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REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont : 

Gentlemen  : 

In  conformity  to  law,  the  Board  of  Education 
herewith  submit  their  Ninth  Annual  Report. 

Within  the  last  year,  the  want  which  has  long  been  felt  of  a 
suitable  book  for  instruction  in  the  geography  and  history  of 
Vermont,  has  been  supplied  by  the  publication  of  a  text-book 
on  those  subjects  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Hall,  L.  L.  D.  This 
work,  having  been  carefully  examined  by  the  Board,  both  be- 
fore and  since  its  publication,  is  regarded  by  them  as  admirably 
calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  our  children 
and  youth  with  a  department  of  knowledge  which  has  hither- 
to been,  though  of  necessity,  too  much  neglected.  It  is  confix 
dently  believed  that  if  this  text-book  is  thoroughly  introduced 
into  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  and  the  study  of  it  faith- 
fully prosecuted,  it  will  in  due  season  make  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont not  only  better  acquainted  with  their  own  State,  but 
more  ardently  and  more  intelligently  attached  to  it ;  and  the 
Board  urgently  recommend  parents  as  well  as  teachers  to  se- 
cure for  it  a  speedy  and  universal  introduction  into  our  schools. 

In  the  same  volume  is  contained  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  notes  and  questions  prepared  by  direction 
of  the  Board.  This  has  been  done  with  the  hope  that  youth 
of  a  suitable  age  in  our  schools  may  be  induced  to  acquaint 
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fhemselves  with  the  leading  provisioDS  of  that  important  docu- 
ment. The  war  which  has  filled  our  country  with  distress 
doring  the  last  four  years  had  its  origin  in  a  misunderstanding 
or  misinterpretation  of  that  instrument.  Had  all  the  people 
understood  its  provisions,  and  understood  them  alike,  the  war 
would  not  have  taken  place ;  or,  had  it  taken  place,  would 
have  lacked  the  specious  pretext  upon  which  it  was  com- 
menced. Peace,  patriotism,  and  good  citizenship  in  the  future, 
depend,  in  no  small  degree,  upon  the  general  diffusion  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  Constitution,  and  obedience  to  its  provisions. 
Many  of  tlie  interpretations  given  in  these  notes  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
most  important  of  them  have  also  been  sanctioned  by  the  dread 
tribnnal  of  war«  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  studied  by  the 
youth  in  all  our  schools,  and  made  the  basis  of  their  education 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship  soon  to  be  devolved  upon  them. 

A  most  important  and  interesting  fact  in  the  recent  history 
of  our  common  schools  is  the  steady  and  systematic  transference 
of  the  business  of  education  from  male  to  female  teachers. 
The  following  table  of  the  number  of  weeks  taught  by  male 
and  female  teachers  during  the  last  five  years  will  show  what 
a  material  change  has  taken  place  in  that  regard. 

Tmt.  W«ekt  bj  malo  (etehert.  By  foinale  tMoherib 

1859—60  15,879  47,671 

1860—61  15,950  48,798 

1861—62  14,500  61,065 

1862—63  11,136  52,098 

1863—64  10,413  53,994 

It  appears  by  this  table  that,  in  five  years,  the  number  of 
weeks  taught  by  male  teachers  has  decreased  5,466,  and  the 
number  taught  by  female  teachers  has  increased  6,323.  The 
change  has  gone  on  so  steadily  from  year  to  year  that  it  can 


Dot  but  be  the  result  of  a  force  which  is  powerful  and  constant 
in  its  operations.  The  school  districts  in  this  State  are  corpo- 
rate bodies,  as  independent  of  each  other,  as  the  United  States 
are  of  Canada.  But  in  these  independent  bodies,  uninfluenced 
by  each  other,  and  exempt,  in  this  particular,  from  legislative 
control,  a  movement  has  been  going  on,  which  in  its  uniformity 
and  steadiness,  resemMes  the  operation  of  a  law  of  nature.  It 
indicates  that  these  independent  corporations  are  becoming 
possessed,  to  no  small  degree,  of  an  organic  unity,  and  inspired 
by  the  spirit  of  a  common  system.  The  movement  has  not 
been  a  spontaneous  one,  but  the  result  of  efforts  made  directly 
for  that  purpose.  WTiile  it  has  been  occasioned  in  part  by  the 
demands  of  the  war  upon  young  men,  it  has  also  been  occa- 
sioned— and,  it  is^elieved,  in  greater  measure — by  a  growing 
conviction  of  the  public  mind  that  female  teachers  are  prefera- 
ble to  male.  The  Board  desire  to  strengthen  this  conviction 
by  calling  attention  to  some  considerations  which  show  it  to  be 
well  grounded. 

Let  the  change  be  considered  from  an  economical  point  of 
view.  Had  the  relative  proportion  of  male  and  female  teachers 
been  the  same  in  1863-64  as  in  1859-60  there  would  have 
been  taught  by  male  teachers  15,879  weeks  of  school.  The 
number  of  weeks  actually  taught  was  10,413,  being  less  by 
5,466  weeks,  eciuivalent  to  l,366i  months.  Now  the  average 
wages  per  month  of  male  teachers  in  1S63>64  was  $20,48. 
Had  the  1,366^  months  been  taught  by  male  teachers,  the  cost 
of  tuition  would  have  been  $27,985,92.  But  the  average 
wages  of  female  teachers  during  the  same  period  was  $8,16, 
and  the  actual  cost  of  those  1,366^  months  of  instruction  was 
$11,160,64.  The  difference  in  the  expense,  therefore,  is  $16,835, 
22 ;  a  sum  not  unworthy  of  consideration,  when  all  public  ev 
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penses  are,  and  must  need  be,  for  a  generation  to  come,  ex- 
ceedingly burdensome.  Such  is  the  economy  of  employing 
female  teachers.  But  aside  from  this,  and  more  than  this, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  actual  educational  gain,  the 
gain  in  social,  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  is  much  greater 
and  more  important  than  the  pecuniary  gain. 

In  expressing  these  views  the  Boar^  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  approving  the  low  rate  of  wages  paid  to  female 
teachers.  There  is  no  class  of  persons  in  the  community, 
(unless  ministers  of  the  gospel  may  be  excepted,)  so  faithful,  so 
self-eacriiicing,  so  devoted  to  duty,  and  yet  so  inadequately 
compensated.  Their  compensation  last  year  was  greater  than 
ever  before,  and  yet  it  averaged,  exclusive  of  board,  only  $8^16 
per  month,  hardly  more  than  the  average  wages  of  an  unedu- 
cated Irish  girl  for  doing  household  drudgery,  much  less  than 
the  average  wages  of  young  women  in  milliner's  shops  and 
factories.  What  inducement  is  there  for  them  to  spend  time, 
and  labor,  and  money  in  preparation  for  an  employment 
which  yields  them  less  than  a  hundred  dollars  a  year,  when 
with  no  outlay  at  all  they  can  easily  procure  far  more  remune- 
rative employment!  Great  injustice  is  done  them  by  making 
such  inadequate  recompense  for  their  services;  and  unless 
public  sentiment  on  this  subject  is  corrected  and  a  more 
equitable  rate  of  compensation  established,  school  committees 
in  quest  of  female  teachers  will  experience  yet  more  frequently 
than  they  now  do,  the  mortification  of  finding  themselves  out- 
bid by  the  agents  of  factories,  who  are  willing  to  pay  more  for 
superintending  a  spinning  frame  or  a  loom  than  the  people  are 
willing  to  pay  for  weaving  the  infinitely  precious  tissue  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character. 

But  great  as  is  the  injustice  done  to  the  teachers  by  this  in- 
adequate compensation,  a  still  greater  injustice  is  done  to  the 
children  and  youth  by  a  policy  which  tends  to  deprive  them  of 
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female  teachers.  Contemporaneoas  with  the  gradual  change 
from  male  to  female  teachers  which  has  been  mentioned, 
there  has  taken  place  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  schools  of 
the  State ;  until  now,  when  female  teachers  are  more  numerous 
than  ever  before,  the  reports  of  town  superintendents,  as 
well  as  the  personal  observation  of  the  Board  and  of  its  Secre- 
tary, all  warrant  the  assertion  that  the  schools  are  in  better 
condition  than  ever  before.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize 
the  vital  relation  between  the  two  facts.  One  of  them  is,  in  no 
small  ipaeasure,  the  legitimate  result  of  the  other.  The  schools 
are  better  because  the  teachers  are  better,  and  one  reason  why 
the  teachers  are  better,  is,  thiit  so  manj  more  of  them  are  female 
teachers.  Females  are  peculiarly  adapted  by  nature  to  the 
work  of  teaching.  Quick  sensibilities,  ardent  sympathies,  natu- 
ral love  for  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good  —patience,  perse- 
verance, and  enthusiasm,  eminently  qualify  them  for  that  em- 
ployment. Except  in  the  family,  nowhere  does  woman  so 
truly  occupy  her  appropriate  sphere  as  in  the  school-room. 
The  occupation  of  teaching  harmonizes  with  her  character,  and 
in  no  other  employment  can  she  achieve  greater  success. 
There  is  force  and  truth  in  the  remark  of  an  eminent  teacher, 
that  *Mt  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  man  who  has  a  gift  for  teaching, 
and  it  is  an  equally  rare  thing  to  find  a  woman  who  cannot 
teach  well." 

Especially  is  the  superiority  of  female  teachers  apparent  in 
the  departments  of  morals  and  manners.  Among  the  things 
which  the  statute  requires  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools 
is  "good  behavior."  Whether  that  phrase  is  used  in  an 
ethical  or  social  sense,  the  department  of  "  good  behavior"  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  which  instruction  can  be  given, 
and  one  which  most  powerfully  affects  the  future  happiness 
and  usefulness  of  pupils.   In  this  department  the  superior  merits 
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of  female  teachers  are  eminently  conspicnous.  They  possess 
those  delicate  arts  which  win  the  confidence  and  secure  the 
affection  of  the  young,  and  thus  enable  them  to  exert  an  easy 
and  unconscious  influence  in  improving  the  morals  and  refining 
the  manners.  Their  gentle  reproofs  accomplish  what  the 
severer  punishments  inflicted  by  teachers  of  the  other  sex 
fail  to  secure,  and  by  an  assiduous  cultivation  of  the  better 
feelings  they  most  effectively  hold  in  check  those  which  need 
to  be  suppressed. 

These  two  important  considerations,  then,  the  superior  econ 
omy  of  employing  female  teachers,  and  the  superior  merits  of 
such  teachers,  furnish  occasion  for  gratulation  that  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  schools  is  now  taught  by  them,  and  for  hope 
that  the  proportion  will  yet  be  increased. 

Referring  to  the  Keport  of  the  Secretary  for  statistics  and  de- 
tails, the  Board  have  only  to  say  generally,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  present  condition  of  oar  common  schools  is  as  honorable  to 
the  people  of  Vermont,  and  as  encouraging  to  the  friends  of 
social  and  public  progress,  as  it  is  creditable  to  the  teachers 
and  officers  througli  whose  agency  they  have  been  brought 
into  that  condition.  As  among  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  pre- 
sent prosperity,  and  surest  foundations  of  good  hope  for  the 
future,  we  renewedly  commend  them  to  the  fostering  care  of 
the  legislature  and  the  people. 

And  remain,  very  respectfully. 
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JOHN  GREGORY  SMITH,  ex  offioio, 
PAUL  DILLINGHAM, 
HLLAND  HALL, 
PLINY  H.  WHITE, 
MERRITT  CLARK, 
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Education 
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SECEETAEFS  EEPOET. 


VEEMONT  BOAED  OF  EDUCATION, ) 
Sbcbetaby's  Office,  August,  A.  D.  1865.     ) 

The  law  of  the  State  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  shall 

" — prepare  and  present  to  the  Board  of  Education,  on  the 
"  first  day  of  their  annnal  session,  a  report  of  his  official  doings 
"  for  the  preceding  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  condition  of 
'^  the  common  schools  in  the  State ;  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
^'  school  monies  therein  ;  and  such  suggestions  for  improving 
'^  their  organization  and  modes  of  instruction,  together  with 
'*  such  other  information  in  regard  to  systems  of  instruction  in 
''  other  States  and  Countries,  as  he  shall  deem  propen" 

To  the  Hon.  Vermont  Board  of  Education : 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provision  of  law,  I  now 
present  the  Ninth  Annual  Keport  of  this  department. 

An  effort  has  been  made  fully  to  discharge  the  various  duties 
prescribed  by  law  for  the  Secretary,  during  the  preceding 
year.  In  the  main,  these  duties  varv  but  little  from  year  to 
year,  the  preparation  of  the  School  Bolsters  and  statistical 
schedules  ana  their  distribution,  the  holding  of  the  Teachers' 
Institutes,  and  the  general  visitation  of  the  State,  being  annu- 
ally required,  and  retaining  the  same  general  characteristics. 
The  specific  direction  of  the  Board,  requiring  special  attention 
to  be  given  to  making  the  subject  of  GradecT Schools  a  promi- 
nent topic  before  the  public  mind,  has  made  it  necessary  to 
{^ive  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  time  to  the  visitation  of 
ocalities  particularly  adapted  to  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  Graded  Schools.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  object 
somewhat  less  time  ha^,  of  necessity,  been  given  to  other  places, 
but  the  whole  amount  of  labor  performed  has  been  not  less  than 
usual,  while  its  accomplishment  has  required  more  than  the 
usual  time  and  travel. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  fourteen  Institutes 
have  been  held  during  the  year,  one  in  each  County;  and  while  it 
is  neither  practicable  nor  expedient  to  give  a  very  minute  ac- 
count of  all  of  these  meetings,  I  proceed  to  give  a  hasty  sketch 
of  each,  according  to  previous  custom  in  this  State,  and  as 
responsive  to  the  general  expectation  and  desire. 

The  first  Institute  was  held  at  Vergennes,  for  the  County  of 
Addison,  in  the  new  and  beautiful  public  school  house  re- 
cently erected  in  that  city.  The  lengtn  of  time  of  notice  was 
shortened  by  the  desire  of  the  citizens  that  the  new  school  house 
should  be  dedicated  to  its  own  proper  purpose  by  holding  an 
Institute  therein  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  schools,  ap- 
pointed for  a  time  then  close  at  hand.  This  brevity  of  notice, 
and  an  extremely  unfavorable  state  of  the  weather  and  the 
roads,  diminished  the  attendance  of  teachers  from  abroad ;  still, 

S[uite  a  number  attended  from  other  towns  in  the  County.  The 
nstitute  began  on  the  evening  of  October  13th,  and  was  from 
the  first  very  fully  attended  by  the  citizens,  who  in  every  pos- 
sible way  exhibited  a  deep  interest  in  its  success.  His  Honor, 
the  Mayor,  George  W.  Grandey,  was  very  attentive  and  effi- 
cient in  providing  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers,  and 
securing  all  needed  facilities.  During  the  session,  and  as  illus- 
trative of  the  importance  of  physical  culture,  Miss  M.  J.  New- 
march,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  gave  several  exhibitions  of 
gymnastic  exercises  adapted  to  introduction  into  the  common 
school,  which  deservedly  attracted  attention.  A  very  pleasant 
feature  of  the  session  was  furnished  in  the  music  of  an  excel- 
lent choir  of  adult  singers,  and  in  the  singing  of  a  class  of  the 
school  children  trained  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  Vergennes.  The  beauty 
of  the  school  house,  and  the  completenessof  its  furnishing  and 
arrangement — the  pleasant  music,  and  the  large  attendance 
and  deep  interest  oi  the  people  of  the  city — all  combined  to 
give  the  Institute  marked  success. 

The  new  School  House  in  which  the  Institute  was  held,  is  a 
well  built,  convenient  and  well  located  building  of  three  stories, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  commanding  a  most  at- 
tractive view  of  the  immediate  vicinity,  with  a  distant  and 
commanding  prospect  of  the  Adirondacts  in  New  York.  With- 
out any  extravagance  or  undue  expense,  the  building  is  neat, 
attractive  and  as  commodious  a3  it  is  airy  and  well  lit.  It  is  a 
model,  and  an  ornament  of  which  every  citizen  of  Vergennes 
may  well  be  proud. 


The  first  Teachers'  Institute  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Board  of  Education  occurred  in  Vergennes  in  1857 — and  I 
remember  distinctly  beginning  an  afternoon  session  of  that 
meeting  in  the  presence  of  only  one  hearer  in  the  not  very  re- ' 
markably  prepossessing  town  hall.  The  contrast  between  a 
single  hearer  in  the  lonesome  town  hall  in  1857,  and  the  throng 
of  intelligent  and  thoughtful  people  gathered  in  the  beautifm 
Aadience  Hall  of  the  new  school  house, — the  result  of  the  dis- 
cussions and  labors  of  years — may  well  be  received  as  a  cheer- 
ingindication  of  decided  progress. 

The  second  Institute  was  held  in  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Sheldon,  for  the  County  of  Franklin,  on  the  6th  and  7th  days 
of  December.  Here  the  attendance,  both  of  teachers  and  citi- 
zens, though  not  very  large,  was  respectable,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  long  continued  rain  bad  made  the  road  almost 
impassable,  was  quite  encouraging.  Rev.  Mr.  Fay,  the  Super- 
intendent of  St.  Albans,  with  a  Targe  proportion  of  teachers 
from  that  town,  were  in  attendance,  and  assisted  very  accepta- 
bly in  the  discussions  of  the  occasion".  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Tolman^ 
Superintendent  of  Sheldon,  was  very  active  in  promoting  the 
Buccess  of  the  Institute,  and  took  part  in  its  operations.  Some 
of  the  citizens  of  Sheldon  had  desired  the  location  there  of  an 
Institute,  that  an  opportunity  might  be  given  for  a  more  full  . 
and  complete  discussion  of  the  feasibility  and  expedience  of  • 
establishing  in  that  locality  a  Graded  School ;  and  sincQ  the 
Institute  was  held,  a  consolidation  of  Districts  and  a  gradation 
of  schools  have  been  attained,  and  a  decided  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  schools  has  been  secured. 

The  third  Institute  was  held  in  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Charlotte,  in  the  County  of  Chittenden,  on  the  9th  and  10th 
days  of  December.  Here,  in  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
regions  of  the  State,  the  prevalent  and  uniform  prosperity  of 
the  people  seems  to  have  affected  the  public  sentiment  unmvo- 
rably  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  The  resident  farmers, 
abundantly  able  to  educate  their  own  children  where  they 
choose,  and  to  whatever  extent  they  please,  seem  to  have  grown 
somewhat  unmindful  of  the  general  claim  of  children  to  an 
adequate  provision  for  education.  Two  Districts  in  this  town 
have  been  for  many  years  entirely  destitute  of  schools,  and  in 
one  no  school  house  has  existed  for  a  long  period.  And  yet, 
for  thoughtful  intelligence  and  high  moral  character,  this  com-  ' 
munity  is  second  to  none  in  the  State.  And  when  the  Insti- 
tute assembled  here,  there  seemed  no  limit  to  the  cordial  hos- 


Sitality  extended  by  the  citizens,  and  the  interest  shown  in  the 
iscnssion  of  the  general  subject.  The  Institute,  though  not 
largely  attended,  seemed  to  leave  a  wholesome  influence  oehind 
it.  Rev.  C.  M.  Seaton,  the  Superintendent,  and  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  town  were  active  in  lending  all  needed  assis- 
tance. 

The  fourth  Institute  was  held  in  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Waitsfield,  in  the  County  of  Washington,  on  the  13th  and 
14th  of  December.  Here  the  attendance  both  of  citizens  and 
teachers  was  very  large,  unusually  so  ;  and  a  large  number  of 
the  older  and  more  influential  of  citizens  of  the  vicinitv  were 
present  throughout  the  session,  and,  in  various  ways  signifled 
their  appreciation  of  the  weight  of  the  topics  discussed.  Quite 
a  number  of  the  Town  Snpenntendents  of  the  various  towns  of 
the  county  also  were  present,  and  the  Institute  seemed  to  be 
well  received.  Much  of  the  success  attained  was  owing  to  the 
interest  and  active  assistance  given  by  the  Town  Superinten- 
dent, Bev.  A.  B.  Dascomb. 

The  fifth  Institute  began>  its  session  in  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Hydepark,  in  the  County  of  Lamoille,  on  the  16th 
and  17th  daysof  I)ecember.  The  session  of  tiie  Court  preven- 
ted the  attendance  of  many  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
present,  but  the  church  was  well  filled  throughout  the  session, 
and  there  were  more  teachers  and  Superintendents  than  are 
often  seen  at  once.    Eev.  Mr.  Baker,  Superintendent  of  Hyde- 

fark.  Rev.  Mr.  Dougherty,  Superintendent  of  Johnson,  with  Mr. 
^earl,  teacher  of  Johnson  Academy,  Rev.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Super- 
intendent of  Morristown,  Rev.  Mr.  Herrick,  Superintenaent 
of  Wolcott,  Mr.  San  borne.  Principal  of  Stowe  Graded  School, 
and  Lieut  Col.  Benton,  of  Hydepark,  were  all  present,  and  as- 
sisted in  the  exercises.  From  the  first  organization  of  the  Board 
no  county  has  shown  a  deeper  interest  in  general  education  than 
Lamoille,  and  among  its  clergymen,  particularly,  have  always 
been  found  many  of  the  staunchest  friends  of  the  schools. 

The  sixth  Institute  began  on  the  20th  of  December  at  South 
Troy,  for  the  County  of  Orleans,  in  the  Methodist  Church.  For 
many  years  a  large  attendance  upon  the  Institute  has  been  ex- 
pected, as  a  matter  of  course,  in  tne  County  of  Orleans,  and  the 
number  present  here  was  as  great  as  usual ;  it  was  indeed  re- 
markably well  attended.  Not  only  teachers  in  large  numbers, 
but  parents  and  citizens  were  present,  and  seemed  stirred  by  a 
common  interest.  Rev.  Messrs.  Liscom,  from  South  Troy,  Smith 
from  Westfield,  Perkins  from  Glover,  and  Frink,  from  Derby ; 


and  M.  F.  Varney,  of  North  Troy,  and  Q.  W.  Todd,  PrincipaU 
of  leading  Academies  in  the  County,  were  present  and  took  part 
in  the  exercises.  Mr.  Todd  addressed  the  Institute  on  the  im- 
portance of  so  shaping  our  methods  of  instruction  as  most 
thoroughly  to  develo|)  thought;  and  Mr.  Varney  gave  an  able 
EDd  interesting  discussion  of  Fractions.  J.  Young,  Esq.,  of  South 
Troy,  was  indefatigable  in  providing  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  attending,  and  gave  all  needed  assistance.  The  villages 
of  South  Troy  and  Westfield  were  filled  with  members  from 
abroad.  The  session  is  believed  to  have  been  more  than  usually 
saccessfol. 

The  seventh  Institute  was  held  at  Canaan,  in  Essex  County,  on 
the  26tb  and  27th  of  December.  There  being  no  church  in  the 
goodly  town  of  Canaan,  the  meeting  was  held  in  a  rather  un- 
prepossessing School  house,  remarkable  for  neither  architectural 
Deaaty  nor  convenience.  The  loan  of  a  church  on  the  New 
Hampshire  side  of  the  river  was  tendered  by  the  citizens,  but  it 
was  not  thought  best  to  hold  the  session  of  the  Institute  in  an- 
other State.  The  nature  of  the  gathering  was  not  verv  fully 
understood  in  the  first  place,  but  the  attendance  soon  became 
quite  large.  Teachers  and  friends  of  education  were  in  attend- 
ance from  the  neighboring  Province  of  Canada,  and  from  a  dis- 
tance of  many  miles  in  New  Hampshire.  W.  S.Ladd,  Esq.,  of 
Colebrook,  in  New  Hampshire,  addressed  the  Institute  very  ac- 
ceptably at  one  evening  session,  on  the  true  value  of  the  com- 
mon schools.  G.  W.  Hartshorn,  Esq.,  the  Town  Superintendent 
of  Canaan,  was  particularly  interested  and  efficient  m  rendering 
assistance.  I  have  been  often  assured  that  another  Institute  in 
the  same  locality  would  meet  a  more  cordial  welcome  and  find 
a  much  larger  attendance. 

Hie  eighth  Institute  was  held  at  Isle  La  Motte,  on  the  7th  and 
8th  days  of  February,  1865.  The  session  was  held  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church  and  was  attended  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  Island,  and  by  a  respectable  representa- 
tion of  teachers  and  others  from  other  parts  of  the  county.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  county,  being  from  its  geographical  po- 
aition  somewhat  difficult  of  access  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  vear,  is  by  that  fact  relieved  from  many  of  the  calls  upon 
public  attention  that  operate  upon  other  sections,  and  for  this 
reason  perhaps  I  have  found  a  more  general  and  hearty  interest 
in  the  discussion  of  educational  matters  manifesting  itself  among 
the  people  of  Grand  Isle  County  than  is  common  in  the  State. 
This  was  especially  the  case  at  the  present  Institute.    The 
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whole  people  seemed  to  have  tamed  out,  and  apparently  with 
a  purpose  of  giving  serious  and  thoughtful  attention  to  whatever 
might  seem  worthy  thereof.  I  consider  the  Institute  at  Isle  La 
Motte  to  have  been  decidedly  successful. 

The  ninth  Institute  was  held  in  Proctorsyille,  in  the  County 
of  Windsor,  on  the  6th  day  of  June.  The  number  in  attendanoe 
was  very  large,  even  for  Windsor  Clounty,  where  a  large  au- 
dience may  generallv  be  expected.  And,  from  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Bail  Eoads  many  teachers  and  others  were 
present  from  three  other  counties.  Kev.  Mr.  Brown ,  Superin- 
tendent of  Cavendish,  Bev.  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Proctorsville,  and 
Key.  Mr.  Archibald,  of  Mount  Holley,  were  present,  and  by 
participating  in  the  discussions,  added  largely  to  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  session.  M.  C.  Hyde,  Principal  of  Black  River 
Academy  at  Ludlow,  addressed  the  Institute  on  the  proper 
method  of  conducting  recitations,  and  on  this  occasion,  as  fre- 
quently occurs  in  thelnstitutes  in  this  State,  was  illustrated  the 
met  that  the  earnest  and  practical  instructions  of  teachers  actu- 
ally engaged  in  the  conduct  of  schools  are  among  the  most  val- 
uable exercises  that  can  be  introduced.  Such  men  thorough- 
ly appreciating  the  thousand  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  successful  teaching,  and  fresh  from  the  task  of  surmounting 
them,  are  often  more  competent  than  others  can  be  in  giving 
suggestions  for  improving  the  methods  prevalent  in  the  scnools. 

The  tenth  Institute  was  held  in  Fayetteville,  in  the  County  of 
Windham,  on  the  9lh  and  10th  days  of  June.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Congregational  Church,  and  was  quite  lar^ly 
attended.  Mr.  Pratt,  the  Town  Superintendent,  had  provided 
for  the  session  by  making  all  necessary  arrangements,  and  gave 
his  care  and  attention  through  the  session.  The  Institute  waa 
favored  in  receiving  the  instructions,  among  others,  of  A.  H. 
Biugham,  late  Principal  of  Westfield  Academy,  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  of  B.  F.  Bingham,  Principal  of  the  Brattleboro  High 
School,  two  of  our  most  successful  teachers.  The  suggestions 
of  these  gentlemen,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  best  method 
of  teaching  intellectual  arithmetic,  were  exceedingly  useful  and 
were  well  received. 

The  eleventh  Institute  was  held  in  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Benson,  in  the  County  of  Butland,  on  the  13tn  and  14th  days 
of  June.  From  the  first  organization  of  the  Board,  Rutland 
County  has  been  second  to  no  other  in  the  State  in  the  extent 
and  depth  of  the  interest  displayed  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
education.    Several  of  the  largest  Institutes  held  in  the  State  ' 


have  ocenrred  in  this  eoantj,  and  this  year  gave  no  indioations 
of  a  diminution  of  interest  In  tiie  annaal  March  Meeting  of 
the  town  the  location  of  the  Institate  was  bj  special  action  se- 
lected,  and  a  large  Committee  then  appointed  to  perfect  and 
execate  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
might  attend.  And  during  the  first  day  of  the  session  nearly 
or  qaite  one  hundred  teachers  were  brought,  in  carriages  fur- 
nished by  the  citizens,  from  Fairhaven,  a  distance  of  pome  ten 
miles;  and  not  only  thus,  but  by  a  very  large  attendance  of 
die  citizens  themselves  upon  the  exercises  was  a  very  great  in- 
terest manifested  in  the  success  of  the  Institute  and  in  the 
general  progress  of  educational  advancement.  And  in  all 
respects  the  Institute  at  Benson  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  saccessfuL 

Tlie  twelilh  Institute  be^an  its  session  in  Eupert,  in  the  County 
of  Bennin^on,  on  the  16th  and  17th  days  of  June.  The  session 
was  held  here  by  special  invitation,  and  in  order  to  bring  with- 
in its  influence  a  number  of  towns  that  hitherto,  from  difficulty 
of  access  and  distance,  had  seldom  been  represented  in  these 
meetings.  And  the  object  aimed  at  wa»  attained,  and  very 
many  who  had  never  attended  an  Institute  before,  were  present 
and  seemed  interested  and  gratified.  The  attendance,  both  of 
citizens  and  of  teachers,  was  quite  iarj^,  and  a  good  effect  was 
apparently  produced.  Mr.  L  A.  Knight,  the  Principal  of  North 
^uuington  Academy,  assisted  in  sustaining  the  interest  of  the 
occasion  by  participating  in  the  exercises,  and  addressed  the 
Institute  very  acceptably. 

The  session  of  the  thirteenth  Institute  be^an  in  the  Academy 
in  Corinth,  on  the  20th  and  21st  days  of  June,  and  was  ouite 
fully  attended  for  an  Institute  located  so  remotely  from  the  lines 
of  rail  road  travel.  Here,  as  in  the  last  instance,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  attendance  of  many  not  habitually  present  might  be 
secured,  and  so  it  was.  Yery  many  new  faces,  both  of  teachors 
and  of  Superintendents,  presented  themselves,  and  thus  the  In- 
stitute was  brought  to  bear  upon  a  new  class  of  hearers.  Mr. 
C.  C  Sargent,  the  Town  Superintendent  of  Corinth,  was  nnti-, 
ring  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  comfort  of  all  who  were  present 
and  assisted  in  the  instruction  of  the  Institute.  Bev.  Mr. 
Britton,  Town  Superintendent  of  Bradford,  attended  with  most 
of  the  teachers  of  that  town,  and  also  addressed  the  Institute  in 
his  usual  earnest  and  judicious  manner. 

The  fourteenth  Institute,  and  the  last  for  the  year,  was  held 
at  East  Hardwick,  for  the  County  of  Caledonia,  on  the  23d  and 
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34th  of  June,  in  the  Oongregational  Ohnrch.  An  edacational 
meeting  of  any  kind  has  seldom  failed  to  gather  a  thotiffhtfnl 
and  interested  audience  in  this  section  of  the  State,  and  m  the 
present  instance  the  Institute  conformed  to  the  usual  rule,  and 
was  favored  with  a  very  large  and  intelligent  audience.  Dr. 
Hyde,  the  town  Superintendent,  had  cheennlly  attended  to  all 
necessary  preliminary  arrangements,  and  was  very  attentive 
and  watchful.    And  one  of  me  most  pleasant  exercises  of  the 

fathering  was  fojind  in  an  account  given  bv  the  Superinten- 
ent  of  the  evident  benefit  accruing  to  the  schools  from  a  series 
of  public  meetings  of  the  teachers  for  public  discussions  of 
methods  of  teaching,  which  were  largely  attended  by  the 
parents  and  citizens,  and  contributed  to  increase  and  deepen  the 
general  interest  felt^  in  the  schbols.  The  meetings  were  enli- 
vened by  very  excellent  music  furnished  by  a  choir  of  singers, 
and  every  indication  was  given  that  the  session  of  the  Institute 
would  leave  a  sound  and  wholesome  influence  behind  it. 

REMAEKS  UPON  THE  INSTITUTES. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  during  the  past  year,  as 
heretofore,  the  indications  of  continued  improvement  and 
advancement,  as  furnished  by  the  course  of  Institutes,  are  fall 
of  ^encouragement.  As  before  remarked,  several  of  the  Insti- 
tutes were  located  in  places  remote,  somewhat,  from  the  rail- 
roads, and  in  localities  comparatively  difficult  of  access,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  giving  opportunities  to  reach  classes  of  our 
population  that  had  not  habitually  attended  these  meeting. 
Very  few  of  them,  during  the  last  year,  have  been  holden  in 
the  larger  and  more  populous  towns,  but  notwithstanding  this, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  none  of  the  gatherings  of 
the  past  year  have  been  as  large  as  have  sometimes  occurred, 
still  the  attendance  upon  them,  taken  together,  has,  I  believe, 
been  fully  as  large  as  ever  before,  and  1  think  by  means  of  the 
fourteen  Institutes,  direct  access  has  been  given  to  at  least  as 
many  as  seven  thousand  different  minds,  during  the  year. — 
And  it  has  been  found  often  that  very  large  audiences  would 
be  gathered  in  localities  so  remote,  and  so  thinly  populated, 
that  nothing  more  than  a  small  attendance  would  have  been 
reasonably  anticipated.  Indeed,  often  the  larger  audiences 
have  gathered  in  the  smaller  places. 

And  in  spite  of  the  excessive  preoccupation  of  the  minds  of 
all  in  the  exciting  and  engrossing  events  of  public  and  national 
importance,  the  Institutes  have  been  to  the  full  as  heartily  and 
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warmly  received  as  ever  before.    This  is  the  impression  lefl 
bj  observation  apon  my  own  mind,  and  it  will  ho  seen  that 
»Qch  impression  is  entirely  Corroborated  in  the  extracts  t'roia 
the  reports  of  Superintendents,  quoted  in  the  report  elsewhere. 
No  one  can  visit  the  schools  of  the  piesent  day  and  care- 
folly  observe  them  witliont  a  conviction  that  a  decided  im- 
provetnent  in  methods  of   instrnction,  and   in   manner  and 
efficiency  of  discipline,  has  been  manifested  in  a  large  pro  *or- 
doo  of  them,  daring  the  few  recent  years.    And  it  is  also  evident 
that  at  least  a  share  of  this  perceptible  improvement  may 
JQStly  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  Institutes.     While  in 
the  vocation  of  teaching,  as  in  other  vocations,  there   will 
always  be  found  some,  and  perhaps  many,  who  are  either  so 
wise  or  so  otherwise,  that  they  are  beyond  all  hope  of  receiving 
any  benefit  from  the  Institutes,  or  indeed  many  times  from 
any  mere  human  agency ;  there  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
found  many  that  are  willing  and  anxious  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  of  improvement.    This  is  prominently 
true  of  many  of  the  younger  teachers, — particularly  of  the 
younger  class  of  female  teachers.     Zealous  in  their  work  and 
anxioas  to  excel,  while  at  the  same  time  abundantly  conscious 
of  deficiency,   many  of  this  class  appropriate   and   carefully 
treasnre  up  such  suggestions  and  cautions  as  they  may  meet 
at  the  Institutes,  and  taking  them  back  with  them  to  their 
sphere  of  labor,  make  a  judicious  appropriation  of  them,  and 
often  to  the  very  apparent  advantage  of  tlieir  schools. 

The  character  of  the  Institutes  in  our  State  is  very  different 
from  the  character  of  similar  organizations  in  other  States,  that 
are  known  by  the  same  designation,  and  often  seems  to  demand 
something  of  explanation.  Our  own  Institutes  are  less  expen- 
Bive,  are  shorter  in  duration,  are  more  practical  in  character 
and  more  directly  aimed  at  the  common  schools,  and  address 
themselves  more  generally  to  the  citizens  and  parents,  than  is 
customary  in  any  of  the  other  States.  And  this  peculiar 
character  has  been  assumed  partly  as  a  matter  of  choice,  and 
has  been  partly  induced  by  necessity. 

The  whole  serii  s  of  fourteen  receive  for  their  support  less  than 
is  often  bestowed  upon  a  single  one  in  other  States,  and,  solar, 
as  a  matter  of  inevitable  necessity  they  must  be  less  expensive 
and  must  accomplish  less  work,  and  with  less  available  assist- 
ance than  can  be  furnished  where  ten  times  as  much  money  is 
given  for  their  support.  So  that  the  comparative  brevity  of 
their  session,  and  the  absence  of  those  instructors  of  com- 
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mandiDg^character  that  are  found  elsewhere,  is  partly  inevi 
table,  ont  this  asenmption  of  character  is  not  entirely  and 
exclusively  induced  by  necessity,  for,  with  an  unlimited 
amount  of  means  at  command,  many  of  the  same  characteris- 
tics would  probably  be  retained  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
sound  policy. 

To  effect  the  greatest  possible  improvement  in  the  schools, 
is  the  special  aitn  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  in  whatever 
State  they  may  be  held,  their  primary  duty  is  to  address 
themselves  directly  to  the  relief  of  the  prominent  difficulties 
and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  school  improvement,  in  the  lirst 
instance.  The  character  of  these  prominent  difficulties  then, 
will,  to  a  great  degree,  prescribe  the  character  of  the  Institutes, 
and  this  will  vary  under  different  circumstances.  The  leading 
and  most  effective  causes  of  embarrassment  and  failure  in  the 
schools  in  our  State  are  two ;  first  a  lack  of  active  and  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  schools  on  the  part  of  parents  and  citizenSy 
and  second  the  failure  of  teachers  thoroughly  to  discharge 
their  duties. 

The  first  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  indeed  is  indi- 
rectly at  least,  the  primary  cause  of  all  other  school  troubles. 
Everywhere,  in  other  States  as  well  as  in  our  own,  it  may  be 
confidently  stated,  that  the  excellence  and  efficiency  of  the 
schools  will  be  found  to  be  directly  proportionate  to  the  actual 
interest  felt  and  manifested  towards  them.  This  lack  of 
an  actual  and  eners^etic  interest  has,  in  past  time,  been  particu- 
larly apparent  in  tins  State,  as  is  abunclantly  indicated  by  the 
character  of  school  houses,  the  small  average  attendance,  the 
irregularity  and  tardiness,  the  short  duration  of  schools,  the 
lack  of  visitation  and  the  small  annual  expenditure.  And 
this  state  of  feeling  comes  partly  from  the  inadequate  provi- 
sion formerly  existing  for  regular  and  extensive  vibitation,*  and 
for  frequent  and  persistent  agitation  in  regard  to  pouular  edu- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  State  ;  and  partly  from  tne  failure, 
for  a  number  of  years,  to  cairy  out  and  fultil  the  requirements 
of  the  school  system  such  as  it  was.  Herein  consisted  the 
main  difference  between  our  own  State  and  others  noted  for 
great  school  improvement.  Here,  for  many  years,  educational 
meetings  and  discussions  were  comparatively  infrequent ;  the 
general  mind  not  being  frequently  turned  in  this  direction 
ceased  to  give  to  the  schools  the  attention  that  in  right  of  their 
importance  belonged  to  them.  And  thus  while  the  importance 
of  education  to  republicanism  was  conceded,  and  the  theory  of 
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the  school  system  was  not  denied,  it  was  passively  rather  than 
actively  done.    A  thousand  evil   consequences  of  necessity 
followed.    The  attendance  upon  the  school  meetings  diminish- 
ed; leading  men  declined  to  act  in   any  official  capacity 
connected  with  the  schools  ;  the  conveniences  and  equipments 
of  the  school-houses,  and  the  houses  themselves  were  neglected ; 
inferior  teachers  were  employed;  a  lower  comparative  rate 
of  compensation  was  given  to  the  teachers,  and  private  and 
select  schools  multiplied  to  the  gieat  detriment  ot  the  public 
schools.    The  most  direct  remedy  for  all  these  evils  was  plainly 
a  reffular  appeal  through  a  discussion  that  should  deal  very 
plainly  with  tne  facts  involved,  in  frequent  expositions,  to  the 
good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  people.    For  this  special  pur- 
pose, it  id  true,  the  general  visitation  of  the  State  was  intended 
to  provide — but  at  the  same  time,  so  inadequate  i^st  even 
that  provision  be,  that  in  giving  to  the  Institutes  the  character 
that  should   best  subserve  the  interests  of  the  schools  and 
most  effectively  and  rapidly  relieve  them  from  the  evils  under 
which   they  labored  by   striking  directly  at  their  principal 
source, — it  seemed  inevitable  that  they  should  be  so  shaped 
and  directed  as  to  address  themselves  as  well  to  the  parents 
and  citizens,  with  the  view  of  arousing  a  more  active  interest, 
on  their  part,  as  towards  the  teacheis  themselves. 

But  such  discussion,  so  directed  specially  to  the  citizens,  in 
order  to  be  eminently  useful,  must  be  eminently  practical,  and 
deal  rather  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools  as  discov- 
ered by  actual  inspection,  than  with  abt^tract  propositions,  or 
tmistic  generalities.  But  a  discussion  of  such  character,  thus 
dealing  with  facts,  many  of  which  would  be  unpleasant,  which 
would  be  borne  with  when  coming  from  an  agent  ot  the  State 
whose  known  official  duty  required  it  from  him,  would  scarcely 
be  tolerated*  from  any  stranger,  however  high  his  character. 
Hence,  so  far  as  this  work  is  concerned  and  is  necessary  to  be 
done  in  the  Institutes,  it  must  of  necessity  be  performed  either 
by  the  Secretary  or  the  Town  Superintendents  of  schools. 

Then  again,  as  regards  the  cliaracter  that  the  Institutes 
should  assume  in  order  to  produce  tiie  best  possible  effect  upon 
the  teachers,  upon  whom  such  effect  may  be  hoped,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  such  favorable  influence  must  operate,  if  at  all,  in  two 
main  directions.  It  must  operate  morally  upon  the  teachers 
by  quickening  their  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  their 
vocation,  by  purifying  their  motives,  elevating  their  aspira- 
tiooB  and  strengthening  their  resolution :  and  it  must  operate 
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intellectually  npon  them,  in  imparting  better  methods  of  in- 
Btruction  and  inducing  tlieir  adoption.  Tne  average  age  of  the 
teachers  employed  in  the  con^mon  schools  in  tliis  State,  is  pro- 
bably less  than  in  any  other  of  the  New  England  States ;  and 
the  natural  effects  of  this  immaturity  in  our  teachers  are  en- 
hanced by  a  prevateiit  frequency  of  change  greater  than  is 
found  elsewhere.  It  is  particularly  the  younger  teachers  npon 
wliDtn  the  mjst  perceptable  effect,  by  the  oparation  of  the 
Institute  may  most  reasonably  be  expected ;  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  in  shaping  the  character  of  the  Institutes,  so  to 
direct  them  as  to  attract  the  largest  number  of  the  younger 
teachers.  There  are  few  of  this  class  that  are  not  entirely 
conscious  of  their  deticiencies,  and  many  of  them  are  painfully 
so.  Thus  diffident  and  distrustful,  they  would  be  deterred  from 
attendance  npon  the  Institutes  where  they  were  to  bo  publicly 
questioned  and  catechized,  and  their  deticiencies  exposed.  No 
such  public  and  rigid  examination  and  exposure  would  be 
desiraole  or  expedient,  then,  as  far  as  the  attendance  of  the 
younger  and  less  experienced  teachers  is  concerned. 

The  opposition,  either  o|>en  or  latent,  of  parents  to  the  adop- 
tion of  new  customs  and  methods,  however  manifestly  they 
may  be  shown  to  be  better,  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  all  improve- 
ment in  instruction  ;  and  young  teachers  especially  need  assis- 
tance to  enable  them  to  surmount  this  obstacle.  Now  the  best 
ssistance  that  can  be  given  them  will  come  from  a  thorough  dis- 
cussitm  and  comparison  of  methods  of  teaching  in  the  ]>resence 
of  the  parents  and  teachers,  for  general  opposition  to  methods 
whose  correctness  and  efficiency  has  been  publicly  vindicated 
will  not  long  snrvive  in  communities  where  sucn  vindication 
has  occurred.  And  all  considerations  addressed  to  the  moral 
sense  of  teachers,  with  the  view  of  leading  them  to  feel  more 
sensibly  and  more  fully  the  true  importance  and  responsibility 
of  thetrolations  which  they  hold  to  parents,  children  and  the 
community,  come  with  far  greater  power  when  received  by  the 
teachers  and  parents  and  citizens  in  common  audience.  And 
this  is  another  reason  for  so  shaping  the  Institutes  as  not  particu- 
larly and  exclusively  to  bear  upon  teachers  alone,  but  to  interest 
all  classes  at  the  same  time. 

A  prevalent  tendency  to  nnder-estimate  the  comparative 
importance  of  elementary  instruction  is  easly  discernible,  too, 
in  the  practice  of  our  teachers,  and  particularly  of  many  of  the 
younger  and  inexperienced  teachers.  And  the  difficultv  of 
counteracting  this  tendency  is  increased  by  the  almost  univcr- 
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nl  aympathy  felt  with  this  tendency  by  the  parents,  every- 
where. This  evil  is  mnch  increased  also  by  the  frequent  and 
often  unnecessary  changes  of  teachers,  so  strikingly  character- 
istic of  our  state.  Our  statistics  show  that,  while  the  average 
duration  of  onr  schools  is  only  about  six  months,  a  majority  of 
the  districts  employ  two  teachers  in  each  year.  The  effects  of 
this  freqaent  shifting  of  teachers  would  be  more  tolerable, 
were  the  instractions  received  of  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
nature ;  but  where,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  elementary  and 
indispensable  branches  are  hastilv  and  superficially  taught  in 
order  the  sooner  to  reach  the  higher  grades  of  topics,  a  fre- 
quent change  of  teachers  makes  the  schools  to  a  great  degree  en- 
turely  useless. 

As  far  as  methods  of  instruction  are  concerned,  the  com- 
parative neglect  of  thoroughness  in  elementary  teaching  may  be 
called  the  dominant  deficiency  of  our  schools,  and  as  I  have 
laid,  this  deficiency  is  aggravated  by  the  sympathy  felt  and 
numifested  by  the  parents  with  the  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  primary  teaching.  Younger  teachers  feel  them- 
selves that  success  in  teaching  the  more  advanced  branches  of 
study  requires  both  capacity  and  labor,  while  they  suppose 
that  no  great  amount  of  either  pains  or  application  are  requisite 
to  reasonable  success  in  teaching  reading,  spelling,  or  the  rudi- 
ments of  arithmetic  and  geography ;  and  they  are  made  by 
actual  communication,  fully  aware  that  most  parents  entirely 
concur  in  such  notions. 

A  statement  that  in  truth  more  genius,  capacity  and  tact 
are  required  successfully  to  impart  to  the  immature  and  un- 
trained minds  of  the  young  children  an  adequate  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  any  of  the  various 
branches  taught  in  the  schools,  than  is  really  necessary  to  givo 
success  in  teaching  more  advanced  studies  to  minds  more 
matured  and  thoroughly  grounded  in  elementary  knowledge, 
wonld  startle  rather  than  convince  a  general  audience ;  and 
yet  no  educational  announcement  is  more  true,  or  susceptible 
of  more  easy  demonstration. 

In  order,  then,  fully  to  accomplish  its  work,  the  Institutes 
most  not  only  set  forth  in  the  clearest  possible  light  the 
neccessity  of  thorough  elementary  teaching,  as  a  matter  of 
theory,  and  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  carry  conviction  to  parents 
aa  well  as  teachers ;  but  it  must  develop  and  carry  out  this 
theory,  by  giving  the  greater  portion  of  its  time  and  labor  to 
repeated  expositions  of  the  best   methods  of  teaching  the 


elements  of  reading,  spelling,  geography,  grammar,  arithmetic. 
&c.,  &c.  The  great  need  is,  not  so  moch  tnat  the  general  mind 
should  be  entertained  and  informed  by  essays  and  addresses, 
f/om  men  of  great  literary  and  scientific  reputation,  npon  the 
higher  and  more  general  and  abstract  phases  of  the  great 
general  subject  of  education,  as  that  teachers  and  parents  and 
superintendents  and  citizens  should  all  be  induced  to  select, 
and  then  concur  in  adopting  the  best  and  most  eflScacioua 
methods  of  teaching  all  the  various  branches  required  by  law 
to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools;  and  this  work  can  only  be 
well  done  by  p  actical  teachers,  who  are  or  have  been  actually 
enraged  in  the  work  of  giving  instruction  in  the  schools. 

The  rate  of  compensation  given  to  teachers  in  this  State  is 
comparatively  small,  and  in  the  case  of  the  younger  and  less 
experienced  teachers,  is  so  small  that,  in  order  to  secure  their 
attendance  upon  the  Institutes,  or  indeed  to  bring  them  reasona- 
bly within  their  reach,  they  need  to  be  attended  with  the  least 
possible  expense.  Were  the  sessions  to  be  of  many  days  dura- 
ration,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  citizens  generally 
would  or  could  conveniently  entertain  them  without  charge, 
and  thus  the  necessary  expense  would  prevent  the  attendance 
of  the  very  class  whose  presence  is  mo6t  needed.  But  if  the 
sessions  of  the  Institutes  were  shortened,  as  for  instance  to  en- 
dure for  not  more  than  two  days,  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of 
no  great  inconvenience  to  entertain  such  as  may  attend,  gratui- 
toubiy,  and  so  increase  th^  number  of  teachers  who  would 
probably  Le  present. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  apparently  valid  reasons,  as  well  as 
for  others  that  might  be  named,  that  the  character  which  they 
have  assumed  has  been  given  to  our  Institutes,  and  this  charac- 
ter will  probably  remain  in  the  future,  unless  their  circum- 
stances should  be  materially  changed.  The  efibrt  has  been  to 
make  them  to  be  entirely  practical,  and  to  deal  with  the  actual 
labor  of  the  teacher  in  the  school-room  as  required  by  existing 
laws,  and  so  to  manage  them  as  if  possible  by  sustaining  the 
interests  and  receiving  the  attention  of  parents  and  citizens  as 
well  as  teachers,  to  secure  a  combined  effort  of  all  to  raise  the 
character  and  increase  the  etficieucy  of  the  common  schools. 
Ghiography,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Spelling,  and 
School -discipline  are  the  topics  to  which  most  of  the  time  and 
effort  has  been  given,  while  other  and  general  views  have  not 
been  neglected.  They  have  been  addressed  in  a  measure  to  the 
citicens  and  parents,  and  have  always  been  by  tUem  laxgel/ 
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attoDded,  and  I  believe  are  generally  valned  as  an  efficient  in- 
Btm men t  of  school  improvement  They  have  been  limited  to 
aaession  of  two  days,  and  now,  for  many  years  have  always 
been  cordially  and  hospitably  received  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
without  expense  to  the  teachers,  and  for  this  unstinted  and 
generons  hospitality,  the  teachers,  the  cause  of  education  and 
ue  State  are  under  large  obligation. 

Having  attended  many  of  the  Institutes  of  other  States,  I 
desire  to  say  that  some  of  the  essays,  addresses  and  instructions 
from  the  practical  teachers  engaged  in  our  own  schools,  with 
which  our  Institutes  have  been  tavored,  are  in  intrinsic  value, 
and  in  practical  adaptation  to  the  actual  necessities  of  our 
common  school  teaci.ers,  not  inferior  to  any  which  I  have 
listened  to  from  the  professional  instructors  employed  in  the 
Institutes  of  other  States,  and  have  been  of  great  service. 

I  select  and  here  present  one  from  among  the  many  valna* 
Ue  discussions  furnished  by  our  own  teachers,  as  illustrativ,  of 
what  is  stated,  and  because  of  its  owu  value,  as  well  as  because 
it  serves  to  give  prominence  h^re  to  a  practical  topic  of  the 
highest  moment  which  very  much  needs  more  attention  from 
teachers,  Superintendents  and  all  who  have  to  do  with  our 
schools.  It  IS  an  Essay  on  '^  Spelling,"  read  by  Charles  H. 
Haynes. 

ESSAT  ON  SPELLING. 

BjBAI)  BirOBB  THE  TeAOHIBS*  INSTITUTE  AT  PEKU,  JUNE  24,   1864. 

Fellow  Teachers  : 

The  sabjeot  of  Spelling,  like  the  Temperance  cause,  is  »  harp 
of  ft  thoosand  strings*  every  chord  of  which  has  been  so  otten  Tibrated,  that 
its  pleadng  melodj  has  long  nnce  departed,  and  yet  the  half  has  not  been  told. 

Many  able  theorists  have  given  us  their  yiews  upon  this  most  important  subject, 
but  have  hWtd  to  produce  the  desired  result,  from  the  fact  that  they  nev3r  reduce 
theory  to  practice. 

By  examining  the  introduction  to  most  of  our  spelling  books,  we  shall  find  thst 
it  consists  of  mere  statements,  without  giving  the  rerson  tbere&r,  while  the  first 
<{iiertioa  which  suggests  itself  to  the  mind  of  an  American  Teacher  is,  **  Why  T  " 

I  have  endeavored  in  this  essay  to  sustain  every  statement  by  prooft  drawn  from 
the  knowledge  of  Ihws  which  govern  mental  action. 

Nothing  need  be  said  at  this  time,  of  the  importance  of  spelling,  for  every  teach* 
er  knows  this,  and  every  true  teacher  will  diligently  seek  all  ireiins  within  his  or 
h^power,  fi>r  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  desirable  object. 

The  first  question  which  arises  is,  when,  or  at  what  age,  should  spelling,  ibr 
the  meet  pan,  be  taught  7 

When  we  are  learning  to  spell,  we  are  merely  learning  forms  and  remembering 
the  vurKNiB  ways  in  which  these  forms  are  combintd  to  make  words. 

This  process  calls  into  action  fir-'t.  Perception,  and  second,  Memory.  In  mere 
•peUing  no  other  powers  of  the  mind  are  employed.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  spell- 
faif  MB  belt  bt  tmght  when  thtie  powers  are  principaL 
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lNif€^hgy  and  experience  teach  us  tbat  the  Peroeptite  fbooltieB  are  the  fint  d»> 
and  for  a  time,  this  eeema  to  be  the  only  active  power  in  the  mind  of  tha 
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ehild.  Soon  the  ReflectiTe  powers  are  dereloped,  and  the  child  now,  instead  of 
fifing  his  attention  to  simply  seeing  and  recognizing  forms,  inquires  for  the  reason 
of  things,  and  seeks  to  enter  upon  higher  and  more  abstract  bxunches  of  study. 

In  the  ayerage  of  American  pupils,  this  latter  p6wer  assumes  the  ascendanpy  at 
from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Hence,  we  draw  our  conclusion  that  spring 
ahooid,  for  the  most  part,  be  accomplished  before  that  age. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  pupils  from  eight  to  ten,  other  things  bong  equal, 
can  commit  the  orthography  of  twice  the  number  of  words  in  a  given  time,  that 
pupils  over  fourteen  can  commit 

Bev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Agt  Mass.  Board  of  Education,  who  has  paid  much  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  says,  **  every  child  of  ordinary  capacity  can  learn  to  sptHl 
all  our  common  words  before  the  age  of  twelve." 

We  answer  our  question,  then,  by  saying,  Spelling  should  be  accomplished  before 
tha  I'Upil  is  twelve  years  of  age  ! 

Much  complfunt  has  been  preferred  against  our  higher  schools  and  seminaries 
for  their  seeming  neglect  of  this  branch  of  study,  but  every  one  will  see  the  wrong- 
fUness  of  this,  for  spelling  should  be  mastered  before  the  pupil  enters  the  higher 
grailes  of  our  schools. 

The  error,  th^n,  is  in  our  common  sohcols;  snd  reason  would  seem  to  point  to  a 
change  here. 

But  I  am  n^et  by  the  argument,  **  We  give  all  the  time  we  have  to  spelling  in 
oar  common  schools,  bow  can  we  do  more  ? 

Our  answer  is.  Take  more  time.  Qive  up  some  other  classes.  No  pupil  is  fit  to 
parsoe  the  study  of  Qramm&r,  or  Geography,  under  the  present  system  of  bocJc 
teaching,  until  he  is  at  least  eleven  years  of  age.  Let  him  spend  the  time  usually 
l^ven  to  these  studies  previous  to  that  age,  in  spelling,  and  he  will  accomplish  aU 
the  branches  as  early  in  Xvfe  as  by  the  present  method,  and  with  a  much  better 
understanding  of  eaclL 

We  try  to  do  too  much  at  once,  and  hence,  fail  to  acconrplish  anything. 

Our  next  question  is.  How  shall  spelling  be  taught  7  and  first,  are  our  spelling 
books  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  schools  7  In  many  of  our  text  books  we  find 
hundreds  of  words  which  are  seldom  or  never  employed  in  actual  life,  aod  the  learn- 
ing of  which  will  never  benefit  the  common  student  I  do  not  disparage  the  learn- 
ing of  all  the  words  in  our  language,  if  we  have  time,  but  let  us  learn  the  most 
important  first 

Again,  the  system  of  classification  employed  is  faulty,  serving  only  to  cultivate 
eircumstantial  memory,  which  is  not  a  permanent  relation.  It  also  leads  to  many 
errors  in  pronunciation  and  inflection  ;  for  example.  Teachers  frequently  misplace 
the  accent  in  such  words  as  the  following  when  they  occur  in  connection  ;  PtonOunc^, 
&6-nounce,  De-nounce,  An-nounce,  &c.,  thus  engendering  in  the  pupil  an  errone- 
ous pronunciation,  which  will  be  a  stumbling  block  through  life. 

This  error  might  be  avoided,  if  a  dififerent  system,  or  no  system  of  classification 
was  employed. 

I  would  urge  teachers  not  to  confine  themselves  to  the  books  in  assigning  lessons , 
for  younger  classes  especially,  but  to  select  words,  classifying  them  according  to 
their  use,  print  them  upon  the  black-board,  requiring  the  pupils  to  copy  them  upon 
their  slates. 

I  shall  speak  more  fully  of  this  method  in  my  Illustrations.  The  lessons  should 
be  short,  and  every  word  thoroughly  committed  before  passing  to  another  lesson. 

How  shall  the  pupil  prepare  his  lesson  7  The  knowledge  of  **  How  to  play  *' 
may  be  innate  ;  but  expenence  teaches  that  the  habit  of  correct  study  must  bo 
acquired,  and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  teachers  should  be  competent  to  in- 
struct their  pupils  how  to  study. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  teachers  assign  a  certain  number  of  times  for  the 
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to  bt  itadied.  Not  long  nnoo  I  Tinted  a  Bohool  where  the  preicribed  number 
fen  /  Nothing  more  fktal  to  the  adTanoeaient  of  the  pipil  could  be  dc  ne,  and 
I  wotiM  consider  eaoh  a  teacher  a  fitter  candidate  for  uur  Institution  at  Brattleboro' 
tluui  for  the  acbool  room  ! 

Toe  leesun  should  be  studied  but  okoe.  The  reasons  are  plain.  We  study  in 
order  to  reo  ember  the  forms  of  the  words.  Memory  depends  upon  stteotton,  that 
ie»  the  grtater  the  degree  of  attention  we  gire  to  any  subject,  the  stronger  it  will  be 
imprei8«d  npon  the  memory,  and  hence  the  more  ea>ily  recalled. 

Attention  is  merely  a  modification  of  a  state  of  mind  produced  by  prolonging 
that  state.  Then  the  time  we  may  remember  a  thing,  the  orthography  ot  a  woro 
for  instance,  depends  npon  the  length  of  the  mental  state  produMd  by  thinking  of 
that  word. 

Now  if  I  haTe  a  lesson  to  commit,  as  for  example.  Cat,  and  Dog,  I  look  first  at 
Cat  three  seconds,  then  at  Drg  three  seconds,  and  so  continue  alternately  until  I 
haTC  studied  my  lest!on  ten  times.  Now  let  us  notice  what  has  been  done.  Ten  im- 
■gcs  of  each  word,  twenty  In  all,  have  been  formed  upon  the  retina  ot  the  eye  and 
conTeyed  to  the  brain,  each  producing  a  change  in  the  mental  state.  Thus  weha^e 
twenty  mental  states  in  ')ne  minute,  an«l  these  produced  so  rapidly  that  the  memo- 
27  takes  cognisiiice  of  only  a  crnfusei  mass  of  forms,  without  regard  to  their  pro- 
per arrangement  to  form  words. 

Now  let  me  study  as  1  propose,  and  notice  the  result  I  fix  my  eye  upon  the  first 
woid,  **  Cat,**  an  imtge  is  formed  and  a'mental  state  is  pro«luced.  I  continue  to 
look  at  the  word  for  thirty  seconds,  the  same  image  is  continued  and  the  mental 
state  prolonged.  I  study  the  next  word  in  a  similar  manner,  with  a  like  result.— 
Hcte  I  have  two  mental  states  in  place  of  twenty,  each  being  in  the  latter  case  tea 
times  as  long  as  the  former,  and  hence  I  am  enabled  to  recall  the  proper  spelling. 
If  stud' ed  by  the  last  method. 

Another  disadvantage  when  the  mental  state  is  so  frequently  changed  is,  that  the 
attenticn  may  be  more  easily  distracted  by  what  is  takiug  pi  ice  in  the  school  room. 

Then,  follow  teachers,  let  your  first  instruction  be  how  to  iiudy^  and  I  assure  yon 
th<it  by  teaching  your  classes  to  study  in  the  mannei  here  proposed,  you  a  ill  confer 
a  greater  good  than  you  can  by  a  whole  year*s  training  in  the  usual  way. 

It  seems  proper  in  ihis  connection  to  refer  to  the  h>ibic  which  obtaios  in  many  of 
00 r  scboiUs,  of  allowing  the  pupils  to  pronounce  the  lesson  after  being  called  for- 
ward for  recitation.  The  same  objection  may  be  offered  to  this  practice,  as  to  the 
naoal  method  of  study.  It  only  tends  to  confuse  what  may  previously  have  been 
clear.  And  again  some  pupils  will  depend  upon  this  reading  to  commit  the  lesson, 
jwlging  that  by  this  once  pronouncing,  they  can  i  emember  it  as  long  as  the  recita- 
tion continues,  and  this  is  their  only  care. 

An  argnment  in  fi&vor  of  this  process  was  lately  given  me  as  follows.  '*  The  pu- 
pils will  not  pronounce  the  words  correctly  by  themselves,  hence,  it  is  necessary  to 
read  iliem  when  they  come  to  recite,  in  order  that  the  teacher  may  correct  the 
erttrs.'* 

Let  erery  rational  teacher  consider  this  argnment.  Is  the  time  to  correct  the 
prononclatioB  after  the  wrong  on?  has  been  instilled  into  the  mind,  or  before? 

Yra  will  all  answer  with  me,  before  most  certainly.  Then  if  the  lesson  is  to  be 
read,  it  shonM  be  done  at  the  time  it  is  assigned,  and  by  the  teacher,  instead  of  the 
pnpIL  Bxperience  proves  that  it  is  easier  to  teach  the  right  first,  than  to  eradicate 
esTors  and  then  teach  the  truth. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  les:H>n  to  be  assigned,  read  by  the  teacher,  correctly 
studied  by  the  pupil,  and  the  class  called  forward  for  recitation.  The  first  thing  to 
notice  Is  the  position  of  the  class. 

In  all  oases  the  pupils  should  stand,  for  the  mind  acts  with  greater  freedom  when 
the  body  is  standing.    I  would  not  allow  a  pupil  to  sit  while  reciting  in  any  branch. 

Cnrred  lines  are  elements  of  beauty ,  as  they  suggest  to  us  the  pleasing  attributes 
of  the  mind,  while  straight  lines  sre  elements  of  sublimity,  as  indicating  vast* 
in  fitent ;  thorcfore  I  wonld,  when  possible,  arrange  my  class  in  the  form  of  a 
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ctirre  ;  but  whether  o^ed  or  otherwise,  I  would  hare  them  in  perfect  linee,  and 
teach  thera  to  arrangPth  em  selves  without  **  toeing  a  mark,**  for  this  will  tend  to 
cultivate  good  taste,  as  the  object  of  thought  will  ^  the  good  appearance  of  tha 
class,  in8te»id  of  the  mark  upon  the  floor. 

The  teaQher  should  dictate  the  words  to  the  pupil,  but  it  should  be  understood 
that  thej  will  be  prooouDced  but  once,  for  otherwise,  the  pupils  will  become  listless, 
and  a  generiil  state  of  inattenttoo  will  be  the  condition  of  the  class. 

In  pronouDcing,  the  teacher  should  avoid  favoring  the  spelling,  as  for  example, 
pronouncing  Verifjr,  Venfjr,  or  Separate,  Separate. 

The  pupil  stiould  repeat  the  wurl  after  the  teacher  in  order  that  it  may  be  cer- 
tain that  the  word  is  understood,  and  also  that  thej  articulute  sounds  may  indicate  the 
spelling.  Each  syllable  should  be  pronounced  as  spelled,  and  Isstly  the  whole  word, 
u  the  syllable  cun^i8ts  uf  but  one  letter,  it  is  customary  to  omit  the  pn.'nunciatioD, 
but  this  should  nut  be  a'lowed.  Fur  example,  in  spelling  Verify,  the  second  sylla- 
ble should  be  fpelled  i  (loug  1)  and  pronounce^  i,  (short  I.)  In  pronouncing  a 
syllable,  be  carvtul  to  give  the  same  sounds  as  the  same  syllable  would  possess  if  the 
whole  word  was  npukeu. 

The  pupd  fch'iuli  be  nllowe^l  to  trv  but  once  upon  a  word,  for  the  second  spell- 
ing can  be  only  guessing,  and  too,  it  is  unfair,  fur  many  words  can  be  reasonably 
sptUed  in  but  two  torui^,  fur  illuetratiun,  words  ending  with  (ton  or  $ion.  If  man- 
sion be  first  spellei  with  a  **  t,*'  the  second«trial  vvill  surely  be  **  b,*'  while  another 
pupil  may  have  a  much  more  difficult  word  which  may  be  spelled  in  several  difler- 
ent  ways,  and  yet  each  give  cearly  the  proper  articulate  elements. 

The  su  ject  of  *''  tikiug  places  **  as  it  is  termed,  has  been  often  discussed,  and 
arguments   pro  and  con   offered  in  abundance.     I  fi'id  one  seri-^us  objection  to  it. 

All  mUids  are  not  deveiope  1  alike.  A,  at  the  age  of  seven,  may  be  capable  of 
learning  the  same  lesdou  perfectly,  that  B,  twelve  >ears  old,  can  learn  indiih;rently. 

Now  if  B.  studies  a^  di  igently  as  A,  he  is  entitled  to  the  same  credit.  That  is,  if 
A.  stuiJier  one  hour  and  spehs  every  woid,  and  U.  studies  the  same  and  misses  half 
the  wo  ds,  (if  this  is  all  the  time  b.  could  give  to  the  lesson;  they  both  deserve 
equal  credit,  tor  merit  is  not  alone  iu  succeedift^f  bui  in  trying/.  If  **  taking  places  ** 
was  Hllowe>i,  A.  would  gain  unfairly  over  B. 

When  such  a  course  is  pursued,  the  pupil  going  above  should  always  step  behind 
the  class,  never  front.  First,  •'sa  lesson  of  propriety,  and  second,  if  he  goes  before 
he  Will  step  backward  into  the  line,  and  as  I  have  trequently  observed  w.ll  come  in 
ooutict  with  some  other  pupils,  while  in  moving  behind  the  class  he  can  see  where 
to  step. 

There  is  one  little  point  which,  though  not  of  vital  importance,  yet  demands  to  be 
notioed.  It  is  usual  at  the  commencement  of  every  study  to  give  a  definition  of  the 
study,  and  theiefore  a  definition  of  Spelling  should  be  given.  It  is  usually  given 
thus,  **  Combining  the  letters  of  a  word  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  is  called 
spclliog  " 

Now  .the  spelling  of  every  word  should  agree  with  the  definition.  Let  us  see  if 
they  do  in  the  common  mode  ot  spelling.  Take  for  example  the  word  **  M«x>n." 
The  child  siys,  **  m-douole  o-n  moon."  We  have  no  such  letter  as  double  o,  there- 
lore  the  letteis  have  not  been  combined  in  the  order  in  which  (hey  occur,  and  ao-> 
cording  to  our  defiuition  tne  word  has  not  been  spelled.  It  should  be  given  m-o-o-n 
moon. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  surprise  that  the  practice  of  silent  spelling,  by  writing,  is 
not  more  ireq  entiy  employe  i,  since  we  lear{i  the  orthOj^raphy  ot  words  mainly  in 
order  to  be  aule  to  write  them  correctly. 

I  think  it  would  be  better  if  most  oi  the  spelling  exercises  were  conducted  in  this 
way. 

Let  each  pupil,  in  the  higher  classes,  be  provided  with  a  black-board  in  which  to 
wr  te  the  words.  (The  younger  classes  might  use  slates  or  the  black-board,  and 
print  their  words.)    I'hese  books,  or  sUtes,  might  be  collected  and  corrected  by  tome 
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ml,  or  hy  the  tenoher.  Let  each  misspelled  word  be  cbeoked,  and  this  will  plaoe 
oMnotlj  before  each  one  ju«t  those  words  which  deman«l  particular  attention. 
Ttm  at  the  end  of  the  week«  or  two  weeks,  give  for  a  lesson  all  those  Wv^rds  which 
kre  been  misspelled. 

As  for  definitions,  no  word  should  ever  be  passed  until  it  is  perfectly  anderstood, 
but  it  is  alwajs  prefi  rable  that  the  child  should  ^xve  the  defiiiitiou  in  his  d^n  w<utls, 
utile  object  of  all  Education  is  not  to  teach  the  chiJd  to  repeat  the  thoughts  0/ 
others,  bat  to  think  for  himself. 

The  oral  spelling  exercises  are  usually  liable  to  the  charge  of  being  monotonous, 
aid  hence  fail  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  class.  I  will  now  illustrate  a  tew  ex- 
crnaes  which  will  serve  to  awaken  an  interest,  and  secure  the  attention  of  the  class 
to  the  work. 

FIRST  METEIOD 

b  OALLKD  AssociATK  SpEUiNO.  Each  pnpil  gives  one  letter  or  syllable.  Dlas- 
tntion — The  word  may  be  t*erpendicular.  No.  1  pn  nounoes  the  word.  No.  2  says 
J*p,"  8  sajFS  •*  e,"  4  says  ••  r."  6  Fays  ••  per,"  Bnd  so  cootiouiiig  until  the  spelling 
ig  completed,  when  the  word  should  be  pronounced  by  the  whole  chiss. 

The  spelling  should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  though  but  one  individual  was  giving 
the  exercise. 

This  secures  p^fect  attention. 

SECOND  METHOD, 

Caluco  Cappiko.  In  this  ex<frcise  the  teacher  proposes  a  word  to  the  f  rst  popil 
who  spells  it,  and  then  gi^es  to  the  next  a  wurd,  the  fii-st  letter  of  which  is  the  same 
11  the  last  letter  of  his  wtrd.     Illustrution — School,  Lady,  Youth,  Happiness,  &c. 

This  is  good  as  a  review  exercise.  It  teaches  pupils  to  think  quickly,  and  serves 
toeoltivate  **  Language." 

THIRD  METHOD. 

BomomAL  Spcllino.  The  teacher  reads  a  whole  sentence  and  each  pupil  will 
then  spell  one  wordin  order.  No  1  spf^lling  the  first  word,  No.  2  the  second,  &c. — 
dostration — **  No  whispering  should  ever  be  allowed  in  school."  The  lesson  may 
be  printed  by  the  teacher  upon  the  black  board,  or  lA  given  from  the  reading  books. 
This  metihod  onltivates  memory. 

FOURTH  METHOD. 

Causd  Emphatto  Spxluno.    The  teacher  reads  a  sentence,  requiring  the  pupils 

to  epell  in  order  (as  in  third  methofl)  the  emphatic  words.    lilustrution— The  nind  of 

yamik  is  ike  a  field  of  luxuriant  «oi7,  in  which  the  seeds  of  vice  or  virtue  germinate, 

and  ekoot  forth  with  vigor,  producing  a  glorious  harvest  of  usefulness  to  mankind 

'  or  a  tickly  growth  of  vice  and  m  sery. 

This  exero  se  04Jltivates  the  ear,  and  renders  it  peculiarly  sensible  to  those  nice 
i^iftini!fi^tnf!  of  inflection  which  constitute  the  beauty  of  Reading  or  Singing. 

FIFTH  METHOD 

Is  an  exercise  in  words  alike  in  sound  but  differing  in  orthography.  The  teacher 
shonld  assign  for  a  lespon  one  word  of  each  sound.  The  pupil  is  to  find  another, 
diflering  in  the  spellinir,  spell  each,  and  consiruci  a  sentence  employing  each  word 
properly.  UlustrHtioo— The  te»icher  m4|  assign  for  the  lesson,  ••  Might."  *•  dail," 
••  Right,*'  •  Knew,"  &c.  The  first  word  being  giveu  to  a  pupil  he  would  spell 
Might,  then  Mite,  and  give  a  sentence  as,  **  you  might  give  me  a  mite.. 

Right,  Write.— It  is  right  to  write  letters. 

Knew,  New.  - 1  knew  the  dress  was  not  new. 

Hub  exerdse  cultivates  comparison  and  Composition. 
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SIXTH  METHOD 

Is  like  the  fifth,  except  the  teacher  dictatee  the  eentence,  reqoiriog  the  words  of 
timilsr  Bound  to  be  spelled  id  the  order  in  which  they  occur.    Ulnetration— 

The  beech  grew  upon  the  beach. 

He  adiiW  to  the  price  of  the  adz,  * 

He  aU  eight  apples. 

He  knoiot  he  has  a  note,  ko, 

*  This  word  is  sometimes  spelled  adze.  When  two  spelliogs  are  anthorSaed  aU 
ways  employ  the  shorter  and  earier. 

SEVENTH  METHOD. 

Ikdkpekdbnt  Spelling.  This  is  the  method  which  should  ordinarily  be  em^ 
ployed,  as  it  prevents  the  unfairness  of  the  usual  recitations.  By  the  rid  process 
if  a  word  is  misspelled,  the  same  word  is  pronounced  to  the  next  in  order  who 
eridently  has  a  better  chance  to  give  the  correct  orthography,  and  so  in  proportioa 
to  the  numbers  who  have  missed  the  word,  has  the  next  pupil  less  forms  to  choose 
from,  and  ccoseqoently  is  liss  liable  to  give  an  incorrect  form. 

To  reipedf  this  evil,  the  teacher  should,  if  a  mistake  is  made,  take  no  notice  of 
the  fact,  but  dictate  a  new  word  to  the  next  pupil  who,  if  he  notices  the  previous 
error,  will  spe  1  the  word  missed  instead  of  the  one  put  to  him.  If  he  does  not  no> 
tice  the  error,  then  he  is  as  much  at  fault  as  the  one  who  first  misspelled  it,  and  new 
words  should  be  dictated  to  each  successive  pupil  until  some  onecorfects  the  error, 
and  takes  his  poeition  above  the  one  who  gave  the  incorrect  spelling.  If  the  pupil 
spelling  the  word  be  already  above  the  latter  he  should  be  placed,  of  oourse,  at  tD« 
head. 

Recitations  conducted  in  this  manner  will  secure  the  closest  attention  of  every 
member  of  thto  class  to  the  work. 

EIGHTH  METHOD. 

Classified  Speluno.  I  have  spoken  of  the  fiiolty  classificatipn  employed  in  our 
spelling  books  as  the  prime  source  of  erroneous  pronunciation. 

A  better  system,  I  think,  WGSild  be  to  classify  words  according  to  their  use.  For 
example,  one  lesson  miitht  comprise  the  names  of  all  materials  used  in  building  ; 
another,  all  parts  of  buildings  ;  a  third,  all  articles  in  the  school-room  ;  a  fourth 
all  hxm  tools  ;  fitth,  all  farm  producs  ;  sixth,  carpenters  tools  ;  seventh,  parts 
of  human  body,  &c.,  &o.  In  thi-*  way  we  teach  just  those  words  which  will  be  us»> 
All  in  actual  life,  and  teaeh  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  thing  will  be  the  object 
of  thought,  and  not  merely  the  came.  This  relation  serves  to  aid  the  memory.  In 
these  exercises,  vary  the  position  of  the  class  and  method  of  conducting  the  nsoita* 
tion.  Have  them  write  upon  piper  one  day,  upon  tjlackboard  the  next,  orally  the 
next,  &c.  When  it  is  possiole,  induce  the  children  to  present  the  objects,  the  n-imes 
of  which  they  spell.  In  spelling  the  parts  of  the  body,  have  the  pupils  place  the 
hand  in  concert  upon  the  parts. 

Ihe  author's  method  is  this.  On  stated  days  the  pupils  form  their  own  spelling 
lessons.  Given  for  subject,  **  The  names  of  articles  in  a  gn  eery  store.*'  Ihesub- 
jeot  is  given  two  days  previous  to  the  recitation.  Twenty  minutes  is  allowed  for  re- 
oitaticn,  during  whicn  each  pupil  writes  each  name  he  has  found.  The  books  are 
then  examined,  and  the  misspelled  words  writen  upon  the  board  for  the  next  les- 
son. In  spelling  **  Nouns,'*  a  little  girl  el^n  years  of  age  wrote  one  thousand, — 
only  three  misspelled  ! 

NINTH  METHOD. 

Let  each  pupil  bring  in  several  difficult  common  words.  No.  1  will  propose  one 
of  his  words  to  whom  he  may  chootie.  If  it  be  correctly  spelled,  the  latttrmayln 
turn  propose  one  of  his  words  ;  but  if  it  was  misspelled.  No.  1  himself  shall  spell  H, 
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••dthe«thtrpiipilslit)lk0ethepriTilmofpropodBgoM  words.    GontiBQe 

iBthu  wiy  nBtn  all  the  words  arespened  or  lost 

TENTH  METHOD. 

OiOBQanmio  Fobms.  Every  ecbool  should  be  supplied  with  a  oomplete  set  of 
feoBNtrio  forms,  and  lessons  may  be  given  from  them.  •  The  pupil  spelling  the  name 
isd  dioosing  from  all  the  forms  the  one  to  which  this  name  is  applied.  Where  a  set 
oTftrBs  cannot  be  procured  thej  may  be  represented  upon  the  blackboard. 

ELEVENTH  METHOD. 

OiOQBAPHiCAi..  Give  for  a  lesson  a  State  or  Country,  requiring  the  spelling  of 
OMOities  or  countries.  Rivers,  Capes,  &c.,  &o.  This  is  particulaily  ueeftil  in  res* 
ptet  to  our  own  state  and  country. 

TWELFTH  METHOD. 

The  teacher  asngns  for  a  lesaon  some  primitive  word  as  **  care,**  requirins  the 
popils  to  form  and  spell  all  the  derivtaives  as,  Careftil,  Gareftilly,  CareAiUiess, 
Cweless,  Carelessly,  Carelessness,  &c.  Or  from  **  Case**  form  Caseharden,  Case- 
faufie.  Casement,  Casemate,  Coseshot,  Caseworm,  jro. 

THIRTEENTH  METHOD. 

IimrrmATKD  Spblluo.  By  this  method  the  pupil  illustrates  the  meaning  nf  the 
word  and  gives  its  etymology.  I  will  illustrate  this  method  by  the  word  Thermome- 
ter. 

A  pni»l  rises,  holding  in  his  hand  a  Thermometer  and  says,  '*I  hold  here  an  in- 
straoient  employed  for  measuring  heat,  hence  we  might  call  it  a  heat-measurer,  but 
we  have  a  word  which  means  heat  measurer  which  is  Thermometer.*'  Close  by 
qidling  the  word,  and  writing  it  upon  the  board.  It  may  be  interesting  for  the 
tsaeher  to  give  an  account  of  the  invention,  use ,  and  manufficture  of  this  instru- 

Many  words  may  be  thus  illustrated  and  would  interest  the  pupils,  by  teaching 
^cm  that  these  words  are  not  meaningless  things,  but  contain  in  theinselves  the 
.dsas  which  distinguishes  the  objects  to  which  the  names  are  applied. 

FOURTEENTH  METHOD 

Consists  in  choosing  sides  and  keeping  an  account  of  errors.  The  whole  school 
SMj  engage  in  this  as  a  review  exercise,  and  it  may  properly  be  employed  at  least 
oooe  a  week. 

These  are  only  a  fisw  of  the  methods  which  actual  experience  has  proven  to  be 
pnetical,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  end  which  they  are  designed  to  secure,  viz: 
aD  increased  interest  in  this  most  important  branch  of  Education. 

Every  ingenious  teacher  will  be  constantly  engaged  in  inventing  ways  by  which 
popils  may  be  interested  and  benefited,  and  we  hope  that  the  compensation  allowed 
will  soon  be  saflleient  to  warrant  a  more  thorough  preparation  for  the  work,  and  an 
nereaeed  expenditure  of  time  and  talent 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

An  inspection  of  the  official  reports  of  the  Town  Saperin- 
tendents,  who  are  charged  with  the  sapervision  of  the  schools, 
and,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  are  required  to  make 
frequent  yisitations  to  them,  furnishes  oue  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  most  reliable  means  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  as  to  their 
actual  condition.    Before  proceeding,  then,  to  give  the  statisti- 
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cal  enmrnarj,  or  my  own  observations,  I  present  here«  extracts 
from  the  returns  of  the  Superintendents,  made  in  response  to 
the  statistical  questions.  A  moment^s  consideration  will  show 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give,  within  the  limits  of  the  Annual 
Beport,  all  that  may  be  reported  by  all  the  Superintendents  in 
reference  to  the  schools ;  and  that  extracts  from  the  reports  are 
all  that  can  be  furnished.  In  making  these  extracts,  the  effort 
has  t»een  to  ^ive  as  wide  spread,  and  general  a  view  as  is  pos-. 
sible,  by  givmg  reports  from  all  the  different  sections  of  the 
State,  and  thus  to  give  a  fair  representation  of  these  different 
sections,  and  of  all  the  various  and  often  conflicting  views  that 
are  given  of  the  school  system  and  of  its  administration. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  SUPERINTENDENTS'  REPORTS. 

At  regards  the  School  Registers  and  Annual  Reports,  I  have  to  say,  that  great 
care  ana  labor  are  required  in  keeping  and  making  them  out,  in  order  to  render 
them  of  any  serviee,  but  they  disclose  some  "  astounding  "  facts,  which  vezy 
mucti  need  to  be  brought  before  the  public.  The  Registers  tell  sad  tales  of 
"  irregularity  in  attendance,  and  tardiness,"  and  dSmissals,  the  blame  of 
whicn,  is  partly  charged  to  parents,  but  not  a  little,  also,  on  the  tetLchen,  as  tho 
diflerent  results  in  the  name  school  district,  under  different  teachers,  abun- 
dantly show. 

1  regard  the  Teachers  Institute's  as  veiy  valuable  indeed,  not  only  to  teachers, 
but  wnat  is  equally  necessary,  in  awakening  a  community  to  some  soltaUa 
degree  of  interest  in  the  schools.  For  teachers,  they  clearly  are  not  all  that  is 
needed,  they  are  too  short,  and  consequently  too  much  hurried. 

We  very  much  need  a  State  J)/brmal  School;  we  want  teachers  trained  to  their 
work, — ^teachers  acquainted  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline, — teachers  who  liave  made  it  their  study,  and  who  intend  to  make  it 
their  business  to  instruct  the  young.  One  model  teacher  in  each  town,  could 
hardly  fail  to  elevate  all  the  schools. 

A  serious  loss  is  sustained  by  the  too  frequent  change  of  teachen,  which  is  only 
the  natural  consccjuenct's  of  the  annual  change  of  the  person  fi|ling  the  office  ai 
Prudential  Committee.  The  law  does  not  n^yd  altering,  btit  practice  does.  In 
my  report  to  the  Town,  1  recommended  the  re-election  of  the  same  person,  so 
as  in  effect  to  make  the  term  of  office  for  the  Prudential  Conmiittee  three  yean, 
instead  of  one,  and  that  this  committee  seek  a  teacher  with  the  intention  of 
retaining  the  same  during  the  whole  time.  U'  success  warrants  it.  It  will  secoro 
greater  care  in  the  selection,  and  offer  to  the  person  cnmloyed,  a  stimulus  to  do 
well,  and  to  improve  from  term  to  term.  As  it  is,  the  Prudential  Committee  is 
scarcely  elected,  before  he  must  supply  one,  and  have  school  o|x*ned,  and  he  has 
scarcely  time  to  correct  his  own  mistakes,  before  he  is  out  of  office  ;  and  another 
takes  his  place,  only  to  rei)eat  the  same  fruitless  experiment.  The  result  is  a 
series  of  exi)eriment8  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  wherein,  the  district  gets 
.the  benefit  of  no  one's  experience.  In  my  judgment,  full  one-fourth  of  the 
profit  of  our  schools  is  sacrificed  to  this  pernicious  system  of  rotation.  There 
is  no  continuous  and  regular  progniss  for  the  scholar,  such  as  a  judicious  teach< 
er,  retained  from  term  to  term,  might  prescribe,  and  would  feel  under  obligation 
to  secure.  My  theory  is,  tluit  the  Ixit  teacher  available  should  be  emp.oyed, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  be  retained  until  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  securing  a  better  one. 

A.  A.  BAKER,  ComwalL 
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I  MtofVB  it  is  an  unheard  of  tbii^,  in  our  town,  to  print  the  Saperintendent'B 
imrt^  flo  that  I  am  unable  to  sendy ou  a  copy, — but  a  few romarsa on  the  state 
QCoiir  acfaoola,  and  kindred  topics,  may  be  acceptable. 

I  reported  to  the  town  that  "  there  had  been  more  good  teachers  employed 
daring  the  past  year,  in  our  town,  than  in  any  previous  year  since  my  aoquain- 
tnee  with  the  schools."  Tet,  I  was  compelled  to  say,  "  that  the  schools  were 
§u  from  beisff  what  they  ought  to  be,  or  what  they  might  have  been,  had  the 
idbool  rooms  oeen  furnished  with  suitable  apparatus  and  other  aids  for  illus- 
twian  and  elucidation,  and  had  the  efibrts  of  teachers  been  promptly  seconded 
hj  paicnta."  A  great  obstacle  to  the  support  of  good  schoolis,  is  the  smallness 
01  many  of  our  <Sstrict8.  Consolidation  and  the  establishment  of  union  and 
paded  schools,  were  recommended  as  remedies  for  most  of  the  evils  from 
which  we  suffer.  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  suggestion  was  received  favorably  by 
■my,  and  the  idea  is  gai^ng  ground.  I  hope  ere  long,  the  small  districts,  with 
Aflir  diminntive  school  houses,  will  be  among  the  thmgs  that  were,  and  more 
mnedve  surroundings  will  take  their  places. 

Ov  registers  have  been  well  kept  the  past  year,  as  far  as  the  teacher  is  con- 
Qvned ;  but  it  is  mortifying  to  report  a  great  remissness  on  the  part  of  district 
cMdb»  in  filling  out  and  fihng  them  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office,  according  to  law.* 
Thsy  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  it  is  only  by  these  statistics  that  a  true 
tawwledge  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  schools  is  obtained,  or  that  this 
ksswledge  is  of  the  least  importance.  If  district  clerks  (as  has  been  suggested 
W  some  superintendent,  previously,)  were  required  to  file  a  certificate  in  the 
ftwn  Cleock  8  office,  tliat  they  had  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  law,  in  this 
iwpect,  before  receiving  any  of  the  public  money,  1  think  it  would  correct  this 
aan«oixipliance. 

In  regard  to  Teachers'  Institutes,  I  know  of  but  one  class  who  oppose  them, 
<v  grodge  the  meager  allowance  for  their  support,  furnished  by  the  State  ;  it  is 
those  who  never  attended  them,  or  have  taken  any  pains  to  inform  themselves  of 
thiir  opemtions  or  results.  I  rejoice  that  the  practice  of  "  boarding  around  '*  is 
to  be  known  no  more ;  I  hear  of  no  demurs  as  to  the  propriety  and  justice  of 
the  recent  enactments  terminating  it. 

MTBON  OBVIS,  Ferrisburgh. 


I  think  the  enactment,  terminating  the  practice  of  "  boarding  around,"  is 
TBij  iigodicious.  It  would  have  been  much  better  as  it  was,  leaving  it  to  the 
mod  sense  of  the  district  to  determine  which  way  they  would  prefer.  In  some 
HKalities,  it  is  better  for  the  teacher  to  board  around,  and  in  others,  better  for 
the  tfmcher  to  board  in  one  place.  There  would  be  grievances  to  be  borne,  as 
the  law  is  now,  and  as  it  wai ;  but  the  districts  in  Vermont  are  usually  so  situ- 
iled,  that  it  is  generally  as  pleasant  to  board  **  aroimd."  In  some  localities, 
the  teachers  would  fare  better,  to  board  around  ;  they  have  a  better  opportuni- 
tv  to  learn  "  human  nature," — they  get  better  acquainted  with  the  parents  and 
toe  scholars.  If  the  teacher  exerts  a  good  influence,  it  is  better  for  the  scholars 
and  parents,  for  the  teacher  to  be  sometimes  in  the  family  ;  or.  if  the  teacher 
exerts  a  bad  influence,  the  parents  can  sooner  detect  it,  than  if  he  boarded  all 
the  time  in  one  place.  I  comd  give  many  reasons  why  the  present  law  should  be 
fepeded,  but  I  nave  not  time  to  enter  into  an  argimient  at  Icn^h,  but  will 
mentiQn  one  or  two  cases  that  have  come  under  my  observation.  It  is  generally 
managed  to  board  the  teacher  at  the  lotoest  price  possible.  Some  have  md  off  the 
board,  who  live  in  the  extreme  portion  of  the  district,  making  it  very  inconve- 
nient  for  the  teacher,  also  making  it  look  bad  for  the  district.  Some  have  bid 
off  the  board,  where,  but  poor  teachers  would  like  to  board  at  all,  much  less  be 
eompelled  to  board  through  a  whole  school  term. 

H.  Z.  CHURCHILL,  Goshen. 
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.  Tlie  recent  enactment,  tenninating  the  practice  of  "  boardinp^  around,"  is  not 
well  received  in  this  vicinity.  In  these  times  of  high  taxation,  it  is  thought  thai 
doubling  the  district  taxes  will  bear  heavy  on  the  poor  back  districts,  and  will 
tend  to  oreak  up  their  schools  entirely ;  they  could  furnish  wood  and  board,  and 
not  seem  to  feel  it,  like  paying  the  money  for  it.  Again,  it  is  thought  that  in 
our  rural  districts,  scholars  will  learn  better,  to  board  with  teachers, — they  aze 
sooner  acquainted,  and  lose  that  shyness,  so  characteristic  in  children  who  live 
badL. 

With  regard  to  School  Registers,  I  find  that  Clerks  have  sadly  neglected  their 
duty,  BO  much  so,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  anything  like  a  correct  report. 

SOLOMON  DUNHAM,  Hancock. 


In  looking  over  the  very  good  report  of  the  Vermont  Board  of  Education  far 
1864,  with  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  that  Board,  I  can  add  no  new  ideas.-^ 
Could  I  think  of  one  word  to  say  that  would  impress  the  fact  upon  the  pecqila 
that  good  order  is  the  very  first  necessary  element  towards  having  a  good 
school,  I  would  cheerfully  do  so. 

*  In  regard  to  the  new  law  that  terminates  the  boarding  around,  I  like  it  verj 
much,  for  many  reasons ;  it  is  always  embarrassing  to  teachers,  and  the  beat 
boarding  places  near  the  school  houses  have  the  work  to  do,  therefore,  mukiny 
a  very  unequal  arrangement.  I  think  the  law  will  produce  a  good  effect,  ana 
give  satisfaction  ffener^y.  I  know  of  no  person  in  this  vidmty  who  would 
rather  see  the  children  grow  up  in  ignorance,  than  to  pay  his  share  on  the 
Grand  List,  to  have  the  cmldren  all  sent  to  schools  properly  conducted. 

JOSEPH  MORSE,  Leicester, 


The  recent  enactment,  terminating  the  practice  of  "  boarding  around,"  ia,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  received  with  marked  disfavor  by  those  who  have  taxes  to  paj, 
and  no  children  to  educate,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  working  mischief,  by  vHaniDft 
up  this  class  of  men,  where  there  is  a  majority  of  them  to  vote  down  a  scho^ 
But  a  better  feeling  will,  I  trust,  soon  prevail,  and  the  oppoeiton  in  time  die  oat. 
Teachers,  especially  females,  are  of  course  delighted  with  the  change. 

A.  U.  ELDREDGE,  Linoohi. 


*  *  Our  schools  the  past  year  have  generallv  been  under  the  care  of 
skillful  and  successful  teachers,  some  of  them  might  be  termed  model  scbools. 
Some  of  the  teachers  awakened  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  by  getting 
up  school  celebrations,  and  thereby  calling  the  attention  of  parents  to  the 
sdiools.     We  miss  those  fine  teachers  we  had  from  our  College  before  the  war. 

GEORGE  SMITH,  Middlebuiy. 

My  opinion  of  the  above  named  "  enactment "  is,  that  it  is  too  arbitrary.  I 
think  the  law  should  be  modified,  so  that  it  mav  be  as  the  Prudential  Committee 
and  teachers  can  agree  about  boarding.  Board  and  fuel,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  law,  will  amount  to  fully  as  much  as  the  tetu^er's  wages, 
unless  the  teacher  should  be  boarded  in  a  cheap  place,  where  he  would  be  dissat- 
isfied, and  would  not  do  as  well  for  his  school.  Besides,  taxes,  and  indeed  every- 
thing, takes  our  cash  so  very  fast,  that  I  fear  our  teachers  will  not  be  aa  good  as 
they  otherwise  would. 

CHARLES  E.  ABELL,  Orwdl. 


While  I  can  say  that  the  schools  in  this  town  have  been  good  during  the  past 
year,  with  one  exception,  and  the  teachers  earnest,  and  faithful  in  doing  ineir 
duty,  I  regret  to  say,  that  the  community  at  large  have  not  taken  that  interest 
in  the  matter  which  its  importance  would  seem  to  demand. 
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If  it  wen  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Prudential  Committee  to  keep  awaj 

from  the  schoob,  then  this  town  has  been  fortunate  in  its  selection  of  Uommit* 

tflo^  for  only  three  of  them  have  vinted  the  schools  in  their  districts,  and  if  a 

chtDige  in  the  office  of  Committee  should,  for  any  reason,  be  deemed  advisable, 

there  IS  material  for  the  same  sort  left.  •    Little  better  can  be  said  in  relation  to 

the  patrons  of  the  school,  so  far  as  visiting  them  is  concerned.    One  of  the 

minj  good  effects  which  would  result  from  a  more  general  practice  of  visiting 

Kbools  by  patrons,  and  learning  from  actual  observation,  what  a  difference  there 

is  in  the  methods  pursued,  and  in  the  order  maintained  bj  the  various  teachers, 

would  be  the  emplojment  of  teachers  more  than  one  term ;  as  it  is  at  present,  it 

oakes  but  little  dLOferenoe  whether  a  teacher  does  well,  or  otherwise, — ^he  la 

smeneded  at  the  next  term.     Again,  teachers  who,  upon  examination,  exhibit 

tamihar  acquaintance*  with  the  studies  required  by  law,  when  they  become 

eogBged  in  the  actual  duties  of  teaching,  show  that  they  do  not  possess  that 

liappj  fM^olty  of  interesting  the  children,  and  imparting  instruction,  that  is  so 

aecBBsafy  to  success  in  teacmng.    This  peculiar  faculty,  or  aptness  to  teach, 

eumot  be  ascertained  otherwise  than  by  viditing  the  schools ;  neither  is  it  cneor 

the  legal  requirements  necessary  ^  procure  a  certificate.    Hence,  it  remains  of 

the  district,  which  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  services  of  a  real  /ive, 

nidi  awake  teacher,  to  say,  whether  they  will  strive  to  retain  the  servias  of 

fladi  a  teadier,  more  than  one  term,  even  though  it  may  co6t  a  few  dollars ;  or 

diange  teachers  each  term,  and  trust  to  luck  for  the  result. 

The  act  passed  by  the  Legislature,  last  fall,  placing  all  the  expense  of  school, 
(except  what  is  defrayed  by  the  public  money)  on  the  Grand  List,  is  another 
step  towards  perfecting  that  system  of  instruction,  already  inaugurated  in  this 
State.  In  a  free  country,  should  there  not  be  free  schools  ?  In  relation  to  the 
pnctice  of  "  boarding  around,"  teachers,  instead  of  feeling  Uke  pilgrims  in  a 
strange  land,  wandering  about  the  district,  seeking  for  somethiiig  to  devour, 
win  have  an  opportunity  to  rest,  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  and  prepare  for 
the  duties  of  tine  morrow. 

There  is  one  thing  mo^,  which  I  trust  will  in  due  time  be  deemed  neoessaiy, 
and  that  is,- a  Normal  School.  While  I  regard  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  as  at 
present  conducted,  as  well  nigh  indispensable,  yet,  the  time  devoted  to  them  in 
each  eoonty,  is  far  too  short  for  that  tnorough  preparation  which  young  te&ch- 
cn  require  to  fit  themselves  for  one  of  the  most  responsible  avocations. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  that  every  teacher  in  this  town  availed  themselves  of  the 
onpQrtozdty  to  attend  the  Institute  held  last  year. 

T.  BROOKINS,  Shoreham. 


P**^**(y  bounties  to  furnish  volunteers  for  the  army,  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tioii  of  tms  town  for  the  past  year,  more  than  any  other  interest.  But  still  L 
think  the  educational  interest  has  not  declined. 

I  think  the  present  common  school  system  is  working  admirably  in  this  town. 
There  is,  however,  great  chance  for  improvement  ^et. 

The  districts  are  not  particular  enough  in  selectmg  their  officers,  and  in  care- 
ful k)oking  for  the  comfort  and  interest  of  their  scholars. 

The  Registers  are  doing  their  share  of  good,  if  well  kept ;  which  the  Super- 
intendents should  eame^y  request  every  teacher  they  license,  to  do  faithluKy 
and  correctly. 

I  think  the  Teachers'  Institutes  of  much  benefit  to  our  teachers,  if  they  attend 
them,  and  I  have  urged  the  necessity  of  their  attendance,  by  every  teacher,  or 
one  who  is  intending  to  teach.  The  chief  trouble  seems  to  be,  tUey  are  too  far 
away  from  us. 

ny  of^nion  of  the  recent  enactment,  terminating  the  practice  of  "  boarding 
aroiuid,  is,  that  it  ^vnll  work  well  if  the  districts  sustain  it  as  they  should.  I 
am  unable  to  say  how  it  is  received  by  the  town  generally.     Our  town  has  not 
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Tfl  Moeired  lie  oopfes  of  the  school  laws  for  1864,  and  many  are  oomplaloing 
thil  ihoy  do  not  imderstand  the  new  law. 

W.  M.  DAY,  Starksboro. 


Perhaps  I  cannot  better  express  my  views  in  this  communication,  than  to 
Bond  yoa  some  extracts  from  my  Report,  to  the  town  for  1865,  which  is  not 
pdntM. 

"  As  results  of  my  official  visits  to  our  schools,  the  past  year,  and  of  the  ob- 
MTvatlons  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  actual  progress  made  in  them,  t 
i|in  happy  to  be  able  to  report  commendable  progress  in  them  alL  Jud£;inx^ 
from  the  industry  of  the  pupils  generally,  and  the  thoroughness  and  faithfoE 
nfiiB  of  the  teacners,— judging  also  from  the  order  and  discipline  apparent  in 
most  of  them,  I  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  they  nave  been 
k«pt  in  good  condition,  and  that  substantial  improvements,  on  the  whole,  havB 
b^en  miSle  during  the  year.  More  attention,  evidently,  has  been  paid  (certainly 
oa  the  part  of  some  of  the  teachers)  of  late,  to  reading  and  spellmg,  than  for- 
merly, and  greater  thoroughness  has  been  manifested  m  the  mgher  oranches  of 
common  school  education,  such  as  Geography,  Arithmetic  and  Grammar. 

"  I  would  call  the  attention  of  district  committees  to  the  importance  of  em- 
ploying teachers  in  our  schools,  whose  literary  qualifications  are  of  a  hi;fh  order, 
who  have  had  experience  in  teaching,  and  whose  manners  and  morals  are  sudi 
as  have  given  them  a  reputation,  that  will  any  where  commend  them  as  worthy 
to  be  employed  as  teachers  of  our  children. 

"Of  late,  not  only  here,  but  elsewhere,  as  Superintcndehts'  report,  some  who 
ol&r  themselves  as  teachers  seem  reluctant  to  submit  to  a  public  examination. 

"  There  are  two  other  points,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
ftiends  and  patrons  of  the  common  schools.  One  is  the  importance  of  attending 
the  public  examinations  of  the  teachers  of  their  children ;  and  the  other,  is  the 
importance  of  i^requently  visiting  the  schools.  There  is  a  great  deficiency  in  this 
town,  in  this  respect,  as  will  at  once  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  will  inspect  our 
Bdiool  Registers,  where  the  names  of  visitors  are  recorded.'' 

SAMUEL  W.  COZZENS,  Weybridge, 

There  seems  to  be  a  groat  degree  of  interest  taken  in  the  cause  of  educatian, 
m  our  town,  and  parents  take  a  deeper  interebt  in  common  schools ;  and  I  can  say 
we  are  making  progress  towards  a  better  state  of  things. 

We  have  paid  higher  wages,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  had  better  teach- 
ers, altibiough  our  schools  are  smaller  than  at  any  time  previous,  since  my  oon- 
nec^on  witn  them. 

The  Teachers*  Institutes  are  highly  prized,  and  they  have  received  a  lareer 
representation  of  teachers  and  friends,  than  at  any  previous  year.  I  think  tne 
noent  act,  terminating  the  practice  of  boarding  around,  is  received  with  great 
■atisJShction,  and  is  haOod  with  joy,  by  teachers  generally.  Some  of  the  older 
members  of  the  community  would  rather  continue  the  old  practice,  yet  we  hope 
and  trust  they  will  be  converted  to  this  reform,  by  seeing  the  good  results  ob- 
tsised  by  its  practice. 

W.  H.  CASEY,  Whiting. 

I  send  Tou  below,  my  annual  Report  to  the  town.  I  have  little  of  interest  to 
add  to  that,  except,  nerhap,  that  the  matter  of  a  Graded  School  is  now  being 
Asenssed  with  us  m  this  village,  and  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  estaUishing 
sach  a  school.    We  need  it  samy. 

The  late  law,  terminating  the  old  custom  of  boarding  around,  is  well  reoeived 
with  nSi  as  liur  as  my  knowledge  goes ;  the  practice  has  not  been  general  in  oar 
idiools  for  several  yean.    A  f^  smaller  districts  retained  it. 
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ScBOOL  Houses.  "Some  of  tbe  school  houses  in  town  are  in  a  bad  oondi- 
^on ;  and  Tery  few  in  point  of  comibrt  and  convenience,  are  really  fit  for  %}» 
pnrpose  they  serve.  In  about  half,  there  are  no  curtains  or  blinds,  and  the  scho- 
lars mast  sit  for  hours  with  the  sun  pouring  in  its  heat,  or  dazzling  light,  tipon 
tb^r  heads.  Would  this  be  endured  at  home?  In  some,  the  seats  are  so  hig^ 
that  the  little  ones  cannot  touch  their  feet  to  the  floor,  and  consequently  some 
beeome  tired  and  restless.  In  some  there  is  not  sufficient  provision  for  ventfla- 
tion ;  in  others  there  is  far  too  much  of  it.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  outline 
maps,  (some  of  which  are  badly  torn  and  almost  worthless,)  the  only  apparatus 
our  sehools  possess  for  illustrating  stadies,  is  the  black-board  ;  and  in  sevenQ 
instanoes  the  Superintendent  found  this  useless,  because  there  was  no  chalk  tat 
marking." 

Public  and  Private  Schools.  "  The  instruction  in  our  public  schools  is 
•IniQSt  entirely  elementary.  Not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  scholars,  in  the 
STCfage  att(^ndance,  summer  and  winter,  are  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  As  a 
ooDsequence,  our  public  schools  are  little  more  than  places  for  infant,  or  primary 
inBtmction.  This,  as  a  matter  of  course,  detracts  much  from  their  interest,*- 
indueee  Prudential  Ck>mmittees  to  hire  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  be- 
cause, *'  almost  anybody  can  teach  such  little  things,"  and  compels  parento  to 
nod  their  children  to  private  schools.  If  no  such  schools,  were  accessible,  our 
dtiaam  must  soon  make  some  provision  for  more  advanced  scholars  in  the  pob- 
lic  schools,  and  thus  raise  them  from  the  low  standard  to  which  they  have 
fiillen,  or  rather  from  which  they  never  have  risen.  These  private  schools,  many 
as  there  are,  and  poorly  as  they  have  hitherto  been  sustained,  can  never  be- 
come permanent  and  first  class  institutions.  They  may  have  the  best  instruc- 
tars»  but  there  are  inherent  disadvantages  in  their  system.  One  great  one  is, 
that  they  receive  children  of  all  ages,  and  youths  of  all  grades  of  scholarship, 
oomiiMf  iogalYxer  from  diflTerent  schools,  and  so  diverse  in  attainment,  cannot  oe 
daasified  to  advantage ;  and  much  of  the  teacher's  time  is  wasted  with  the 
multiplicity  of  classes.  They  have  always  proved  short  lived,  and  if  a  pareat 
begins  to  send  his  children  to  one  of  them,  there  is  no  certainty  that  they  cmi 
complete  their  education  in  the  same  school.  The  remedy  for  this  is  the  estab- 
liahment  of  "      . 

Public  Union,  or  Graded  Schools.  "There  is  not  a  town  in  the  State, 
of  the  size  and  wealth  of  Bennington,  that  does  not  have  its  public  high  schools^ 
where  older  scholars  may  continue,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  the 
work  begun  in  the  district  school.  No  private  school  can  compare  with  these 
when  properly  conducted  in  efficiency,  stability,  and  especially  in  the  advantages 
which  they  af^rd  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  Two  such  schools,  this  town  ougkt 
BOW  to  have, — one  in  the  northern  and  one  in  the  southern  part.  Such  a  school 
is  especially  needed  in  the  largest  village,  in  the  town,  where  for  years  there  has 
been  no  permanent  provision  of  any  sort — public  or  private,  for  scholars  of  this 
description.  There  are  in  this  village,  from  two  to  three  hundred  youths,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty.  Comparatively  few  of  them  attend  the 
distiict  school, — a  few  attend,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  the  private  scho(^ 
bat  the  majority  attend  no  where.  Many  of  them  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  tui- 
tion at  private  schools,  and  will  not  go  to  the  district  schools  because  "  none  go 
there  but  A.  B.  C.  scholars."  So  these  youth  are  growing  up  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  with  nothing  but  the  slightest  and  rudest  ^ucation.  Now  esti- 
mate the  value  of  this  class  at  a  free  high  school,  conducted  after  the  manner  of 
the  high  schools  in  Brattleboro,  and  the  union  school  in  Rutland.  Elstimate  its 
influence  upon  the  morality  and  intelligc^nce  of  this  place,  ten  years  hence." 

''The  best  way  to  establish  such  a  school  would  doubtless  be  to  abolish  all 
district  boondariea  in  the  village,  sell  the  present  property  in  school  houses,  lota^ 
Ac,  and  erect  a  central  building,  large  enough  to  accommodate  all.  Here,  the 
child  mi^^t  kern  its  letters,  aiSl  advance  upward,  urged  and  cheered  on  bv  the 
prospect  of  promotion,  till  he  could  leave  the  highest  school,  fitted  for  college, 
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or  with  a  good  businefls  education.  Such  a  oourse  has  been  adopted  snooeiBful- 
lir,  in  other  towns  in  the  state.  Should  this  seem  too  costly  an  undertaking,  (to 
tnose  who  are  so  short  sighted,  as  not  to  see  that  it  would  be  cheaput  in  the  end) 
then  the  five  districts  in  the  village  might  associate  to  support  a  Union  School 
of  a  higher  grade.  The  school  laws  provide  for  such  an  arrangement.  This 
wo  old  not  necessitate  the  advancement  of  the  present  system  of  districts,  nor 
their  schools.  These  would  continue  as  primary  schools,  and  from  these,  scholarB 
sufficiently  advanced,  would  go  to  the  Central  Union  School,  to  be  supported  by 
the  five  associate  districts,  and  controlled  by  a  board  composed  of  one  from  the 
prudential  committee  in  each  district.  This  plan  might  not  necessitate  even 
-the  erection  of  a  building,  tor  the  Union  School,  at  first,  if  a  suitable  place 
could  be  found  in  which  to  hold  it." 

"  It  appears  to  me,  ^om  my  observations  upon  the  sdiools  in  this  village,  for 
years  past,  and  a  more  or  less  extended  acquaintance  with  the  higher  grade  of 
public  Bchciols  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  our  own  State,  that  such  a 
adiool  is  eminently  needed  here ;  and  that  nothing  but  this  will  elevate  our  dia- 
trict  schools  throughout  the  town,  and  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  By  the 
munificence  of  two  individuals,  to  whom  the  town  must  forever  remain  a  debtor, 
a  Free  Public  library  is  about  to  be  inaugurated,  connected  with  other  means  of 
literaiy  culture.  Hand  in  hand  with  a  Free  Library,  let  there  be  a  Free 
Public  School,  of  a  higher  grade,  as  a  co-laborer  with  it,  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  flood  of  the  community.  The  former  cannot  but  be  much  more  efficient 
througn  the  latter.  Together,  tbey  would  constitute  a  power  for  good,  to  this 
town,  not  to  be  computed  nor  measured." 

D.  S.  PHILLIPS,  BenzdngtOQ. 


I  think,  upon  the  whole,  the  schools  of  this  town  have  never  been  in  better 
eondition  ;  nor  have  they  ever  made  better  progress  than  during  the  past  year. 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  statements  have  reference  to  the 
schools  as  th^  now  are,  with  their  present  numbers  embracing  in  their  average 
general  attendance  not  much  more  than  half  the  number  of  pupils  who  have 
a  rifht  to  share  in  their  benefits.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  there  are  many 
children  properly  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  these  schools,  who  are  seldom  or 
never  found  among  their  inmates.  Add  to  this,  that  there  are  very  many  more 
who  are  sometimes  found  at  the  schools,  but  who  are  so  grossly  unsteaay  and 
trre^pilar  in  their  attendance,  that  they  reap  little  or  no  b^efit  from  their  oon> 
nection  with  them, — while  they  often  retard  their  fellow  pupils,  and  always 
disturb  and  derange  the  proper  exercises  of  the  school ;  and  we  shall  discover 
that  we  have  hit  upon  a  matter  connected  with  our  educational  system,  which 
is  worthy  of  our  candid  and  earnest  attention. 

If  the  property  of  the  State  is  to  be  taxed  for  the  entire  support  of  these 
schools,  should  there  not  be  some  efiectual  means  adopted  to  secure  the  atten- 
dance of  those  for  whose  benefit  the  schools  are  established  and  maintained  Y 
I  leave  the  subject  for  the  consideration  of  those  whom  it  concerns ;  but  in 
doing  so,  let  me  ask,  if  there  is  anybody  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  whom  it  does 
not  concern  Y 

The  law  which  terminates  the  practice  of  "  boarding  around"  is  received  in 
this  vicinity  with  general,  though  not  with  universal  favor. 

JOHN  CURTIS,  Itorset. 

My  report  was  made  out  in  due  season,  but  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  great 
sod  glorious  victories,  achieved  by  our  noble  and  heroic  armies  during  the  past* 
wieek,  I  have  nefflected  to  mail  it  to  you  within  the  time  specified  by  law*  I 
tnist^  however,  the  omissicm  will  be  overlooked  under  the  drcumstances. 

•  - 
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The  raoent  enactxnent,  tennin&ting  the  practice  of  "  boarding  around,"  meets 
my  heirtj  approval,  and  ib  much  better  received  in  this  vicinity  than  I  at  first 
expected. 

ifo  man  can  estimate  the  good  the  present  school  system  is  working  in  Ver- 
mont. The  people,  getting  at  the  facts  better  than  ever  before,  through  the 
admirabia  working  of  the  system,  more  highly  appreciate  the  great  power  of 
the  common  school  to  rule  and  govern  society  in  a  Ibanner  conducive  to  the 
bes(»  the  highest  and  noblest  interests  of  humanity. 

HARRISON  PRINDLE,  Manchester. 

*  *  *  The  practice  here  is  to  hire  the  teachers  before  examination.  The 
oommittae  is  anxious  to  have  the  examination  lowered  down  to  the  teachers, 
abUhy,  instead  of  the  teachers  being  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination.  1  think 
the  examination  should  be  before  the  teachers  are  employed.  If  committees  and 
friends  would  attend  these  examinations,  it  would  give  them  a  character,  much 
abcnre  what  they  now  have ;  committees  would  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
penon  to  employ.  Superintendents  could  and  would  be  more  faithtul  in  ex- 
amining, and  could  withold  a  certificate  without  giving  offence  to  districts. 

I  have  endeavored  to  examine  teachers  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
bnt  find  very  few  prepared  to  be  examined  in  history,  or  know  the  leading  facts 
in  regard  to  the  past  of  their  own  country.  This  is  one  of  the  branches  they 
axe  xeqnirsd  to  be  examined  in ;  and  should  an  applicant  for  a  certificate,  re- 
oehre  one,  when  ignorant  of  this  branch  ?  It  seems  to  me,  in  a  government  like 
ottis,  the  history  of  the  past,  and  the  form  of  government,  shoiSd  be  taught  in 
the  pec^>le's  colleges.  I  find  some  teachers  are  beginning  to  teach  the  geography 
and  history  (tf  Vermont  more  thoroughly  than  has  been  done. 

Attendance,  as  shown  by  the  Renters,  is  not  what  it  should  be  ;  upon  an 
vnerage  one-third  of  the  children  are  abisent  from  school.  Parents  having 
diildzen,  daim  that  those  who  have  none  should  help  support  the  school 
— frightfully  daim  it.  Should  not  tax  payers  have  the  same  right  to  daim  that 
parents  should  send  their  children  to  the  schools  they  are  paying  for. 

Tlie  schools  in  this  town  have  always  been  supported  by  the  Urand  List ;  the 
teachers  board  round  by  the  Grand  Liist. 

I  tliink  the  Institute  held  in  town  the  pest  season  had  a  good  influence  here 
and  in  adjoining  towns — the  teachers  who  gave  the  best  attention  carried  the 
moat  of  it  into  their  schools.  The  teachers  kept  their  registers  correctly  ;  made 
better  letoms  than  the  prudential  committees  did.  Some  of  the  registers  were 
not  soiled  or  the  comers  turned  down. 

IRA  M.  BATCHELDER,  Peru. 


I  have  a  pretty  fiivorable  report  to  make  this  year.  Our  teachers  have  been 
yaj  socoessful  in  advancing  the  pupils  under  their  care,  not  only  in  the 
brandiee  studied,  but  in  general  deportment,  love  of  school,  and  desire  to  excel 
as  icholarB.  Patrons  are  perhaps  no  more  inclined  to  visit  school  tlian  hereto- 
fbie,  bnt  I  think  they  pla^  greater  confidence  in  teachers,  and  are  willing  to 
Bustein  them  rather  than  to  listen  to  children's  complaints  and  flying  reportift ; 
and  thus  indirectly  withold  from  teachers  the  support  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
peet.  There  is  also  more  interest  in  the  condition  of  school-houses.  Improve- 
ments are  goinff  on  which  show  more  appreciation  of  the  value  of  appropriate 
provision  for  the  wants  and  pleasure  of  scholars.  We  have  erected  one  new 
•diool^house  within  the  past  year,  which  reflects  great  credit  upon  those  who 
were  intrusted  vdth  its  construction.  It  is  in  sood  taste,  and  unusually  adapted 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  a  school  building  is  designed.  There  is 
progtcts  also  in  other  districts.  Old,  awkward,  imcon^ortable  desks  and  seats 
are  beginning  to  give  place  to  those  which  are  more  appropriate  in  size  and  adapta- 
tkm  to  the  wants  of  scholars,  and  there  is  talk  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
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m  UtUe  land  with  the  school  houees,  which  may  be  set  with  arnamental  shade 
trees,  and  give  a  pleasant  play-ground  for  the  children. 

I  think  teachers  generally  are  pleased  \%ith  the  new  law  concerning  board.  I 
hATe  heard  little  said  by  others.  It  is  very  im]K)rtant  that  the  teadier's  task 
should  be  made  pleasant  and  desirable  as  afibrdinic  the  opporttinity  to  do  good, 
with  the  assurance  that  |^  parties  with  wiiom  they  are  associated  are  helping 
them  in  the  good  work. 

J.  M.  BACHELDOR,  Pownal. 


The  schools  in  this  town  the  present  winter,  (I  have  only  had  the  supervi- 
tlon  of  them  since  Dec  last)  have,  for  the  most  pajrt,  been  conducted  with  ability 
and  success.  The  respective  Prudential  Committees,  with  perhaps  a  single  ex- 
eeption,  have  been  judidons  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  employing  oxuy  the 
best,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  female  teachers.  No  instance  df  insubor- 
dination on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  or  of  undue  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  This  last  fwct  is  more  gratinring,  inas- 
much as  one  district  at  least,  has  not  heretofore  enjoyed  a  very  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  its  subjection  to  wholesome  school  disciphne.  There  has,  however, 
been  little  or  no  abatement  of  the  wide  spread  and  sore  evil  oftardineu.  As 
an  indpient  means  of  relief,  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  inserting  in  terms  of 
approbation,  in  my  report  to  the  town,  the  names  of  some  five  scholarB,  who 
present  a  clear  record  in  this  particular.  I  would  with  much  deferenoe  recom- 
mend the  general  adoption  of  this  plan.  But  little  if  any  reliable  information 
can  be  obtained  firom  the  answers  to  question  No.  7,  in  the  series  of  questions 
addressed  to  teachers,  in  relation  to  dumiitaU  before  the  close  of  sdiool,  inas- 
much as  many  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  dismissing  whole  classes  who  havie 
finished  their  redtations  for  the  day,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  the 
school  doses.    Hence,  one  of  our  teachers  who  thus  practices,  answered  the 

2ueetion  by  the  ward"  unlimiUdJ*  To  elidt  a  correct  answer,  the  questkm 
hould  be  so  framed  as  to  ascertain  the  number  dismissed  before  having  finished 
their  lessons,  which  no  doubt  is  the  intention  of  the  question  as  it  now  stands. 
In  my  judgment,  the  recent  act  of  the  Liegislature,  intended  to  terminate  the 
practice  of  "boarding  around,"  would  have  been  a  most  beneficent  enactment, 
had  it  only  been  so  named  as  to  effect  that  desirable  end  ;  but  we  have  in  the 
Green  Mountain  fastnesses,  a  class  of  cute  Yankees,  who  can  drive  four  in  hand 
through  almost  any  Statute  which  aflects  their  pockets.  In  at  least  one  dis- 
trict in  this  town,  they  have  sagely  voted  at  their  Annual  Meeting  just  hdd, 
that  "  The  teachers  shall  board  aroimd  on  the  Grand  List  1"  In  another,  they 
put  her  up  at  auction  and  ungallantly  knocked  her  ofi'to  the  lowest  bidder. 
These  are  mere  evasions  of  the  statute,  and  the  object  intended  to  be  secured  by 
it  is  so  important  that  it  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  so  amended  or  explained  as 
to  meet  such  cases. 

JNO.  CROEER,  Readsboro. 


In  conformity  with  your  request,  made  through  the  schedule,  I  would  say 
that  the  school  Registers  of  this  town,  their  nature  and  importance,  are  better 
understood  and  hence  better  kept  than  formerly  ;  aflfording  to  the  Superinten- 
dent the  desired  information,  without  labor  or  pains-taking.  This  informatiiMi 
derived  from  these  facts  is  certainly  important  and  instructive ;  as  showing  the 
exact  condition  of  the  educational  interests  in  the  town. 

I  notice  from  the  registers  that  there  has  been  during  the  vear  81  weeks  of 
school  kept  by  males,  tor  which  they  received  ^78,  or  about  $6  per  wediL ;  also 
that  there  has  been  180  weeks  of  school  taught  by  females,  for  which  they  reoeiv- 
ad  $481,  or  about  $2,66  per  week  1  I  woidd  inquire  why  this  difference  ?  If 
■the  lady  teaches  as  good  a  sthool  as  the  gentleman,  (and  that  she  doe$,  it  needs 
no  argument  to  prove,)  why  is  she  not  entitled  to  the  same  pay  ?    Certaintj 
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flodety  is  At  &iilt  in  this  respecst.  I  also  Botioe  from  the  Registers  tbmt  then 
are  9611  eases  of  tardiness  1— on  an  average  in  towD,  ten  tardy  marks  to  a 
scliolar  I  Now  if  parents  were  only  aware  of  the  infinite  importance  of  liabita 
of  promptness  and  punctuality,  this  could  never  be.  Parents  should  remember 
that  the  character  of  their  children  is  in  its  formation  state.  Hence,  whatever 
habits  thf7  form,  whether  good  or  ill,  virtuous  or  vicious,  they  must  ever  n- 
main.  Shonld  they  have  little  duties  to  perform,  see  to  it  that  they  are  up  In 
the  morning,  duties  performed,  and  that  they  are  off  to  school  in  season.  This 
will  east  the  parents  little,  and  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  child. 

I  think  that  Teachers  Institutes  are  exerting  a  highly  salutary  influence  upon 
the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  the  community  in  which  they  are  held ;  and  far- 
ther, that  they  should  be  supported  by  appropriation  of  the  Legislature,  and  by 
the  common  consent  and  common  effbrta  of  all. 

The  practice  of  "  boarding  around,"  upon  which  you  solicit  remarks,  is  one 
ooneeming  which  I  know  something  by  experience,  having  taught  school  more 
or  leas  for  ten  years.  And  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  this  going  about  from 
plaoe  to  place,  answering  a  thousand  and  one  foolish  questions,  in  regard  to  yoor 
age,  the  number  of  your  brothers  and  sisters,  how  old  your  grandmother  wab 
at  her  deaUi,  and  what  is  still  worse,  warming  everybody's  l^  but  your  own, 
ifl  neither  pleasant  to  the  itinerant,  nor  profitable  to  the  conmiunity  for  which 
one  labors.  The  teacher  should  be  constantly  studying,  laboring,  thinking  for 
the  hencAt  of  his  pupils,  and  how  can  this  be,  under  such  circumstances  t  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  m  this  regard,  the  enactments  of  the  Legislature  are  received 
with  a  very  eood  ^^^ace  by  the  people  of  this  town.  It  is  certainly  the  right 
step  in  the  r^ht  direction,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  brighter  and  more 
auspicious  era  of  fireedom  and  enduring,  concord,  of  intelligence,  happiness  and 

J.  N.  WISEMAN,  Rupert 


Happily,  for  the  interests  of  the  schools  in  this  town,  we  own  a  team,  for  did 
we  have  to  hire  conveyance  the  pay  of  the  Town  Superintendent  is-so  smaU 
that  the  sdiools  would  have  been  unvisited  ;  but,  we  hope,  good  has  been  done, 
whidi  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  dollars  and  cents. 

One  dgeci  in  visiting  the  soiools  has  been  to  ascertain  the  advancement  of 
the  pupils^  the  order  and  discipline,  and  the  methods  of  teaching.  Otntrally  the 
order  and  discipline  has  been  good ;  and  some  of  the  teachers  seemed  to  have  a 
good  degree  of  infttntion,  orighiating  novel  and  practical  methods  of  awakening 
SitereBt  in  tlio  studies  pursued,  thus  making  study  a  pleasure, — at  least  they 
have  taken  away  much  of  the  tediousness  of  routine. 

We  saw  an  instance  oi  this  kind,  in  a  school  in  this  town,  where  the  teachar 
■nceeeded  in  interestinf  a  class  of  "  A.  B.  C.  Dariari's"  in  this  way.  The  school- 
room had  9.good  black-board  on  which  the  teacher  had  printed  in  Roman  charao- 
texB,  both  the  capital  and  also  the  small  letters :  these  the  smaller  children 
had  learned,  in  a  few  days.  The  teacher  held  up  her  pen  knife  asking  them, 
*'  What  is  this  r  Ana.  "  A  knife."  "  Can  you  spell  knife  ?"  The  little  ones 
Vwt.atgd,  the  teacher  stepped  to  the  black-lxMUcd,  and  pointed  the  word  *'  knife** 
on  the  board,  the  capitals  and  also  in  small  letters.  The  animated  counte- 
nances showed  that  thejy  were  deeply  interested ;  then  followed  a  short  but 
thorongh  lesson  in  "  01]|}ect-teaching,"  the  knife  furnishing  the  topic — using  the 
words^Mron,"  "  blade,"  "  pearl,"  "  Sarp,"  "  ttap,"  &c.,  &c.  And  this  is  the  only 
instaaoe,  where  the  teacher  calls  to  his  aid  "  objects"  for  instruction ;  indeed,  in 
this  town,  there  is  only  occasional  use  of  the  Black-board,  and  then  only  for  the 

Else  of  "  di^ng  a  sum**  for  a  class ;  and  in  some  of  the  schools  there  is  not  .a 
Black-board,  and  one  school  has  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  believe  "  Object- 
Jiing"  shonld  be  made  available  as  a  he^,  especially  tp  exeU'  inquiry.  And 
avoy  msbpol  ahould  1^  aiipplied  with  a  box  of  catcfullj  selected  oljects ; 
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and  if  it  is  done  at  all,  it  most  be  done  by  State  appropriationa.  Monty  could 
%oi  6c  bitUr  uMtd.  Some  of  oar  Bchoola  have  been  adopting  improved  methods 
01  imparting  instruction ;  and  we  have  had  excellent  reading  and  spelling ;  also 
recitations  m  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Latin ;  bat  too 
many  cling  to  the  useless  and  antiquated  methods  of  reading,  spelling,  &c.,  &a 
At  our  meetings  for  the  examination  of  Teachers,  we  always  ascertain  the  ex- 
isting methods  of  teaching,  and  then  try  to  impress  upon  the  t^u^hers  the  im- 
portance of  bitUr  systems ;  but  most  of  them  still  keep  on  in  the  old  and  per- 
nicious ways.  The  gvat  need,  in  our  opinion,  is  frtqut  ,t  teachers  meetings  to 
be  held  in  every  town  once  in  every  month,  and  legislation  to  compel  atten- 
dance. We  can  hardly  ovi-€$limaU  the  practical  value  of  Teachers  Listitutes. 
Only  three  female  teadiers  attended  the  institute  held  last  year  at  Peru ;  one 
engaged  in  teaching  in  this  town,  and  she  adopted  some  of  the  suggestions 
there  given,  m  c^  to  the  advaniag*  of  the  school.  But  the  Institutes  are  not 
frtquent  enough,  to  produce  any  rapid  refonn.  The  mere  nominal  pay  of 
Teacaers  is  a  heavy  drsg  upon  our  scnools;  When  we  are  willinfi;  to  pay  a  fidr, 
—nay,  a  good  salary  to  teachers,  then  we  can  get  the  but,  and  a/eto  of  the 
people  are  beginning  to  feel  it,  and  we  hope  the  "  little  leaven  may  leaven  the 
whole  lump. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  termination  of  "  boarding  around"  we  will 
say,  that  as  far  as  we  have  heard  any  expression  on  that  subject,  it  nutU  uUk 
entire  approbat  on.  We  make  it  a  rule,  firom  which  we  do  not  deviate,  to  ex- 
amine careiuliy  the  school  Registers  and  see  if  they  are  kept  according  to  in- 
structions. 

PHILANDER  PERRY,  Shaftsbury. 

*  *  *  lA  relation  to  the  recent  enactment  terminating  the  practice  of 
"boarding  around,"  I  think  it  a  wise  and  judicious  enactment;  and  as  fSar  as  I 
have  the  means  of  knowing,  the  people  consider  it  a  God-seiid. 

ADNA  NEWTON,  WinhalL 


•  *  *  rjyy^Q  g^^  that  wss  psssod  at  the  last  session  of  our  Legislature  made 
some  squirming  in  the  District  where  I  live,  but  they  finally  thought  best  to 
abide  by  it ;  the  other  Districts  raised  their  money  as  before,  and  of  course  they 
were  suited  with  it.  I  have  advocated  this  law  for  years,  but  have  met  with 
decided  opposition  in  my  District.  And  now  I  will  advance  a  step  further  ;  if 
we  cannot  get  all  the  children  into  the  Common  Schools,  who  have  been  kept 
oat  by  reason  of  board  and  fuel,  let  the  Committee  furnish  such  children  books 
and  charge  the  District,  and  see  that  they  do  attend  the  school.  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  this  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  unless  what  is  now  done  fails  of  the 
desired  efiect;  but  I  want  all  the  (mildren  in  the  State  to  attend  the  Common 
Schools. 

STEPHEN  GLEASON,  Woodford. 


Having  been  engaged  in  teaching  for  a  number  of  years  past,  in  the  ndghboHnff 
Province,  I  ieel  that  I  can  somewhat  appreciate  our  own  excellent  common  school 
qrstem.  An  understanding  of  any  law,  a  system,  is  first  neoesBary,  and  then  by 
Muffing  it  into  practical  working  we  see  its  efifect,  become  interested,  and  realise 
its  blessings.  This  is  all  that  is  nmded  in  regard  to  our  school  system,  but,  I  most 
Oenfesa,  that  we  are  yet  a  little  baokward,  perhaps  not  more  bo  than  in  other  small 
towns  ;  there  is  not  that  importance  attached  to  our  school  law  ;  the  oflBoe  of 
■nperintendent,  the  school  meeting,  the  selection  of  teachers,  visiting  schools,  ftc.-^ 
that  they  each  and  all  demand.  Bat  notwithstanding  this  indifference,  we  art 
progressing.  Oar  schools  daring  tbe  p4St  year  have  been  very  suooessAil,  we  have 
«Boe|Ient  teachers  in  town,  and  others  of  less  experience  all  preparing  to  advaoes 
our  sdiool  interest  mors  rapidly  ;  our  aohoola  are  moitlj  tao^t  I7  faMdtSy  aad  Um 
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prtetiM  btt  been  with  ibw  ezoeptioiis  to  board  urouDd.  All  teaobers  njoiod  at  Ibe 
prom».t  of  haTiDg  a  stead j  borne,  bot  it  will  take  a  short  time  lo  do  away  with  the 
old  praetioai  I  flud  the  register  inTaAably  an  index  to  the  g<*neral  chara«ter  of  the 
■ohool ;  it  IS  *  gv«*t  orltio,  all  good  teachers  take  pride  io  keeping  it,  while  poor 
ones  h«te  it.  We  need  onlj  to  attend  the  Tetfoher's  Institutes  to  appreoiate  their 
iBDortaDce.^-amaU  towns  are  not  generallj  much  benefited  by  them, 
'^  CD.  HALL,  Barke. 


I  think  Terr  mooh  of  the  reoent  enactment »  4'0*t  *nd  the  people  do  here,  so  far  at 
BUT  knowledge  futendsi 
^  JOHN  Eastman,  DanviUe. 


During  the  last  jear  our  schools  haTO  been  marked  with  that  saooess  which 
niiiaUy  attends  th^  eiforts  of  teachers  of  experience,  coupled  with  the  efforts  ot  all 
frkmis  of  edooiition  here,  or  elsewhere. 

In  the  past  year's  experience  as  Superintendent,  I  find  much  to  praise  and  much 
to  oensure.  I  hate  looud  the  teachers  well quftlified  to  teaob,  aud  tbe  sabools  and 
scholars  making  good  improvements  ;  but  I  regret  to  say.  that  many  cf  our  school 
hijUMS  are  unworthy  ot  the  name,  and  on  remarking  their  ubfitness,  I  rtoeive  the 
eseuse  that  these  are  war  times,  and  will  h^ire  better  bye  and  bye.  I  regrt  t  that 
none  ot  the  districts  are  ftimished  with  Dictionaries,  Olo()es,  Maps,  &c,  whieh 
wovld  be  of  great  serrioe  to  the  schools  in  acquiring  an  education. 

I  find  many  oases  of  T  rdmess,  which  fault  I  attribute  as  much  to  tbe  ptrents  at 
to  the  scholars.  Parents  ought  to  see  that  their  caildren  are  at  school  every  dav. 
Mid  in  season,  if  possible,  f  think  the  law  permitting  the  boHrd  aud  fuel  to  be 
raJMd  on  the  Grand  List  a  good  one,  and  although  up  to  this  date  our  tcHchers  hsTO 
boarded  around,  this  spring  the  district  hare  voctid  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the 
athools  on  the  Grand  List,  and  have  the  teachers  board  in  cue  plitoe  ;  which  I 
think  wiU  prove  beneficial  to  all  coooerned.  I  thmk  the  School  Renters  of  great 
importance,  and  that  their  iu)qairements  should  be  tully  carried  out 

A.  M.  UEATH,  Groton. 


I  iiave  been  led  to  think,  that,  fb  Just  perform  the  duties  of  Superintendent  that 
are  required  by  law,  amounts  comparatively  to  nothing  ;  but  wheo  one  puts  hlf 
sbookler  to  the  whed,  and  with  active  labor,  in  connection  with  teachers,  parents 
and  scholars,  he  can  improve  the  school  under  his  charge,  apd  it  is  then,  that  ha 
fiilfihi  the  real  object  of  his  appointment 

I  believe  the  utility  of  our  schi  ols  can  be  improved  by  an  active  Superintendent 
He  should  hold  public  exercises — have  discussions— have  the  people  come  out  oftencr 
to  talk  and  think  about  their  schools— have  practical  Institutes,  and  uttener.too 
thanSeo'y  Adams  can  hold  them;  and  thus  I  think  the  progress  in  our  Public 
Schools  can  be  made  overwhelming. 

In  every  particular,  the  schools  of  this  town  have  improved  the  past  year,  the 
teachers  are  better —  less  dismissals — better  attendance— less  tardiness  —more  in- 
tsfcst  on  the  part  of  parents,  and  more  attention  given  to  schools  from  the  pablW 
gMisraUy  than  heretofore  ;  and  it  is  the  result  I  believe  of  the  ft>llowing  enterprise, 
that  I  ean  thus  report,  and  in  so  doing,  we  think  in  an  educational  way,  that  we 
have  atmok  **.ile."  It  Snpet  intendents  wculd  be  compensated  to  institute  and 
•npenntend  exercises  like  the  Ibllowing,  and  by  law  be  made  a  part  o  their  Ubore, 
I  believe  th^  woukl  be  made  ten  fbld  as  beneficial  to  those  they  serve  as  they  nofr 


Early  in  the  past  win  er,  I  advised  with  the  teachers  in  town,  and  they  very 
readily  fell  in  with  the  plan,  to  hold  public  evening  schools  through  the  winter,  ftv 
the  purpose  of  uiproving  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  exciting  a  moie  general  iu- 
tanst  The  pUn  was,  toaaUier  one-half  of  tbe  schools  at  South  Hard  wick,  and 
the  other  JMOfat  Jhat  Havdwiok,  alternately,  every  two  wetks  during  the  winter. 
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Tkk  plan  was  Miried  oat,  and  I  think  it  ivill  be  admitted  tbat  it  was  really  * 


'i  be  exeroises  were  composed  each  eveoiog  of  one  recitation  from  each  school,  so 
that  eAob  br<iuch  of  study  pursued  in  tne  day  schools  whs  repented  etich  eveoing  ; 
also  three  or  lour  essays  frtm  as  mnny  teachers,  on  sul  jt'Cts  c<iiiDecte<J  witu  frovem- 
iDg  or  teaching  schools,  and  decl>im>itions  from  the  little  bojH  and  girls  serviug  as 
oopies  ;  thus  making  a  pn •gram me  of  exeruist-s  very  interesting  iuUi-ed. 

Thih  placed  H  din  ct  stimulus  txifore  each  school  and  each  teacher,  serving  to 
bring  nut  an  t-ffurt  that  was  in  many  cases  surprising.  It  wiis  intended  to  have 
these  recitations  '*  mod  '1  recitations,**  and  thus  give  one  teacher  the  advantage  if 
another*s  experience  and  good  qualities.  This  made  the  exercises  tb^n  practically 
Teacher*s  Institutes.  The  special  idea  was  to  promote  improvt:ment  in  teaching  each 
branoli  of  study — and  there  « as  eminent  success  in  reterenoe  to  al  branchee — 
Grammar  and  Oeography  in  particular. 

There  was  one  otuer  object  gained.  It  stirred  ap  the  parents  ;  and  very  many  of 
them  h>  ve  t-tken  more  interest  in  their  schools  than  they  otherwise  wouUl,  an*!  thus 
*  Ourrespon-iing  improvement  has  been  muile  in  them.  I  venture  to  say,  that  our 
90bools  h€re  improved  25  per  cent,  as  the  effect  of  this  enterprise.  • 

I  think  the  recent  enactment,  terminating  the  practice  of  boariling  Fround,  has 
done  a  very  good  thing  fur  the  State.  Its  reception  here  is  such  that  very  many 
nore  teachers  tx>ard  in  one  place  and  have  a  permanent  home.  Sehool  Roisters, 
Ihwoher's  Institutes,  Annual  Reports,  &c.,  are  all  doing  their  good  work  in  our 
town. 

ANDREW  J.  HIDE,  Hardwick. 

I  think  there  has  been  an  average  degree  of  success  in  the  schools  of  this  town. 
TImb  teachers  shows  a  greater  deficiency  in  govemmtnt,  than  in  any  other  qualifica- 
tion;  though  I  do  not  suppose  that  is  pecuilar  to  our  town  alone.  A  good  share  of  the 
tUMbers  have  had  some  experience  in  teaching  before,  but  few  I  think,  have  ever 
had  any  normal  irstructions,  and  are  fitted  only  by  their  good  sense  and  experience, 
together  with  a  good  degree  of  book  knowledge  for  their  occup:ition. 

Whatever  will  tend  to  increase  the  diffusion  of  tbat  important  theoretical  know- 
ledge, in  the  art  of  giving  instruction,  and  of  keeping  good  order,  among  the  teach- 
tn  and  those  designing  to  teach,  will  have  a  practical  benefit  upon  our  common 
■obool  system.  When  teachers  make  thoroughness  in  every  department  their  chief 
oMeet,  and  not  speed  in  turning  over  book  leaves,  the  labor  and  expense  of  oar 
sraools  will  meet  with  a  much  greater  remuneration.  Some  seem  to  forget  that 
good  morals  is  one  of  the  branches  of  a  common  school  education,  and  therefore 
neglect  that  part  too  much.  Althoogh  it  cannot  be  expected  that  moral  Philusuphy 
1b  going  to  be  Introduced  into  our  schools  as  a  text  book,  it  should  be  i  xpected  that 
toSnX  instruction  will  not  oe  omitted  altogether. 

RUSSELL  RISLET,  Jr.,  Eirby. 


*  *  *  In  my  own  town,  I  must  confess  there  is  but  little  of  what  I  call  good 
iMohing.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  be  so.  The  schools  are  small ^  and 
omnot  command  the  service  of  competent  teachers.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
Miy  one,  who  can  go  through  th»  routine,  too  generally  satisfies  the  people.  The 
mat  failure  of  teachers,  according  to  my  view,  is  lack  otenergj  and  thoroughness. 
It  it  easier  to  float  down  the  stream,  than  to  stem  the  current,  and  generally  it  is 
4Qiie.  We  cannot  sufficiently  realise  the  fact,  that  nothing  great  or  good  is  accom- 
plished in  this  life  without  self-denial  and  effort 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  recitations  which  prevails,  I  take  most  exception  to 
spelling,  f  he  class  comes  out  on  the  floor,  and  if  they  spell  and  give  the  definitions, 
it  passes  off ;  and  if  they  cannot,  it  is  about  as  well.  Where  spelling  is  thus  con- 
ducted there  is  no  stimulus,  and  hence  but  little  interest  The  only  antidote  for 
thia,  as  I  oonottve*  ii  an  apptal  to  the  aoholAr*8  pride;  while  we  are  all  naturally  laiy 
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SDd  win  git  thTOogfa  the  world  as  enqr  u  we  oaD,  we  are  at  the  aame  time  prood, 
and  for  the  eake  of  that,  will  do  what  otherwise  we  would  Dot  he  Tery  apt  to.  Im 
spelliiig  then,  let  the  scholars  take  their  plaoes,  do  scholar  is  delighted  to  step  dowi|,- 
to  let  another  step  above  him  ;  pride  will  oofiDterb%lance  lasineHS.  80  long  as  tW 
pmctice  of  which  I  disapproTO  continues,  we  shall  not  ha^e  good  spellers.  Wlna 
the  leseon  is  recited,  questions  should  be  put  to  the  scholars  individuallj,  and  aot 
to  the  okisB  collectiTelj. 

G.  M.  WILEY,  Rjegate. 


The  schools  in  this  town  have  been  quite  as  prosperous  during  the  fast  year,  m 
the  one  preceding.  It  is  an  encouraging  thought  to  know,  that  while  our  countrj 
is  passing  through  the  new  and  strange  experience  o4war,  the  interests  ofeducatioD, 
the  sure  basis  of  our  glorious  institutions,  aud  a  free  govemmeot,  have  not  been 
neglectei,  nor  has  the  interests  of  our  common  schools  been  letisened.  The  teachers^ 
moat  of  them,  have  been  faithful,  and  have  manifeeted  a  oommendable  seal  in  tbefar 
work.  The  schools  with  these  excbptions  have  been  prosperous.  The  Registers  avf 
kept  with  greater  care,  and  fewer  mistakes  than  before,  which  fact  shows'thtt 
their  influence  is  working  good.  Some  of  our  schools  have  received  increased  attow 
tioa  from  pareots  and  prudential  committees,  which  is  I  think  -an  omen  of  beltttr 
dajs  coming.  Still  there  is  a  broad  field  yet  opeo  for  improveinent.  Parents  and 
Prudential  Committees  must  awske  to  the  importance  of  their  duties  ;  there  is  nojt 
a  teacher,  however  well  qualified  she  may  be,  that  can  maintnin  good  government 
in  school  without  the  co-operation  of  the  parents.  They  ought  not  to  speak  dt^ 
paragingly  of  their  teachers  in  the  presence  of  their  children  ;  they  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  teachers  to  benefit  them,  if  they  do.  How  often  is  it  the  case,  that  i 
child  gets  corrected  at  sc'jool,  and  goes  home  with  a  bitter  complaint  to  its  parenti, 
who  sympathise  with  it  and  censure  the  tenchers.  They  should  never  listen  to 
their  child  when  complaining  of  its  teacher  ;  if  they  do,  the  best  of  teachers  will  M 
of  keeping  a  good  school  ;  better  by  far/  they  should  suffer  a  little  injustice,  than  be 
spoilea  by  false  sympathy  and  encouraged  in  resisting  the  authority  of  their  teach- 
er. Parents  ought  to  see  that  their  children  are  at  schcol  in  season  ;  it  is  very 
annoyioff  to  the  teacher,  besides  being  an  injurr  to  themselves  nnd^the  school  to  have 
them  coming  in  sfter  the  school  has  commenced.  They  had  better  submit  to  a  little 
sacrifice  than  to  have  them  late  or  abseot  And  last,  though  not  least,  they  shovid 
often  visit  the  school-room,  not  to  censure  and  fiod  fiiult  as  some  do,  but  to  enoow* 
age  hoUi  teacher  and  scholars,  for  by  so  doing,  sorely  they  shall  not  lose  their  1^ 
wd. 

*  *  *  Teacher's  Institutes  have  been  productive  of  highly  beneficial  results. 
A  more  liberal  expenditure  in  this  directioD,  would  I  believe  be  a  good  investment. 
Registers  and  Annual  Reports  are  indibpensable.  The  enactment  terminating  the 
practice  of  boarding  around  is  received  with  oniveraal  delight,  it  should  reoetrv 
praise  firom  every  town. 

U.  a  PEACH,  ShefiBeUL 


Sir  yon  ask  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  late  enactment  in  relation  to  teaeiMn 
boarding  around,  and  how  it  is  received  in  this  vicinity.  I  think  it  has  the  t^ 
proval  of  the  citizens  generally ;  though  some  that  have  money  and  no  scbolan, 
think  It  quite  hard  to  support  a  school  entirely  on  the  Grand  List.  In  r^ard  to 
school  registers,  teachers  have  generally  done  their  duty  ;  but  district  dwks  are 

Jinite  too  negligent  io  filling  and  returning  them  to  the  tpwn  clerk's  oflice  in  seaeoa 
or  the  annual  report  of  the  town  superintendent    I  hope  some  plan  may  be  adoplid 
that  will  remedy  this  eviL 

J.  M.  PILLSBURT,  Sutton. 


I  am  ooDTinoed  that  under  the  present  school  system,  onr  schools  are  makbg 
diokisd  ifflproyemeots  from  one  year  to  aoother.  and  that  a  higher  standard  of  tl- 
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wXknoB  it  «tteiD«d.  TIm  ptat  year  the  flehools  Ia  this  town  hvn  all  been  tavght 
by  females  and  we  hare  saffiMred  no  km  l>j  the  ohange.  With  the  eioeptioD  of  two 
terms  we  hare  had  esoellent  sehools,  and  some  of  them»  the  beet  I  ever  Tinted. 
Heaohere  who  have  attended  the  Institutes  possess  a  (Ucnltj  to  oreate  an  interest  in 
their  sohools  whioh  is  higlUj  benefioiaL  !nie  Institutes  ooold  not  well  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  recent  enactment  terminating  the  practice  of  boarding  aronnd.  is  well  re- 
ceived by  teachers  and  the  special  friends  of  £dao*tion»  and  wUl  be  acquiesced  in  by 
all  others.  Finally,  if  all  persons  having  duties  to  perform  relative  to  the  present 
sahool  system,  will  perform  them  fidthAilly,  good  results  are  sure  to  follow. 

F.  B.  CfiAMBE&LAIN,  Walden. 


I  am  obliged  to  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  to>im  are  wilAilly  p^udioed  agiins 
tlie  uhool  Uw  in  every  particular.  They,  to  a  great  extent,  bebeve  that  all  tima 
and  money  spent  as  the  law  directs4s  thrown  away.  It  is  the  general  impresrion  tiiat 
the  Registers  occupy  the  teacher's  time  and  yield  no  fruit,  that  Superintendents  are 
afliilure,  and  it  is  thought  that  a  report  of  the  town  treating  upon  facU  is  Teiy 
ongontlemanlv  and^impolite. 

In  my  opinion  tliere  was  great  need  of  some  law  of  the  nature,  and  that  the  prea* 
tnt  law  is  as  faultless  as  possible.  It  is  a  benefit  to  our  children,  ivhile  our  eitiseoi 
cBiOwn  it  Among  our  teachers  and  scholars  I  can  see  its  glowing  dfeot.  Teachers 
oompete  with  teachers,  and  pupHs  with  pupils,  to  transmit  a  clean  record.  The 
Tteners'  Institutes  also  have  an  improving  influence  among  our  instructors,  thej 
not  only  give  |VaIuable  information  by  means  of  them,  but  are  determined  to  midte  a 
more  reeolute  strike  for  perfect  success. 

I  do  not  understand  by  the  recent  law  that  Districts  are  obliged  to  board  their 
teachers  at  one  place,  which  should  have  been  the  great  object  aimed  at     I  beUera 

h  to  be  a  practice  improper  as  well  as  unprq^table.  

EDWIN  a  HOVET,  Waterford. 


There  seems  to  be  a  great  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  Prudential  Committi 
and  parents.  Committees  engage  the  teacher,  and  aside  from  that,  take  very  little 
interest,  visiting  the  sohools  rarely.  Parents  visit  Ae  schools  only  in  few  esses.  I 
think  the  practice  of  boarding  around  a  very  bad  one,  end  it  is  not  quite  finished, 
for  some  districts  let  the  teacher  board  around  on  the  Onmd  Lirt. 

WILLIAM  HART,  Wheelook. 


The  answers  to  the  questions  in  this  report,  are  not  reliable,  but  are  given  as 
oorreotly  as  I  am  able  to  give  them  from  the  material  I  have  before  me. 

Owing  to  the  Neglect  of  the  district  clerks,  there  are  but  three  complete  returns. 
The  questions  to  be  answered  by  teachers  are  more  correct,  sufficiently  so  for  par- 
tioBlar  purposes.  But  five  dtstriots  have  supported  schools  in  town  the  past  year, 
the  others  being  too  fef  ble  to  support  one,  but  at  the  last  March  meeting,  measures 
were  takeo  to  uuite  some  of  them,  thus  making  them  stronger  ;  this  year  we  have 
two  more  in  operation. 

In  Tisiting  schools,  I  have  endeavored  to  stimulate  the  parents  to  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  common  schools.  First,  to  emplqy  good  teachers,  and  keep  them  while 
tiMQf  give  good  satisfaction.  A  teacher  having  once  learned  the  deposition  of  his 
scholarp,  is  more  profitable  than  a  stranger  every  few  months.  Second,  proride  a 
eomfortable  school  house,  with  books,  &c.,  and  see  that  the  children  are  there,  when 
school  begins  in  the  morning,  and  when  it  is  dismissed,  every  day, 

I  oan  say  there  is  progress  in  our  schools,  though  perhape  too  stow,  and  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  worth  of  good  schools.    The  recent  act  of  the  Legislatare  ler* 
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BiiMlfaigtbe  ipnotloe  of  botrdfng  •round,  1b  tnotberilep  in  the  idTiaeement  of 
SdnoftUoo,  And  li  aofto  fliTorablj  roodved  in  this  vIoiiiitT. 

I  ihall  this  jar  look  alter  the  dtetrlot  olekre,  that  thej  do  their  doty  as  well  te  the 
teaehen,  that  the  statiitleal  retoms  maj  be  AiU  and  oorrect. 

HERMAN  HALL,  Bolton. 


In  forwarding  thia  mj  Annual  Beport,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that,  our  eohools,  the 
paat  jrear,  would  oompare  ihvorably  I  think  with  thoee  of  fbnner  years.  In  eome  of 
them,  ttee  has  been  decided  improTement 

The  iooreased  interest  in  the  schools,  manifested  by  parents,  as  indicated  by  the 
reeord  of  Tisits  in  some  of  the  Registers,  is  a  very  IsTorable  indication. 

In  ono  district,  the  teacher  informed  me  that  II  the  inhabitants  of  the  distHot 
bad  Tisited  her  school— some  of  them  repeatedly.  1  his  is  as  it  should  be  ;  that 
school  was  one  of  (he  best  in  town,  and  I  iiaTO  no  doubt  that  the  interest  maniiea- 
led  in  it  by  parents  and  others,  had  an  important  influence  in  making  it  so.  The 
same  reanlta  would  be  witnessed  in  other  districts,  if  a  similar  interest  were  felt  and 
manifested.  No  amount  of  legislation — no  eflbrts  of  BoHrds  of  fiducation«  or  Bo- 
perintendents,  oc  Committees,  can  elcTate  our  schools,  and  make  them  efficient  and 
suoeessfdlt  when  parents  and  others  who  should  feel  the  dtepest  interest  in  them^ 
treat  them  with  indifibrtnce  and  neglect. 

Oar  Registers  t§  badly  kept,  especially  the  district  clerks*  department ;  soma 
ba?e  taken  no  pains  to  answer  oorrectW  the  queetions  addrefsed  to  them.  I  think 
konover  thiy  should  not  be  dispensed  with,  as  they  are  the  means  of  receiTing 
statistifls,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained. 

The  Institute  held  here,  thouf^h  poorly  attended,  was  the  means  of  Increasing 
material^  an  interest  in  the  subjtet  of  common  school  education.  So  far  as  I  know* 
our  people  appzoYe  the  eaaetment  respecting  *'  boaxding  around.** 

C.  M.  SBATON,  Charlotte. 


The  fHends  of  education  in  this  town  are  heertily  in  fever  of  the  recent  enad- 
ment  terminating  the  practioe  of  **  boarding  around.*'  The  people  genenUly  aocepi 
it  as  a  wise  measure. 

In  my  opinion  the  neit  thing  that  deserree  the  attention  of  our  Legislature  In  re- 
gard to  the  publio  echools,  is  the  adoption  of  some  plan  by  which  a  certain  sum  of 
money  bedietributed,  each  year,  to  the  several  school  districts  ibrthe  purpose  of 
supplying  a  District  Library. 

Ilie  inlneDoe  of  even  a  few  standard  books,  such  as  Dictionariee,  Treatises  on 
SchooUArohiteeture,  and  books  of  practical  .yalue,  could  hnrdly  be  OTer-cetimated. 

J.  D.  KINGSBURY,  Colchester. 


The  recent  action  of  the  LeglBlature«  placing  the  whole  einense  of  tobool  upoa 
the  Grand  List,  meets  n^y  hearty  approyal.  It  is  a  thing  which  I  have  long  desiredv 
feeling  that  a  cause  which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  welfere  of  our  State 
and  (kmatiy  as  that  of  popular  Education,  should  receive  its  full  support  from  the 
public  tr»i«ory.  Another  reason  why  1  have  desired  it,  is  that  all,  poor  as  well  as 
rich,  may  eigoy  advBotages  whereby  the  powers  of  the  immortal  mind  may  become 
developed.  How  many  there  may  be,  who  under  the  influences  of  **  few  schools" 
will  acquire  that  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  will  increa^  and  make  them  usefel 
mambwB  in  society,  and  **  lights**  in  the  world,  who  otherwise  would  remain  hi 
ignorance  ;  we  never  can  know,  we  trust  they  will  be  many.  This  law  is  well  r»* 
ceived  by  the  better  inf^^rmed  part  cf  our  community  Judging  from  the  feeling  of 
those  districts  that  have  adopted  its  principles  within  themMlves  for  the  past  thrse 
or  four  years,  I  thmk  it  will  become  popular,  a  ter  a  trial  of  a  year  or  two. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Secretary  are  doing  a  good  work  I  wiah  thf^  might 
be  more  eitsnslvely  oirenlaled  and  read.  I  notice  that  thoee  who  read  them  are 
better  posted  In  sohod  matters  than  others;  they  feel  the  necessity  of  more  eatai^ 
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prist  in  eTei^thiDg  reiatiDg  to  the  wellkre  of  oar  aohoolt ;  and  are  williog  to  adopt 
a  more  liberal  policy  in  sustainiiig  them.  In  ooAneotioa  with  theoe  reporte,  tM 
•ohool  rrgisters  are  indespentable,  famiahing  for  them  aa  they  do,  the  gicatcr  part 
of  the  stAtutical  id  formation.  Thev  are  alao  almost  a  neoeeaity  in  anj  well  regnla- 
ted  echool.  No  good  teaober  woald  be  satisfied  withont  oolleotiog  from  thdr  Md  of 
labors,  eertainly  as  many  or  more  parts  as  are  contemplated  by  the  blanks  of  the 
registers  furnished  them.  My  teachers  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  all 
(with  one  exception;  oarefiilly  and  intelligibly  performed  their  duty  in  this  TCsptot. 
I  wish  I  could  sav  the  same  of  the  district  elerks;  we  have  sereral  in  this  town  who 
are  negligent  in  the  matter,  and  some  who  I  think  are  wilfully  so.  If  onr  aeleoU 
men  would  prrform  their  dufv  faithfully  to  sueh,  by  withholding  fh>m  their  die- 
tricts  their  public  money,  it  might  bring  them  to  their  senses. 

In  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Secretary  allow  me  a  word  respecting  the 
reports  of  the  Superintendenta.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  law  aboold  require  that 
they  should  be  printed  and  distribnted  through  the  towns.  By  eo  doing,  a  iMMer 
and  more  efficient  class  of  Superintendents  would  be  elected. 

Teachers  also  knowing  that  thdr  acts  would  bepubli^ed  and  open  to  the  aerullny 
of  the  public,  would  Mi  the  responsibllitiee  of  their  station  more,  and  woukl  be 
more  likely  to  perform  its  duties  wdL  I  hare  long  felt  the  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter, but  being  one  of  **  the  Superintendents*'  I  haTO  forboma  hitherto  to  mention  it 
As  I  am  now  tne  in  this  respect  I  take  the  opporttmity  to  ming  the  matter  beAre 
you.  # 

The  manner  in  wh*ch  the  public  money  is  distributed,  has  I  think  worked  a  great 
evil  in  some  of  our  distxicts.  There  being  so  great  a  portion  of  it  diTided  in  proper^ 
tion  to  the  average  attendanoe,  the  tendency  is  to  shorten  the  terms  of  the  sohoola, 
in  thoee  districts  where  pemicioas  and  niggsraly  counsels  prerail ;  as  all  know  tliat 
a  short  term  of  school  will  aTcrage  more  scholars  tlian  a  longer  one.  It  woold 
aeem  to  be  policy  at  least  to  divide  enougn  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  atten- 
dance to  oiler  an  inducement 'to  the  several  districts,  to  lengthen  the  terms  of  their 
schools  as  much  as  possible.  Furthermore,  would  it  not  be  right,  would  it  be  more 
than  Justice  for  those  districts  that  are  enterprising  and  sustain  a  school  daring 
mine  or  ten  months  in  the  ye  r,  to  reoeive  more  publio  money  than  thoss  distrieti 
which  haye  only  five  or  six  months,  instead  of  less,  as  they  do  now  under  the  exinmg 
Uwt 

D.  H.  MACOMBEB,  Essex, 


I  think  the  present  law,  providing  that  the  whole  expenses  of  the  schools  shall 
be  supported  by  general  tax,  is  as  it  should  be.  Now  at  last  oar  schools  will  be, 
what  we  have  hentolore  lUsely  called  them,  free  echooU. 

Although  oui  tax  payers  have  generally  taken  advantage  of  the  privilege  the  law 
has  given  them,  to  vote  wood,  or  board,  or  both  to  be  pud  on  the  scholar  ;  and  in 
some  districts  there  has  been  at  every  school  meeting  a  oontest  on  the  question  ;  vet 
I  have  heard  litUe  or  no  fkult  found  with  the  action  of  the  last  Legislature  in  taking 
this  pnvitoge.    I  think  there  is  general  aoqaieeoenoe  in  it  as  right. 

C.  E.  FERRIN,  Hinesboigh. 

The  interest  in  the  subject  of  ednoation  is  progressing  steadily  in  Jericho.  Tiaoh- 
•Ti'  Institutes  awaken  a  great  interest.    I  think  they  cannot  be  prised  too  hi|^4y* 

Some  few  grambie  because  the  wood  and  boazd  is  <m  the  Grand  LisI,  bat  it  is 
wbone  it  shonld  be. 

A.  F.  CHAPm,  Jerioho. 


TsiolNn  board  aroand  as  before,  onhr  changed  from  scholar  to  Grand  Lift 

B0B1  J.  WHITS,  fibslbans. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  recent  enAotment  terminatlDg  the  pnotioe  of  **  boftrding 
•nmnd'*  will  be  instramental  in  doing  a  Tast  amoant  of  good,  provided  it  can  besos- 
tiined  bj  fiiture  Legislation.  To  my  certain  knowledge  we  haTe  loet  many  good 
teaeben  in  this  town  becaose  a  vote  could  not  be  obtained  to  give  them  a  steady 
boarding  p^ace. 

A  majority  of  the  ^oten  of  this  town  are  opposed  to  the  act,  (I  jodge  ftx>m  the 
liiet  that  by  vote,  the  expenses  of  board  and  inel,  almost  uniTenally  haye  been 
paid,  by  a  tax  on  the  sch«*lar)  and  some  say  it  will  soon  be  repealed.  In  one  dis- 
trict a  majority  of  voters — being  tax  payers  without  children  of  school  age— ad- 
kmrned  the  annoal  meetiug  without  electing  officers,  or  doing  any  other  business. 
it  Legislation  is  necessary  to  keep  us  all  in  the  tracev,  let  ns  have  it.  Perhaps  a  tax 
CD  the  general  List  ot  the  town  to  support  all  the  schoob  therein  indiscriminately, 
wmld  be  advisable^ 

J.  H.  MACOMBER,  Westford. 


The  fbllowing  is  from  my  report  to  the  Town  meeting.  Several  of  our  summer 
■ehools  fiiiled  of  the  highest  enccees,  if  they  attained  to  ordinary,  not  from  any  posi- 
tive fiiult  or  di«qua1ificAtion  of  their  teacher,  but  fiom  their  youth  and  inexperience. 
In  my  notes  of  ^itdtation,  I  have  marked  them,  as  ot  this  character.  This  defect 
can  and  should  be  remeifieil  or  provided  against  in  future,  by  employing  teachers  of 
riper  years  and  larger  experience. 

The  winter  schools  were  taught  by  older  and  more  experienced  teachers,  and  were 
BM»re  successful.  Of  the  nine  kept  through  the  winter,  and  visited,  I  have  marked 
gix  where  the  instructions  was  thorough,  and  the  whole  management  truly  commen- 
d»l>le,  while  some  f.ll  below  the  ordinary.  On  the  whole,  the  schools  in  town  for  the 
last  year  have  been  commemlable. 

One  neat  and  commodious  school-house  has  been  built  during  the  past  year. 

There  has  been  a  Oiarked  imprivement  in  b  th  teachers  and  district  clerks  in 
ing  the  Registers,  the  teachers  surpassing  the  dorks  in  this  particular. 

Ihe  lueetingof  the  County  Tea<:her8  Association  here  in  Jan.  last,  was  largely 
attended,  well  oon<i noted,  aud  decidedly  hea.tbtul,  -more  so  than  previous  meetings 
of  the  same  ki  d  at  this  pUce. 

Recent  enactments  secure  my  hearty  approval;  I  believe  they  also  do,  of  the  best 
informed  of  our  districts  generally.  The  experience  ot  one  district  especially,  that 
bus  fur  two  years  past  suppoited  its  school  by  tax  on  the  Grand  List,  is  worthy  of 
recital.  The  avenige  attetidi*nc«  has  fo  increM8«d,  and  cons«quintly  the  amount  of 
public  money  r«*cei\e<l,  that  the  school  is  cheaper,  even  to  thuse  who  have  to  pay 
for  the  school,  than  before.  ^ 

As  aevfu  ot  uur  twelve  districts  have  tor  the  yenr  past  oflered  th«»ir  tp^chemntmdy 
boarding  place,  evet  before  the  recent  en  act  men  t  tuuohiug  i  is  Mbjeot,  I  think 
the  aec  **  leroiinatiog  the  practice  of  bunrding  aruuud**  is  favore  i'^  lue  luujonty. 
Alto  that  pertaining  to  the  reu  ovul  or  ohaugt  ot  persons  from  one  district  to  another. 

Ail  of  which  is  respectftilly  submitted. 

A.  D.  BARBER,  Williston. 


The  schools  in  this  town  the  past  year  were  not  quite  as  pr  sperous  and  nsefnl  as 
in  the  year  preceding. 

This  towu  hns  ever  paid  the  highest  hr)UDtie8  for  recruits  into  the  army,  and  l>ist  year 
paid  91000  per  man,  fur  one  year.  The  htavy  taxes  thereby  induced — as  the  town 
nas  kept  out  ol  debt — had  the  eiiect  to  atibi-eviate  the  terms  ol  the  schoolei,  in  some  of 
the  districts^  xnd  alM)  to  cause  a  p«iur  economy  iu  wlecting  teachers  The  natural 
results  ibilowed  chiMreii  removed  fnim  schools — iriejEubirity  of  attendance  in- 
crtMseu — >nd  geoeral  lisitlessress  ii   school,  uml  want  of  inreiest  thri  ughout. 

It  is  wise  to  prtflc  hy  evperieiice,  mui-e  es  eoial*y  by  costly  experience.  We  are 
liable  to  theorize  taliaciousiy  ;  but  dear  bo>-giit  experieuce  seldom  (aihi  to  point  out 
ft  wise  OiMinie.    TbeleiMon  taught  by  employing  teaoueis  musiiy  beuauae  they  oan 
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be  had  for  a  small  oompuisation  is,  that,  small  as  the  pittance  they  reoeive,  it  is 
more  than  their  services  are  worth;  in  a  word,  that  cheap  schools  are  generally  the 
deareit,  beonose  the  most  worthUn  ;  and  if  worthless*  then  pernicious.  It  wookl 
seem  thit  little  experience  were  reeded  to  teach  this ;  and  yet  often  multiplied 
instances  fail  to  priperly  impress  Prudential  Committees  and  others  who  are  in- 
fluenced in  the  selection  of  teachers  ! 

Just  one  determination  is  necessary  in  every  district,  to  wit :  to  have  a  good 
school,  or  none  ;  for  a  poor  school  is  worse  than  none.  Do  not  reason  and  experience 
teach  this  7 

The  fir^t  Teachers*  Institute,  ever  held  in  this  place,  or  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, was  held  here  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  last  Deo.,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  I  may  safely  say,  that  an  occnsion  of  greater  interest  was 
never  enjoyed  by  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  attend. 

It  being  denominated  a  Teachers*  Institute,  it  was  not  generally  supposed  it 
would  possess  much  interest  for  others  ;  and  hence,  although  the  Superintendent 
Jid  what  he  could,  to  insure  a  general  turnout ,  the  attendance  was  not  what  it 
would  have  been,  had  its  character  been  rightly  appreciated  ;  certainly  not  what  it 
will  be,  when  we  are  favored  by  another. 

**  A  tittle  leaven,  leavens  the  whole  lump,*'  and  the  deep  and  thrilling  impression 
produced  on  the  minds  of  those  who  attended,  has  alreaay  spread,  until  the  whole 
vicinity  is  clamorous  for  the  Secretary  to  come  again  !  Often  have  I  been  spoken 
to,  of  late,  to  express  in  my  nport,  our  peoples'  sense  of  the  great  value  of  the 
Teichers'  Institutes ;  and  I  can  truly  say,  for  myself,  that  I  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  most  potent  agencies  now  employed  in  behalf  of  our  schools. 

Tou  ask — **  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  enactment  terminating  the  practice  of 
**  boarding  around,*'  and  *'how  is  it  received  in  your  vicinity  ?"    I  think  it  will 

F rove  a  salutary  enactment,  and  t)elieve  such  to  be  the  gen^ral  opinion.  Indeed, 
have  heard  no  man  find  fault  with  it,  but  have  heard  many  commend  it.  The 
practice  has  generally  been  in  this  town,  for  the  teacher  to  **  board  around,**  and 
on  the  scholar  as  it  is  termed,  which  tended  to  throw  an  unequal  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  suppoi  ting  schools  on  poor  people  with  large  families.  And  the  result  was 
that  in  some  instances,  the  children  of  the  poor  were  virtually  driven  from  the 
schools.  But  I  think  the  districts  will  willingly  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new 
order  of  things. 

GEORGE  W.  HARTSHORN,  Canaan. 


«  «  *  Relative  to  the  recent  law,  placing  the  board  npon  the  Grand  List ; 
my  opinion  is,  that  it  places  it  where  it  ought  to  be,  that  the  property  ought  to  sup- 
port the  schools. 

I  think  the  schools  in  this  town  for  the  past  year,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  an  iin- 
provement  on  last  year.  One  serious  trouble  with  our  schools,  this  way,  is,  that  if 
Mr.  A.  happens  to  be  chosen  Prudential  Committee,  Mr.  B.  does  not  like  it,  thinks 
he  ought  to  have  had  this  important  distinction  conferred  on  him  ;  and  says  i  ubliclj 
that  Mr.  A.  is  not  fit  for  the  ofl&ce,  or  that  he  will  not  hire  a  suitable  teacher,  or  else 
will  pay  too  high  wages  ;  and  from  these  points  spring  up  a  predetermined  dislike 
to  the  teacher;  and  whatever  the  teacher  may  door  not  do,  Mr.  B.  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  school,  and  all  because  Mr.  A.  is  committee,  and  aU  of  this  talk  before  the  schol- 
ars of  the  district,  too.  When  the  time  comes,  in  which  all  persons  are  willing  to 
extend  every  help  in  their  power  to  the  teacher  ;  rendering  their  cordial  oo-operation 
in  every  effort  for  the  good  of  the  school ;  then  may  we  hope  to  see  such  results 
flow  from  them-  as  shidl  give  the  assurance  that  a  full  return  is  received  for  the 
money  expended. 

Order  is  the  one  thing  most  lacking  upon  the  part  of  our  teachers,  and  is  so  ao- 
knowledged  by  all;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  yoiir  children,  not  mtne,  that  nred  correct- 
ing, and  upon  this  point,  I  think  there  is  more  blame  to  be  attached  to  parents 
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fhMJk  ohfldien,  as  the  feeliog,  if  not  expreflsion,  is,  you  mutt  not  eomct  my  childrent 
mj  darlings  neTer  do  wrong ! 

ALLEN  R.  BOTCE,  Granby. 


There  seems  to  be  a  great  failure  on  the  part  of  Prudential  Committees  in  the 
choice  of  female  teachers  ibr  summer  sobools  Manj  of  our  schools  are  pre- 
oded  over  during  the  summer  months  by  young  girls.  There  must  be  a  commence 
men  in  the  art^  but  no  person,  male  or  female,  can  be  qualified  to  preside  over  a 
tamultnoos  group  of  urchins,  full  of  fun  and  mischief,  until  they  have  at  least 
learned  the  art  of  oontrolling  their  own  exuberant  spirits. 

The  error  grows  less  from  day  to  day,  and  we  no  longer  look  in  vain  for  experienced 
teachers. 

The  schools  in  this  town  for  a  year  past  have  steadily  improTed.  Books  all  uni- 
form; a  much  better  grade  of  teachers;  and  the  practice  of  **  boarding  around" 
Cut  beoomiog  obsolete  ;  and  may  hope  for  a  more  improved  state  of  things  in  onr 
common  schools. 

B.W.DODGE,  GuUdhaU. 


Not  so  much  progress  has  been  made  in  our  schools  the  past  year,  as  1  had  reason 
to  expect  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 

Some  of  the  teachers  were  young  and  inexperienced,  and  their  schools  have  been 
partial  failures  in  consequence.  Prudential  Committees  should  be  more  carefhl  in 
the  seclecUon  of  teachers,  and  instead  of  hiring  the  first  person  they  ch^ince  to  meet 
that  would  teach  the  school  for  the  wages  they  intended  to  pay,  they  should  try  to 
procure  able  and  experienced  teachers,  for  scholars  in  general  will  learn  more  in  one 
month  under  the  management  of  a  good  teacher,  than  they  would  in  three  months 
under  a  poor  one.  There  is  not  interest  enough  manifested  on  the  part  of  parents 
m  the  success  and  progress  of  our  schools.  They  should  visit  the  schools  oftener, 
furnish  more  and  better  books  for  their  cliildron,  and  in  fact  do  all  in  their 
power  for  the  progress  of  education  in  their  locality.  The  school  Registers 
nave  been  tolerably  well  kept,  the  past  year ;  though  some  of  the  district 
derka  have  been  a  little  negligent  in  answering  the  statistical  inquiries  ad- 
dressed to  them;  they  have,  however,  done  better  in  this  respect  this  year  than 
formerly. 

I  think  the  present  system  of  school  Registers  necessary  to  the  advancomcnt 
of  our  schools. 

Teachers*  Institutes,  also,  are  of  great  benefit  to  education. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opmion  in  regard  to  the  law,  terminating  the 
practice  of  "  boarding  around."  Some  argue  tliat  parents  who  send  children  to 
school,  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  teacher, — which  cannot  be  so  well  done, 
if  she  boaras  only  at  one  place,  and  also  that  they,  whose  children  are  benefited 
by  the  school,  should  bear  a  little  mxn-e  than  their  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
sehooL  Others  in  support  of  the  new  law,  think  it  much  more  conifortable  and 
eonrenient  for  the  teachers  to  Ixmid  in  one  place;  and  that  the  fairest  way  is  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  our  schools  by  taxes  upon  the  Qrand  List. 

I  think,  if  the  new  law  has  a  fair  trial,  it  will  not  bo  repealed,  at  least  at  pre- 
sent. 

A.  J.  HOLBROOK,  Lemington. 


Yon  ask  my  opinion  "  of  the  recent  enactment  terminating  the  practice  of 
boarding  around.'*  It  does  not  affect  us  in  the  least !  Ehrery  one  thinks  the  law 
iust,  and  may  wish  it  extended  so  as  to  prohibit  boarding  around.  The  practice 
has  been  with  us  for  some  time  past,  to  "  board  the  teacher  about  on  the  Grand 
List.'*  In  some  districts  the  board  is  "  sold  to  the  lowest  bidder,*'  and  each  one 
could  choofle  to  board,  or  pay  as  they  preferred.    We  have  been  so  very  humam 
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for  ■erenl  yean,  as  to  send  the  teachers  about  for  their  liTinff,  but  not  to  leod 
them  among  the  poor.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  men  had  rather  spare  a  little 
provision,  tmm  a  little  money. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  prohibit  it  altogether.  I  have  held  the  office  of 
Superintendent  for  ten  vears;  this  jear  I  have  declined  further  service,  and  a 
worthy  man,  an  old  teacher,  has  been  chosen. 

From  mj  own  observation,  I  know  that  the  schools  for  the  past  six  years  have 
neatly  improved,  not  only  here,  but  throughout  the  State ;  have  cultivated  a 
healthy  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  common  school  education,  that  the 
State  will  never  lose.  May  Heaven  smile  on  you  and  idl  engaged  in  this  good 
work.  CHAS.  W.  KINO,  Lunenburg. 


The  schools  of  this  town,  I  think,  are  improving.  Although  the  improvement 
is  not  what  I  desired,  it  is  more  than  I  expected,  and  this  is  due  to  the  labors  of 
our  teachers;  they  take  hold  with  more  z€»l  than  formerly.  This  increased  seal 
of  the  teachers  is  due  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  Teachers'  Institutes.   *   *    * 

JOHN  R.  LEE,  Victory. 


The  schools  in  this  town  are  as  good  as  could  be  expected  in  such  school-houses . 
The  majority  of  the  school-houses  are  horrible,  yet  there  is  manifested  en  the 
part  of  teachers,  scholars  and  patrons,  a  patience  in  the  (endurance  of  the  evils 
arising  from  this  cause,  that  is  really  rcmaikaUe,  and  would  be  aoLmendaLle, 
were  it  regarding  evils  purely  providential. 

The  enactment  terminating  the  practice  of  "  boarding  around*'  is  haUed  by  the 
teachers  and  timid  house-wives  with  joy.  Some  of  the  heavy  tax-layers,  who 
do  not  realize  how  much  a  good  common  school  system  enhances  the  value  of 
their  property,  or  who  do  not  care  much  for  the  wel&re  of  future  generations, 
grumble. 

Many  in  our  town  are  ruining  its  educational  interests  by  ^ving  vent  to  the 
spite  of  local  feeling.  We  have  a  flourishing  and  pleasant  village,  in  which  a 
graded  school  of  the  first  quality  might,  and  should  be  maintained.  Instead  of 
this,  we  have  within  a  distance  of  a  little  over  half  a  mUe,  three  ill-construc- 
ted little  school-houses,  each  of  them  set  as  near  the  road  as  possible,  with  no 
play  grounds  at  all. 

1  wish,  Mr.  Sc^cretary,  you  would  as  soon  as  possible  hold  a  Teachers'  Institute 
here.  When  you  behold  our  situation,  I  think  your  mind  will  be  stirred 
within  you,  to  urge  the  passage  of  a  law  which  shall  not  leave  the  establish- 
ment of  graded  schools  to  the  caprice  of  local  animosities  and  interests. 

GEO.  F.  WBIGHT,  Bakersfield. 


As  a  whole,  our  schools  are  much  improved  during  the  last  four  or  five  years. 
The  recent  change  in  favor  of  female  teachers,  although  almost  necessitated  by 
drcumstances,  such  as  high  wages,  and  absolute  scarcity  of  male  teachers,  results 
in  furnishing  a  much  better  class  of  teachers  at  much  leas  expense.  The  new 
change  abolishing  the  "  boarding  around"  practice  will,  1  think»  be  generally  re- 
ceived with  favor,  and  is  much  better  for  schools  and  teachers. 

Our  teachers  generally  keep  the  Registers  in  a  correct  and  orderly  manner, 
but  our  district  derks  exhibit  very  great  carelessness  in  their  answers.  How 
can  it  be  remedied  ?  Thus,  in  my  present  report,  carefully  taken  from  the 
Registers,  I  am  made  to  say,  that  there  is  in  town  4^  children,  between  4  and  18 
years  of  age,  and  that  491  attend  school,  between  the  same  ages :  other  discre- 
pandes  occur  equally  absurd.  Verily  there  is  much  to  be  done  by  way  of  mak- 
ing parents,  sdiool  committees,  district  clerks,  &c,  believe  that  a  Mor  bilon^ 
to  thim  to  perform,  and  that  a  responsibility  rests  upon  them,  if  they  would  have 
the  omidiUon  of  our  common  schools  what  it  ought  to  be. 

0.  F.  FAS8BTT,  Berkshire. 
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*  *  *  I  tuggwted  to  our  Mteetmen,  this  jeiir,  that  tb^  withhold  the  pabllo  mo- 
iMy  tmm  thoM  disuioti  whioh  neglect  tr  retara  their  Regiitf  n  aeoordiog  to  law, 
ibr  wt  fiUl  in  the  important  objeot  ot  keeping  Regieters,  unlets  we  can  have  the  pre- 
eiie  figoree  in  relation  to  Sobuola.  I  have  spent  nearly  forty  days  in  the  interest 
of  oar  fifteen  aohooli,  the  year  past,  and  although  the  pecuniary  compensation  is 
small,  I  haTe  the  sati»ihction  of  seeing  most  of  our  schools  making  an  obtious  im* 
proTemcnt,  both  in  the  method  of  teaching,  and  in  the  deeper  interest  manifested  by 
the  sebolan  in  their  stiidiet. 

PETER  CKASE,  Enosburg. 

•  •  •  •  There  is  oonsiderable  oomphiint  among  the  people  that  the  Registers 
mske  too  much  troable,  and  it  is  quite  efident  from  the  imperleotions  found  in  them, 
that  too  many  Ml  tu  underaund  ttiem  ;  yet  1  can  di'^wver  nothing  in  them  dark  or 
meompreliCDsible.  We  have  nut,  since  the  war  commenoed,  maiie  much  improTS- 
maot  in  sohool-houses,  tor  the  reason  that  we  have  been  too  abominably  afloat  with 
meh  eshurbitant  town  bounties,  rowefer,  1  trust  the  time  is  at  hand,  when  our 
Country  will  be  blerned  with  peace  :  then  may  we  hope  that  our  schools  will  be  at- 
tended 10  in  earoest.  The  Teachers*  Institute  is  an  institution  not  to  be  neglected, 
I  hope.  The  Annual  Report  is  our  only  source  of  information  with  regard  to  the 
sehools.  It  is  possible  that  more  brevity  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  would  be  com-> 
BMidable. 

WARREN  ROBINSON,  Highgate. 

My  report  is  as  near  correct  as  I  can  make  it,  with  the  very  slack  reports  of  Dis- 
trict clerks  and  teachers.  I  find  a  gre  it  deiiciency  in  this  respect,  and  would  that 
it  might  in  some  way  be  remedied,  as  I  beiieve  under  the  present  school  system,  our 
sdwol  will  be  much  benefited,  if  cloeeiy  adhered  to.  The  oohool  Registers  especially, 
I  beiieTC  to  ^  e  a  great  improvement. 

In  relation  to  Sue  termination  of  the  practice  of  ** boarding  around**  I  think  it  an 
other  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  and  the  people,  although  contrary  to  wishes,  at 
inrt,  are  beginning  to  IM  somewhat  reconciled,  and  it  will  soon  be  with  them 
aUri^t. 

J.  II.  HAMILTON,  Richford. 

In  regard  to  the  enactment  terminating  ** boarding  around'*,  I  have  only  to  say,  for 
mysdff  that  l  look  upon  it  aa  something  that  ought  to  have  been  done  long  ago, 
and  I  have  heard  no  particular  grumbling  about  it  in  our  vicinity,  though  1  pra- 
sume  thers  ha*  been,  as  there  always  are,  some  to  hang  back  and  fina  fault,  when 
any  such  step  of  real  progress  is  taken,  particularly  if  l^Lely  to  draw  a  little  heavier 
hj  way  ot  expense. 

The  chief  improvement  of  particular  account  in  connection  with  our  schools  for 
the  past  year,  is  the  union  of  ,the  two  village  districts,  with  a  view  to  grayling  the 
sehoolsL  Of  eeurse  as  yet  the  good  to  result  from  such  a  course  is  but  little  ssen,  and 
yet  b  beginning  to  be  seen  and  acknowUdged  in  the  superior  character  which  the 
selfeoAi  have  already  taken,  and  in  the  awakened  inUreit  m  the  community  g»'ner^ 
al^  in  r  gard  to  them.  I  have  much  of  hope  also  for  the  general  good  iufluence 
which  wiU  be  exerted  upon  the  schools  in  town,  if  one  graded  echool  in  the  village 
can  ha  biwight  and  kept  lucceasfully  in  operation.  And  for  this  good  result  in  the 
pvessot,  ana  hope  (or  the  future  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  schools  among  us, 
ws  am  indebted  to  the  Teachers*  Institute  held  here  last  December. 

Of  eourte  a  Graded  School  is  not  an  immediate  panacea  for  all  the  evils  that  af- 
tec  OS  in  the  way  of  Education  ;  not  unfrequently,  anticipations  of  what  it  is  to  do 
for  ourselves  or  our  children  are  altogether  too  high,  eapecially  when,  as  is  not  sel- 
doo  the  case,  the  anticipations  are  indulged,  with  at  the  same  time  scarce  a  thought 
that  herct  as  ovesy  where  else  in  this  world,  where  any  thing  of  importance  is  ac- 
i|*llibed,  success  is  only  to  be  leaohed  at  the  expense  of  much  careful  and  jpains* 
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taking  effort  and  labor;  and  that  even  then,  there  will  almost  anaToidablj  be  more  or 
lefs  of  oocasionBl  and  temporary  failure.  Bat  in  the  great  excellence  of  the  Graded- 
School  law  or  tyttem^  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  ;  and  of  its  ultimately  successfril 
practical  working,  wherever  it  is  tried  with  fiuthfiilness  and  perseTerance,  I  have 
little  question. 

GEO.  B.  TOLMAN,  Sheldon. 

In  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  hate  the  Registers  accurately  kept,  and  in  spite  of  my 
injunctions  to  the  teachers,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  not  a  single  Register  in  the  Town 
is  returned  to  my  hand  unexceptionably  correct.  To  the  * 'questions  to  be  answered 
by  the  District  Clerks"  five  have  made  no  replies,  others  have  answered  in  part,  and 
but  £bw  wholly  and  correctly.  The  teachers  are  less  deficient,  and  yet  every  one  has 
failed  in  one  or  more  particulars  of  detail.  Some  have  kept  no  record,  or  an  imper- 
fect one  of  ''Deportment**,  others  of  *<Daily  marks"  or  ** Absences**  or  "Dismissals**. 
In  one  case,  to  the  question  **How  many  visits,  &c".,  the  answer  is  ''Several**, 
which  puzxles  my  arithmetic  greatly.  In  the  main,  perhaps,  or  to  the  most  impor- 
tant questions,  their  answers  may  be  right ;  but  there  is  some  omission  or  defect  in 
every  Register.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  my  own  answers  to  the  questions  in 
this  Schedule  are  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  I  am  obliged  to  supply ,  by 
previous  knowledge  or  independent  inquiries,  or  by  conjecture,  or  by  instinct,  what  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  at  a  glance  in  the  Register,  and  thus  my  labor  is  vastly  in- 
creased, and  after  all  is  far  from  being  satisfactory. 

District  Clerks  and  Teachers  should  reflect,  that  the  chief  value  of  statistics  is  in 
their  absolute  accuracy  :  a  few  omissions  on  their  part  subject  the  Superintendent  to 
a  great  deal  of  perplexing  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  detract  from  the  worth  of  his 
annual  Report,  I  hope  the  next  year  will  find  them  more  faithful  in  this  part  of  their 
duty.  You  will  be  glad  to  notice  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  Tardineses.  In  the  first 
year  of  my  official  connrotion  with  the  Common  Schools  of  St  Albans,  they  were 
14,200  in  number,  the  second  year  17,725,  this  year  8,000. 

The  character  of  the  Shools,  the  past  year,  has  been  well  sustained,  particularly 
in  the  I^stricts  Nos.  4  and  5  ;  and  our  teachers,  for  the  most  part,  have  conducted 
the  schools  creditably  to  themselves  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  scholars. 

CHARLES  FAY,  St.  Albans. 

Our  schools,  the  past  year,  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  they  were  the  year 
preceding.  They  have  been  more  efficient  and  thorough,  though  they  have  not  been 
all  that  could  be  desired.  As  yon  will  perceive  by  the  statistics,  too  many  scholars 
have  t>een  tardy,  and  too  many  have  been  dismissed  before  the  close  of  the  school. 
This  is  an  evil  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  Two  of  our  districts  have  had  no  winter 
term,  on  account  of  the  bad  condition  of  their  houses. 

Of  the  common  schools  in  this  town,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  much  might 
be  said,  in  the  way  both  of  praise  and  censuro. 

Respecting  our  Public  Schools,  however,  as  they  exist  throughout  the  town,  a  word 
must  suffice.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  they  have  been  AiUy  as  good,  during  the  pe- 
riod under  review,  as  for  several  years  past.  Indeed,  in  a  few  not  unimpor|;ant 
items  they  have  been  better  than  usual.  Still  this  is  not  enough  :  there  should 
be  steady  advancement,  from  year  to  year,  in  all  directions.  W  ithout  such  progrees 
we  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied.  While  there  have  been  some  teachers,  and  in  each 
school,  various  points  worthy  of  high  commendation,  it  is  equally  true,  that 
there  are  also  ^ven  districts,  and  specific  matters  in  nearly  every  district,  which 
deserve  reproof,  and  call  aloud  for  correction.  Among  many  instances  of  neglect 
— to  say  nothing  of  other  things — I  will  refer  to  only  one  particular,  and  this  as 
affecting  parents  and  tax-payers.  There  has  been  in  the  past,  and  there  con- 
tinues to  be  in  the  present,  on  the  part  of  many  who  should  be  most  interested, 
a  particular  slackness — a  strange  and  shameful  remissness — in  visiting  the 
schools  in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  Every  one  should  frequent  these  little 
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naraeries  of  leamiiig< — ^the  Common  Schools — at  least  the  ones  nearest  his  own 
door,  that  he  may  ^ve  dae  encouragement  to  teachers  and  children ;  that  he 
may  also  learn,  in  alegitimate  way,  how  the  public  money  is  expended ;  and  that 
thus  he  may  be  able  to  secure  its  more  effective  disbursement  in  the  future. 

Without  further  reference  to  the  use  made  of  the  means  of  education  as  dis- 
tributed generally  through  the  town,  it  may  be  proper  to  devote  a  few  sentences 
to  our  Union  Qraded  Schools.  An  enquiry  in  this  direction  is  the  more  pertinent, 
as  from  this  source  we  may  expect  to  secure  the  best  teachers  for  our  ordinaiy 
District  Schools  ;  and  especially,  as  the  subject  of  grading  is  now  receiving  mucn 
more  than  usual  attention  throughout  the  State.  A  Union  District,  with  power 
to  grade  was  established,  in  this  place,  by  an  act  of  special  legislation,  in  1862. 
These  Schools  have  been  since  steadily  coming  into  more  ana  more  successful 
qperation,  by  slow  degrees  winning  their  way  to  public  favor  and  confidence. 
Tne  District  is  made  responsible  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  within  its 
limits,  and  is  empowered,  in  order  best  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation, to  classify  the  children,  and  arrange  the  course  of  studv,  according  to  its 
own  discretion.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  Schools  are  divided  into  three  dis. 
tinct  Grades,  termed  the  Prinuu^,  the  Intermediate,  and  High  School.  Each  of 
these  Orades  is  susceptible  of  subdivision  into  two  or  more  separate  Depart- 
ments, as  new  necessities  may  come  up,  and  as  the  wants  of  the  District  advance. 
It  being  thus  the  intention,  that  the  number  of  Departments  shall  vary  with 
the  number  of  pupils,  and  that  each  Department  shall  have  at  least  one  teacher 
assigned  to  it,  there  is  room  for  an  almost  indefinite  adaptation  to  whatever  ex- 
igeoeies  may  arise,  and  ample  provision  for  a  most  thorough  and  systematic  course 
of  discipline. 

The  High  School  has  had  one  Principal  fh>m  the  beginning.  It  has  been  all  along 
under  the  efficient  management  and  excellent  instruction  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Mead. 
And  thus  far  oar  highest  anticipations  respecting  this  Grade  have  been  finding 
themseltes  realised  ;  very  general  satisfaction  has  been  given  ;  in  fact,  the  School 
is  proTing  to  be  a  success,  in  all  its  main  features. 

In  the  other  Grades,  as  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  has  not  been  so  tail  a  realization 
of  our  expectations  The  (Schools  have  been  kept  in  operation,  indeei],  but  not  al- 
ways with  equal  ability.  Up  to  the  present,  each  Grade  has  had  only  one  teacher, 
at  a  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  Primary,  which  for  a  while  last  year  was  diti- 
ded  into  two  Departments,  for  which  the  services  of  two  instructors  were  secured. 
Bat,  with  all  our  eflbrts,  these  Schools  have  not  improved  as  we  could  have  wished. 
WbUe  they  have  been  in  some  points  making  constant  progress,  since  their  estab- 
lishment, they  have  not  been  in  all  respects,  and  at  every  stage,  equally  suocessfdl 
with  the  High  School.  This  partial  failure  has  been  owing  to  the  fact,  that  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  principles  involve*!  in  the  plan  have  been  neglected  in 
praotioe.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  most  prominent  citizens — that  some 
whom  we  might  expect  better  things — have  not  been  in  so  dose  sympathy  hs  they 
should  with  Xhe  movements  which  have  in  view  the  education  of  thechUdren,  no 
kas  of  the  poor  man  than  of  the  rich.  So,  too,  in  given  instances,  there  may  not 
have  been  care  enough  exercised  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  Then,  again,  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  anion  between  the  different  Schools — all  the  instruction  in  each 
lower  having  a  reference  to  the  next  and  more  advanced  Grade.  Once  more,  it  is 
no  doubt  a  fact,  that  far  too  little  exertion  has  been  pat  forth  to  sustain  those  who 
have  had  the  charge  of  our  children — far  too  little  pains  taken  to  extend  to  them 
suitable  enoouragement,  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  arduous  duties. 
As  a  consequence,  there  have  been,  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  many  chan- 
ges in  instructors.  Such  vascillatioo,  so  much  lack  of  unity  and  effort,  are,  in  them- 
sdves,  inevitably  a  disadvantage ;  they  are,  indeed,  almost  ruinous  ;  and  they 
must  he  very  hurtful,  so  long  as  suffisred  to  continue.  Many  of  the  teachers  have 
been  good  ones ;  they  evinced  skill,  and  showed  not  a  little  patience,  in  the  midst 
of  discouragements  ;  and  none  of  them,  probably,  has  been  so  much  in  fault,  as  pa- 
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rentf*  distriet-offioen  and  others,  who  ha^e  neglected  to  look  after  the  iotereets  of 
the  eohoolt  in  a  wise,  kindly  and  beoomiDg  wiy. 

During  the  paet  year  or  so,  however,  the  lower  Gravies  have  been  slowly  improT- 
ing.  They  have  been  brought,  in  some  points,  into  cl«ise  contormity  with  the  High 
School.  In  many  particulars,  it  may  be  safely  »iiil,  they  have  advanced  in  a  mai  ked 
mnnner,  and  are  now  far  more  ueHrly  what  they  ought  to  t)e.  As  the  result  of  not 
A  little  dibrt,  put  forth  in  the  right  direction,  it  >s  hoped,  and  there  is  a  proKpect, 
that  there  will  be  in  the  fdture  greater  permanency  Muion  st  our  teachers.  There 
are  also  indie  tions,  thnt  inereaneii  zeal  uf  a  genuine  kind  will  le  evinced  on  the  part 
of  a  larger  number  of  our  citiiens.  So,  it  is  ctrtHinly  to  be  desired — ndJ  we  may 
confidently  expect,  as  a  fhiit  of proppr  uctiviiy,  on  the  side  o  p'lrents  und  citiseus — 
that  teachers  likewise,  as  well  us  pupils,  will  be  led  to  feel  a  deeper  interect  in  the 
great  work  in  which  they  are  eng  iged.  In  both  the  Prim  ry  Qnide.  and  in  the 
Intermediate,  young  la<ties,  as  l)etter  adnpteJ  to  deal  with  the  opening  mind  of 
ohildhood,  have  been  thus  far  employed.  And  it  should  be  added,  tioth  to  their 
oredit  and  as  a  simple  act  of  justice,  that  they  have  generally  worked  taithtully, 
and  some  of  them  with  eminent  success. 

Having  made  these  few  expositions,  1  may,  in  closing,  express  the  hope — I  should 
be  glad  to  si^,  the  firm  conviction — that  when  another  year  couies  aniuod,  the  im- 
provement of  our  Schools  will  be  such,  as  to  furnish  mnny  more  incidents  of  inter- 
est to  chronicle,  and  matterv  of  encoumgenieut  to  re(>ort,  both  fur  the  Mike  ot  the 
rising  generation .  and  in  view  of  what  education  promiaes  to  contribute  towards  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Tours,  very  respectfiilly, 

J.  B.  PERRY,  Sw.inton. 


The  reoent  enactment  terminating  the  practice  of  ''boarding  around**  does  not 
meet  with  very  general  approlMtion  in  the  town. 

The  people  hi2  rather  boari  the  teacher  than  to  pay  for  their  board.  I  think  that 
most  of  the  districts  will  pay  their  k)oard  ux  with  board.  They  may  like  the  law 
better  when  they  become  better  acquainted  with  its  workings.  The  Registers  have 
been  better  kept  this  year  than  last,  and  the  statistics  are  more  reliable. 

C.  15.  CADY,  Alburgh. 


I  consider  the  reoent  enactment  requiring  the  board  of  teachers  to  be  pad  on  the 
Grand  Ust,  one  of  the  best  laws  ol  the  last  session,  and  have  heard  no  complaint 
aboatit 

J.  A.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Grand  Isle. 


Mv  opinion  is,  that  parents  become  better  acquainted  with  those  they  trust  thtiv 
children  with,  by  tsaohers  boarding  around;  and  the  law  refered  to,  is  not  favora- 
bly reoeived  here. 

I  would  saggeet  that  the  office  ot  Superintendent  be  done  away  with,  and  that  the 
Committees  of  the  several  districts  in  Towns  shiiU  constitute  the  examining  tKnr«i. 

K  D.  WlilTTEMOKE,  Belvideze. 


We  are  happy  to  say  that  most  of  the  schools  in  this  town  have  miide  commenda- 
ble advancements. 

The  teachers,  in  the  main,  have  been  quite  enthumstic,  and  iodefktigable  in  thdr 
labor,  and  have  endeavored  to  infuse  the  sanio  laudable  disposition  in  the  hearts  of 
their  scholars.  But  it  has  been  too  evident  in  some  instioces  that  the  maiu  object 
of  the  teachers  was  to  finish  the  term  and  receive  their  pay,  for  which  they  bad 
rendered  a  poor  compensation. 

There  is,  we  think,  a  criminal  proclivity  on  the  part  of  some  to  cut  the  teachers 
down  to  the  lowest  cent  on  their  wages ;  and  as  a  consequence,  they  have  Uttto 
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hMrt  to  be  tlMrongh  wad  cttoient ;  wherees,  had  thij  a  Mr  eonapensiiHoii  for  their 
Ubor,  they  wualtl  Ibel  amoh  more  intereeted  and  emhasiiistio  io  tbeirwork.  We 
h  Te  no  appArafiie  in  our  eoboolt  to  liio*litAte  the  labor  or  the  teHchere,  and  to  gWe 
the  eeholara  a  thorough  inaight  in  their  atudics  ;  wh:ch  ia  a  great  detrioient  to  the 
eaoae  of  ednoation  in  thia  loeality.  Aa  to  Tentihicion,  Ac,  there  ia  no  attention  paid 
to  theee  important  itema. 

Bat,  we  hope,  the  manj  embarraaamenta  to  thia  great  and  noble  oauae  of  meptal 
and  chriatian  enlture  maj  be  rvmoTed,  and  parenta,  teachera  and  patrona  of  ever/ 
grade  will  take  hold  of  the  bleaaed  work  with  a  moral  heroiam.  ' 

A.  G.  R£YN0LI>8,  Elmore. 


I  think  mj  Report  in  town  meetine,  laat  ^ear,  did  some  good,  aside  from  maVing 
me  a  lew  enemiea.  It  had  some  influeuce  m  aecuring  tor  t>ur  aci  tola  a  In  iter  clitaa 
of  teaohera  the  preaent  year.  The  Regiatera  have  been  more  carefully  ki  pt,  and  more 
interest  hoa  been  felt  by  teaohera  in  their  work. 

Odr  Teaohera*  Inatitute  I  remember  with  pleaaure.  It  was  a  aeaaon  of  pleasure  to 
all  who  wee  able  to  attend.  Oar  teaohera  will  be  on  hand  the  next  time  you  coniO 
into  thia  County.  Aa  to***boarding  around*',  it  ought  to  be  aboliah«^  in  the  aNm« 
year  t  aU? ei7.    I  am  glad  they  Imto  both  gone  to  the  abadea  together. 

J.  U.  BAILEY,  Uydeparfc. 

In  cloeing  thia  Beport,  I  oloee  my  labora  aa  Town  Superintendent.  It  haa  been 
a  bvely  work,  although  not,  indeed,  a  remunerative  empl  jmenr  to  one  who  givea 
it  the  time  it  requirea ;  but  to  a  benevolent  mind  its  rewarda  are  ample. 

Owing  to  growing  infirmitiea,  aa  well  aa  the  olaiiiia  whiuh  ether  deserving  and 
qualified  men  have  to  ahare  auoh  honorable  and  reaponaible  employment,  this  may 
probably  be  my  laat  Report. 

Allow  me,  then,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  taking  thia  official  leave  of  this  philanthroplo 
work,  and  of  you  to  aay  of  both,  aa  the  goud  Hi>me  said,  when  he  had  cloaed  h  a 
naateriy  critique  on  the  Paalma,  **I  regret  that  they  are  done.**  Still,  thinka  be  to 
God,  it  will  aiwaya  be  permitted  to  me  to  oheriah  for  both  «  eonatant  allbotion,  and 
to  remember  them  in  my  oouununinga  with  my  Divine  Father.  I  would  wiy,  in 
eloaang,  that  with  but  one  exception,  our  Schoob,  during  the  year,  have  been  car- 
ried on  with  an  efficiency  that  haa  been  very  creditable  to  the  teachers,  very  bene- 
fto  al  to  the  pupila,  and  that  haa  left  the  achoo  a  for  comiug  time  in  a  atate  of  univer- 
aal  hopefulncaa. 

JAld£S  DOUGHERTY,  Johnson. 

There  are  two  great  evila  with  which  our  achools  have  to  contend.  The  first  ia  a 
want  of  intemt  on  the  part  of  the  parents  ;  the  aeoond  ia  a  fluent  charge  of 
taaehera.  Both  are  detrimental  to  the  oauae  of  education,  and  tend  very  much  to 
ratard  the  progreaa  of  our  aohoola.  Indilferenoe  and  n^lect  on  the  part  of  thoae  who 
ougtit  to  feel  the  deepeat  intercat  in  our  achools,  cannot  fail  to  chill  the  seal  of  all 
othcra.  Neithw  can  teacher  or  acholar  be  expected  to  labor  with  much  anior  and 
peraeveranoe,  when  they  receive  no  aympathy  tirom  thoae  from  whom  they  have  the 
beat  right  to  expect  it 

It  io  impooaible  fi>r  ua  to  over-rate  the  evil?  that  are  brought  upon  many  of  our 
achoola  by  a  eonatant  change  of  teachera.  The  business  of  education  ia  prognuivt. 
It  cooaiata  of  a  teriea  of  proceaaea,  the  later  always  depending  upon  the  earlier,  and 
requiring,  therefoie,  to  be  oonducted  within  certain  limits  on  the  same  prinoiples, 
and  by  the  same  mMhoda  But  at  toe  present  tim  -  hardly  any  two  teachera  can  be 
found  whose  methoda  of  teaching  and  governing  a  achool  are  the  same.  No  oppor- 
tunity ia  afforded  the  one  who  auoceeda,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  atate  of  the 
sehool,  and  with  the  methods  of  his  predecessor — for  the  one  haa  gone  before  the 
other  arriTei  ;  thoa  he  eotara  the  school  a  stranger  to  the  children  and  their-pa- 
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reotf ,  unaoqnunted  with  the  relatiTe  propensity  and  aptitude  of  the  difierent  soho- 
lara,  ifj^Doraot  of  the  course  that  has  been  purdue*!,  and  perhaps  with  the  intention 
of  retiring  at  the  expiration  of  three  or  four  months.  And  the  children  will  perhaps 
spend  the  whole  period  of  his  stny  in  retracing  their  studies  in  a  new  book,  aocor- 
drng  to  a  new  method.  Now  the  apology  that  is  frequently  ma  de  for  this  constant 
change  of  teachers  is,  that  the  district  cannot  afford  to  support  a  good  male  teacher 
throughout  the  year;  that  the  school  must  dose  during  the  summer,  or  be  taught  by 
a  frmale.  Then  we  say,  Ut  it  be  taught  by  a  female  throuyhout  the  year.  For  the 
sum  that  is  ditided  between  two  teachers,  would  Tery  handsomely  pay  a  female 
teacher  the  whole  year.  Thus  it  would  give  the  scholars  the  advantage  of  having 
the  same  instructress  throughout  one  entire  year,  at  least  ;  and  if  she  was  faithful 
to  perform  her  duties,  and  proved  herself  worthy  of  the  charge,  she  could  during 
that  time  so  enlist  the  affection  of  the  children ,  and  the  gfH>d  will  of  the  parents,  as 
to  secure  a  new  engagement.  Thus  we  should  gradually  secure  permanent  schools 
under  permanent  teachers.  L.  S.  THOMPSON,  Stowe. 


The  citizens  of  this  town  are  awakening  to  the  true  importance  of  our  common 
school  interests.  Within  the  past  year,  one  district  hafl  thoroughly  repaired  its 
School  House,  and  others  are  preparing  to  follow  suit  The  Registers  are  becoming 
better  appreciated  by  all  who  are  anxioas  for  improvement  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem ;  and  if  a  little  more  care  was  exercised  by  some  of  the  District  Clerks,  in  filling 
out  the  statistical  interrogatories,  their  value  would  be  greatly  enhanced,  as  an  in- 
dex of  the  actual  condition  and  needs  of  our  Schools.  The  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Secratary  are,  in  my  opinion,  doing  great  service  in  calling  the  public  attention  to 
the  demands  of  the  Schools  ;  and  as  they  comprise  nearly  >'ll  the  educational  liter- 
ature that  is  generally  diflTused  throughout  the  community,  they  should  be  thoroughly 
read  by  every  parect  and  teacher  in  the  land.  The  amended  school  law  generally 
meets  the  approval  of  all  true  and  earnest  friends  of  Education,  while  the  *'  old  Fo- 
gies,** true  to  their  instinct,  are  somewhat  opposed  to  it.  What  is  mostly  lacking 
in  our  Schools,  is  the  want  0£  a  deeper  sense  of  their  worth  by  those  interested  in 
their  management  and  control.  Until  this  is  brought  about,  and  the  community 
made  to  feel  and  believe  in  the  principle  that  cheap  schools,  with  p  or  teachers,  is 
not  sound  policy,  the  rising  generation  will  fail  of  recognising  the  full  benefit  of  a 
thorough  and  qratematic  course,  in  the  elementary  branches,  that  will  but  fit  them 
for  the  practical  buisiness  of  life,  and  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

B.  a  WILEY,  Waterville. 


I  have  for  the  past  year,  more  than  ever  before,  realized  our  want  of  normal 
schools.  Our  teachers  are  to  a  great  extent  deficient  in  thoroughness  in  teach- 
ing; few  of  them  ever  gave  the  reasons  for  one  half  the  rules  in  Arithmetic,  and 
in  all  branches  are  too  closely  confined  to  their  text-books.  They  lack  originality 
of  illustration,  and  travel  the  roads  their  parents  trod.  The  fault  is  not  as 
much  theirs,  as  that  of  those,  who  have  the  power  of  affording  better  means  of 
instruction. 

.  As  teachers  are  taught,  they  are  very  apt  to  teach.  The  Teachers'  Institute 
is  well  managed,  for  the  means  allowed  for  its  support,  and  I  think  its  influence 
very  beneficial;  but  it  ought  to  have  the  power  of  living  longer  than  it  does. 
The  duties  performed  by  the  Secretary  and  Sujx;rintendentB  are  not  appreciated 
by  the  Legislature.  To  receive  one  dollar  for  a  day's  work  is  very  poor  pay  for 
one's  time  and  labor.    What  one-half  pays  for,  he  should  expect  half  done. 

I  am  thankful  that  the  practice  of  "  boarding  aroimd"  is  terminated,  and  all 
teachers  will  say  "  Amen."  No  true  man  can  complain.  I  have  heard  no  fault 
found  with  the  act  yet.  The  district  clerks  are  more  negligent  or  careless  in 
filling  out  the  Registers  than  they  should  be ;  not  half  of  them  are  filled  out 
properly,  and  many  teachers  do  not  take  proper  care  of  the  Registers  while 
uncter  their  control.  R.  V.  WESTQ  ATE,  Bradford. 
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♦  *  *  There  has  been  very  good  improvement  the  past  winter,  especially 
in  the  regular  attendance  of  Bcholars  at  school.  All  but  two  of  the  winter 
schools  were  tanght  by  female  teachers,  and  a  good  degree  of  interest,  energy 
and  tact  was  exhibited  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  conduct  and 
management  of  the  school.  A  want  of  good  order  was  plainly  visible  in  a  very 
few  suiooIb.  The  Registers  have  genertdly  been  very  well  kept  by  the  teachers, 
much  more  correctly  than  last  year ;  but  some  of  the  district  clerks  have  failed 
to  make  correct  returns.  Their  vague  and  indefinite  answers,  have  occasioned 
me  much  trouble  and  perplexity  in  making  out  this  report.  They  should  be 
more  careful  to  be  correct. 

Onr  school  svstem  continues  to  work  favorably  in  this  town,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  our  schools,  as  a  whole,  by  the  working  of  the  present  school  law,  have 
been,  and  still  are  improving  in  very  many  respects.  The  citizens  as  a  general 
thing,  manifest  a  very  good  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  schools,  and  appear 
to  realize  the  fact  that  good  teachers  and  good  schools  should  be  obtained  and 
maintained  if  possible. 

I  believe  that  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  advancement  of  the  condition 
of  our  schools,  by  the  passage  of  the  recent  law  placing  all  school  expenses 
upon  the  Grand  List.  Not  only  do  I  believe  that  it  wiU  be  a  benefit  to  our 
school  at  present,  but  a  great  benefit  and  future  blessing  to  our  State.  If  the 
law  is  carried  out  as  intended,  the  "  boarding  around"  system  is  done  away;  and 
this,  by  being  a  great  benefit  to  the  teacher,  will  operate  to  cause  our  schools  to 
be  much  improved  ;  or,  at  least ,  it  should  be  so,  and  they  unll  be  by  live  and 
faithful  teachers.  In  my  opinion  teachers  will  be  better  able,  and  prepared  to 
perform  a  greater  amount  and  more  efficient  work.  By  observation  I  have  been 
able  to  make,  I  feel  assured  in  stating,  that  a  large  majority  of  our  citizens  are 
much  in  favor  of  the  law,  and  think  it  is  as  it  should  be.  A  few  complain,  who 
have  reared  up  families,  and  been  at  the  exx)ense  of  boarding  the  teacher  upon 
the  scholar,  and  now  must  pay  upon  the  Grand  List ;  but  that  cannot  be  helped 
if  such  a  law  is  evef  passed. 

Within  the  past  two  years,  two  new  and  excellent  school-houses  have  been 
built  in  districts  No.  11  and  2 ;  and  by  their  construction,  good  judgment 
and  care  was  exhibited  in  regard  to  the  health,  convenience,  coimbrt  and  happi- 
ness of  both  teacher  and  scholars.  We  have  very  few  really  poor  school-houses 
in  town. 

S.  P.  WILCOX,  Brookfield. 


I  have  to  report  an  unusually  large  number  of  cases  of "  Corporeal  Punish- 
ment" this  year,  but  the  difference  is  all  occasioned  by  one  district,  which  repor- 
ted twenty  cases ;  the  schools  in  this  district  were  very  poorly  governed,  as 
you  may  weU  imagine. 

Recent  Legislation  upon  the  subject  of  "  boarding  around,"  if  it  does  away 
with  the  practice,  will  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the  schools,  and  will  be  weU 
received  in  this  vicinity,  I  think. 

It  is  very  well  to  talk  about  higher  motives,  in  connection  with  teachers' 
wages,  yet  I  believe  a  little  more  hberality  in  this  direction  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional inducement  to  teachers  to  qualify  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  the 
work. 

The  ridiculously  small  pay  received  by  Superintendents  is  at  least  no  great 
incentive  to  a  thorough  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office. 

PERLEY  CHANDLER,  Chelsea. 


In  presenting  the  above  statistics,  one  remark  is  due  in  explanation.  The 
number  of  citizens  visits  reported,  three  hundred  and  fifty-one,  includes  but 
very  few  Parents ;  and  teachers  should  have  been  more  regardful  of  the  Secre- 
tary's direction  in  this  matter.    We  r^^t,  however,  that  parents  are  not  more 
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interested  to  perBonallj  inspect  the  condition  of  their  schools,  and  thus  through 
a  generous  co-operation,  and  a  manifest  solicitude,  give  a  healthier  tone  and 
ch^acter  to  school  discipline. 

Our  school  buildings  are  anything  but  satisfactory.  This  is  a  serious  as  well 
as  a  culpable  mistake.  It  is  barely  possible,  that  an  intellect  disciplined  and  de- 
veloped in  one  of  our  miserable  rickety  uncouth  school  cabins,  may  put  on  as 
&ir  and  symmetrical  proportions,  with  habits,  tastes  and  aspirations,  as  exact, 
critical  and  lofty,  as  one  raised  amid  the  healthful,  inviting  and  inspiring  sur- 
roundings of  a  model  school  building;  but  the  probabilities  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  dwarfing  the  intellect,  distorting  the  disposition  and  blunting  the  sensibili- 
ties. We  ho|)ein  this  matter,  there  may  be  a  decided  reform,  and  that  the  fif- 
teen buildings  now  unfit  for  blacksmith  shops,  may  be  replaood  by  fifteen  con- 
venient and  comfortable  school-bouses. 

A  higher  standard  of  school  discipline  and  scholarship  ought  to  be  attained  in 
our  common  schools. 

The  common  school  is  *the  peoples'  university,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
every  scholar  should  not  here  receive  as  thorough  and  critical  elementary  disci- 
pline as  can  be  attained  elsewhere,  and  if  our  school  was  what  it  ought  to  be, 
these  results  would  be  attainable.  Of  the  ^^rcAt  mass  who  daily  attend  the 
conmion  school,  but  few  avail  themselves  ot  higher  instruction,  and  business 
life  finds  them  as,  and  where,  the  common  school  left  them. 

How  important  then,  and  how  significant  is  the  common  school,  and  with 
what  care  and  solicitude  sliould  it  be  directed.  We  want  more  thorough  and 
critical  instructors, — ^xirsons  who  are  really  in  earnest, — who  are  skilllul,  and 
masters  of  their  business.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  we  appreciate  the  im- 
portance and  instrumentality  of  our  Teachers'  Institutes  in  aflbrding  our  instruc- 
tors useful  hints,  and  instruction  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  responsible 
vocations — teaching. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  next  Institute  of  the  county  will  be  held  in  this  town.  It 
is  with  a  feeling  of  regret,  that  we  are  constraintxi  to  allude  to  a  sad  omission  in 
one  of  our  authorizwl  text-books  in  mathematics.  We  refer  to  Greenleaf  s 
Common  School  Arithmetic.  In  the  State  of  Vermont,  among  business  men, 
perhaps  eight-tenths  of  the  negotiable  notes  ^ven  are  with  annual  interest ; 
and  yet,  our  text-book  is  entirely  silent  regarding  the  principle  and  method  of 
computing  annual  interest.  In  our  past  year's  examination  of  teachers,  we  foimd 
many  deficient  in  this  matter,  while  of  scholars  nine-tenths  had  no  acquaintance 
with  the  principle  of  annual  interest.  We  would  respectfully  commend  the 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Education,  tlirough  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary, and  pray  that  our  text-books  should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
requirements  of  common  life. 

The  schools  of  this  town  sufier  much  from  the  present  improper  and  highly 
pernicious  district  system.  We  have  twenty-three  districts,  when  fourteen 
could  be  made  to  subserve,  very  much  better,  the  convenience  and  profit  of  our 
schools  ;  yet,  to  re-district  the  town  on  a  correct  basis,  would  give  rise  to  much 
malevolence  and  prejudice,  and  for  a  while,  at  least,  we  cannot  hope  for  better 
results.  It  is  in  view  of  this,  that  the  Superintendent  has  been  led  to  the 
conviction  that  our  old  district  system  should  be  supplanted  by  one  yielding 
more  economy  and  profit ;  and  in  this  way,  let  the  towns  assume  all  the  respon- 
sibility now  exercised  by  the  district  corporation,  such  as  providing  and  loca- 
ting school  buildings,  &c,  while  the  duties  of  the  Prudential  Ck)mmittee  and 
Superintendent  shall  be  omitted,  and  vested  in  a  Committee  chosen  by  the  town, 
the  said  Conmiittee  consisting  of  three,  and  so  elected  at  first,  that  while  after- 
wards each  individual  holds  his  office  three  years,  yet  a  vacancy  shall  occur  each 
year. 

This  is  no  untried  innovation,  but  a  similar  system  has  been  in  operation  in 
Idass.  for  the  last  five  years,  and  with  results  highly  satisfactory  and  oorrective. 
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Tonehing  the  merita  of  the  recent  statute  of  supporting  the  common  schools 
entirelj  upon  the  Grand  List,  we  can  but  ^ve  it  our  hearty  approbation. 

This  places  the  common  school  upon  its  true  basis,  and  nudLes  it  what  we 
hare  long  claimed  for  it,  a  free  institution,  a£R)rding  alike  to  the  child  of  affluence 
or  penury  the  same  opportunity  of  cultivating  his  intellect  and  preparing  him, 
by  kasons  of  wisdom  and  patriotism,  for  the  great  and  responsible  duties  of  life. 

CALEB  C.  SARGENT,  Corinth. 


I  am  very  much  in  lavor  of  terminating  the  practice  of  "  boarding  round";  but 
I  fear  that  the  recent  enactment  will  not  accomplish  the  object,  tor  sevend  of 
the  districts  in  this  town  have  been  in  the  habit  for  years  of  having  the  board 
upon  the  List,  and  yet  have  the  teacher  board  around.  I  think  the  new  law  is 
generally  well  received  in  this  town,  though,  at  least,  our  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial men  ny  "  Probably  the  children  will  be  clothed  by  a  tax  on  the  grand  lis! 
next  year." 

JOHN  8TRATT0N,  Fairloe. 

Our  schools,  during  the  past  year,  have  been  of  a  very  fiskir  grade.  A  feiw 
teachers  have  failed  Sam  want  of  ability  to  govern,  but  some  have  been  under 
evil  influence  from  the  people.  In  the  main,  however,  the  people  in  some  small 
measure  appreciate  the  importance  of  good  schools.  The  time  is  not  yet,  when 
our  schocdiB  have  the  services  of  first  class  teachers  throughout  the  term  and 
year.  Several  of  them  have  had  fine  teachers,  others  have  been  too  younc. 
The  people  from  year  to  year  are  becoming  more  in  earnest :  they  have  alreaid^^ 
provided  a  fair  class  of  houses ;  with  a  few  exceptions,  these  will  soon  be  built,  I 
trust.  Ccnnmittee-men,  in  some  cases,  hire  the  cheapest  teachers — though  the 
poorest.  A  few  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred  within  the  year.  In  my  next^ 
I  hope  to  give  more  satisfactory  statements. 

E.  U.  RANDALL,  Randolph. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  "  boarding  around  "  is  not  beneficial  to  the  schools ; 
but  there  is  a  class  of  men  in  this  town  opposed  to  boarding  on  the  grand  list. 
Not  contributing  children  to  the  State,  they  are  too  selfish  to  be  willmg  to  help 
educate  the  chUdren  of  others.  The  education  of  all  the  children,  /nro  bono 
publico,  is  the  essentiid  idea  of  our  common  school  system ;  hence  all  should  aid 
according  to  their  ability  in  thus  promoting  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the 
State.  Indeed,  justice  would  seem  to  require  that  those  who  do  not  contribute 
chUdren  to  the  State,  8h>uld  make  up  the  deficiency  as  much  as  possible,  by 
doine  the  more  to  educate  those  reared  by  others.  This  opinion  is  based  upon 
the  theory  that  intelligent  citizens  are  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  State. 

I  did  not  receive  the  notice  of  the  Teachers'  Institute,  last  year,  until  too  late 
for  anv  this  way  to  attend.  Very  few  of  the  teachers  in  this  vicinity  have  ever 
attended.  I  wish  we  could  have  one  near,  and  get  them  out.  It  would  be  pro- 
fitable, I  think. 

If  Superintendents  were  chosen  for  a  longer  term,  say  8  or  5  years,  and  inve»- 
ted  with  power  to  control  the  schools,  it  would  give  them  an  opportunitv  to 
benefit  the  cause  of  education.  It  takes  a  year  or  two  to  get  the  "  run  of  the 
Bchoote". 

The  law  directs  the  Superintendent  to  "  adopt  aU  requisite  measures  for  in- 
spection, examination,  and  regulation  of  the  schools,  and  for  the  improvement 
(k  the  scholars  in  learning,"  and  in  the  same  language  imposes  the  same  du^ 
upon  the  Prudential  Coimnittee.  Who  is  to  do  it t  "Many  cooks  spoil  ta« 
broth. "  The  rule  seems  to  be,  that  the  Prudential  Committee  must  be  bj 
turns  in  the  District,  then  frequently  a  relation  must  be  the  teacher.  The  ques- 
tion is,  who  shall  get  the  money  ?  not  whether  there  shall  be  a  good  school,  or 
not    As  the  Prudential  Copunittee  is  virtually  king  in  his  district,  the  reauit  !• 
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obvious.    We  hope  in  due  time  to  have  an  improved  list  of  school  books,  the 
readers  are  especially  getting  to  be  an  old  story  to  the  children. 

T.  L.  SINCLAIR,  Stafford. 


I  cannot  say  that  I  think  our  schools  are  advancing.  I  am  aware  that  our 
law  is  very  good,  and  excellent  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral  culture  of  the  youth  and  children  of  our  common  schools.  I  am 
aware,  also,  that  we  have  many  good  teachers  ;  but,  Sir,  if  certain  evils  relative 
to  our  schools  are  permitted  to  remain  in  our  midst,  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
education  to  advance  the  Common  School  interest,  must  prove  almost  an  entire 
failure.  These  evils,  I  think,  arise  from  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  officers 
and  parents. 

This  is  evident : — 

Ist.  From  the  condition  of  our  School  houses.  In  the  nineteen  districts  in 
town,  we  have  but  two  or  three  houses  fit  to  hold  school  in,  and  but  one  of 
them  is  what  it  should  be.  Many  of  our  houses  are  mere  tumble-down  shanties, 
a  disgrace  to  the  districts  where  they  are  located.  If  our  people  could  justly 
plead  poverty,  they  would  be  excusable.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  most  of 
them,  if  not  wealthy,  are  well  off.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  offered  for  this 
state  of  things  is  lack  of  interest. 

2d.  From  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  districts  to  furnish  Dictionaries,  Globes, 
Outline  Maps,  Clocks,  Thermometers,  &c.,  for  their  schools.  In  none  of  the 
schools  in  town  is  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  found  except  one  Thermometer. 

dd.  From  the  principle  that  governs  in  the  relation  of  teachers.  I  find  it 
often  the  case,  that  instead  of  being  solidtous  about  securing  good  teachers, 
quite  an  interest  is  felt  on  the  part  of  parents  to  obtain  cheap  teachers ;  though 
in  that  case,  they  throw  away  their  money,  and  their  children  grow  up  in  igno- 
rance. 

4th.  From  the  negligence  on  the  part  of  officers  and  parents  to  visit  the 
schools. 

I  found  on  looking  over  the  district  registers  that  in  nineteen  districts,  there 
were  only  eight  visits  made  by  Co^miittees.  We  have  nearly  four  hundred 
youth  and  children  attending  school  in  town,  and  I  will  warrant,  that  not  a 
dozen  visits  have  been  paid  by  parents. 

This  is  a  sad  picture,  yet  it  is  a  true  one. 

That  the  friends  of  Education  in  this  town  will  awake  to  a  sense  of  their 
own  interests,  and  a  sense  of  the  obligations  they  are  under  to  their  children,  to 
their  neighbors'  children,  and  to  posterity,  is  our  sincere  desire. 

As  fieir  as  I  know,  the  law  terminating  the  practice  of  "  boarding  around ''  is 
well  received  among  our  people.    I  think  it  an  excellent  law. 

L.  C.  POWERS,  Topeham. 

Of  our  schools,  the  past  year,  a  large  proportion  have  been  decidedly  good ; 
yet  there  have  been  a  few  poor  ones,  and  two  or  three  worse  than  useless.  This 
is  due  to  a  too  prevalent  desire  to  hire  cheap  teachers,  and  to  a  want  of  care  in 
the  sdection  of  the  best  men  for  Prudential  Committees. 

There  has  been  quite  an  improvement  as  to  regular  and  prompt  attendance 
this  year  over  the  last.  There  were  only  18  last  year  who  had  no  absences. 
This  year  85.  This  year  there  were  805  less  instances  of  Tardiness  than  last 
year.  This  result  has  been  obtained  principally  by  the  efforts  of  teachers,  and 
the  promise  of  the  Superintendent  to  report  the  names  of  those  who  distin- 
guished themselves  by  naving  no  absences,  and  of  those  having  no  instance  of 
tardiness.  Last  year  there  were  of  dismissals  before  the  actual  hour  of  closing 
school,  818;  this  year  only  443. 

Of  the  teachers  employed,  six  were  obliged  to  leave  their  schools  before  the 
^piration  of  the  terms,  by  reason  of  sickness ;  and  one  left  his  school  for  inabil- 
ity to  instruct  and  manage  his  school. 
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Our  schoola  could  be  very  mach  Improved  by  a  more  active  interest  on  the 
part  of  Pmdential  Committees,  Parents  and  Guardians ;  and  if  you  would  favor 
the  people  of  this  town  with  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  common  schools,  I  think 
it  would  pay  them  well,  and  tend  to  awaken  a  more  active  interest  in  our 
schools. 

The  Registers  are  kept  pretty  correctly  by  most  of  our  teachers,  yet  some  are 
quite  at  fault ;  and  some  of  the  district  clerks  are  still  more  in  fault  than  any  of 
the  teachers,  occasioning  the  Superintendent  a  great  deal  of  time,  expended  in 
making  up  his  report. 

The  Annusl  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  interests  of  Education  in  our  State.  They  contain  much 
useful  information,  and  many  suggestions  of  a  practical  nature,  and  have  been  of 
great  benefit ;  and  are  in  my  opmion  destined  to  have  a  still  more  beneficial 
efiect  when  the  information  they  contain  shall  be  more  generally  difiused. 

The  Teachers'  Institutes  are  valuable  to  all  who  attend  them,  and  especially 
teachers. 

The  recent  enactment  intending  to  terminate  the  practice  of  "boarding 
around,"  has  its  advocates  and  its  opposers.  It  is  now  difBcult  to  say  which 
will  prevail.  Some  districts  will  boMxd  their  teachers  around  as  usual,  but 
upon  the  Grand  List. 

G.ROLFE,  Tunbridge. 


*  *  *  As  far  as  I  have  learned,  the  new  law,  as  to  putting  the  board  on 
the  Grand  List,  was  recognized  at  the  District  meetings.  One,  where  the  teach- 
er has  always  boarded  around,  voted  to  provide  one  ^mrding  place  for  the  win- 
ter. It  is  hoped  that  the  law  will  gradually  work  a  favorable  change  for  teach- 
ers ;  but,  when  they  board  around  on  the  Grand  List,  they  will  have  the  more 
places  to  go  to.  This  very  thinf  will  be  likely  to  work  out  in  the  end  the  design 
of  the  law :  to  provide  one  steady  boarding  place. 

Our  public  schools  are  among  the  common  mercies,  which  every  year  are  be- 
stowing upon  our  communities  unnumbered  blessings.  We  should  make  them 
as  good  as  we  can,  because  they  cost  so  much.  A  g^od  school  costs  something 
more  than  a  poor  one,  but  far.  far  less  than  the  greater  value  of  the  good  one ; 
while  a  poor  school  is  money  thrown  away.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that 
we  have  had  a  worthy  band  of  teachers,  and  there  has  been  no  serious  difficul- 
ties in  any  of  our  schools.  Of  our  18  schools,  I  may  call  4  superior,  8  good,  5 
middling,  1  poor.  One  district  has  had  the  same  teacher  for  both  terms,  and 
also  the  same  teacher  for  the  previous  year  ;  and  in  both  cases  to  the  manifest 
benefit  of  the  schools.  There  has  been  but  one  male  teacher  employed  during 
the  year.  I  am  glad  to  report  his  school  as  among  the  best,  but  the  wages  he 
received  were  out  of  all  just  proportion,  being  four  times  more  than  the  teacher 
of  the  summer  schools,  and  f  2,75  per  week  more  than  the  highest  wages  given 
to  our  female  teachers  this  winter. 

I  have  thought  there  was  a  deficiency  of  books  in  the  schools  of  this  town, 
rather  than  a  surplus.  In  some  cases  children  were  learning  to  read  from  the 
spelling  book,  or  to  spell  from  the  reading  book.  In  other  cases,  they  were  im- 
nrofitably  confining  themselves  to  reading  and  spelling,  for  want  of  other  books. 
In  other  cases,  the  parents  have  delayed  for  weeks  to  procure  the  needed  book, 
or  perhaps  failed  to  get  it  at  aU. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  school  children,  about  two-thirds  are  enrolled  on  the 
Registers,  and  the  average  attendance  about  one-half.  Of  our  school-houses, 
three  are  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose  ;  three  may  be  regarded  as  passable,  and 
four  only  can  be  reported  as  comfortable. 

CHAS.  DUNN,  Vershire. 
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I  find  that  our  district  clerks  are  very  remiss  in  their  duty  in  filling  out  and 
returning  their  Registers,  and  in  my  annual  report  to  the  town,  I  urged  the 
necessity  of  care  in  the  selection  of  Clerks  and  Conmiittees. 

Tlie  practice  of  **  boarding  around"  has  long  been  the  custom  in  this  town, 
and  it  is  done  on  the  Grand  List,  so  that  no  &ult  is  found  in  regard  to  the  re- 
cent enactment. 

As  a  general  thing,  our  schools  liave  been  well  visited,  except  by  Prudential 
Committees. 

They  have  been  taught  with  one  exception  by  females.  One  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  the  progress  of  our  schools  is  tardiness,  and  in  this  I  think  the 
parents  are  greatly  to  be  blamed.  J.  6.  DEARBORN,  West  Fairlee. 


I  must  say  to  the  credit  of  our  teachers  and  district  clerks,  that  the  schocd 
Registers  have  been  better  kept,  during  the  past  year,  than  ever  before,  which 
I  attribute  to  an  awakened  interest  in,  and  realization  of  their  importance. 

A  great  mutual  benefit  can  be  derived  by  a  free  interchange  of  thought  in  any 
occupation,  and  1  know  no  way,  by  which  a  teacher  can  be  more  benefitted  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time  as  in  our  Teachers'  Institutes.  Many  of  our  teachers  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  next  Teachers'  Institute  for  this  County,  holden 
in  this  town,  or  its  vicinity,  so  that  they  may  better  avail  themselves  of  its 
privileges. 

The  popularity  of  that  time-worn  practice  of  "  boarding  around"  has  been  on 
the  wane,  in  this  town,  for  some  time  past,  and  both  teachers,  and  patrons  of 
teachers,  hail  with  joy  the  approach  of  the  law  that  shall  put  an  end  to  thdr 
flitting  from  place  to  place,  **  seeking  rest  and  finding  none."  While  another 
dan  of  men  oppose  the  new  law  "  in  toto." 

H.  S.  DAVENPORT,  WiUiamstown. 


Cannot  any  thing  be  done,  to  compel  tesohen  to  be  present  at  the  public  exami- 
aalionsT  They  have  proved  almost  a  perfect  tailure  in  this  town,  the  past  two 
yeais  ;  because  there  hiis  been  but  three  or  lour  teachers  present  at  any  one  examina- 
tfam,  and  flx»m  that  to  none. 

R.  B.  SKINNER,  Barton. 


8maU  scholars  are  too  often  n^lected  in  our  schools.  Writing  should  have  more 
attention. 

The  new  law  giving  teachers  a  steady  boarding  place  will  be  well  received  by  a 
great  minority. 

As  to  Teachers*  Institutes,  no  teacher  can  afford  to  lose  them  ;  and  no  district 
can  afiord  to  hiie  a  teacher  who  negleots  them. 

There  has  been  great  iiuprovement  in  our  schools,  but  we  want  more  yet  ;  more 
Ule  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  scholars  and  patrons. 

^    D.  H,  AUSTIN,  Browoiogton. 

•  *  •  •  Only  let  me  refer  to  a  fow  promintA  evili,  which  should  be  remedied, 
and  which,  I  presume,  do  not  atUch  alone  to  this  town,  vii :  bad  tchool  Aouses, 
€h§ap  teachers  and  a  strange  lack  uf  interett  by  the  people  in  the  welfare  of  the 
solhNila  Add  to  this,  fnfquent  ckangcM  of'  S  peiinUndtnitf  muking  their  services, 
whitfb,  by  permanency,  might  be  valuable,  almost  worthless.  So  tar  as  1  am  ao* 
qO'iiuted  in  thews  oonhfru  towus,  the  common  practice  is  to  chiin.fe  Superin- 
len«ients  almost  eveiy  year.  The  object  o  tae  Stiite  in  having  such  an  office  is  thus 
almuMi  entireljr  defeateii. 

We  h<»ve  one  exoelleut  school-house  in  town  ;  two  or  three  tolerably  good,  the  rest 
tleoidedly  poor,  and  '* unfit**  lor  use.  The  past  year  we  have  had  some  excellent 
teachers. 
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Oiy  M  wl  flujpw  InlwdiMt  ii  %  mm  wU  q—Med  tetbtofiot,  nU^iiaot  • 
MstiEia|H«f  R7tta«1rko«ltolaMBiNPthMeaot,  ImCvlioii quite vaieqiuistdl 
vMk  ear  fthoob ;  ftad  wiD  pnMilj  be  »bl«  to  eflbot  aboat  m  modi  m  I  have  tUi 
jmw^  **mmm  «r  l0M,"ttd  tlMB  lMTt«  to  glTt  plaee  to  a  new  Aancf  to  makt  a  yM»*f 
«cfMifflaii€f .   How  maoh  it  lost  bj  ptumimg  inch  a  policy*  tho  peoplo  oa|^t  to 


OuiAiliieM  in  the  adeotioii,  and  pcnnanency  in  the  ofliceof  Town  Saperinfendent 
weald,  doobOcM,  do  mneh  to  promote  the  interati  of  oar  nablio  Sehoon. 

LEVI  LOBIKO,  Charkstown. 


Oar  paopla'ate  naniftartng  ooDidd«rable  interat  in  the  Bdioolf»  in  aome  particor 
!■■ ;  they  want  flood  tcoehers,  and  are  jfeneralW  williag  to  paj  good  pricca.  Th^ 
fike  to  haTO  the  BoperintendaDt  Tidt  andlook  after  the Mhooii»  hot  are  negligent  In 
ei^Bfl  themeelTeo. 

I  thnk  our  aahoola  are  making  lent  progwia  in  thorooghneaB  of  inatroetion,  in 
pfomptneai  and  pwwtaality.  We  report  27  acholara  with  no  abeenoe,  and  ooold  re> 
MKt  a  mweh  laigor  nnmber  with  no  tardincM.  The  instanoca  of  tardinem  are  indeed 
M^p,  bat  abont  one  li^  belong  to  the  village  diitriot  In  one  rnral  diatrlot,  in 
ehleh  aeveral  fluniUea  live  a  mile  or  more  fteai  aohoo!*  two-thirda  of  the  aoholarB.  in 
the  Bomaier  aoheol,  had  no  tardj  mariu ;  and  of  the  16  marka«  one-half  belonged  to 
the  UnXij  living  neaieat,  and  within  a  atone'e  throw.  In  the  winter  aohool,  of  87 
lehdanh  28  had  no  tardy  marka ;  and  of  the  81  marks,  20  belonged  to  the  same 
fto^y. 

Ibe  keeping  of  the  Begiaters  ia  having  a  very  good  efleet  with  moet  of  the  aoholara 
and  fluniliM.  Bet  Ibr a frw  indolent  and  indifEnent  onei,  the  tardy  list  woald  beqiUte 


TIm  Teaohera*  Inatitatea  are  doing  mnoh  ibr  the  sohoola,  throni^  their  inflacnee 
OB  the  teaehevB  and  the  people  eho  attend  them.  I  wooJd  like  much  to  have  the 
Aanoal  Report  of  the  Board  of  f  dooadon  read  by  every  man,  and  in  every  Cimily. 
It  weald  do  moeh  to  awaken  and  k^P  ^Uve  an  intereit  in  the  aohodla. 

I  think  well  of  the  enactment  terminating  the  practice  of  ••boarding  aroand**.  I 
think  it  wUl  be  weQ  reeeived  in  thia  vicinity  gmerally. 

A.  R.  QBAY,  Oeventiy. 


Ihveareaftw  veijr  tboroodUy  qoalified  and  excellent  praotioal  teaohera,  who 
haea  been  empkjed ;  eat  the  laqp  nnmber  fliil  more  or  Icia  in  their  eiamJnaHon, 
aadgnen^ythemoatintheiirstpnneipleBoftheaoienoea, — ^intheveiythingpwhleh, 
net  tH|^  in  the  eoaunon  aohooia,  are  very  like^  afterwarda  to  be  entbe^  ncg- 
iMtad 

The  Academiea  and  ^|bor  aohoela  in  thia  vicinity  are  neither  oontinnooa  or 
thana|di|y  taatained  Tm  Select  Schoda  are  generaUy  aaperfloial ;  and  hence  per* 
hugB  tM  Mkmn  of  thofooi^  qaaliiioationa  of  teaohera ;  nenoe,  alao,  I  think,  the 
need  elTeaahen*  Inititntaa  Theaa,  I  believe  to  be  of  great  advantage,  and  I  widi 
every  taae|ier  coold  and  wonld  attend  them.  At  the  aame  time,  I  sabmit,  that  the 
leetitMlea,  aa  now  held,  ihil  to  meet  the  caae.  The  ftinda  appropriated  and  the  lim- 
ited time  which  each  one  now  baa,  cannot  practically  devdop  either  the  previoaaljf 
aeqefaed  knowledge  of  thoae  who  attend,  or  the  ftmd  of  oaefm  information  which  la 
fonktfd  dozing  their  aeariona.  Aside  from  a  want  of  opportnnity  for  thoroog^ 
pnpemtloB  for  teaching,  there  is  another  aerioos  difBcolty.  My  own  opinion  a, 
thai  a  large  mnjoniif  of  the  people  foil  to  apprecbte,  in  any  proper  manner,  the 
velee  of  eerreot,  uoroa|^,  aaentifle  instrootion.  Only  a  few  of  the  Prodeetial 
Cflwalttwe^  or  of  the  parents,  visit  the  schools,  nnleas  it  may  pcasibly  be  at  a  de- 
rieg  eawnlnadoD,  and  Uien  often  to  be  Anppdnted.  Generally  dn  cheaper  teaoKxe 
are  lired  trst ;  hence  there  ia  nrach  less  indnoemcnt  to  make  thoroogh  preparatioB 
then  tbve  woidd  be,  were  en  awake  to  the  vital  importenoe  of  oar  Gommon  rohoolk 

f  have  ever,  en  all  oocadons,  opposed  tiie  system  of  *'boardBng  aaroand**.  I  have 
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not  tiboariit  it  IS  irdlftr  tlie  sobool ;  H  itiiBt  nMenarily  in  the  vinivr  fad«l«  the 
hnlth  if  saj  teioher,  and  tlitis  unfit  him  ibr  hii  duties  ;  and  ^era^r  it  ia  not' 
ceonomioaia 

CHA8.  A.  J.  MARSH,  Graftabury. 

The  sohoola  in  this  town,  as  a  whole,  ha^e  been  much  impoTed  ;  meet  of  them 
liaTe  been  good. 

One  aim,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  has  been  to  gOTem  by  tL<  kindest  of  motiTes, 
and  in  only  one  exception  has  this  rule  been  broken.  Ve^  cJcse  attention  liaa  been 
giTen  to  goTern  wliispering,  and  I  hate  been  much  gratMed  wi  b  the  orderly  ap- 
pearance of  erery  school.  Meet  of  the  schools  ha^e  been  trnght  br  ftmalea,  who 
hftTe  succeeded  admirably.  In  iome  schools  it  would  be  better  to  employ  mak  teaoli- 
ers,  who  would  secure  better  order,  and  greater  improTemcnt  On  the  snbjeet  of 
boarding  ** round"  I  must  express  my  gratitude  to  those  who  felt  so  much  interest 
i(nr  the  good  of  both  teacher  and  district,  and  I'  know  of  no  reason  why  all  should 
not  be  pleased  with  it,  certainly  all  who  haTe  an  interest  in  the  rising  generation. 

I  cannot  fbrbear  speaking  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  "History"  for  oar  sehoobL 
Mneh  ignorance  prevails  in  relation  to  our  own  Slate.  Had  we  paid  more  attention 
to  the  direct  history  of  the  United  States,  we  should  not  have  been  so  ipiorant  m 
we  liaTe  durine  the  past  four  years.  I  hope  Rer.  S.  R.  Hall  and  others  wii  do  tiielr 
utmost  to  inpply  us  with  a  condensed  history  of  our  State.  I  foel  that  the  people 
have  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  Reports  of  the  State  Superintendent ;  if  thu  was 
done,  a  spirit  of  rivalry  would  cause  greater  faithfulness  and  condense  personal  ^ 
fort  Of  the  town  reports,  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  of  other  than  my  own.  No  ao- 
perintendents'  report  has  gone  into  a  fiunily  for  the  past  number  of  years ;  eonaa- 
quently  but  few  know  of  that  for  which  the  Superiutendeat  labors. 

I  mi  that  this  'State,  with  its  present  admirable  school  hiws,  might  easQy  rank 
among  the  first  of  our  Country,  if  parents  would  heartily  e^operate  irith  those  who 
labor  for  the  good  of  their  children. 

Rev.  B.  MERRILL  FRINK,  Derby. 


The  twenty  teaohers  employed  in  our  schools,  all  having  taught  before,  there  were 
fower  fiulures  than  hav^  sometimes  occured. 

The  study  of  History  was  almost  entirely  discontinued  during  the  past  year,  in 
reforence  to  the  introduction  of  the  work  which  we  have  been  expecting  so  tog  froBi 
Revs.  Messrs.  White  and  Hall,  and  which,  we  hope,  will  reward  ns  for  waitins. 

The  school  registers  can  only  be  f  erftct,  as  there  are  thoee  trained  ih  the  sohocls 
and  qualified  to  be  clerks  in  the  districts.  Omisnons  of  items  still  ooonr.  How  lire- 
qoently  is  the  question,  **What  was  the  amount  raised  on  the  grand  list  T"  an- 
sweiea  by  giving  the  per  cent, ;  as  if  a  etr anger  would  be  any  the  wiser  as  to  tks 
amount  of  money  raised ,  by  such  an  answer.  We  heartily  approve  of  the  doing  away 
of  tin  oostom  of  having  teaohers  **board  around".  The  Teachers'  Institataa  an 
hlf^ly  prised  in  this  County,  and  on  them  we  prinoipally  depend  for  proper  ad- 
Tiooement. 

SIDNET  v.  B.  PERKINS,  Glow. 


I  am  happy  to  inform  you  of  the  general  exoellence  of  the  sobcols  in  town,  the 
past  year.  Teaohers  ikil  most  in  order.  I  wish  I  oould  show  you  a  better  record  of 
the  visits  of  the  Committees.    Only  two  vieited  their  schoole,  out  of  twelve.    I  am 


I  am  happy  to  inform  you  of  the  general  excellence  of  the  sobcols  in  town,  the 

I  ortU 

Only 

hwtQy  ashamed  of  them.  Cannot  something  be  done  to  wake  the  people  np  ? 
Whose  fknlt  is  it,  if  we  have  poor  schoohiT  who  should  be  interested  in  having  good 
soboola,  if  not  parents  and  Oommittees?  But,  still,  tl^y  find  fhult  if  th^  do  aot 
have  them,  and  will  hardlv  venture  to  a  sohool  meeting,  much  less  to  their  schooL 
Too  muoh  cannot  be  said  on  the  subject  of  employing  the  same  teacher  as  kxng 
as  poiMible.  I  have  seen  much  good  result  firom  it,  the  past  year,  and  hope  the 
practice  will  be  adopted  generally. 
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I  ftiUj  ooneiir  in  tout  Tiews  with  regtrd  to  the  great  diBparity  in  the  warn  e# 
mak  and  ftmale  teaohen.    Letjnstioe  bedone^peei&lT. 

I  tUttk  the  act  tenninating  the  piaotioe  of  ''boarding  aronnd"  is  generaQj  ap- 
IKVoTed. 

WM.  W.  G0S8,  Greensboro. 


I  eonader  all  sabjects  that  tend  to  awaken  the  public  mind  to  the  importaaoe  of 
the  adnoaiioa  of  the  joong,  of  great  consequence.  The  Teachers'  Institute  and  An- 
nnal  Beport  are  ddng  much  in  this  durection  ;  yet  there  are  many  towns  in  which 
this  iBtMoa  ii  hnt  u^tly  Mt  Our  town  is  of  that  number ;  and  our  schools 
saftr  In  the  sttmnlns  that  is  there  giyen  to  scholars,  teachers  and  parents. 

GEORGE  H.  WHITECOMB,  Jaj. 

*  *  *  *  Ton  innte  the  expression  of  my  yiews  in  reference  to  .the  recent  enact- 
ment terminating  the  practice  of  "boarding  around'*.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  Tiewi  of  the  people  of  this  town  on  this  question.  My  yiews  are,  that  the  ter- 
mfnation  of  the  praoooe  of  ''boarding  around"  will  be  an  important  step  toward' 

pffWMitiiig  the  interest  of  our  schools.  

N.  TITTERMAN,  LowelL 


I  haift  Botieed  in  onr  town  a  moreliyely  interest  exhibited  in  our  common  schools, 
thn  haa  been  heRtolbre.  Our  teachers  haye,  in  most  schools,  taken  an  aotiye  in- 
ttnd  In  their  work.  Our  great  difficulty  has  been  in  getting  the  tax  payers  to  ftir- 
■Idi  proper  school  houses  and  maps,  globes,  clocks,  4*0*9  for  the  school  room.  Mtaj 
of  cor  aehool  honsee  are  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  unfit  for  the  purposes  fbr  wl^ 
thij  are  used.  It  will  be  noticed  by  our  statistical  returns,  that  no  money  has  been 
expended  during  the  psst  year  for  the  erection  of  new  school  houses,  and  but  937.29 
tr  rcpidrB.  Tms  amount  is  insufficient,  and  parents  ought  to  be  made  to  fed  and 
oadoitand  that  the  school  room  ought  to  be  made  as  attra<?tiye  as  their  own  houses. 

I  hay*  labored  oonsiderably  with  parents,  in  regard  to  furnishing  dictionaries, 
mm*  ^bbes,  &e.,  for  the  use  of  the  school  room,  but  without  success  :  and  not  an 
arttde  of  this  kind  has  ever  found  its  way  into  our  echool-houses.  I  think  our  Ltg- 
isiatare  siwold  tdce  the  matter  in  hand,  and  require  districts  to  fdmish  boolu  of 
idtaettoe,  maps,  globes,  &c.,  as  a  pre-requisite  to  their  drawing  the  public  mon^. 

The  TmAen*  ustitntes,  as  they  are  now  conducted,  are  of  inestimable  ytdue  to 
the  Kdiool  intereat ;  and  I  think  eyen  greater  effort  should  be  made  to  call  in  the 
tax  vayerfl  and  parents,  and  discuss  the  subject  of  good  school  houses  and  proper 
ftmmve,  nntO  tbxj  oan  be  made  to  feel  their  yalue,  and  exert  themselyes  to  pro- 
ndetibvBL 

Tha  present  etaactnent  terminating  thepracticc  of  "boarding  around"  is  receiyed 
among  all  friends  of  education  as  one  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  unques- 
tionaUly  do  much  in  promoting  a  better  state  of  things  in  our  schools.  Teachers  are 
tinia  cnaUed  to  aooomplidi  more  ;  and  better  schools  will  result  The  ^stem  of 
ni^atration  has  done  and  is  doing  much  towards  promoting  j^articularity  in  atten- 
danee,  and  preyenting  dismissals  befcre  the  usual  hour  of  closmg  schools. 

L.  H.  BISBEE,  Newport 


Hm  aehools  in  the  town  of  Salem,  I  am  sorxy  to  say,  do  not  progress  as  well  as  I 
Mold  wish.  The  parents  do  not  take  the  interest  that  th^  ought ;  and  when  pa- 
raili  eaia  not  fbr  the  progress  of  the  child,  the  child  will  not,  in  most  cases,  try  ibr 
himsdH  Moot  of  the  school  houses  are  yery  good  ;  but  there  is  a  great  lack  of  mapa 
and  hooks  of  reference.  The  Be^^sters,  as  a  general  thing,  have  been  well  kept,  and 
retnned  In  dna  time,  with  one  exception. 

The  Institatca  I  consider  an  inyaluablc  help  both  to  teachers  and  superinton* 
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tetit  Mid  tn  who  take  an  iDterest  in  aohools  ;  and  alao  it  tands  to  avaken  «i  in- 
Untlt  in  otbert.    The  reports  alao  are  Tcry  wdoome  Tiaitora. 

Jka  law  tcrminatinf  the  praetioe  of  "boarding  aroand**  I  oooadir  one  of  Oa  b«t 
aeli  paaaed  by  the  Legislatare  (br  some  time :  and  so  fkr  as  I  haTO  had  oppoitaaftij 
la  tau  with  the  oltiaens,  they  gi^e  it  their  hearty  approTal.  Some  hud  adopted  it 
bifare,  and  all  admit  it  is  the  best  way.  What  little  I  haye  done  the  past  year  has 
•wakened  a  strong  interest,  that,  I  hope,  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  spools  lor 
fiha  year  to  oome. 

J.  M.  GROW,  Jr., 


In  my  opinion  there  is  muoh  to  be  done,  before  our  schools  will  be  what  tligr 
dioold  be.  Theie  appears  to  be  little  or  no  interest  on  the  part  of  the  parents  in  re* 
fard  to  oar  oommon  schools  :  they  appear  to  think  that  when  they  haye  started 
ueSr  obildren  fbr  school,  they  haye aooomplished  their  whole  work.  I  haye  erer  en- 
tartained  bat  one  opinion  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  Registers  in  oar  schools  ; 
hot  they  are  not  kept  as  they  should  be. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  speak  of  the  benefit  of  Teachers*  InsUtates.  I  look  upon 
the  qrstem  of  "boarding  around**  as  an  ii^uiy  to  our  schools  ;  I  think  t^e  «naoi> 
ment  dmng  away  with  it  wise  and  just ;  and,  as  ikr  as  I  oan  judge,  it  meets  with  a 
heuty  response  :  the  property  should  educate  the  young. 

L.  C.  MOORE,  Troj. 

•  •  •  «  I  think  the  new  law  in  regard  to  the  board  of  teachers  will  be  ge9aml)y 
nary  agreable  to  the  people  of  this  town.  Last  year  I  had  to  report  a  great  wast  ot 
iatffest  in  the  public  schools,  especially  as  seen  in  the  meagre  attendance  of  the  patrons 
of  the  schools,  upon  public  examinations  of  teachers.  Both  the  ftyamin^i^j^g^  fttf 
jrsar,  hate  been  respectably  attended.  At  the  last,  there  was  muJoh  interest  shown 
a  the  axeroises  :  this  gives  the  Superintendent  support  in  the  fidthftil  discharge  of 
his  duties.  I  haye  taken  a  whole  di^  to  yisit  each  school  twice,  the  past  winter,  so 
as  to  examine  carefully  inta  the  standing  and  progress  of  each  class.  The  appgint- 
SMDt  of  my  yisit  was  given  out  befbre  hand,  so  that  parents  oould  come  in.  T^t 
Fisalt  has  been  good.  Pm  rents  have  thus  been  able  to  judge  for  themselTes  the  deft- 
elenoies  in  the  working  of  our  schools.  In  some  districts  a  good  number  of  patrons 
of  the  school  were  preeent 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  town,  in  the  division  of  the  schools,  fbr  the  wistiTa 
at  least,  into  primary  and  advanced  gnuies,  employing  two  teachers  instead  of  mie. 
The  result  is  favorable.  The  school  Registers  are  veiy  nseftd :  I  made  a  leagHiy 
report,  at  the  town  meeting,  based  partly  upon  the  statistics  of  the  Refers.  mkI 
psort^  upon  notes  taken  in  the' school  room,  as  to  the  number  of  classes,  and  ^i^ 
ht  reoitation  that  could  be  allowed.  From  these  figures  we  leam  that  the  poIW  of 
SMkiuf  districts  smaller,  is  not  a  gain  by  way  of  classification  ;  ibr  the  ""■'fr* 
sahool  m  town,  the  past  winter,  had  the  largest  number  of  classes,  and  the  poorest 
eisBBJAoation.  This  was  not  the  teachers*  fiiult  either.  The  Institute,  last  December, 
at  Troy,  was  fully  attended  by  people  fh>m  all  parts  of  this  town.  The  eflect  was  de- 
•eidedly  wholeeome. 

A.  A.  SMITH,  WesUMd. 

*  *  *  As  to  the  practice  of  "boarding  around*%  I  am  glad  of  the  legislation  on 
this  snlject,  and  hope  that  so  wholesome  a  regulation  will  not  be  over-rode  by  the 
Ottidity  of  men  who  covet  representatation  without  taxation. 

I  think  the  schools  demand  the  whole  and  undlvidelattentkmof  theteaobeis. 
And  I  cannot  see  how  they  can  fulfil  their  high  commission  hj  "boarding  around**  any 
more  than  a  doctor  or  minister  oould.  I  think  the  law  obtains  fiivor  in  this  town, 
cxeept  with  a  class  of  men  that  would  find  fluilt  in  heaven,  were  there  taxes  thei«. 

J.  FAS8ETT,  Benson. 
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Wha  «•  take  into  eoiuld«rati<m  the  ineritable  ohuigeB  and  tendenoifls  in  lii 
Bfl^  tbt  ODoeitihitj  of  Hi  ends,  and  the  Tariety  and  oomplioated  nature  of  Ha  alui 
aaid  whrthuB  ;  when  we  lefleot  ibr  a  moment,  that  the  places  and  poeitiona  we  notpr 
oeoMnr  mat  soon  be  ilUed  by  our  children,  and  the  duties  and  res}  ondbilitiea  re- 
qmn  at  oar  bands,  mnst  soon  be  met  and  discharged  by  the  rinng  generation ; 
ei?ei7  parent  mnst  iM  the  great  necessity  of  bestowing  upon  tie  youns  a  auitaUt 
and  aoeqnale  edneation.  Eyery  parent  must  feel  that  the  common  school  is  tht 
nmery  m  which  flerminate  and  mature  those  principles  nod  rudiments  of  ooHiifa 
and  though  whioh  lie  at  the  fbundation  of  fhture  usefuluess  and  distincdon.  The 
eomMwn  aehoo^,  if  properly  cared  fbr  and  supported,  will  breathe  the  same  InTifcns 
atiqg  breath  of  nrogress  and  reform  into  the  minds  and  perceptions  of  onr  chfldroiy 
ttat  tiie  soil  ana  genial  warmth  of  spring  do  into  returning  Tegetation. 

TIm  prineiplea  our  common  schools  o£r,  and  the  opportunities  they  oonftr,  an 
open  alixe  to  all,  and  thdr  blessings  and  adyantages  can  oe  had  and  enjoyed  laj  ttm 
lowfy  and  destitute,  as  well  as  by  ue  favorite  of  wealth  and  fortune.  They  are  th4 
portals  through  which,  and  the  instrumentalities  by  means  of  which  our  loved  and 
Mfiiig  ottjpnng  can  reap  and  secure  the  fruits  and  accomplishments  of  an  early 
radiiMBtal  euHure  and  x«fbrm  ;  such  a  culture  and  such  an  improvement  at  wft 
fftetoally  guard  them  against  the  snares  and  temptations  of  youthAil  lift,  and 
enUa  them  to  acquit  themselves  with  honor  and  distinction  in  whatever  sphere  at 
eaMeity  they  may  be  called  upon  to  act  or  to  move. 

n«  Mrent,  however,  is  not  the  only  party  responsible  upon  this  question.  Th^, 
ai  Hm  moMdiate  guardians  of  their  children,  are  accountable  for  any  delinquenoy 
In  taBkbing  books  and  other  material  necessary  for  use  and  convenii^ce  in  the 
sohool  room.  The  Committee,  fh>m  the  authority  and  supervisionary  powers  am 
hmd  wpon  him,  has  a  more  direct  and  controlling  influence  in  our  schools,  than 
any  other  individual  connected  with  them.  To  him  we  look  as  the  head  and  front 
of  the  institution.  On  him  we  rely  for  whatever  is  necessary  to  open  and  keep  the 
sshnol  in  operation.  The  choice  and  selection  of  a  competent  teacher  is  the  ilrst  and 
■eal'eHential  duty  of  the  Committee  to  perform.  • 

In  dieobarginc  this  obligation  for  our  schools,  the  great  aim  should  be  to  obtitai 
WuAtln  of  suitable  age  and  experience..  It  is  a  mistaken  impression,  wherever  co- 
iKUfcied,  that  young  teachers  are  lit  and  competent  for  the  care  and  management 
ef  ehUdfen.  Some  may  and  do  succeed  well,  but  age  and  experience  would  enable 
dMil  to  ioeoeed  better.  A  young  teacher  may  please  the  scholars,  may  suit  and  fk- 
wwMy  impress  their  natrons  ;  may  be  an  accomplished  caterer  to  the  fteaks  and 
teriM  of  ehildren  ana  people,  and  still  be  of  little  service  to  their  schools  Theee 
MlMei  are  very  good  and  desirable  in  themselves,  and  perhaps  quite  necessaxy  to 
wn  euty  and  sucoSnful  management  of  the  generality  of  schools  ;  but  such  qnalift- 
entfena  and  saeh  exterior  accomplishments  are  mere  vamiish  upon  the  surtace,  mere 
floMifBg  tonehea  to  a  more  needed  and  substantial  frame-work.  We  must  have  firm- 
acM  raid  dimity  in  our  teachers.  We  must  have  power  and  administrative  abilttiea 
it  tktB,  wbtoh  age  and  experience  alone  can  give  ;  such  power  and  such  abilities,  as 
win  eownand  obedience  and  receive  respect,  and  such  as  no  teacher  unmatured  in 
■otal  and  mental  strength  can  poeseps. 

ftH-ttnite  diffieult  to  obtain  that  high  and  elevated  grade  of  instruction  we  need 
and  deme.  The  number  of  tried  and  experiraced  instructors  is  too  small  to  meet 
the  wmli  and  demands  of  our  schools.  We  have  many  true  and  efficient  teachers 
amoDC  n«— 4heae  whose  oapacities  and  natural  energies  reflect  great  credit  upon 
IkBriiibora.  Bat  the  supply  is  &r  below  the  demand.  I  do  not  wish,  by  this  r»- 
maifc,  to  east  any  reflections  upon  the  efforts  and  endeavors  of  young  and  untrained 
teachers  ;  but  I  wish  to  impress  upon  all  parties  in  interest  upon  this  question,  tht 
neuiiiUy  (Mf  enlisting  and  sustaining  a  greater  number  of  able  and  accomplished 
teaeheis  teachers  who  luiow  and  understand,  from  personal  experience,  the  duties 
and  nqnirements  connected. with  the  profession.  There  is  but  one  way  to  secure  tills 
TtnU.    Teaching,  as  an  ocoupation,  must  be  made  more  attractive.    Indncemcnti 
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mmi  be  held  oat  to  the  ambiUous  and  the  enterprising*  not  only  to  oommfmoey  but 
toeontinne  in  the  work.  Teaching,  under  the  jireeent  state  and  oonditioa  of  OT 
mSbocibif  if  IbUowed  more  from  necesaty  than  choioe.  GonBeqnent]y»  the  gnunlloii 
of  teiohers  soon  paaees,  and  we  are  left  to  the  only  altematiTe  ctiTnipjjMnf  ^v 
tanks  from  the  new  b^^ers  or  raw  recrmts.  There  is  a  caose  £xr  this  dneieBfflr 
in  oar  schools  entitled  to  a  moment's  attention :  the  great  diffioolty  lies  in  the  hazo- 
ifilps  of  the  proftssion  ;  few  persons  can  be  foond  who  are  wiling  to  oontiniie  long 
In  Uie  baaanesB,  from  the  simple  fiict  that  the  school  room,  in  its  too  often  crowdsd 
and  ^sorderly  condition,  affords  no  yery  attractiye  indooements  Ibr  a  lengthy  ooft- 
tinnance  therdn.  Hence  to  escape  from  its  cares,  and  to  aroid  its  trials  and  psr- 
plflodtaee,  other  pursuits  and  occupations  are  sought  out  and  entered  into,  aren  at 
tiie  ri^  of  lower  salaries  or  less  compensation  ibr  serrices.  "Anything  but  tehool 
tsaolung"  failB  from  tiie  lipfr  of  the  young  aspirant,  as  he  leaTes  the  soene  of  his  izst 
effnt,  *<any  thing  but  submission  to  so  ungzateftil  and  fault-finding  an  oooopatioB!' 
iliida  ibroible  and  audible  utterance,  as  the  finale  and  winding  up  of  the  flnt  tkne 
nonths  contract 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  haying  a  suitable  conto  of  able  and 
experienced  teachers !  The  inmiense  amount  of  labor  required  of  them,  and  the 
ooarse,  unfinen^  treatment  too  often  enerienced  by  them,  dries  up  every  dssin 
and  aqpiration  Ibr  teaching,  and  eflectually  excludes  from  our  school  rooms  the  hn- 
▼aluable  senrices  of  age  and  competency  in  the  profession.  Here,  I  repeat,  lies  the 
real  poison.  Here  is  seen  and  deydoped  that  subtle  monster  who  breathes  his 
Tenomous  breath,  and  darts  his  deadly  fimgs  into  the  Tery  heart  and  bosom  of  ^or 
sdhools,  blighting  in  thdr  efifects  and  influences,  as  the  plague  ;  and  wasting  and 
wHherixm  in  their  touch,  as  the  l!EUi>led  Upas. 

There  is  no  pursuit  or  calling  in  which  it  becomes  our  dut^  to  engage,  so  oook- 
pletely  surrounded  by  eyeiy  consideration  of  responsibility  and  interwt  aa  that  ^ 
teachmg. 

It  is  as  much  higher  and  holier  in  its  purposes  and  relations  to  lilb  and  to  our 
sodal  conditions,  as  the  mind  and  its  improTement  is  more  azalted  ud  God-Uks, 
than  the  corruptible  and  perishable  matezial-  that  clothes  and  enyelops  it.  Then, 
wby  not  bestow  upon  the  profession  a  corresponding  care  and  attention  7  Why  not 
enoourage  those  wno  are  fitted  and  qualified  to  engage  in  it,  with  the  kindest  treat- 
ment, and  with  the  most  liberal  and  attraotiTO  compensation  7  Why  not  keep  and 
retun  the  serrices  of  our  model  and  i^ematic  teachers,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
paw  from  our  employment  into  other  and  more  luoratiTO  pursuits,  thereby  ififfp^ng 
up  and  perpetuating  that  old  and  should-be  exploded  custom  of  etenud  change  hi 
oar  schools,  which  cripples  the  Tery  bone  and  sinew  of  their  adTaneement»  and 
dsaws  sorely  and  effectually  upon  the  life  and  essence  of  their  prosperity.  A  good, 
praotieal,  thoroughly  qualified  teacher,  is  a  prize  to  any  people,  uid  a  tzeasore 
whose  Talue  and  useftihiess  can  only  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  senrices  they 
rvudar,  and  the  i^ount  of  good  they  perform. 

When  we  find  such  teachers,  my  advice  and  ooxmsel  is  to  keep  and  retidn  them  in 
oar  sohodls.  Pay  them  liberally.  Make  their  stay  and  sojourn  among  us  as  pleasant 
and  agreeable  as  possible.  ProTide  them  steady  and  comfortable  boarding  plaoes,  or 
ghe  them  salaries  sufi&cient  to  fiimish  themselTCS,  and  not  compel  our  teaehets, 
after  they  hare  exhausted  themselTcs  in  the  school  room,  and  reduced  their  Ibveas 
and  energies  to  a  condition  requiring  rest  and  relaxation,— to  walk  oTer  and  peraa- 
bolate  a  seetion  of  country,  for  leggings  and  refreshments,  almost  as  large  as  a 
Canadian  Prorince  or  a  German  Principality.  My  heart  and  hand,  therefore,  aa 
wsU  as  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  people,  must  uid  will  uphold  and  sustain 
tha  present  law  upon  this  point. 

R.  M.  PHILLIPS,  Gastleton. 


I  rnoioe  in  the  recent  enactment  terminating  the  practice  of  "boarding 
avoun^"  and  I  think  it  has  the  hearty  approval  ofour  best  citiaens.    In  my  re- 
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pon  to  tha  Uarch  meeting  I  said  **  most  decidedly  and  earausUy  do  I  wish  to 
ny,  that  the  flchoolB  have  been  aerioiuly  injured  by  irregular  atteodanoe.  It  is 
revy  deiirable  that  every  scholar  be  present  every  day,  and  not  tardy  at  aU. 
Ahieiieea  and taidinesses  are  a  loss  of  time  and  a  far  greater  lossof  interest  Do 
let  them  be  avoided,  if  possible/'  t 

Our  schools  all  snfier  from  want  of  real  hearty  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
pec^ile,  and  even  of  the  fathers  and  the  mothers.  The  public  examination  of 
teachers  ouf  ht  to  be  more  fully  attended  tlian  they  are,  and  I  think  it  highly 
important  tnat  every  term  of  sdiool  in  each  district,  be  doeed  with  a  public  ex- 
amination of  a  full  half  day ;  and  that  all  the  parents  and  citizens  be  expected 
to  attend  as  fieur  as  possible.  The  prospect  of  such  an  examination  wonla  have 
a  good  effiact  all  through  the  term  upon  both  teachers  and  scholars ;  tending  to 
make  the  teachers  thorough  in  their  instructions,  and  the  scholars  in  tncir 
fftwtififl  I  have  often  known  such  an  examination  attended  by  most  of  the 
adnlts  in  the  district ;  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  spectators  present,  and  fdl  deeply 
interested  throughout. 

If  the  overaiffht  of  the  Town  Superintendent  and  liis  report  are  to  be  of  real 
value  to  the  spools,  it  would  seem  desirable,  that  the  report  be  placed  in  the 
hands  {kf  the  people  generally ;  and  to  this  end,  that  it  l)e  printed  with  the 
Auditor's  and  Selectmens'  reports ;  as  indeed  it  is  by  some  towns. 

That  this  report  may  be  as  full  and  accurate  as  jiossiblc,  tlic  Registers  should 
oome  into  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  or  be  accessible  to  liim,  in  time  to 
preuize  the  report  for  March  meeting.  This  is  not  now  the  cose;  Would  ii  not 
De  lietter  that  the  March  meeting  be  held  two  weeks  later,  «o  that  all  the 
schools  may  be  closed  before  the  Superintendent's  report  is  made.  The  law  only 
nquires  that  the  annual  town  meeting  be  held  in  the  month  of  March,  not  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  March.    Gen.  Stat.  p.  106,  Sect.  2. 

I  will  not  waste  many  words  uix)n  our  xx)or  school-houses,  some  of  which  are 
entirely  unfit  for  use,  especially  in  the  winter.  There  is  necessarily  very  giost 
kxis  in  using  such  poor,  ill-arranged,  imattractive,  uncomfortable  houses.  * 

I  trust  the  property-holders  in  these  districts  will  duly  consider  their  duty  to 
provide  better  houses,  good,  new,  comfortable,  attractive  hotu^es,  and  that  they 
will  do  their  duty  without  longer  delay. 

WM.  F.  HERRICK,  Clarendon. 


The  world  does  move  ;  and  espc'cially  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  common 
schools  are  these  exhibitions  of  nervousness,  such  as  indicate,  in  the  moral  as- 
pect of  the  thing,  that  uneasiness  which  is  sure  to  produce  reformation.  It  has 
been  hard  for  many  to  appreciat^^  the  advantages  of  our  present  improved  sys- 
tem of  education ;  but  at  last  very  few  remain  wlio  caimot  see  a  perceptible 
chai^,  and  that  for  the  better. 

Boarding  around  has  fisdrly  ]>layod  out,  it  was  not  only  burdensome  to  many 
but  of  no  advantage  to  the  few  ;  and  since  the  war  began,  and  we  liave  of  uo- 
cessity  employed  a  greater  pro]K)rtion  of  fenude  teachers,  it  has  l)een  looked 
upon  as  imposing  a  task  upon  them  ahnost  unendurable,  and  all.  or  nearly  all, 
loc^  upon  the  legislation  in  that  matter  as  a  thitiff  of  couree. 

Now  that  boarding  around  lias  been  disi)enscHl  with,  may  wo  not  call  the  at- 
tenUon  of  the  people  to  the  proper  government  of  our  schools.  It  seems  to  me 
that  improvements  might  be  made,  which  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  toali 
interested.  Our  popuEition  being  made  up  to  a  great  extent  of  jxioplo  of  foreign 
birth,  Uiey  do  not  appredate  the  benefits  of  our  common  school  system,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  children  of  such  do  not  like  to  be  restrained  within 
due  bounds.  We  very  much  need  reformation  in  our  school  government.  Then 
I  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  dufdred  progress  of  our  most  cherished  institutions. 

CHAS.  H.  CONGDON,  Danby. 


i 


•    *    •    Aa  to  my  optniim  oooomiliig  the  *'  eunbtimnt^  I  •»  of  the  billif 
Uyitit  i«  one  of  the  hoit  kiws  which  ooiild  here  bsn  plMedoacnr 


I  think  It  wiU  be  fitvoiBbly  received  in  this  town.  "  It  Is  e  nove  in  tin  fight 
direction."  • 

WABRENMASQN,  Iim. 


I  tliink  the  schools  in  this  town  aie  inmroving  as  £ut  es  coold  he  expected. 
Both  parents  and  children  take  a  deeper  mtercat  in  schoohi  than  Leietofew;  m 
better  elaas  of  teachers  are  engaged,  and  til  seem  to  think  a  good  edneattoB  la 
itf  thing  to  be  desired. 

▲  gr^Rring  interest  can  bc^  seen  in  the  parents,  for  visiting  schools  has  beooBie 
^vdte  frequent. 

The  law  supporting  the  schools  on  the  Qrand  List  is  received  with  onivemd 
ikvor  bj  all  in  tliia  town,  as  being  more  equal  in  all  respects,  for  the  support  of 
schools. 

The  importance  of  Registers  cannot  be  over-estimated ;  the  influence  thej 
eacert  on  the  school  is  salutary,  and  steadily  increasing.  Tlie  seholsn,  many  of 
them,  think  well  of  having  their,  namea  stand  highest  for  good  conduct,  ad 
steady  attendance  at  school. 

I  tmnk  we  may  justly  be  proud  of  our  school  law  at  the  present  time,  and 
work  with  renewed  vigor  for  the  cause  of  education. 

P.  F.  CADT,  MendoB. 


The  importance  of  the  school  Registers  when  faithfullv  kept,  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  They  develop  a  multitude  of  facts  whicn  wUlffreatly  surprise 
persons  who  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  our  public  schools.  For  instance,  fai 
tMs  town  there  are  over  2700  instances  of  tardinesa  reported— too  many  idto> 
getfier. 

The  question  of  the  utility  of  Teachers'  Institutes  has  ceased  to  be  debatable; 
I  believe  it  is  generally  conoedeSl  that  marked  improvements  are  resnltiiig 
therefrom. 

In  regard  to  the  recent  enactment  terminating  the  practice  of  boarding  around, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  larce  majority  of  the  people  in  this  vicinity  would  have 
preferred  that  the  matter  should  have  remained  as  it  was.  They  acquiesced  how- 
ever without  complaint. 

EUJAH  ROSS,  Middletown. 


•  «  •  fi^^  opinion  that  I  expressed  last  year  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
school  Registers,  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  the  Axmoal  Report  of  tiie  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  remains  unchanged.  As  means  of  awakening  a  deeper 
interest  in  regard  to  our  public  schools,  of  securing  a  more  general  and  resiijar 
attendance,  and  arousing  teachers  to  a  sense  of  the  greatness  and  nobimy  of 
their  work,  they  are  invaluable.  They  are  proving  tluat  they  are  worth  many 
times  their  cost,  by  their  influence  for  good,  every  where  viuble  in  the  im* 
proved  condition,  and  the  more  extended  usefulness  of  our  schoools.  I  think  no 
mend  of  public  education,  who  knows  anything  concerning  them,  would  wfl- 
liBjriy  dispense  with  them. 

The  law  ditiffned  to  terminate  the  practice  of  **  boarding  around''  is  received 
differently  by  different  persons,  as  they  are  interested,  or  otherwise,  in  the  use* 
ftdness  and  cffldenqr  of  our  common  school  system.  'Those  who  care  and  labor 
for  the  increased  efadency  of  that  system,  imiversally  approve  and  sustain  it: 
others  interested  only  for  their  own  pockets,  condemn  ana  oppose  it.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  it  by  no  means  ter  minatti  the  practice  of  boarding  around. 
Some  TOtolcts  have  for  many  years,  voted  to  "  board  around  on  the  Onuid  Lfart/' 
and  dwy  wiQ  in  many  eaaes,  continue  to  do  so.    In  other  districts,  the  boaid  la 


■palaaeilan,  fbrpivlodiofoiieortwowitelDi^aiidlatblBwayptM^  out 
n^  th»  dimtet.  The  law  thix«A»e  iHMdi  UMBdBMSt^  to  BMike  it  mmi 
tk*  «m1  111  Ytour,  OneadvmoemeotliowetwltftiUjteoarM.  Itterminstaitlie 
laacchiu  of  piaebigWDod  and  boaid  to  the  dwage  of  the  ■cholm. 

T.  HL  ARCHIBALD,  Mount  Hol^. 

1  am  able  to  report  some  piognm,  on  the  whole.  In  higher  interwt,  and  oor- 
rwpnadlng  improvement  in  onr  echoda  during  the  past  year.  We  have  had 
■ome  decidedly  good  echoda,  nono  very  poor. 

Our  Khool  zcttlsten  aie  well  kept  in  the  main,  the  meet  marked  ezceptioa 
being  in  one  wmter  echool,  where  no  pirdiniMHi  were  reported.  For  the  kmi 
jMaon  that  there  wooldnot  have  been  to  many,  had  a  correct  aooonnt  been  kept 
of  them. 

Much  leea  is  accomplished  in  onr  schools,  sioff  of  them  certainly,  than  might 
bi^  If  mmn  Mng  bat  theiFr8|Mr  butimu  <rf  school  ^UnOd  be  6aiitiiM/)reK  U. 
Uinf  teaoieta,  commonly  redEoned  among  our  hut  ones,  seem  never  to  IniTe 
IsHmsd  the  Importance  ot  requiring  taeh^diMar  dorii^  study  hours  to  olftatf  to 
kk  omm  huaimio.  AUow  me  to  sngeest  the  expediencnr  of  yonr  ealUng  ipte^ 
oUuMom  to  this  sabject.  Prom  bc^  ezpsfience  and  observation,  and  &ese  not 
vwy  limited,— I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  it  as  my  deliberate  cenvictiop, 
that  In  some  wav,  either  by  voloutaiy  adoption  of  the  rale,  on  the  part  of  the 
seholan,  or  by  the  requirement  of  the  teacher,  it  should  be  imderstood  in  all 
ear  schools,  that  there  must  be  no  eommunieaHon  in  mny  manner  anosf 
tcMert,  in  ihtdy  houn.  The  very  common  and  mischievous  practice  of  alUiw- 
tagsehoIazB to wkiiptr  mhout  their  etudiee,  qpensa flood gateofdisOTder.  About 
their  studies  indeed  1  a  sharp  look-out  on  the  nart  of  the  teacher  may  detect  the 
frmmd,  the  atUmpted  deufHon,  and  acting  of  a  lie  for  which  the  rule  has  prs- 
Boited  the  temptation ;  but  let  general  permission  be  ffiven  to  whisper  in 
SBSwer  to  a  particular  request,  and  a  wut  amount  of  whispeiing,  dlsoroer  and 
waste  of  time  vrill  most  likely  be  the  result. 

In  some  schools  a  daily  report  Is  made  by  ehch  schdar,  of  his  "deportment," 
Miuiiwg  especially  the  question  whether  he  has  whispered  or  not  during  the 
dsy.  With  proper  instruction  and  care,  there  is  little  danger  of  an  untnOkfiU 
report,  and  the  very  expectation  and  habit  of  reporting  on^elf,  if  the  teacher  Is 
in  earnest  about  it,  wiU  have  a  material  influence  in  helping  the  scholar  to 
remember  and  obey  tlie  rule,  "  no  communication  between  scholars  in  study 
hours,"  or  more  briefly,  and  nearly  to  the  same  import,  "  no  whispering."  I 
submit  whether  you  may  not  well  have  a  blank  in  your  school  Registers,  in 
which  shall  be  made  a  record,  to  be  reported  to  you  through  the  Superintend 
dents  of  the  number  of  scholars  who  have  nof  wkinered  during  etudy  homre. 

We  have  had  one  school-housd  rebuilt  (except  the  brick  walls)  during  the 
year,  "**^^"g  it  from  one  of  the  worst,  one  of  the  best  in  town.    Expense$818, 

AmoQg  the  special  topics,  to  which  I  called  attention  in  my  report  to  the 
town  were  the  ftdlowing,  viz :  attendance  upon  the  public  examtnoHone  of 
kaekere,  and  oieiiiMg  the  echoole.  Both  of  them  are  matters,  if  I  mistake  not, 
to  whidi  more  attention  should  be  ffiven.  Our  schools  would  bo  made  better, 
both  by  the  expectation  of  vieiie  and  by  the  vieite  ihewuelwee. 

Ton  ask  for  the  thouffhts  of  the  Superintendents  in  respect  to  school  Registers, 
Annual  Beposts,  Ac  T  have  only  room  to  say,  that  faithful  and  thoroe^  ouper* 
oieion,  and  reporting  of  the  actual  etate  and  wante  of  our  schools,  art  ta- 
ittpenoahie  to  their  beet  aduancement.  Let  the  various  facts  in  reference  to  the 
snod's  Mogiess  or  defidendes  be  known,  and  then  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
OMB  fdu  be  able  more  intdligent^  to  apply  the  proper  means  for  tneir  Im- 

AZABIAH  HTMfi,  Ftelel, 


.  TIm  ichoQl  intflvest  in  this  town  is  onite  enoounging.  fiflforts  sre  being 
msdo  to  unite  the  smsUer  districts,  and  buUd  new  and  ooDunodioQS  sdhooE 
Jioues,  a  thing  much  nesded  in  this  yidnitj.  I  think  if  our  State  Secratarj 
would  give  us  a  leotuie  upon  this  sutjeet,  our  peotde  would  be  oonvinoed  that 
they  are  sgitatinff'the  right  question  in  the  right  manner;  and  would  set 
themselves  at  work,  to  make  such  alterations  and  unprovements.  I  regard  the 
recent  act  of  the  Legislature  in  terminating  the  practice  of  **  boarding  around" 
as  very  wise,  and  tnink  it  will  result  more  favorable  to  the  interests  of  our 
fldiools.  The  public  generallv  approve  of  it.  I  hear  much  Iobs  said  acainst  it, 
and  more  in  favor  of  it  than  I  haa  expected ;  it  is  only  those  who  nave  no 
personal  interest  in  schools,  and  whose  pockets  are  relieved  of  a  little  change  l^ 
the  tax,  resulting  fitxm  the  law,  that  complain  of  it. 

C.  U.  BINGHAM,  Pittsfidd. 


Progress  has  been  made  in  matter  of  school  Registers, — ^the  community  are 
appreoaUng  the  importance  and  value  attached  to  them,  and  have  a  desire  to 
fee  the  system  carried  into  a  perfect  operation.  It  takes  much  care  and  over 
dight  on  Uie  part  of  the  Superintendent  to  convince  many  of  the  teachers  of  the 
importance  of  keei^ng  a  pmact  record  in  every  particular ;  but  pit&enee  and  un- 
wearied labor  in  that  direction  will  soon  have  the  system  understood,  and  no 
teacher  will  think  a  moment  of  disregarding  the  full  instructions.  It  is  highly 
important  to  elect  an  intelli£;ent  and  fiedthfiu  derk  of  the  district,  for  mudi  of 
the  Allure  in  the  returns  of  statistics  is  their  fault  and  n^lect.  It  is  of  moTB 
importance  in  many  respects,  to  have  an  intelligent  man  tor  derk  of  a  school 
district,  than  for  Frudential  Committee.  If  you  can  have  but  one  intelligeiit 
man,  let  him  be  the  derk.  It  is  to  be  hoped  in  the  future  the  best  man  in  the 
district  will  be  selected  for  derk.  My  strictures  may  seem  severe,  but  in  my 
enerience,  very  few  of  the  district  derks  are  competent  for  the  position. 

Oood  influence  is  beinff  exerted  upon  teadiers,  sdiools  and  tne  community, 
by  the  annual  Teachers  Institutes.  A  better,  more  enlarged,  and  intelligent 
public  feeling  is  being  created  by  them.  We  now  need  in  tms  commonwealth  a 
good  State  Normal  School,  to  educate  teachers  for  their  special  duty.  We 
trust  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  the  people,  especially  the  Legislature,  will 
provide  such  an  Institution. 

lam  decidedly  of  opinion  that  ^ood  will  result  from  the  passage  of  the  law, 
terminating  the  practice  of  "  boardmg  around'*.  It  has  been  growing  into  disuse 
ibr  along  ume  in  this  locality. 

The  sdiools  of  our  State  are  making  rapid  progress  under  the  supervisi<m 
and  labor  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  will  attain  a  position 
of  which  every  dtizen  may  be  proud,  if  the  efforts  be  not  relaxed. 

HENRY  CLARK,  Poultney. 


The  annual  reports  of  Superintendents  I  think  are  of  great  importance,  in 
giving  a  great  amount  of  &ct8  and  information  to  the  peofSe,  which  they  other- 
wise woud  not  receive.  It  likewise  gives  some  dignity  to  the  office.  Before 
the  law  reco^puzed  a  report  from  the  Superintendent  the  office  was  about  on  a 
par  with  HobX  of  hog  constable ;  but  now  the  office  is  considered  more  honorable, 
and  his  report  is  listened  to  with  honor  and  respect. 

The  law  requiring  the  whole  expense  of  the  school  to  be  defrayed  on  the 
Oxand  list,  meets  with  general  favor,  as  we  had  adopted  the  prindple  in  every 
^ttstrict,  before  the  law  requiring  it  was  passed. 

But  why  should  Superintendents  be  so  poorly  paid  ?  while  all  other  labor  is 
•0  well  remunerated.  The  Superintendent  gets  the  paltry  sum  of  one  dollar  per 
dqr  and  board  himself,  finds  liis  own  team  or  "  frogs  it,"  while  other  labor  com- 
mands two  doUars  per  day  and  found.  I  for  one  cannot  conceive  how  the  Secre- 
taiy  cm  spend  aU  nis  time  and  earnings,  for  the  paltry  salary  he  receives,  un*. 


6S 

lew  peichADoe  he  is  a  bachelor ;  then  I  think  he  must  boaxd  at  a  third  gUm 
hotel  and  UadL  his  own  boota. 

LYMAN  H.  HODGMAN,  Sherborne. 


Aocorate  atatisticB,  aa  reliable  data  for  future  nae  and  improvement ,  cannot  be 
over-eatimated.  They  lumiflh,  in  reference  to  man  j  eaaentlal  points,  a  ooneet 
jhotographie  idew  of  the  condition  ofoonmion  achoolB  throngnont  the  State. 
For  lack  of  theae  we  ahould  be  left  to  doubtfnl  conjecture,  and  must  neceaaarily 
arrive  at  uncertain  and  inaccurate  results  in  our  closest  calculations  in  relatkm 
to  manj  important  matters  i)ertaining  to  our  educational  interests.  And  the 
teadier  who  is  so  deficient  in  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  so  deraUct 
hi  duty,  aa  not  to  promptly  and  correctly  fhmish  the  fiicts  called  for  In  school 
BeigkteTB,  may  be  regarded  as  unworthy  the  responsible  position  he  or  she  may 
occupy. 

Teachers'  Institutes  are  also  of  incalculable  value ;  and  the  only  regret  is, 
that  thev  are  not  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  and  longer  continuance ;  tliat 
the  teaoiers  who  attend  might  not  only  treasure  up  uie  vital  prindplea  hi- 
cokated,  hut  be  fiivored  with  an  opportunity  to  take  some  practical  lessons  in 
the  Importaat  work  of  instruction.  Annual  Beports  also  fiiinish  many  impor* 
tant  facta  and  valuable  auggestions  which  may  be  of  essential  service  to  those 
ennged  in  instructing  the  young.    ■ 

T&  recant  act  ahouahing  the  practice  of  "  boarding  around,"  so  Ihr  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  is  looked  upon  with  very  general  favor,  and  is  in  my  oplnioo 
a  timely  arrangement,  although  it  may  to  some  extent,  d^nrive  parents  of  the 
nleaaant  acquaintance  and  agreeable  society  of  teachers;  ana  teachers  of  a  more 
nrtfanafte  kxKrwledge  of  the  several  fiuniUes  in  their  respective  disteicts ;  yet  it 
will  tend  to  lessen  the  burden  and  increase  the  right  on  the  **  sunny  side"  of  the 
teaeber'a  vocatioa ;  and  in  ita  psactical  workings  we  sh^  doubtless  see  the 
wisdom  of  the  act,  and  many  confidently  anticipate  very  beneficial  reaults.  It 
win  do  away  with  the  impleasant  «and  difficult  practice  of  female  teachers 
**  iwawiling  around,"  especially  in  the  winter  season. 

Amonff  many  things  of  much  importance  in  our  common  schools,  good  order 

faaentlal  to  rapid  aevelopment.    So  fkr  as  my  observation  extends,  all  things 


else  beinfi;  equal,  the  proficiency  of  pu|^  is  almost  in  exact  ratio  with  the  order 
in  acho<£L  Teachers  must  not  only  possess  the  abili^  to  control  pupils,  but 
parents  must  sustain  teachers  in  enfordngwholesome  discipline. 

HUBBARD  EASTMAN,  Shrewsbury. 

I  apprehend  your  plan  for  terminating  the  practice  of  "  boarding  around"  wUl 
be  IneDBctnal,  and  I  suppose  boarding  may  be  distributed,  as  it  is  now  in  some 
districts,  upon  the  Grand  list,  as  well  as  according  to  the  number  of  scholan 
■ent.  I  see  nothing  in  the  law  of  our  last  Legislature  to  prevent  such  a  prac- 
tice. 

ALDACE    WALKER,  WaUingfoid. 


The  school  Register  is  an  important  aid  in  awakening  an  interest  in  our 
schools. 

Teachers'  Institutes  are  of  great  utility  to  those  who  attend  them,  and  make 
a  practical  use  of  their  suggestions.  Could  the  Annual  Reports  be  more 
generally  read,  they  would  more  surely  serve  the  end  of  their  publication. 

By  some  means,-^ther  the  study  of  our  National  History,  or  a  text-lx)ok 
piepared  for  the  purpose,— our  common  schools  should  secure  to  those  who  axe 
to  become  the  citizens  and  siiporters  of  our  National  honors,  more  intelligeni 
■otiooa  of  the  atmcture  and  operations  of  our  political  inatitutUma;  la  it  not 


liBMi  tlMit  tUfl  thonglit  ahonld  mUst  theattentkm  d  e^nej  pueat  uid«rax 
pBtxfoif 

H.  R.    COLBT,  Barre. 


I  think  oar  achoolB  all  Impzoving  that  the  Mhool  law  is  working  well.  The 
dntj  of  teacben  and  derka  In  ngm  to  the  Begiaten,  needs  to  be  niged  apon 
thoie  oonoenied. 

Allow  me  to  anflg^t  that  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  Buperintendenta,  if  the 
idbod  blanks  oouKlbe  sent  to  them  before  the  dosing  of  the  sdhools ;  espedaUy 
to  those  who  have  not  had  previous  expnienoe  aa  Superintendwita.  Bmal 
vseeived  this  eaiUsr,  and  thns  known  what  was  required,  I  oonld  have  ayoMed 
some  perpleodtT,  and  secured  the  items  to  be  reported  with  lees  labor. 

J.  F.  STONE,  Beriin. 


I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  a  dedded  improvement,  and  an  increasing 
iatsrest  in  onr  schools,  for  the  past  school  year.  This  is  more  tfratiiying  when 
mt  tskeinto  oonskleration  the  disarrangement  of  all  kinds  of  badness,  wetj- 
iriHora^  on  icooant  of  oar  National  difBemties,  yet  the  interests  of  education  hav« 
not  been  neglected;  but  in  New  England,  in  Vermont,  schools  for  tllie  dWmlnB 
of  knowledge  have  been  liberally  maintidned ;  and  are  beooning  better  ttad 
more  effident  year  bv  year.  The  people  everrwhere  are  beguming  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  it  is  the  free  schods  that  are  girlng  the  growth,  strength  and 
peSmanenqr  to  our  Nation.  The  friends  of  Education  thioogfaoat  the-State,  have 
nsrer  been  more  devoted  than  they  are  now,  giving  new  encoomgement  to 
teachers  by  their  devotion.  .  r 

As  our  teadiers  year  by  year  receive  new  encoanLgements,  they  become  move 
aeaions  and  active,  they  have  a  de^er  and  more  heartfelt  interest  in  the  great 
woric  in  whidi  they  are  engaged.  The  qnaliflcations  of  teachers  in*  this  town 
to  thepsst  year,  with  few  esoeptions,  has  been  better  than  ever  before.  Most 
of  them  have  been  devoted  soul  and  body<to  their  work,  and  they  will  compare 
wdLwith  the  best  teachers  in  the  State.  It  is  becaose  we  have  had  better 
teachers  this  year,  that  has  made  oar  schools  decidedly  better.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
nost  hmportanoe  to  see  that  the  best  teadietB  are  secared  in  place  of  Moat  UU*pa 
who  call,  and  set  themsdves  off  as  teachers. 

It  has  been  the  custom,  and  habit  of  manv  voters  in  the  various  school  dir 
tricts,  throagh  the  State,  to  entirdy  absent  themselves  from  all  schod  meetings; 
thus  giving  the  entire  control  of  the  school  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  and 
thev  are  almost  always  men  opposed  to  the  school  laws. 

There  is  most  always  some  one  in  the  district  who  has  a  cousin,  or  a  neice, 
or  some  particular  friend,  who  is  in  a  dying  condition  unless  they  csn  by  some 
tvaryor  means  obtain  the  sdiool.  He  manages  to  get  dected  committee,  and 
then  puts  his  friend  into  the  school,  without  reference  to  his  or  her  suitableness, 
qfuOincation  and  character. 

In  thia  way  our  young  men  and  women  who  have  spent  much  time  and 
money  in  preparing  and  fitting  themsdves  as  teachers,  are  entirdy  shut  out 
from  employment  in  this  State,  and  are  compdled  to  sedL  other  fields  of  labor. 
Many  go  South  and  West,  and  into  other  parts  of  the  country  as  teadiers, 
thus  tuing  frt>m  the  schools  their  best  materid,  while  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  protect  them.  Can  this  evil  be  avoided  ?  and  how  ?  Let  every 
man  open  his  heart  and  his  purse  for  sdiool  purposes.  Let  every  man  go  to 
«very  schod  meeting,  and  see  that  the  best  man  is  made  committee;  one  who  is 
in  &vor  <^,  and  will  execute  the  schod  law  to  its  letter  and  sfdrit,  and  who  will 
SBB|ilov  the  best  teadier  in  the  State  without  reference  to  expense  or  favoritism, 
OM  who  win  vidt  the  school,  and  see  that  the  school-house  is  f^imlshed  with  an 
tt  asads,  and  sU  that  win  make  sdiod  plessant  and  profitable ;  one  that  win 
^^  thatenbher  a  steady  snd  good  home  during  her  sdiod  term;  one  who  wiU 
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pioleotaiid  can  for  her  in  tbo  porfonnaooe  of  luer  aidoooB  duUet;  one  wbo  will 
0M  tlMiUie  toiflher  haaaa  opporiunily  taftUend  ev«y  Inttilinu  aad  Teighepn' 
mMdOnAand  will  see  that  sneatteiids.  In  ahort,  have  that  man  finr  oommittM 
who  wul  do  and  diacharge  every  duty  in  every  revpect. 

When  we  have  such  men  for  our  Cominitteea,  it  will  be  no  longer  neoeaaaiy 
for  our  beat  teachers  to  seek  other  fields  of  labor,  but  they  will  be  fmpiaytd  m 
our  own  State,  and  thus  sAyq  our  own  State  the  best  schoola  of  the  Natkni. 

J.  P.  LAMSON,  Cabot 


•  •  •  TheaehoolB  in  Calais  during  the  year,  have  genenUy  been acoipCar 
ble  and  nflefuL  Wherever  a  goad  tMcher  has  really  been  deahed,  ana  a 
werlhy  pcioe  paid  for  anch  a  penon,  apood  teacher  was  found,  and  the  schoals 
have  piospend  aoootdingly. 

Tha  sacent  enactment  terminating  the  old  praclioe  of  boarding  around,  oannof 
ibil  In  my  judgment  to  be  of  marked  benefit  to  all  ooncemed. 

The  ehildrBn  of  a  republic,  ahould  be  educated  by  the  property  of  a  republic ; 
so  thai  rich  and  poor  may  ahare  alike  the  benefits  of  tne  pubuo  sdhooL  l^s 
miSSSB  must  be  educated.  The  stability  of  a  flovemment  like  our  own  demaada 
it  Soma  fframble  about  the  new  law,  and  say  that  It  is  arbitary;  and  da- 
Kbrea  the  matricta  of  the  right  of  anpporting  their  schools  in  their  own  way. 
This  may  be  true  for  all  laws  are  necessarily  arbitary,  but  it  is  hard  to  -pnatn 
how  thia  law  la  more  ao  thanothera.  Happly  thoae  who  complain  are  not  veiy 
numerous,  and  are  all  well  able  to  contribute  their  ahare  towsrds  the  support 
of  the  public  schools.  They  are  generally  a  dass  who  have  no  children  to  ay 
for  bread.  The  nmjority  of  parents,  and  all  true  teachers  are  pleased,  I  think, 
with  the  "  new  idea  of  UiingB,"  and  aU  that  appears  to  be  necessary  to  make  it 
popular  with  all,  is  a  fair  tnal.  LEE  H.  BUSS,  Calais. 


*  •  •  The  schools  of  thia  town  for  the  past  year,  with  one  or  two  eacep- 
tions,  have  been  veiy  good ;  as  compared  with  mnner  Tears ;  there  has  basB 
kss  complaint  against  teachera.  I  think  the  act  passed  last  foil  requiting  the 
idnle  eKpense  of  schools  to  be  defrayed  by  tax  on  the  Qraad  LiBt»  is  aa  it 
■honld  be.  Nearly  all  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  an  of  the 
saBMopinkm.  I  tmnk  it  is  much  better  for  teachers  to  have  one  boarding  plasa. 
It  is  veiy  well  lecdved  in  this  district  (No.  S)  and  I  see  bv  the  Bcgiatsrs  that 

leveral  districts  in  town  have  furnished  steady  boarding  pJaces  for  their  teach* 

ft    •    • 

JAMES  D.  ROBERTS,  Duxbury. 


The  comaoQ  schools  In  this  town  sasmtoenjoy  a  moderate  degree  of  proa> 

Gity.    Fortunately  the  Prudential  Committeea  in  the  districts  noted  for  "  ra> 
ttoB,"  have  been  of  tlie  riglU  itesip,  and  with  their  flOdant  oo^iperation,  tha- 
teachsrs  auoeeeded  with  gratifying  reaolta. 

Since  a  much  larger  tax  is  reauired  to  defray  the  expenses  of  sebool,  hf 
boarding  the  teacher  on  the  Grand  Liat,  we  hope  to  see  more  interest  ma^tfaa' 
ted  bjr  parents  in  order  that  their  children  may  gain  the  worth  of  their  moMiy. 
Shoold  this  locality  be  blest  with  the  teachings  and  Influences  of  one  ormore  of 
year  Instttutes^  (aa  it  never  has  been)  I  am  anre  the  progress  of  school  retform 
would  be  largely  augmented. 

I  find  some  school  Registers  defective  in  rendering  a/WI  report,  whkh  fiMdt 
is  due  both  to  teachers  and  district  clerks  ;  notwitnstanding  I  nude  no  Utile 
flflbrt  to  remind  them  of  their  dul^  in  this  particular.  Other  foults  I  might 
msntion,  bat  snfllce  to  state,  1  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  remove  tha  same; 
Ming  tmly  thankful  that  the  schools  in  this  town  are  in  a  iUr  way  to 
tain  a  hfgfaer  standard  of  discipline  and  instruction. 

N.  DAVIS,  Jr.,  East  Montpeliar. 


The  0diooUi  of  our  town  the  past  year,  have  been  better  as  a  wbc^e,  than  for 
ttaee  yeaiB  pwviong.  We  haTe  had  three  edKwla;  three  diBtrktohaTesappar^ 
ted  echoole  three  terms  the  yearjpast.  Twentj-five  scholars  hare  not  been  ab- 
sent or  tardy  during  the  year.  Tnere  hare  been  651  less  instances  of  tardfaiesB 
and  296  less  dlsmiBRals  than  the  year  before. 

We  have  had  more  yistts  of  committees  and  parents,  than  last  year.  The 
order  in  the  schools  has  been  good,  and  Uiere  has  been  a  decided  change  in 
airing  lessons  snitedto  the  capacity  of  Uie  scholarB;  and  another  "  good  omen/' 
I  have  found  several  teachers  teaching  in  the  same  districts  as  before. 

Many  of  the  young  teachers  have  manifosfed  an  eamustness  and  zeal  In  their 
calling,  which  gives  ^^reat  promise  of  usefulness  in  the  future. 

Yon  ask  my  opinion  of  the  recent  enactment  terminating  the  practice  of 
"boarding  around.*'  I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Three  of  the  thirteen  distrida 
voted  to  board  their  teacher  in  one  place,  and  a  number  of  others  were  preven- 
ted by  a  small  majority  voting  against  it,  consequently  the  wood  and  board  was 
on  the  scholar,  and  some  families  not  feeling  able  to  bear  their  share  of  the  tax 
kept  their  children  at  home.  Now  for  this,  there  is  no  excuse.  Our  school  Begia- 
ten  are  kept  better  each  year,  which  is  of  itself  encouraging.  The  ihanner  in 
iHdch  a  Register  is  kept  is  a  i^ettv  sure  indication  of  wh^  the  school  is.  The 
effect  of  your  Institutes  upon  teachers  has  been  good.  I  wish  all  our  teaoheors 
would  attend  them.  The  reeding  of  the  Annual  Beport  would  not  only  bcmefit 
teachers,  but  enlighten  citizens.  It  is  a  valuable  document;  I  regard  that  and 
the  school  Registers  as  indispensable. 

H.  L.  McELROT,  Middlesex. 


*  *  *  I  am  decidedly  in  fiivor  of  the  recent  enactment  terminating  the 
practice  of  "boarding  around."  It  has  not  been  in  practice  in  this  village  for 
several  vears,  and  is  not  common  in  the  three  districts  out  of  the  village. 

I  wiim  we  could  have  a  Teaojhers'  Institute  in  this  place.  I  thmk  it  would 
benefit  the  teachers  here  and  in  this  vicinity. 

Bvidently ,  the  Union  School,  ^nraded  as  we  have  it  in  this  place,  is  a  ffreat 
improvement  on  the  old  system.  It  ought  to  be  adopted  in  eveiy  village  of  any 
ooDsideraUe  aiae  in  the  State. 

Teachers  generallv  are  doing  better  than  formerly,  still  there  is  great  room 
for  improvement  in  the  management  of  the  pupils,  and  skill  in  inspiring  scholars, 
and  awakening  and  inspiring  their  minds. 

ELI  BALLOU,  Montpelier. 


*  *  *  Our  good  folks  in  this  town  have  vet  to  learn  the  importance  of 
keeping  a  school  Register.  I  am  often  aaked,  what  benefit  there  is  in  this  Rup- 
ter  Dusinessf  What  good  is  therein  ]mtting  down  the  dismtHsals  and  tarm> 
nsBses?  Now  I  always  answer  the  questfons  the^  Yankee  way,  by  asldng 
another.  Sir,  what  do  you  send  your  children  to  school  for  ?  You  must  under- 
stand, if  you  send  your,  ehildren  to  school  to  learn,  that  they  will  learn  twice  as 
mncih  in  two  hours  as  one,  or  twiceas  much  in  two  days  as  one;  on  the  other 
luuBd,in  order  to  aooomplish  anything  they  must  attend  to  their  business.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  tell  of  the  improvement  in  our  schools  from  year  to  year, 
than  the  keeping  the  Register.  I  have  been  a  teacher  for  twenty  years,  and  I 
have  seen  no  oetter  plan  for  keeping  a  record,  than  the  Registers. 

In  regard  to  the  law  terminatii^  this  "  boarding  around"  I  would  say,  it 
should  have  been  enacted  years  ago. 

*  *  *  I  lament  to  answer  the  questions  ^ou  require  of  me,  for  by  the  an- 
swer, yon  must  see  that  our  town  takes  very  httle  interest  in  the  cause  of  edn* 
calkm.  Not  a  dictionary,  not  a  globe,  not  an  outline  map,  not  a  thermmneter* 
not  a  dock,  nor  any  apparatus  in  any  school  in  town.  I  am  sony  to  report  to 
you,  that  we  have  only  four  decent  school-houses  in  town  out  of  thirteen ;  and 
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fitftlMr,  lieeMMe  I  leporied  theoondiikm  of  Mmeof  iha  wdtMA-hontM,  tiiepeopto 
were  olfeiided  and  siild,  I  wm  doing  aosnethlqg  I  had  to  bariiiMB  to  do.  *  *  * 

DAVID  C.  HOLT. 


*  «  •  f]^e  great  troable  with  our  schoolB  is,  that  parents  are  not  Interes- 
ted in  them  as  they  should  be.  The  result  of  this  is,  in  too  many  instances,  poor 
echooUioiises  and  chemp  sdiools.  It  is  also  seen  In  the  great  number  of  tiurdi- 
nesses  and  abeences  we  haTo  to  report. 

In  this  direction  the  school  RMdsters  are  doing  a  ffood  work.  Thej  are 
coming  to  be  more  Mlj  appredated  and  better  kept,  and  as  a  oonseqnenoe  thi^f 
exert  a  greater  influence  for  good. 

I  eoDMer  the  Teachers'  L^tote  of  yeiy  ffreat  importance,  and  wish  for  the 
good  of  our  teachers  and  schools,  one  conld  be  held  in  town  as  often  as  once  a 
jearatleast. 

Bo  ikr  as  I  have  learned,  the  law  terminating  "  boarding  around"  is  favorably 
received  here.  During  the  past  year  in  five  of  our  districts  board  was  provided 
for  the  teacher  at  one  jdaoe.  I  can  but  think  that  this  plan  universally  adopted 
win  do  nnieh  toward  elevating  the  standard  of  our  sdiools.  It  will  certainly 
make  teaching  in  our  common  schools  more  attractive  employment,  and  tend  to 
influence  experienced  teachers  to  continue  in  the  business. 

WM.  a  HAZEN,  Northfield. 


I  have  delayed  a  little  in  forwarding  my  report,  in  order  to  flll  out  all  statis- 
tics as  correctly  as  poemble.  This  has  bc^  necessary  for  the  reason  that  the 
district  derks  did  not  understand  their  duties  exactly,  or  they  made  mistakes. 
The  teachers  have  been  very  correct  in  keepdng  their  Registers  generallv, 
though  in  one  instance  I  learned  from  the  teacher,  that  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee told  her  she  must  not  keep  a  record  of  the  Deportment,  Punishment,  Tardi- 
ness, Dismissals,  &c.  The  deportment  in  our  sdiools,  with  one  or  two  exce^ 
tions,  has  been  very  good ;  there  has  been  considerable  interest  and  priae 
awakened  upon  the  subject  of  good  behavior,  prompt  regularity  in  attendance, 
ftc,  the  past  year.  Scholars  b^;in  to  fed  a  joy  that  the  record  in  the  R^^;iBterB 
igdhist  their  name  is  dean,  and  ashamed  if  mled  with  marks ;  and  this  is  hav- 
iiM^  a  salutarv  influence.  I  wish  some  plan  might  be  adopted  whereby,  our 
spools  should  all  be  furnished  with  globes,  outline  maps,  thermometers,  dodKS, 
dicttoocaries,  &c  1  wish  further  that  it  might  be  made  imperative,  not  onljf  for 
the  Soperihtendent  to  make  a  report  to  the  town,  but  that  the  report  should  be 
printed  either  in  the  newspapers,  or  hy  itsdf,  and  circulated  in  town.  I  tldnk* 
this  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  officer  and  to  the  sdiools. 

Oar  schod-houses  in  this  town  are  sadly  deficient  and  behind  most  other 
towns. 

I  herewith  send  you  my  report  of  the  town,  nearly  in  full,  although  it  is  not 
printed. 

C.  M.  WINCH,  Plainfidd, 


*  *  *  As  to  the  recent  law  terminating  "  boarding  around"  there  seems  to 
be  a  geooral  apathy  among  us.  The  time  for  working  up  feeling  has,  perhaps, 
hardly  come.  When  the  time  pomes  for  voting  money  to  pay  bDls,  we  can  tell 
better  how  men  fed ;  I  think,  however,  that  the  best  informea  (unless  they  are 
beavT  tax  payers)  approve  the  measure.  My  own  judgment  is  that  any  teadi- 
er  who  is  fit  to  be  hi  a  school,  will  keep  a  better  one,  having  a  home,  than 
roamfaig  the  entire  district.  Still  there  is  a  class  of  teachers,  whom  no  ad- 
vantages  would  hdp  to  improve  their  schools ;  they  have  no  studies  in  connect ' 
tion  with  their  sdiools ;  hence  they  might  as  well  be  visitors  as  not,  during  the 
entire  term.    No  doubt,  however,  the  Taw  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  and 


til  Mifhlijiii  irlll  tin  flriitlj  jn-rnrinil  Irj  niWnrr  tlir  TrtinJBTil  ?f  qinllftpitinM 

MtMimv. 


What  flobot  ivoold  a  law  have  which  should  put  the  power  of  hiring  taaehtta 
into  the  hands  of  Snperintendenta. 

AliDEN  LADD,  Boxboiy. 


•  «  •  The  Teachoa' Institute  held  here  last  ]>eoflniber,waaini«raftlvgind 
piofitaUe  to  the  mi^oritj  of  teachers,  parents  and  patsona  of  the  sahoQla^  lliia 
atttmilairff  was  excellent,  and  I  think  I  have  seen  iaTorable  results  in  our  wS»- 
tsr  sohods, — some  ci  them  have  been  remarkably  good. 

I  have  taken  much  pains  for  a  year  or  two,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  both 
tsaehezB  and  schcdars  in  respect  to  punctuality  and  regularity  <rf  attendance.  I 
promised  to  read  in  town  meeting  tne  names  of  all  the  scholars  who  ware  aot 
tardy,  and  of  those  who  were  not  absent  a  day  during  the  term.  I  assured  tha 
teachars  at  their  examination,  that  I  should  in  my  report  prepare  the  lista  of 
ssbools  and  teachers  in  which  the  excellenee  of  each  m  reneet  to  theae  two 
points  should  appear.  At  considerabie  labor  I  ascertainedf  the  pn^^x^tiaaala 
number  of  tarm^esses  and  absences  in  each  school.  The  school  add  toachsr 
having  the  least  number  of  tardinesses  in  the  report  in  proportion  to  the  nnm- 
ber  of  scholars  ranked  first,  and  others  acoordii^  to  excellenoe.  Another  list 
lAowed  the  merit  of  each  school  and  teacher  in  reuttion  to  absences.  There  was 
ffreat  interest  all  over  the  town,  and  I  report  as  one  of  the  favorable  reaulta, 
1660  lesa  tardy  marks  than  last  year.  In  one  school  there  but  dye  tardinesses 
during  the  whole  term.  BSghty-seven  schdars  had  no  absoioes.  I  do  not  know 
how  large  this  gain  is,  but  presume  you  will  find  it  quite  laige.  The  wages  of 
tanale  teachers  have  evidently  been  raised  during  the  year.  "  Bosraing 
aroond"  is  not  praotloed  in  thifl  town,  and  has  not  b^  for  several  yei&fi,  save 
in  our  smsll  districts. 

A.  B.  DASOOMB,  Waitsfield. 


«  •  •  •  I  think  Tiflaehsrs'  Institatis  are  doing  mooh  to  impiofa  oar  GoiniBQn 
Sehsdis.  TIm  one  hiU  in  WaitsiiekU  last  wmtsr,  was  vorfli  mora  Asa  twioa  ili 
eipsass  to  the  town  of  Wsitsb.  I  nolieed  a  deeidsd  improvsment  in  tha  sebaoii 
iBUf  hi  bv  thoss  who  spent  two  dsijra  at  tha  Institufes. 

I  haroqr  know  how  the  enaotSMnt  to  board  tsaohers  on  tha  grand  list  is>sosivad» 
as  I  have  hoard  bat  litda  said  upon  the  satjeet  My  own  mind  is  in  wrar  of  it. 
Bat  the  Uw  should  be  man  dcinttSb  .  I  soppoas  the  makers;  of  the  kw  dssSgaad  ta 
aeeomplish  two  objects :  1st,  to  tax  tha  proporty  for  tht  board  of  tha  tmohsr ;  aai 
9d«lo|$va  tha  tsaehar  a  stoadj  boarding  place.  lathoeaaetmentrefcrredtathefint 
alfjeet  m  attuned,  but  tha  seoond  is  not.  I  understand  that  some  districts  hava 
vslsd  to  let  each  tax  piqrer  board  the  teacher  a  saffioient  length  of  time  to  liquidatt 
hlstaxfinr  board,  thus  sending  the  teaoher  aroond  among  the  tax  payers  of  the 
distriet     I  hope  the  next  L^^slature  will  amend  the  law  so  as  to  make  it  more 

SDSOIfiO. 

JOHN  BOLPH,  Wsrrai. 


na  snaotment  of  last  year,  placing  the  entire  sapportTof  sohocds  on  the  mod 
Bat*  and  thns  ending  tiie  antiquated  mtem  of  *'boar^g  aroand",  meeti,  as  mr  aa 
I  know,  tha  approval  of  the  people  of  this  town.   It  is  certafai|y  most  welcome  tojlha 


Th«ra  were  many  good  schools  m  town,  the  last  year.  Sehoolsjwhere  the^Kvt, 
aeholartj,  patient,  untiring  teacher  infdsed  the  same  spirit  to  almost  every  eemdar, 
and  tha  adianaement  was  rajdd  and  thoroof^  ;  but,  I  rtgret.to  s^,  tha  eharaolM' 
of  the  BDhedb,  ss  a  whole,  wa0»  hi  my  judgment,  below  tha  awage.    Some  of  Uiam 
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irm  wmtt  than  worthlen,— were  poiitiTely  pernioioiie.  Bfuiy  of  the  tmohert  wwe 
too  jonsg,  ftod  yet  one  of  tlie  oMeet  and  most  experienced  teaohen  made  one  ef  the 
eaddcet  ftihiree* 

It  win  be  aeen  bv  the  statistiot,  that  most  of  the  sohools  ha^o  been  taught  by  tb- 
malm.  It  is  no  injostioe  to  say  that  the  schools  taught  by  females  were  quite  equal 
to  thoee  taught  by  males.  I  entirely  aeree  with  the  remarks  in  your  report,  in  re- 
pud  to  the  emplq^ment  of  Unnales  and  &eir  compensation :  I  should  be  sony  to  see 
Mr  men  all  withdrawn  from  our  schools  as  teachera  We  need  their  q^mpathy  and 
coepenHon  ;  and  in  no  way  can  we  make  so  sure  of  it  in  all  their  liyes  as  by  putting 
thsm  into  our  schools.  Bian^  districts  need  the  stimulus  of  their  yigorous  imd 
maaly  cner|^  I  would  not  discourage  the  young  men  firom  the  teacher's  calling, 
but  bid  ereiy  true  and  successftil  one  God  speed  in  it.  But,  after  aU.  the  main 
wwk  nmat  be  done  by  females  ;  and  the  most  of  it,  other  things  equal,  they  will  do 
better  than  the  most  gifted  of  young  men.  Doing  the  work  of  a  man,  and  doing  it 
Si  win  or  better  than  he,  reason  and  conscience  would  say,  give  them  equal  pay. 

As  I  nid,  last  year,  so  say  I  now,  the  great  and  crying  mischief  in  our  cobools  is 
the  inegolarity  in  attendance.  But  it  seems  well  nigh  uMless  to  say  anything  upon 
it.  so  hsedlssi  and  hidiiferent  are  parents  to  it.  f  will  not  tax  your  paiienoe  wi^ 
ahenilj. 

G.  C.  PAKKER,  Waterbury. 

Ihe  Bobjeet  of  school  houses  has  not,  until  recently,  received  that  attention  from 
the  people  of  this  town  to  which  its  importance  entities  it  Consequently,  the  12 
sbIiooI  noaaes  in  the  sereral  districts,  with  three  or  feur  exceptions,  present  a  neg- 
Mcdy  and  in  some  cases,  repulsive  appearance,  without  any  6f  those  appliances  and 
•sUUtions  of  taste  so  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  proper  oultivntion  of  the  fecul- 
teofthescholazs. 
Ihere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  school  room,  with  its  surroundings,  exerts  a  veiy 
'  ~ed  inllnenoe, — ^healthful  or  unhealthfdl,  as  its  own  character, — upon  the  pro- 
of the  scholars  in  study,  and  their  general  deportment  in  the  school  and  out 
Neither  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  a  just  appreciation  of  the  importance 
•  institutions,  with  the  consequent  growth  of  interest  in  the  same,  will  early 
dsvelmi  itself  in  the  material  and  general  ijpprovement  of  the  school  houses,  both  in 
ttnr  nmituxe  and  surroundings.  As  you  will  see  from  the  above  replies,  all  of  our 
school  rooms  are  entirely  destitute  of  a  dictionary,  outiine  maps,  clocks,  or  any 
bool»  of  reference,  and  no  apparatus,  with  the  exception  of  black-boards,  with  which 
all  are  better  or  worse  suppbed.    «    «    •    «    « 

The  law  putting  the  whole  support  of  the  schools  on  the  general  list  is  generally 
aoqniesoed  in  with  good  feelings.    Indeed  the  majority  of  the  people  in  this  section 
boen  in  IsTor  of  so  doing  for  some  time,  as  is  evinced  by  all  the  districts  in 
I,  except  one,  so  supporting  their  schools  the  post  year. 

C.  C.  ABBOTT,  Worcester. 


The  school  Registers  have  been  filled  out  with  considerable  care  and  uo^uracy,  as 
I  judge.  Some  of  the  Registers  have  not  been  kept  as  clean  and  neat  as  would  be 
tWnWft ;  but  they  seem  to  have  answered  their  purpose  in  a  gcod  degree.  There 
hss  been  in  town  a  decided  bicrease  of  interest  in  the  educational  statistics  secured 
htUsway. 

The  teachers  in  this  town  very  generally  attended  the  Institute  held  in  Windham 
Qtmaljl  and  manifested  more  than  usual  interest  in  the  exercises.  It  has  become 
a  settled  conviction,  not  only  among  our  teachers,  but  also  among  our  intelligent 
OS,  that  these  Institutes  are  among  the  most  available  means  for  the  improve- 
of  our  pabUc  schools.  They  instruct  the  teachers,  arouse  the  public  mind,  and 
^B  a  sew  spirit  into  the  whole  communitj.  The  Annual  Report  for  1864  was 
wA  with  deep  interest  by  those  who  received  it    It  is  fixll  of  valuable  suggestions, 
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tad  It  mAj  to  be  regretted  that  it  eeimoi  be  pabliahed  in  some  ibrm  ao  that  It 
be  re»d  by  the  whole  oommaoity. 

**BoapiiDg  eroand*'  1  h*Te  always  regarded  as  an  eviL  It  Is  abosiTe  to  the  teaeh- 
er,  expendve  to  the  district,  and  iojanoos  to  the  school ;  and  so  ikr  as  I  know,  the 
enAotuieot  termioating  this  praotioe  is  well  received  in  this  town.  Withoat  recaid 
to  the  Uw,  all  bat  four  districts  have  givea  their  teachers  a  stuted  boarding  piaee. 
The  pablic  interest  in  oar  schools  has  steadily  increased  since  I  have  been  dSoially 
connected  with  them  ;  and  the  scholars  themselves,  in  most  instances,  haye  great^ 
improved.  The  new  school  houses,  with  modern  improvements,  have  been  erected 
baok  upon  oar  hills  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  interest  in  all  that  oonsti- 
totes  the  necessary  means  of  promoting  public  location. 

lilRAM  ORCOTT,  BratUeboro. 


The  law  reaniring  the  expense  of  teachers'  board  and  fuel  to  be  raised  b^  a  tax 
en  the  grand  list  should  have  been,  in  my  opinion,  passed  before ;  for  it  mut 
prove  beneficial  to  the  schools  throughout  the  State. 

Tnere  ft  no  complaint  of  the  law,  exoept  by  some  '*oM  fogies**  who  hare  no  chil- 
dren,  and  feome  who  complain  of  any  plim  for  the  public  good,  if  it  coets  them  aoj 
thing. 

LABUN  JONES,  Jr.,  Dover. 


*  *       I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  retaining  the  i 
teacher,  if  suncessful,  a  series  of  terms.    The  difference  in  compensation  should  not 
operate  as  a  caus  •  for  ezoh>inging  a  successful  teacher  (br  a  staoger.    We  can  ooM» 

gut«  the  difference  between  60  and  6U  dollars,  but  we  cannot  compute  the  diflereaoo 
Of  w««n  a  good  nnd  poor  teacher,  llie  general  spirit  und  eentiment  of  a  dialriet 
should  be  tfuoh,  that  the  pro  ieotial  committee  will  not  feel  restricted  and  hampered 
in  thf  priie  he  shall  pay.  Let  it  be  his  great  care  to  secure  the  services  of  one  who 
rii'ill  tie  tftriot  to  govern,  and  thorough  in  in>truction. 

1  believe  the  influenoe  of  keeping  Registers  to  be  good.  They  tend  to  diminish  ab* 
senovs  ami  tanliue^seb     We  hnve  truly  an  enormous  number  now  ;  but  the 
it  s-  ems  so  gre-it  is,  it  is  placed  before  iif  in  figures  which  tell  the  whole  truth. 

The  practice  of  **boardiug  around"  is  dving  out  with  us,  I  think  ;  the 
of  boarJing  teachers  by  putting  them  to  the  lowest  bidder  should  die  also,  and  bo 
boried  with  the  other, 

B.  L.  FOSTER,  Dommerston. 


Our  schools  the  past  year  haye  been  more  than  usually  successfhl.  More  effioioit 
teachers  have  been  employed,  and  the  schools  generally  have  been  well  managed. 
Obedience  to  wholesome  discipline  has  been  enforced :  consequently  the  general  as- 
pect  of  affiiirs  in  and  around  the  school  house  has  been  improved. 

Among  the  evils  we  have  to  contend  against  is  a  dieposition  on  the  part  of  tht 
people  to  require  Prudential  Ccmmittees  to  piocure  cheap  teachers.  The  moot  oi^ 
pable  and  energetic  persons  are  very  generally  Oriven  from  the  professioc  to  somo 
other  which  offisrs  better  inducements  and  higher  rewards.  This  pi«otioe  is  de-> 
grading  our  schools,  and  is  one  which  must  be  relormed  before  our  scho<,ls  oaa  bt 
made  what  they  should  be. 

Parents  often  do  wrong  in  inculcatine  the  idea  that  a  schooFcan  be  so  oondvottd 
as  to  suit  the  particular  caprices  of  children,  without  impairing  and  destroying  th« 
Qselttlness  of  ttie  school.  Teachers  must  govern  and  control,  and  scholars  moat 
obey  ;  and  any  parent  who  would  reverse  this  order  is  doing  material  injury  to  tho 
children,  and  the  school  is  afiected  by  such  an  influenoe.  **Teachers*  institatet*' 
are  valuable  to  teachers  because  they  constitute  the  principle  means  they  enjoy  to 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  modis  of  teaching,  and  aleo  |br  ocn>pxehcndiBf 
hi  arduoni  and  rsKponiible  duties  <tf  their  vooation. 
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Selicol  KfgMeri  hn,rt  been  very  eaTefbUy  kq)t,  •nd  ihey  huf^  beeoat  aaoeplaMt 
md  indvpetis-iliK  l*ei  Imp-*  Mt  tiume  future  dny  if  mnj  lie  thoaght  best  lo  ouoilte 
tbr  JfUftiieN  of  UivMiiiz  our  nohool  monej  ezust'y  Qpf»n  the  preMDt  betie. 

It  in  certiiinly  a  wit^e  thing  toetop  the  practice  of  **boirtling  •roand*'.  I  hn,rt 
vo  dotbr  the  cbiuise  will  be  well  receive  I  hi  re,  though,  ladicrouslj  enough,  one  of 
oar  diatrtcis  hns  vdtcd  to  send  their  te-icher  to  butird  with  tboee  per«Df  who  owtt 
Real  EtiUte  in  »it«l  diMirict,  living  either  in  or  out  of  mid  district,  in  proportion  to 
thdr  xevpeetiTe  grind  li«tii.  1  hupe  thia  fully  wdl  tench  them  a  little  praotioiil  wm 
duni.  0.1  the  whole,  I  trust  our  progrt'ss  is  not  nltOj^her  of  the  retrugriide  order. 
Our  town  tins  voted  to  publi»h  uur  next  Hnnunl  report  of  ttwn  Sopeiintendent ; 
wkich  is  pleusijjg  to  me,  as  indicative  ofo  better  appreciation  of  these  labors. 

SAMUEL  PUELPS,  OrafUm. 


/s  I  an  obliged  to  Icsivo  town  for  a  few  weeks,  I  will,  at  this  earlj  d^te,  mske  a 
ftv  biief  rugger  f  ions  pertaining  to  the  schools  in  this  town,  leaving  Mr.  Fowkr  to 
fill  the  bl-uik  jruu  send  for  me. 

1  have  vbiied  niofet  of  the  schools  in  this  trwn,  twice  each  term  ;  and  while  I 
hsve  seen  verjr  ro  iny  defects  iti  them,  my  impn*s8ions.  on  the  whole,  are  favorable, 
lo  DKjst  instances  a  wise  selecti-.u  has  Iteen  made  ot  teachers,  umler  whose  training 
ire  worked  great  impniveii*ents.  8tdl  I  piint'u  Ij  feil  thnt  the  standa^l  of  our  odo* 
cation  is  by  fHr  too  luw.  Tl  ere  is  much  that  might  lie  remedied  by  the  people  ;  and 
if  bj  kinrj  words  a.id  gentle  means  they  cannot  an«l  will  not  be  persuaded,  than 
more  i»tringeut  laws  shuutd  be  enacted,  and  vigorously  enforced.  It  is  now  10  years 
Qstd  this  yeur  since  any  report  h  *a  Iwen  m'ide,  to  the  town  meeting,  of  our  schools. 
U  tbens  no  law  whose  pen-ilty  is  ^evere  enough  to  make  our  superintendents  tro 
the  Biaik  better  tiian  this?  1  relieve  they  should  not  be  entitled  to  one  oent  for  their 
isrviocs,  until  they  luifil  the  letter  of  the  law  in  every  particular. 

Tbrn«  1  Lelieve,  if  these  reports  were  printe<l,  and  widely  circulated  in  the  fown, 
80  that  r^ery  pircnt  and  every  child  could  »ee  judt  the  rtfects  contrasted,  of  employ* 
lag  ;Kood  and  bad  ie:iclien»,  they  woidil  lie  more  oireful  in  their  choice.  .Many  times 
this  is  K  del  cite  mutter  for  the  Superintendent  to  hmdle.  who  may  be  almost  firoed 
by  circumstauoes  to  act  against  bis  convictions,  when  a  teacher*s  Kaming  is 
nficient. 

Ibeu,  another  liad  defect  in  some  of  our  schools,  is  a  want  of  the  right  kird  of 
books,  or  having  las  uuiny  books  ot  the  name  kitid  by  as  many  difl»rent  auibirs.  For 
Kbohuv  of  lie  same  gnde  I  have  counted  4  suhulars  of  the  same  age  and  attain- 
meiits,  in  4  dilK;reut  cl'is.'es  in  Ariihm<  tic  cr  Qeogmphy.  This  is  a  shams  and  dis- 
tu  pttrents,  and  ei^pecially  to  those  who  plead  the  excuse  thnt  boo'i>s  cost  so 
)h  when  thuy  themselves  are  spending  every  month  as  much  as  the  books  would 
in  icorse  ih.-iu  needlehS  luxuries  It  is  hurdly  possible  for  the  Superintendent  to 
roBeUy  this  evil.  1  siiid  one  day  to  a  little  boy  in  echool  without  a  book,  does  yoor 
Cither  chew  tobi<^oT  Yes.  You  tell  hmi  Irum  me  to  le:ive  it  off  tor  a  month,  or 
chew  Ui»,  iind  thus  sive  his  money  to  pui-chnise  ^ou  a  bcok.  Ihi.t  remark  gave  of. 
fcnoi,  and  did  no  goo<l  :  and  so  it  will  bo  in  almost  nil  cuses.  What  shall  we  do, 
when  pircnts  do  not  tee  how  much  valuable  time  teachir  and  pui)ils  waste  in  this 
way  ;  or  if  iliey  du  ww,  will  nut  rvniedy  the  e\  il  ? 

I  believe  it  should  be  time,  as  in  the  Sute  of  Maine,  laws  shoul  1  be  vigorously 
enforced  by  Suie  authorities,  compelling  every  person  to  buy  such  books  as  are 
Msded»  cr  have  thei#furuii:hed  by  the  State  and  they  taxo*  tor  the  value  of  i hem. 

8.  A.  0LAKE,  Halifax. 

•  •  *  Yqii  sg)(  my  opinion  of  th  j  recent  enactment  trrroioating  the  practice  of 
'^boarding  around",  and  how  it  is  received  in  our  vicinity.  It  has  net  been  oor 
paciiee  or  late  to  Npportion  the  expense  cf  teachers'  lioard  uprn  the  scholar.  Indeed 
1  do  bjI  kaoa  of  a  dwtriet  in  town  where  all  the  expenses  iucorred  fbr  tho  rapport 
•f  lehoolo  liAvo  not  been  defrayed,  for  some  time  past,  tqr  •  tax  upon  iJio  i;rtnU  Uit 
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iflhediiliWt  OfoovnttheatbeeiiMtiiMattowhidijoaniBraMtwitliBO 
iliiMi  MBODf  w.  Aod  wby  ihoiild  it  T  HaTe  not  our  tetdim  and  aoboolt  m 
enongh  tlmdy  from  the  pnotioe  of  "boarding  around*'  T  For  a  hnndrod  7001  the 
ttaehtr  has  wandered  about,  with  no  * 'fixed  habitation"t  ohanging  boardhig  pheei. 
on  an  aTerage,  onoe  in  three  dajs ;  breakiheting  Teiy  early,  and^breaktha&g  Tatr 
kite,  and  jast  when  it  happened  ;  grang  with  dinners  warm,  and  'dinners  eola«  ana 

Sling  with  none  ;  toppinff  earlj,  £ad  sapping  late  ;  living  in  fiunilies  herbhrorooa. 
milies  oamiToroiis,  and  ftumilies  omnivorons  ;  retiring  to  bed  early,  and  reHriac 
late  ;  following  sait  in  eating  and  sleeping  ;  shivering  to  slumber  in  oold  rooms  and 
"spare**  beds,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  disease  and  of  premature  death,  which  hairs 
sprung  up  and  borne  fruit  Is  it  not  time  he  "boarded  in  one  place*'  T  I  think  it  is. 
In  sohool  eveij  thing  depends  upon  the  teacher  ;  and  whatsoever  impairs  his  health, 
strength  and  energy,  iojures  the  sohool ;  and  its  influence  upon  the  sohool  is  Alt 
and  seen  as  quick  as  that  of  bad  ventilation.  That  the  practice  of  "boarding  aroond" 
has  impaired  the  health  and  usefulness  of  our  teachers,  and  injured  our  seliod8»  I 
consider  c«*rtain  ;  and  therefore  regard  the  enactment  to  which  you  refier  aa  a  stap 
hi  the  right  direction. 

E.  M.  TORRET,  Jami^oa. 


With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  I  have  but  litUe  to  say.  Tlisra 
to  be  a  lack  of  interest  with  a  large  portion  of  the  people  in  town,  to  do  any  thlag 
to  help  advance  the  interest  of  schools,  except  to  simply  pay  their  taxes.  Thc^  thiu 
it  the  duty  of  superiotendents  and  teachers  to  do  &ie  rest  But  stUl  I  thmk  Um 
town  has  been  favored  with  a  better  class  of  teachers,  and  the  schools  have  been 
better  supported  than  at  any  time  since  my  connection  with  them. 

The  law  providing  teachers  with  a  steady  boarding  place  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  good 
law,  and  I  think  favorably  received  by  a  msjority  of  the  people  ih  this  vicinity. 

I  have  attended  several  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  think  them  productive  ofmii^ 
good,  and  should  be  continued. 

ORSON  H.  COPELANI),  Mariboia 


*  *  *  *  I  wonld  ssy  a  word,  however,  in  regard  to  the  disriplina  In  onr  tdliools ; 
even  in  those  we  call  our  best  the  order  is  not  what  it  should  be,  but  there  la  1 
room  for  improvement.  The  question  is,  how  is  it  to  be  doneT  Though  there  is 
difference  in  teachers  in  regard  to  their  power  to  govern  a  sohod,  it  does  not '"' 
on  them  alone  whether  the  school  is  as  it  should  be  ;  it  needs  the  fiuthftil 
ation  of  pareots.  They  should  send  their  children  to  school  with  Uie  IsspcrMiTe 
command  to  behave  well,  and  give  the  teacher  ao  little  trouble  ao  possible.  AoA  pa- 
rents should  say  and  do  nothing  in  the  hearing  of  their  chil<h«ii  to  weaken  tbsir 
eoniklence  in,  or  respect  for  their  tesoher.  With  the  fUthfbl  oo-operi^ioB  of  pa- 
rents, any  one  who  knows  enough  to  keep  school  may  have  some  good  dema  of 
suocees ;  when  a  want  of  sympathy  and  eo-operation  with  the  toaoher  will  dia- 
courage,  and  in  a  great  measure,  defbit  the  best  efforto  of  tlie  most  experienced 
and  b^  qualified  teacher,  who  under  different  circumstances  would  be  the  mosl 
•ocoessfbl. 

One  thing  more  is  very  desirable;  an  effort  to  secure  a  better  attendanoa  ;  tha 
Rasters  are  too  much  defiiced  ;  parents  should  understand  that  this  is  a  peeoaiaiy 
loss  ;  this  is  an  uvument  some  will  feel  more  than  any  other. 

I  think  Tcry  highly  of  the  "Institutes**,  I  hope  we  shall  Ifttve  one  at  Fkv«ttSfiOa 
befbre  a  great  while.  I  have  heard  nothing  said  in  refSerence  to  the  change  of 
"boarding  around",  but  I  think  the  practice  should  be  abandoned. 

BENJAMIN  OBER,  Newikna. 


With  regard  to  "boardhig  around",  I  would  say  that  it  was  disoontinnad  in  tide 
town sereral  yean  ago;  th«refnre  we  are  glad  to  ase  that  it  is  to  beooma  ft  Mnml 
tUng  IhraqglMal  flM  8lBto.« 
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DortBg  tiK  pMt  ymst  our  iAoob  liaTa  been  taught  exohiihrehr  by  tomaim,  and 
—paw  UsfotMj  with  aoj  in  the  put.  Two  of  the  mieerBble  baildingi  oelled 
nhm  honeee  bnTe  been  repliofd  bj  eubetantial  end  pleesaiit  onee,  ncetljand 
mMi]^  fitted  Qp.  The  eimple  mention  of  this  will  be  eaffioient  to  show  that  our 
fieptoare  taking  more  intereit  in  oor  echoole. 

u  aeams  to  me  that  the  appropriation  Ibr  Teachers'  Institates  Ui  altogether  too 
aill»  and  an  eflbrt  ought  to  be  made  to  haTe  it  increased,  as  well  as  the  oompensa- 
don  to  raperintendents. 

H.  D.  HOLTON.  Putney. 

*  *  *  *  I  liaTe  never  attended  one  of  the  Teachers*  Institates  ;  but  am  oonfi- 
dmt  that  tliey  are  liighly  important  and  useful,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  increase 
Ae  interest  in  our  sehoois. 

The  improTement  in  our  schools  will  never  be  more  rapid,  until  the  interest  in 
Umb  is  increased.  The  Annual  Ri^port  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
ii  vefT  interesting,  yet  not  as  useftd  as  it  should  be  ;  for  few  ever  read  it,  and  the 
nperaitendeat  reports  do  not  accomplish  what  they  ought,  because  th^  are  not 
mted  and  sent  into  ereiy  family.  Our  mother  $  shouldsee  them,  for  they  would 
oe  more  prompt  to  act  upon  any  suggestion  they  might  contain.  I  have  heard  no 
Mt  tend  with  the  enactment  requinng  the  whole  expense  of  our  schools  to  be 
Mayid  by  »  tax  upon  the  grand  list 

£.  0.  LEE,  Vernon. 


Whatever  defect  there  may  have  been  in  the  schools  of  this  town,  I  think  it  more 
nlisrgeabie  to  the  parents  than  to  the  teachers.  We  have  been  blessed  with  good 
tdmcft,  summer  and  winter.  There  have  been  many  instances  of  tardiness, — al- 
toftttor  too  many  ;  but  this  should  be  corrected  by  the  parents,  or  by  the  efibrts 
of  pasBttts  and  teachers  combined.  It  is  a  fbct  well  known  that  children  who  are 
properly  disciplined  at  home  are  generally  well  behaved  at  school ;  and  that  tliose 
wlw  are  not  are  apt  to  give  the  teacher  trouble.  All  of  the  cases  in  town  which  I 
kave  known  of  ill-bdiaved  scholars  have  been  of  this  class.  There  have  been  six 
virits  of  prudential  committees  in  town  during  the  year :  four  of  these  were  in  one 
Mriet.  and  two  in  another.  Five  of  the  schools  have  not  been  visited  by  theur 
UBi^ttees  at  alL  I  recommend  that  tliey  take  more  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
nnder  to  the  teacher  what  aid  and  encouragement  they  can.  I  find  it  much  to  the 
idfantage  of  the  sehoois  to  have  the  same  teacher  through  several  terms. 

The  growing  fkvor  of  public  examinations  reported  from  this  town,  last  year,  the 
piiHit  Superintendent  has  not  been  able  to  see.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  the  schools 
m  good  flonditiiHi.  Some  repairs  have  been  made  on  school  houses,  but  many  mote 
More  and  better  fiimiture  could  be  added  to  most  of  them  to  great  ad« 

SILAS  KETCHUM,  Wiirdsboro. 


*« Boarding  around"  I  regard  as  a  bad  practice, — ^bad  for  the  teacher,  dis> 
triet  and  aU  oonceriMd.  The  law  requiring  it  to  stop  is  just  and  wise,  in  my  opinion. 
AH  the  Atrlets  in  town,  except  two,  liad  abolished  the  practice  beicre  the  law  was 
ptaed  ;  there  will  be  some  complaint  about  the  law  in  these  two  dihtricts,  though 
gncralfy  it  is  well  received  by  the  people  of  this  town. 

A.  STEVENS,  Westminster. 

To  alww  JOQ  n^  opinion  on  the  Annual  Reports,  I  will  ccpy  the  coocluding  part 
ef  BT  last  year's  report,  read  in  the  March  meeting. 

**  la  eoncinalon  i  woiild  urge  all  to  read  with  attention  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bemteij  itf  tfat  Yennont  Bond  of  Bduoatfon.    In  addition  to  much  valuable  in- 

'     in  ftaU  tfat  tohoot  laws  of  the  State,  with  which  all  who  have 
— iMirfa  unokt  Id  ha  anonalnlad. " 
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Trwa  what  I  baTa  lanraed  of  the  ol^Jeots  and  roannw  of  condaotins  Teaohen* 
lattitufet,  I  am  decidedly  in  fMTor  oftl'em,  and  think  thciy  ought  to  be  eocoanifed. 

I  ftbibk  the  Bumbcr  of  KaTes  in  the  Rfgiitteni  might  it  nduoed  one-thinJ,  and 
aoma  considerable  expenoe.  Ihr  enactmeut  terminHting  the  practice  of  *  boarvliog 
aruond  "  b  not  Tery  well  received  in  my  dibtrict ;  I  am  not  able  to  say  how  it  is  re- 
erhed  in  other  districts.  Ton  will  see  by  the  returns  thut  brardiiig  i  rouml  s  the 
universal  practice  in  ihts  town,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  it  slwayA  bus  been,  though  It 
h»s  been  attended  with  some  inconveniences.  If  the  new  law  should  reduce  or  rt» 
nova  them,  the  people  will  submit  to  it ;  if  not,  they  will  seek  a  modfijution  of  it. 
At  present  I  am  inclined  to  approve  the  law  as  an  experiment. 

AMHiOtST  LAMB.  Whitinghom. 


The  teachers  in  this  town  have  been  nearly  all  females  for  the  past  year,  thera 
being  only  three  males  employed 

The  teachers  have  generally  been  retained  through  the  yeir,  and  the  schools  have 
been  much  more  suocesaful  than  in  previous  yeirs.  Ihe  tetichers  huve  bcrn  required 
to  board  **  around  *  in  too  mtiriy  casen,  »nd  the  piy  h^is  not  b«^n  in  proportion  to 
the  services.    1  he  average  of  teachers  wa^ses  has  been  duly  $2.4 1  per  wt^k. 

The  recent  enactment  terniinating  the  prHCtice  of  *' boariling  ai-ound'*,  f  think, 
will  meet  with  a;  proval  in  this  vicinity  ;  the  people  will  see  the  wisiiom  of  the  Uw. 
and  give  our  teachers  what  they  should  li'ive  hail  Ions  n|;o,  a  Htctidy  hoarding  plaoe. 

CH.VULES  C.  HASKELL,  Wilmington. 


I  think  that  teachers  generally  fail  to  com  rehend  the  importance  of 
improving  the  inventive  faculties  cl  tht-ir  pupiU.  Quite  too  much  reliaiioe  is  placed 
upon  the  rules  and  directions  given  in  our  text  books  It  is  true  that  the  Ubors  ef 
the  school  room  are  thus  rendered  comparatively  eatiy  for  biith  (enolier  and  scho!ani  ; 
but  the  benefits  that  would  be  cbtNined  if  the  stuJent  was  forceil  to  more  origin-ilitj 
of  thought  are  also  comparatively  loht.  While  the  icaehcr,  in  the  performance %t  hia 
duty,  ia  bound  to  aesist  his  pupil  to  cultivate  to  a  certain  extvnt  liis  po»ir:i  of  imi- 
tation, still  more  is  it  his  duty  tfo  to  dtiect  his  thou t;htH  that  each  may  add  to  <'cieuce 
fh>m  the  hiJdpn  springs  of  kno«»ledge.  Well  iii  iv  the  Grce.n  Mmnlai  i  Stale  point 
with  honest  pride  to  the  U  w  first  yeirs  of  ita  history  iis  a  time  when  a  new  impeitu 
waa  given  to  learning.  Still  there  is  muoh  room  lor  geniua  yet  to  clear  the  p  ith  of 
•oience,  and  to  present  its  truths  to  the  opening  intellect  in  the  plainest  aui  umat 
attractive  fi)rmi. 

WILLIAM  PIERCE,  Andover. 


It  ii  my  opinbn  that  the  aahool  B3^'sters  furnis'i  a  v.vit  am-tunt  of  information 
tliit  we  oould  procure  in  no  other  way, — information  that  is  invaluable,  and  el 
which  the  State  has  lieen  Icng  deprived,  oecutise  it  had  no  way  of  furnishing.  The 
Bigifeters  are  becoming  very  popular  in  town. 

Money  that  is  expended  lor  Teachers*  Institutes  could  not  be  ^ietter  expended. 
Teacheis  who  attend  th«m  ti-arh  mm-h  bett  r  scl  ools  Nothing  could  give  me  greater 
satisfiwtion  in  reganl  to  our  school  law  than  the  abandonment  ol  *  boarding  arm;  nd*'. 
I  believe  there  was  no  other  way  to  reach  it  than  by  an  **  act  of  the  Legislatura  *'  ; 
Juat  8.«  long  as  it  was  left  to  districts,  the  teacher  was  compelled  to  **board  ar&uiML" 
Bat  BOW  we  hope  fat  better  things. 

L.  N.  BOYDEN,  Barnard. 


I  can  not  m<ike  my  Beport  to  yen  perfect  so  long  as  the 
Registers  are  impe  feet ;  but  as  I  look  back  on  past  years,  when  a  well-kept  Hegie- 
tar  waa  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  I  am  tniouraged  in  my  e^rts,  and  luve 
fttitb  that  our  repot ts  will  be  more  accurate  in  the  future. 

In  r^fcard  to  the  TVacAen'  JnUUutet  I  have  the  tame  opinion  aa  I  exprened  la 
mj  laat>«ar*a  njpert    I  btliwe  thqr  lM?e •  Tcrj  Legafteiai.i&ot An eur mM^ 
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h^  BAklDgonr  ttioben  tcqnaintod  with  better  metboda  of  imptrtiag  initnietioii 
ftod  goviniiag  oar  mIiooIa. 

I  moot  htftrtilj  codorae  the  aotion  of  oar  Legia^alare  in  prohibiting  that  diiagree- 
■bit.  inooBveoient  and  health  deatroying  euatom  of  "boarding  aroand'*.  Thia  om 
act  ia  enoogfa  to  atamp  that  Legislature  with  wiaJom.  It  will  be  hailed  with  fBolings 
ef  jof  bj  ercrj  one  who  baa  ever,  or  will  ever  teach  in  the  State.  I  have  beard  no 
one  of  oar  townamen  apeak  unfavorablj  of  it,  but  have  beard  man/  approve  of  it. 
I  believe  it  will  prove  a  very  wiae  and  popular  enaotment  (or  oar  aohool  ayatem. 

Finjillj,  Mr.  Secretary,  allow  me  to  ezpreea  my  eatiafaotion  with  year  Annual 
Beport :  I  have  read  it  with  much  interest  and  profit.  I  am  not  sure  but  it  woold 
be  a  good  thing,  if  tha  Legialature  ahould  pass  a  law  that  every  Ivgal  voter  in  the 
State  fehould  read  it.  (or  have  it  read  to  him  in  oase  he  cannot  read)  as  an  iodispcn* 
.  nble  requisite  of  ezeroiaiog  hiajranohiae.  At  any  mte,  I  hope  all  the  diatriot  elerka 
and  teaobera  will  read  it  and  ponder  its  timely  words,  so  that  we  may  all  be  better 
prepared  lor  our  reepeetive  duties  ;  and  thus  aid  in  canying  ibrward  the  great  and 
good  work  of  publio  education. 

S.  A.  PARKEB,  Bethel 


■    The  anaotmf nt  terminating  the  praotioe  of  **boarding  around"  is  leceived  with 
gneral  approbation  in  this  town,  and  I  think  in  this  vicinity. 

H.  CLOSSON,  Cavendish. 

Having  frequently  urged  upon  the  people  of  Chester  the  importence  of  a  oarefhl 
prrasal  ol  the  SecreUry'  Report,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  msny  of  our 
Mople  are  anxious  to  see  the  Secretary's  Annual  Report,  and  they  peruse  it  with  the 
mterest  usually  shown  at  the  reception  of  **Harper*s**. 

The  ''hoarding  around*'  system  had  generally  been  abandoned  in  this  town  prior 
to  the  enactment  terminating  the  practice. 

Z.  O.  HARRINGTON,  Chester. 


The  school  Registers  are  accomplishing  a  most  valuable  purpoee.  They  are  «n  im- 
portant, perhaps  an  essectlal  instrument  for  the  AdvHnceaient  of  the  schools.  As  a 
simree  of  statistical  information  they  appear  to  be  IndispensAble.  But  it  is  ouly  to  a 
limited  extent  that  they  accomplish  their  object :  they  are  in  so  mnny  instances  so 
poorly  kept !  So  Air,  however,  as  my  experience  goes,  the  fault  is  with  the  district 
elerks  rather  than  with^the  teachers.  The  page  of  quentioos  to  be  answered  by  the 
derks  is  the  one  on- which  the  greater  part  ol  the  deficiencies,  and  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  correct  returns,  are  found.  It  is  impossible  that  theso  returus  should 
be  of  any  great  value  uotil  the  clerks  learn  to  dischirge  their  duties  better.  As  it  is, 
they  leave  the  fitcte  as  to  some  of  the  more  important  points  to  be  guevsed  at  by  the 
snperintendents,  or  to  be  arrived  at  from  very  dubious  and  insufficient  data.  As  an 
example  of  discrepancy  arising  from  this  source,  take  the  followii»g  on  thiit  schedule. 
From  the  Registers  we  derive,  as  the  whole  amount  expended  for  tetchers'  WHges, 
board  and  fiiel,  $1D87.'16.  The  items  by  which  this  amount  is  made  up  amoui.t 
te  $)666.€2  ;  the  discrepancy  is  :  4'2l.i^4.  The  value  of  such  statistics  oauhot  be 
wy  great,  and  yet  they  cost  ss  much  labor  to  gather  them  as  they  iv4>uld  if  they 
WM  correet.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  give  the  clerks  a  jog  on  this  trui  ject  ?  Unless 
theBefisten  are  accurately  kept,  we  labor  in  vain,  and  *pe»td  our  ttrtngth  for 
nmnghi.  The  Registers  tell  too  true  a  story  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  turdinees  in 
attendance.  The  revelation  w  soffioiently  astounding  and  mortifying,  but  it  ought 
aevmhekas  to  be  m«de  ;  and  there  is  no  way  of  making  it  but  by  the  Register. 
Ibetvtl  prevails  most  in  the  village  schools.  About  two-thirds  of  the  more  than 
1000  .tardincaees  rsoorded  against  the  schools  in  this  town,  are  due  to  two  village 
dirtriote.  The  shame  oaUs  aloud  for  a  rebuke  and  a  remedy  !  The  statistics  of  this 
tow&  vsvenl  the  sorprising  and  somewhat  disheartening  fiust  that  the  race  of  ohil- 
dMiUMBf  wii  fittiBf  giiftt^  lidiioedyifitisiiotnuiiiiBgoit.     Wt hnTeSiS 
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Amiflicty  and  only  420  oliildren  of  eohool  age, — but  a  fraction  more  than  one  la  • 
ftmUj,  The  question  ariaes  what  hope  can  we  hare  of  any  mat  improTemeiit  is 
the  aohools  under  such  a  state  of  things  T  The  first  step  towards  any  thing  like  goi* 
oral  and  permanent  improvement  would  seem  to  be  reorganization.  Unite  and  m^ 
large  the  <^8tricts  ;  throw  together  a  greater  number  of  scholars,  and  a  greate 
amount  of  money  in  the  same  district  Then  we  may  hope  that  something  of  the  eld 
interest  and  the  old  prosperity  may  return. 

The  recent  enactment  placing  the  expense  of  schools  entirely  on  the  Grand 
list  is  eminently  just,  and  experience  will  greatly  demonstrate  its  practical 
wisdom.  It  is  already,  to  say  the  least,  silently  acquiesced  in.  At  all  eyenta  I 
have  heard  no  complaints  against  it.  It  puts  the  support  of  the  public  schools 
upon  the  true  basis,  the  property  of  the  community,  and  requires  every  man  to 
contribute  according  to  his  ability,  and  not  according  to  the  number  of  hia 
children. 

There  is  no  one  thing  in  my  judgment  that  is  productive  of  so  much  good  to 
the  school  interest  as  the  faithful  reports  of  the  Superintendents.  Improve- 
ment is  almost  always  found  following  close  upon  the  heels  of  a  good,  searching, 
discriminating  towu  report. 

A.  G.  PEASE,  Norwich. 


It  is  somewhat  gratifying  while  gathering  Btatistical  facts  from  the  school 
Registers,  as  kept  by  tho  teachers  and  clerks  of  the  several  districts,  to  find  the 
proof  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  that  is  going  on  constantly  and 
steadily  in  the  schools,  as  shown  by  these  fieurts,  facts  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted. 

In  the  report  of  the  school  in  this  town,  for  the  year  1861,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  families  was  277,  and  in  1865  it  was  268 ;  showing  a  decrease  of 
about  seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  in  the  four  years.  The  whole  number  of 
scholars  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  in  1861,  was  489,  and  in  1865, 
880 ;  showing  a  decrease  of  18^  per  cent.  In  1861  the  aggregate  average  atten- 
dance of  scholars  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  was  218,  and  in  1865,- 
208 ;  showing  a  decrease  of  only  4i|  per  cent,  making  an  increase  as  compai^ed 
with  the  whole  number  of  9  per  cent. 

The  whole  number  of  instances  of  corporeal  punishment  in  1861,  was  80, 
while  in  1865  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  its  infliction  in  all  the  schools 
in  town.  This  higher  moral  culture,  and  increased  attention  to  mental  im- 
provement is  alt4o  plainly  observable  to  any  one  whose  duty  it  has  been  during 
the  same  time,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  progress  and  improvement  of  thesdiools; 
and  it  is  the  m<:)re  to  be  regarded,  qa  the  attention  of  the  country  has  during  all 
this  period,  been  bo  earnestly  called  to  other  and  important  subjects.  Though 
much  of  the  knowledge  of  the  schools  am  be  gained  by  observation  and  inspec- 
tion, yet  it  is  by  means  of  the  school  Registers,  kept  as  they  are,  though  yet 
imperfectly  by  those  having  the  inmiediate  charge  of  the  school :  that  we  ar- 
rive at  positive  facts  in  relation  to  all  school  statistics,  and  they  cannot  now  be 
digpensod  with. 

With  regani  to  tho  recent  enactment  of  our  State  Legislature,  one  object  of 
which  is,  to  ifrminatc  tho  practice  of  requiring  teachers  to  "  board  arouoid/'  we 
regard  it  as  emu  of  tho  most  judicious  and  useful  of  tho  present  school  laws,  if 
it  will  ser\'e  the  purpose  intended ;  but  if  by  this  enactment,  the  teacher  is  to  be 
made  the  collector  of  a  scanty  pittance  of  a  boajd  tax,  raised  on  the  Grand  List 
of  the  dii^trict.  then  one  of  the  objects  of  our  Legislature,  and  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation will  bo  defeated.  But  the  practice  will  not  continue  long,  under  the 
present  growing  interest  in  our  school  affidrs,  and  districts  will  soon  learn,  that 
teachers  can  be  as  profitably  employed  in  the  school-room,  as  in  being  com- 
palled  to  assist  the  collector  in  his  official  duties. 

Wot  the  further  improvement  in  schools,  I  would  urge,  as  I  have  often  done 
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bofbre,  a  hifflier  standard  of  qaalifications  iu  teaehen.  It  I0  true  that  too  man/ 
of  the  teaSen  of  the  oommon  schools  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
wants  of  the  scholazs.  It  is  too  late  for  any  young  man  or  woman  to  thiut) 
that  beiag  able  "iodoallths  hardtutm  in  AriAmetic"  is  the  only  requisite  to 
a  saooesstnl  teacher.  A  heart  and  soul  dcToted  to  the  woriL,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  principles  to  be  taught,  a  spmewhat  thorough  acquaintance 
with  educational  works  and  of  the  di^rent  methods  of  teachmg  the  several 
bnnehes  of  school  study ;  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  some  of  the 

itaodaid  authors  of  the  past  and  present  centuries ;  are  essential  requisites  to 

loeeeaiin  teadiing. 
Pradential  Conmiittees  are  not,  in  many  cases,  sufBdently  careful  in  emplor- 

BMBt  of  teachers.    Looking  to  the  precuniary  affidrs  of  the  district,  and  rarefy 

Tirithig  the  schools,  they  are  not  aware  of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  schoNU- 

nxnn. 

HOSEA  DOTON,  Pomfret. 


In  regard  to  the  school  Registers,  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Anmml  Reports, 
It  is  very  erident  that  they  tend  to  increase  the  interest  in  common  school  ed- 
ucation ;  yet  yery  many  of  our  good  people  are  slow  to  see  and  appreciate  the 
benefical  results  arising  therefrom. 

In  relation  to  the  recent  enactment,  terminating;  the  practice  of  **  boarding 
around,*'  I  can  give  my  hearty  approval.  I  think  it  will  be  well  received  gen. 
eially ;  at  nresent,  but  very  few  know  anything  about  it. 

I  uink  that  the  compensation  of  Superintendents  is  by  far  too  limited.  In 
these  times  it  will  scarcely  pay  the  "  horse  hire,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  time 
and  trouble.    It  is  hoped  that  this  pecuniary  evil  will  soon  be  remedied. 

H.  M.  TAYLOR,  Reading. 

*  *  *  The  recent  enactment  for  the  support  of  schools  on  the  Grand  List, 
and  thus  doing  awav  with  the  long  established  practice  of  "  boarding  around" 
appears  to  meet  with  very  general  satisfaction. 

PHILETUS  C1^I>K,  Sharon. 


It  seems  to  me  Uke  **  carrying  coal  to  Newcastle,"  to  attempt  to  show  the 
utility  of  keefdng  school  Registers,  or  of  the  Institutes. 

In  money  matters,  joint  stm^k  companies  require  their  agents  to  keep  a  ree> 
Old  of  their  doings.  The  school  is  an  enterprise  in  which  every  man  has  an  in* 
investment,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not  The  register  is  a  kind  of  a  pulse  ther- 
mometer, indicating  at  once  to  the  eye  the  internal  condition.  Without  the 
statistics  afibrded  bv  them,  we  cannot  rise  to  any  accurate  g^eneral  idea  of  the 
real  needs  of  our  scnools ;  thus  they  furnish  the  safest  guide  in  legislation  and 
to  individual  effort. 

As  to  the  Institutes,  I  have  never  heard  but  one  opinion  in  regard  by  thoae 
who  are  qualified  to  judge.  If  any  one  doubts  their  usefulness,  it  must  be  that 
they  have  never  attended  one^  or  do  not  appreciate  the  &ct  that  the  muority  of 
oar  teachers  need  instruction  in  the  practical  part  of  their  business.  Tiwre  are 
men  so  bound  to  custom  that  any  innovation  seems  ii^urious;  they  indine  to 
rdeet  eyjOTthinff  which  age  has  not  made  venerable ;  such  men  talk  about  the 
eehoola  "  when  tnev  were  boys,"  the  value  of  which  they  often  dte  as  bright  ez- 
•amples ;  to  them  the  school  laws,  Superintendents,  Institutes,  &c, — are  "  useless 
madUnefy."  I  have  found  however,  but  few  pf  this  class,  in  the  drde  of  my 
oliienratfon. 

The  good  results  of  the  Institutes  are  generally  admitted,  they  ought  to  be 
kotter,  and  held  oftener. 

Boarding  on  the  sdidar  has  not  been  practiced  in  this  town,  except  in  one  or 
tuodlitikmilSaraoinetima.    Boma  of  the  ^Dftricti  adl  the  board  Iqr  the  wwkp 
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which  often  gives  the  teacher  three  or  four  different  boarding  plaoea  daring  tba 
tenn.  I  thiiuK  the  people  generally  intend  to  give  the  teacher  a  jdeaaant  home. 
I  have  found  that  tne  Prudential  Committees  do  not  in  all  cases  entertain  a  yeiy 
high  idea  of  the  value  of  a  teacher;  they  hire  a  person  to  teach  a  week,  for 
about  what  a  washwoman  earns  in  a  day ;  that  they  sometimes  get  a  good 
teacher  in  their  undeserved  good  luck. 

Shall  a  Superintendent  muse  a  certificate  to  those  who  engage  to  teach  for 
the  trifling  salary  bestowed  on  many  of  our  teachers.  This  question  has  sug- 
gested itself  to  me,  when  asked  for  a  cirtificate  which  I  felt  was  not  deserved, 
and  usually  procured  what  the  examination  could  not  have  done.  But  if  a 
district  will  allow  their  committee  to  employ  a  teacher  at  such  prices  as  many 
do,  they  ought  to  be  cursed  with  a  poor  schooL  We  have  had  some  excellent 
schools  dunng  the  year,  and  others  of  quite  the  opposite  character. 

One  good  house  has  been  built  during  the  year,  but  a  dozen  more  are  needed. 
If  the  farmers  would  take  half  the  interest  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  their  children  that  they  do  in  the  improvement  of  their  sheep, 
and  provide  school-houses  for  their  children,  as  comfortable  as  their  bams  are 
for  their  flocks,  they  would  take  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.  Our  viUa£;e 
districts  are  favorably  situated  for  the  establishment  of  a  Union  School,  but  the 
academy  divides  the  force  which  would  otherwise  establish  one.  I  think  the 
hiterests  of  the  town  demand  the  Union  School. 

This  is  the  flrst  year  tbat  I  have  had  charge  of  the  schools.  I  can  but  feel 
that  if  the  patrons  of  the  schools  would  labor  as  zealously  in  their  sphere,  as 
do  the  teachers,  poorly  qualifled  as  many  are,  a  great  change  for  the  better 
would  follow. 

F.  F.  PARKER,  Springfield. 


In  compljring  with  the  above  request,  I  would  sav,  that  the  teacherM  have 
kept  the  ReJ^ters  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  themselves,  but  the  dittriet 
eUirki  have  tailed  in  their  duty,  sadly:  and  in  throe  instances,  at  Icaut,  the  Se- 
lectmen should  have  withheld  the  share  of  the  public  money,  but  they  did  not. 
I  believe  the  influence  of  Teacliers'  Institutes  for  the  good  of  our  schools  is 
second  to  none ;  I  wish  we  might  be  favored  with  one  in  this  vicinity.  Why 
cannot  the  State  make  an  appropriation  for  the  Institutes  which  shall  bo  worthy 
the  good  faith  and  energy  of  the  Green  Mountain  State. 

I  uso  believe  in  the  utility  of  the  Annual  Reports,  and  if  all  the  citizens  of 
the  State  would  read  them,  much  more  good  would  result  from  them. 

I  fully  endorse  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  abolishing  the  practice  of 
boarding  on  the  scholor.  No  district  in  this  town  has  defrayed  any  part  of  the 
expense  of  schools  by  a  tax  on  the  scholar,  for  many  years,  and  of  course  the 
law  was  fi&vorably  received  here.  The  citizens  are  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  interested  in  our  schools.  They  are  making  efforts  to  procure  better 
teachers,  and  to  improve  the  sad  condition  of  some  of  our  houses.  Although 
but  little  has  been  done  in  this  respect  during  the  year,  yet,  the  prospect  is.  that 
more  will  be  done  the  present  year,  and  our  houses  be  put  in  letter  condition 
for  the  purpose  they  were  intended.  I  hope  and  trust  that  our  State  will  con- 
tinue in  well-doing  until  Vermont  shall  be  able  to  boast  of  a  school  system 
second  to  none  in  the  country. 

JUSTUS  DART,  Weathersfield. 


There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  intellectual  and  thoughtful  men  in 
oar  community,  as  to  the  effici At  instrumentality  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and 
other  educational  provisions  of  our  school  laws,  in  securing  that  growing  in- 
terest and  marked  progress  in  our  public  schools,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
public  attention  has  be^  largely  absorbed  by  our  national  difficulties  is  very 
g«noraUy  manifest. 
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The  justice  and  propriety  of  the  recent  enactment  of  the  Legislature  termi- 
nating the  practice  of  '*  boarding  around,"  upon  which  you  ask  an  expression  of 
oi^oion,  are  so  obvious,  that  it  cannot  fail  of  securing  the  approval  of  all  true 
friends  of  education.  The  practice  of  defraying  any  part  of  the  expense  attend- 
ing district  schools  by  tax  on  the  scholar,  was  abandoned  by  all  the  districts  in 
this  town  long  ago.  It  has  been  the  practice,  however,  of  some  districts  to  ap- 
portion the  IxMLrd  by  the  Grand  List,  and  to  require  the  teachers  to  b^urd  with 
sll  the*  tax  payers  in  the  district ;  but  this  method  is  ^ving  way  to  the  better 
one  of  leaving  it  with  the  prudential  conmiittee  to  provide  board  for  the  teacher. 

JOSEPH  C.  FBNN,  Weston. 

Our  schools  are  progressing  finely.    The  past  year  having  been  one  of  im- 
provement and  prosperity. 

J.  N.  STILES,  Whidsor. 


As  to  the  recent  enactment  terminating  the  practice  of  "  boarding  around," 
my  own  opinion  is  tliat  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  hopeful  sign  of  progressive  cItI 
lization  among  us.  I  have  always  thought  all  the  expense  of  our  public  schools 
should  be  defrayed  by  a  tax  on  the  Grand  List.  And  my  objections  have  not 
been  merely  theoretical  and  abstract.  I  have  seen  so  many  instances  when  the 
old  law  has  been  detrimental  and  almost  ruinous  to  particular  schools,  that  I 
rgoioe  greatly  that  I  am  to  see  no  more  of  the  jars  and  quarrels,  and  no  more 
of  the  injustice  which  the  old  law  often  produces. 

I  think  the  new  enactment  is  received  with  general  favor,  I  have  heard  no 
complaint  but  many  expressions  of  gratification. 

I  think  our  great  educational  need  now,  is  a  Normal  School  for  the  training 
of  teachers  for  the  special  business  of  teaching.  Our  Academies  do  not  give 
them  this  training.  We  want  teachers  who  know  how  to  teach  well  the  e/#- 
wunii  of  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Geography,  Arithmetic  and  Grammar. 
We  need  teachers  who  know  how  to  make  a  profita  Je  and  interesting  exercise 
for  a  class  in  reading  a  single  simple  sentence  ;  and  who  realize  that  tno  test  of 
scholarship  is  not  the  number  of  books  devoured,  but  the  thoroughness  indtff- 
whicu  a  little  knowledge  is  digested  and  assimilated. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  other  need.  We  ought  to  have  a  truant  vchoo!, 
so  that  the  many  vagrant  children  who  wander  about  our  streets  in  idleness 
shall  be  forced  either  to  attend  the  common  district  school,  or  be  sent  to  a 
school  des^^ned  for  their  special  benefit ;  and  that  those  vicious  boys,  who 
will  soon  be  in  the  State  Prison  unless  the  saving  hand  is  reached  out  to  them 
in  some  shape,  may  be  sent  to  a  bettor  place  than  i\h  prison.  It  would  be  a 
saving  to  the  State  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  of  untold  moral  wealth. 

MOSES  MAR8T0N,  Woodstock. 
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STATI8TI0AL  AGGREGATE  FOR  1864-'66. 

Nnmber  of  heads  of  familieB 57,787 

*V       '*  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  years  88,453 

««        «(  weeks  of  school  tanght  by  males, 8,729 

«        «        «    "        "        "      "  females, 54,655 

Amount  of  wages  paid  to  male  teachers, $51,960 

«      «        *'      "     « female       " $143,558 

"  paid  for  board  of  teachers, $123,008 

«<    <<      ''  fuel,  furniture  and  incidentals,  $45,611 

<<    <(      i'  erecting  school-hoases, $43,604 

4(    44      4i  repairing  school-houses, 13,161 

"  of  Public  Money  distributed  in  1864, 103,770 

'*  raised  on  Grand  List, $160,615 

"        "    "  the  scholar, $58,598 

'^  paid  for  wages,  board  and  fuel, $334,349 

Nnmber  of  weeks  school  supported  by  tax, 31,088 

Average  number  of  voters  attending  school  meeting, 12 

Nnmber  of  Registers  required, 2,940 

^^      *'  ditlerent  teachers   employed, 4,620 

a     u  private  and  select  schools, 261 

^^  attending  private  and  select  schools, 7,2!^ 

^  of  weeks  of  board  and  fuel  levied  upon  the  scholar,  24,492 

Aggregate  average  attendance  of  scholars  between 

4   and20 44,628 

Wbol6No.  of  scholars  between  4  and  18  attending  school,  64,042 
"    "    "        ''  "  18  and  20  attending  school,.  .2,183 

«    "    "  instances  of  tardiness, 673,029 

«    «     "        "   .      *'  dismipsal, 87,661 

Nuipber  of  scholars  Saving  no  absences, 7,210 

^^      '^  instances  of  corporal  punishment, 5,618 

*♦      "  visits  by  Superintendents,  6,009 

«      "      «      "  Prudential  Committees, 2,754 

*«      "      "  by  others, '.  .40,927 

*«      <<  sdholars  study ing  Reading, 61,654 

"      "        «        "   Spelling, 60,480 

"      "        "         "Penmanship, 28,734 

"      "        «        "  Arithmetic, .40,006 

"      "        *•        "  Eng.  Grammar, 12,936 

u      44        44        44  Geography, 25,370 

"      **        **        «  Composition, 5,826 

44      4.        44        44  Histoij, 2,553 

u      a       u       "  Other  Studies., • 84)33 
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Number  ct  Dictionaries  in  tbe  Common  Sehoole, 108 

"      "  Olobes  "  " 188 

•*      "Maps  ''  "..w 398 

"  Clocks,  '•  ** 125 

'*  Thermometers, "  '* 86 

''  teachers  that  have  taught  school  preTionsljySiSOS 
''      ''  <'  ''  "  in  same  district  before.  988 

*'      *'        '*  boarding  **  around,*' 8,049 

''      '*        ^'  teaching  without  certificates, 57 

!'      ''  legally  organized  School  districts,.  •• 24,29 

'-      '^  fractional  districts, 224 

'^      *^  districts  having  no  school  during  the  year, ....  107 

^*      ^'  districts  voting  to  have  no  schooli 21 

Amount  of  Superintendents  bills  as  claimed, (46,56 

Number  of  Districts  not  filing  Begisters, 224 

^      ^<  Superintendent's  Keports  printed, .17 

*"      'V  Academies, 66 

Such  is  the  Statistical  summary  for  the  past  year,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  still  the  same  complaint,  so  often  made 
before,  muet  again  be  heard,  that  owing  to  the  yerv  general 
failure  to  perceive  the  indispensable  importance  of  racts  accn- 
rately  ascertained  and  reported  in  a  reliable  and  intdligible 
manner^  as  the  only  really  valuable  foundation  of  a  correet 
theory  of  education,  as  well  as  the  only  satitfactory  test  (^  Hi 
working  capacity,  it  sometimes  seems  to  be  almost  impossible 
to  secure  the  statistical  data  which  are  required.  The  statietf- 
eal  schedules  were  distributed  in  the  month  of  March,  so  as 
at  once  to  be  at  hand  in  time  for  the  returns  required  to  be  made 
in  April,  and  not  to  be  received  so  long  |;^efore  the  time  when 
needed  as  to  be  forgotten.  But  although  repeatedly  watten 
to,  quite  a  number  of  Superintendents  nave  made  no  return 
at  w  during  the  year,  ana  several  haye  been  so  dilatory  that 
their  returns  have  been  of  no  value  whatever ;  and  in  several 
instances  I  have  been  obliged  to  write  several  times  after  die 
receipt  of  the  returns  in  order  to  secure  necessary  correctioni. 
and  sometimes  have  been  compelled  to  rely  upon  returns  of 
formerrvears,  or  information  receiyed  from  private  individnali, 
after  all  efforts  to  obtain  the  facts  had  failea.  When  this  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  negligence  of  Superintendents,  it  is  inex- 
cusable, for  men  appomted  to  this  important  and  responsibla 
office  can  scarcely  offer  the  excuse  of  ignorance.  But  an  ex* 
araination  of  the  abstracts  from  the  returns  of  tbe  Superinten- 
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dffltft  show  that  while  occasionally  teachers  are  at  hnU  !n  the 
right  discharge  of  their  duties  hi  properly  filling  out  the  Regis- 
ters, it  is  the  district  clerks  to  whom  most  of  the  blame  is  attri- 
bnted.  An  inspection  of  the  School  Registers  on  file  in  the  va- 
j;iOits  town  clerk's  offices  shows  that  in  very  many  instances 
men  are  chosen  to  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  district  that  are  ut- 
terly incompetent  to  the  decent  and  proper  discharge  of  its  some- 
times difficult  and  always  important  duties.  To  keep  accurate- 
ly and  properly  the  record  of  the  doings  of  an  independent 
corpofration  like  a  school  district,  to  warn  its  meetings  and  to 
fbtly  discharge  the  statistical  duties  required  by  law,  are  mat- 
ters that  require  some  degree  of  intelligence,  and  to  do  all  well, 
requires  no  little  skill  and  experience.  On  this  account  the 
too  prevalent  custom  of  selecting  inexperienced  boys  who  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  proper  methods  of  transacting  the  op- 
erations of  ordinary  business,  to  lill  the  office  of  district  clerk 
should  be  discountenanced  by  the  good  sense  of  every  comnm- 
nity.  Such  persons  must  fail,  of  course ;  and  the  consequences 
iOf  a  general  failure  here  are  often  quite  serious.  It  is  probably 
tine  that  nine  of  every  ten  of  the  complicated  suits  at  law 
arise  out  of  school  district  quarrels,  which  are  notoriously 
among  the  most  expensive  and  most  disastrous  of  all  legal  con- 
tests,— :;row  out  of  illegal  warnings,  or  insufficient  records  of 
school  meetings.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  the  failure  to  obtain 
entirely  reliable  statistical  information  in  regard  to  the  schools, 
comes  mainly  from  the  same  source.  But  tlieso  facts,  however 
intrinsically  insignificant  individual  details  may  seem,  are,  as 
a  whole,  of  incalculable  value.  A  system  of  school  laws,  like 
a  Bvstcm  of  poor  laws,  or  of  probate  laws,  or  of  laws  in  regard 
to  highways,  never  did,  and  never  will  spring  at  once  into  per- 
fect adaptation  to  the  wants  of  a  community.  And  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  others,  perfection  comes  by  growth,  and  never  by 
creation  and  instantaneously.  This  is  emphatically  true  of  sys- 
tems of  education,  itself  the  organic  power  and  active«agpnt  by 
which  the  very  progressive  nature  of  humanity  itself  must  be 
developed,  if  at  all.  A  school  sjstom  having  any  pcrfectness 
of  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  community  for  which  it  was 
intended,  can  only  have  attained  it  by  having  from  time  to 
time  incorporated  into,  and  made  a  part  of  its  original  plan, 
BQcb  modifications  and  improvements  as  its  actual  operation 
may  have  suggested  as  necessary  to  its  progressively  increasing 
adaptation  to  the  demands  of  successive  periods  of  time ;  and 
what  these  demands  may  be,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a 
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earefnl  sod  long  continned  observation  of  the  fScicts  attending 
the  every  day  operation  of  snch  system. 

A  school  system  may  be  theoretically  constructed  so  as  to 
meet  any  conceivable  exigency  and  necessity,  and  seem  to  be 
80  perfect  in  its  adaptation  to  every  want,  that  its  snccess  may 
be  counted  upon  with  absolute  certainty  ;  and  when  this  ap- 
parently perfect  machinery  is  put  into  operation,  it  may  noto- 
riously fail  to  accomplish  its  legitimate  and  proper  object.  No 
human  power,  by  mere  inspection  of  the  theoretic  organism  of 
a  system  of  education  can,  with  any  tolerable  accuracy,  predict 
its  snccess  or  failure.  It  most  be  tried  ;  it  must  be  set  to  the 
performance  of  its  own  legitimate  work  of  gathering  together 
the  children  of  the  commnnity  and  giving  them  efficient  in- 
struction in  necessary  and  proper  directions.  If  a  system 
fails  to  collect  a  fair  proportion  of  the  children, — if  it  fails  to  pre- 
serve their  health,  to  aevelop  body,  heart  and  mind  with  the 
rapidity  and  certainty  that  is  known  to  be  attainable ;  if  it  fails 
to  impress  a  conviction  of  its  own  commanding  importance 
upon  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  and  secure  their  hearty  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation ;  if  it  gradually  lose  the  respect  of  the 
commnnity  and  sink  into  neglect  and  contempt,  and,  the  inte- 
rest of  the  parents  being  alienated,  children  desert  the  public 
schools  for  private  schools ;  if  for  the  amount  of  expenditure 
which  it  requires,  it  imparts  only  an  insufficient  and  insigniU- 
cant  amount  of  moral  and  mental  culture ;  then  such  schoel 
svstem  is  nothing  better  than  a  failure.  Hence  it  is  only  by 
observation  of  the  facts  attending  the  operation  of  a  system  of 
schools  that  a  correct  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  its  capacity, 
or  tliat  a  reliable  iudgmeiit  can  be  formed  as  to  the  measures 
necessary  to  be  adiipted  in  order  to  increase  its  efficiency  and 
purge  away  its  faults. 

Herein  consists  the  incalculable  consequence  of  a  correct  and 
reliable  report  of  the  tacts  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  a  State. 
A  study  of  facts,  and  an  annual  comparison  of  results,  are  the 
only  available  means  of  securing  the  gradual  and  progressive 
improvement  of  the  schools.    Without  those,  the  work  of  im- 

!>rovement  becomes  mere  guess-work,  and  can  have  no  satis- 
(EU^tory  measure  of  certainty  and  reliability  whatever.  These 
conclusions,  so  palpably  true,  make  it  exceeding  strange  that 
there  should  still  be  such  a  sort  of  inditference  or  latent,  and 
indeed  sometimes  open,  opposition  on  the  part  of  citizens,  to  all 
practical  measures  intended  to  secure  accurate  statistical  re- 
turns in  regard  to  our  schools.  And  the  frequency  of  complaints 
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tbftt  abound  in  erery  bection  of  the  State  that  *^  Edaoational 
men  are  all  dreamers" — and  that "  more  of  humbug  and  mere 
theory  is  connected  with  the  advocacy  of  educational  reform 
than  with  any  other  enterprise," — all  make  it  still  more  stranj^e 
that  every  body  should  not  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and 
care  be  willing  to  co-operate  in  the  effort  to  relieve  educational 
disonssionB  from  all  tendency  to  humbug,  by  securing  that  re- 
liable knowledge  of  facts  which  will  immediately  reduce  all 
educational  effort  to  the  utmost  attainable  practicability. 

The  State  of  Vermont  is  comparatively  a  small  one,  and  yet 
her  expenditure  annually  for  schools,  is  nearly  half  a  million  of 
dollars ;  and  this  consideration  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  a  thou- 
sand higher  and  nobler  reasons,  would  seem  sufficient  to  vindi- 
cate the  propriety  of  providing  with  all  necessary  care  and  Ja- 
bor,  those  essential  facts  that  can  alone  furnish  the  data  for 
valuable  thought  and  discussion,  or  a  safe  basis  for  sonnd  and 
wholesome  legislation. 

If  the  citizens  ^nerally  tuUy  appreciated  the  importance 
of  correct  statistical  information,  then  public  sentiment 
would  concur  with  the  law  in  making  so  strong  a  de- 
mand for  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  in  reference  to  sta- 
tistics by  clerks,  teachers  and  Saperintendents,  that  little  other 
effort  would  be  necessary  to  secure  entire  statistical  accuracy. 

The  proper  keeping  of  the  Register  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant 01  the  teacher's  duties,  and  should  nut  nnder  any  circum- 
stances be  neglected.  Superintendents  at  the  [>ublic  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  and  on  all  occasions  when  visiting  the  schools, 
should  impress  the  duty  of  exact  statistical  accuracy  upon  the 
teachers  and  all  present;  and  the  Selectmen  should  fulfil  their 
duty  under  the  law,  and  resolutely  refuse  to  any  district  that 
neglects  its  duty  in  regard  to  the  Registers,  any  share  of  the 
pnolic  money.  Supenntendents  and  citizens'  on  visiting  the 
•dhooU  should  examine  the  Registers,  and  note  carefulhr  the 
style  in  which  they  are  kept.  Bj  such  course,  Superintendents 
woidd  much  facilitate  their  own  labors  and  relieve  themselyes 
dl  much  of  the  irksome  drudgery  involved  under  prevalent 
habits,  in  examining  and  abstracting  the  School  Registers  for 
theur  annual  reports. 

llie  difficQities  experienced  in  the  effort  to  procure 
statistical  facts  are  not  at  all  peculiar  to  educational  statis- 
tics. Ko  one  who  has  ever  been  called  to  labor  in  this  field 
has  fSsiled  to  wonder  at  the  extent  to  which  his  efforts  have 
been  unnecessarily  embarrassed.    From  the  census  taker  to 
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Mm  who  gathers  the  facts  in  reference  to  agriculture,  religious 
societies,  sabbath  schools,  or  commercial  transactions,  all  nave 
had  occasion  to  wonder  at  the  apparent  opposition  of  commu- 
nities who  are  interested  in  and  curious  about  the  results  to  be 
obtained,  to  the  operation  of  the  means  bj  which  alone  these 
resolts  can  be  reached.  And  however  annoying  it  may  be,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  restrain  admiration  at  the  ingenuity  with 
which  plain  questions  are  often  so  answered  as  to  convey  no  jot 
of  the  information  that  is  desired.    If  a  strict  regard  to  the  re- 

Suirements  of  a  division  of  labor  is  ever  indispensable,  it  is  in 
be  collection  of  statistical  information.  Where  some  one  must 
of  necessity  organize  the  svstem  of  interrogation,  it  would  be 
nothing  more  than  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  has  arranged 
his  questions  in  accordance  with  some  certain  plan,  and  desires 
plain  and  direct  answers  to  his  inquiries.  And  such  categori- 
cal answers  exhibit  fully  as  much  good  sense  as  is  shown  in  the 
curt,  equivocal  or  smart  responses  sometimes  received,  which 
may  exhibit  the  peculiar  genius  of  him  who  replies,  but  cer- 
tainly are  of  little  service  in  any  other  way.  That  the  collec- 
tion of  statistics  involves  a  great  amount  of  uninteresting  and 
irksome  labor  on  the  part  of  teachers,  clerks  and  superinten- 
dents, is  undoubtedly  true,  but  theirs  is  not,  by  any  means,  the 
heaviest  burden  of  this  description,  and  where  they  spend  hours 
in  this  disagreable  work,  another  agency  of  the  State  is  com- 
pelled to  spend  months. 

All  who  have  any  interest  in  the  schools,  or  who  desire  their 
permanent  improvement,  should  remember  that,  without  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  statistics  in  regard  to  them,  we  must  ne- 
cessarily labor  in  the  dark,  with  great  uncertainty  and  very 
little  prospect  of  success ;  and  so  all  should  unite  in  endeavoring 
to  secure  from  all  those  that  have  any  thin^  to  do  with  the  col- 
lecting and  reporting  of  statistical  facts,  a  full  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  various  functions.  To  secure  this,  a  more  intel- 
ligent appreciation  by  the  community  of  the  value  of  correct 
statistics,  and  a  greater  degree  of  patience  with  unattractive 
and  troublesome,  but  yet  entirely  indispensable  instrumentali- 
ties by  jwhich  the  work  can  alone  can  be  accomplished,  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirable ;  and  this  can  only  come  from  frequent  and 
discriminating  discussions. 

When  the  citizens  of  the  State  generally  become  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  correct  educational  statistics,  and  look 
upon  the  careful  keeping  of  the  School  Register  as  essential  to 
the  procurement  of  indispensable  information,  then  the  work 
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of  improving  the  schools  will  be  made  much  more  plain  and 
feasible. 

TOWN  STJPERINTENDENIS. 

In  natural  connection  with  what  has  preceded,  it  seemB  not 
improper  to  call  attention  to  the  very  great,  and  little  heeded 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  through  them,  to 
the  well  being  of  the  State,  of  a  thoroughly  faithful  and  effi- 
cient discharge  of  the  manifold  duties  of  the  office  of  Town 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  As  a  general  fact,  by  far  too  little 
attention  is  given  bv  the  towns  to  the  selection  of  persons  best 
fitted  to  fill  usefully  and  acceptably  this  important  office. — 
When  we  consider  that  the  Superintendent  is  required  to  ex- 
amine evcrv  person  proposing  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
and  determme  without  appeal  as  to  his  fitness  or  unfitness ;  to 
visit  and  examine  carefully  into  the  character  and  efficiency  of 
the  schools ;  to  revoke  the  certificates  of,  and  therefore,  in  ef- 
fect, to  dismiss,  all  incompetent  and  improper  teachers;  to 
advise  with  and  direct  the  teacher  as  to  methods  of  instruction 
and  discipline ;  to  consult  and  advise  with  committees,  teach- 
ers and  parents  in  regard  to  the  character  and  success  of  the 
schools ;  to  make  a  careful  report  to  the  annual  tov/n  meeting 
concerning  the  progress  of  the  mental  and  moral  development 
of  the  whole  town  ;  and  to  report  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  to  the  people  at  large,  in  regard  to  the  success  of  the 
general  provision  made  for  the  education  of  a  whole  peopl  e; 
we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that,  as  a  class,  the  Town  Superin- 
tendents, if  their  standing  and  the  importance  of  their  func- 
tions be  measured  by  their  possible  power,  through  the  influ- 
ence which  they  may  exert  upon  the  young,  to  give  direction 
and  force  to  the  tendencies  that  are  moulding  the  character  of 
the  State,  are  filling  no  unimportant  office.  While  it  is  true 
that,  through  the  negligent  indifierence  of  the  people  them- 
selves occasionally  an  unfit  and  incompetent  person  is  selected 
to  act  as  Superintendent,  still  there  is  good  reason  for  con^a- 
tulation  that  there  should  for  many  years,  have  been  founa  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office  an  amount  of  faith- 
fulness and  capacity  so  much  greater  than  the  prevalent  light 
estimation  of  the  character  of  the  office  has  deserved.  To 
thoroughly  examine  the  teachers  of  a  town,  and  with  anything 
like  accuracy  to  distinguish  them  who  ought  from  them  who 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of  the  schools — to  visit 
regularly  the  school  and  encourage  and  sustain  the  teacher. 
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iDBpiro  the  Bcholars  and  jndiciouslj  advise  the  parents, — to 
trntlifiillj  and  reBoIntely  present  to  the  citizens  the  condition 
of  their  schools  as  resulting  from  their  own  care  or  negligence, 
— all  are  neither  easy  nor  agreeable  duties,  and  require  both 
judgment  and  nerve.  Yet,  in  the  effort  to  perforin  all  these 
Tarione  functions,  how  little  of  consideration  and  sympathy  is 
received  from  the  citizens?  And  liow  conimon  it  is  to  elect 
the  first  person  who  happens  to  receive  a  nomination  as  Super- 
intendent, without  a  moment's  consideration  as  to  his  ability  to 
perform  his  duties. 

The  compensation  too  that  is  given,  and  often  grudgingly,  to 
the  Superintendent,  bears  no  rational  proportion  to  the  difficul- 
ty or  importance  of  the  labor  required.  No  labor  whatever 
that  is  performed  in  the  State  receives  so  utterly  insignificant 
a  reward-  If  an  able-bodied  man  during  the  past  year  had 
labored  in  chopping  wood,  he  would  have  earned  daily  $1.50 
— if  in  the  hay  or  harvest  field,  $1.76, — if  summoned  as  a  wit- 
ness^ $1.00  and  mileage, — if  serving  as  a  juror  $2.00  and  mile- 
age, — if  eerving  as  a  commissioner,  guardian,  executor,  &c., 
&c.,  $2.00  and  expenses, — but  if  he  acts  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  according  to  law  he  can  have  but  $1.00  per  day,  and 
will  be  compelled  to  pay  his  own  expenses.  When  a  Superin- 
tendent has  Fpent  a  day  in  visiting  schools,  an  accurate  account 
of  his  receipts  and  expenditures  is  ludicrously  suggestive. — 
He  has  given  his  own  time,  which  should  be  worth  as  much  as 
though  spent  in  chopping  or  threshing — say  $1.50  ;  often  he 
takes  his  own  team  or  liires  one  at  an  expense  say  of  $1.50,  and 
either  buys  his  dinner  or  visits  it  out  of  some  good  natured  in- 
habitant of  the  district,  and  receives  for  all  the  sum  of  $1.00 
cnrrent  money  of  the  United  States.  What  wonder  then  that, 
with  such  estimation  and  such  compensation,  there  should  be 
less  efficient  supervision  than  is  necessary.  Yet  with  all  this 
insufficiency  of  compensation,  it  is  common  to  hear  frequent 
oomplaints  as  to  the  enormous  expense  and  little  utility  of  the 
supervision  given.  The  No.  of  districts  in  the  State,  whole  and 
fractional,  is  2?670  ;  the  whole  amount  of  Superintendents'  bills 
as  claimed,  is  $1,556,  which  gives  $1.58  as  tne  average  expense 
per  district  of  the  supervision  actually  received.  No  reasona- 
ole  person,  in  view  of  the  prices  now  paid  for  labor,  whether 
skilled  or  nnskilled,  can  consider  this  compensation  thus  actu- 
ally paid,  or  claimed,  for  the  supervision  of  the  schools,  as  a 
Tery  extravagant  one. 

Whether  the  existing  system  of  supervision  is  the  best  that 
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can  be  had  may  well  admit  of  macb  donbt.  And  our  State 
may  yet  be  compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  fatare  go  back  to  the  plan  of  supervision  bj  county 
Superintendents,  both  as  more  efficient  and  less  expensive,  and 
I  have  little  doubt,  that,  if  means  could  be  given  to  secure  the 
selection  of  proper  agents  and  to  give  some  degree  of  perma- 
nency to  their  tenure  of  office,  a  recurrence  to  tne  supervision 
by  county  Superintendents,  such  as  prevailed  in  this  State  but 
a  few  years  since,  would  be  a  change  for  the  better. 

However  that  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  we  have  within  our 
power  the  means  to  add  great  efficiency  to  the  supervision  of 
our  schools,  with  very  slight  modification  of  law«  If  the  atten- 
tion of  all  were  given  to  this  matter  so  that  in  the  annual  town 
meeting  an  effort  should  be  made  to  elect  the  most  competent 
man  to  the  office  of  Superintendent,  and  then  never  to  make 
an  unnecessary  change  m  the  incumbency,  but  endorsing  by  a 
re-election  the  energy,  skill  and  resolution  of  a  faithful  officer 
— a  change  of  law  by  which  if  necessary  towns  should  be  em- 
powered to  increase  the  compensation  of  the  Superintendents 
by  vote,  would,  with  an  increase  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens,  be  all  that  we  should  require  to  double  the  efficiency  of 
our  schools. 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  AND  OF  CHILDEEN. 

By  the  statistics  of  the  year,  it  is  ^ratifying  to  perceive  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  both  in  the  number  or  families  and 
of  children  of  school  age.  The  No.  of  families  reported  in  1863 
was  56,0T0— in  1864  it  was  57,000;  and  in  the  last  year, 
67,787.  The  No.  of  children  of  school  age,  i.  e.  between  4  and  18 
^ears  of  age,  in  1863  was  86^562— in  1864  it  was  85,795,  and 
m  the  last  year  it  is  88,453.  If  the  reports  of  succeeding  yean 
should  continue  to  indicate  an  increase  in  the  same  direction, 
occasion  will  be  given  for  most  hearty  satisfaction  and  congrat- 
ulation. The  rapid  comparative  diminution  of  children  in  the 
State  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  filled  the  mind  of 
many  of  our  most  intelli^nt  and  patriotic  citizens  with  alarm. 
A  mere  diminution  of  Uie  general  population  of  the  common- 
wealth, while  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  mass  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  is  a  fact  alarming  enough  of  itself,  but  this 
is  capable  of  explanation  through  emigration,  a  love  of  excite- 
ment or  of  mere  change ;  and  is  somewnat  compensated  by  the 
reflection  that  our  loss  may  be  the  gain  of  some  other  portion 
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of  onr  oommon  country.  But  a  statistical  showiDg  tbat  proves 
bejond  a  doubt  that  without  anj  prevalent  digease,  such  is  the 
disproportionate  diminution  of  children  in  the  State,  that  un- 
less arrested,  it  must,  in  a  comparatively  short  period  result  in 
the  complete  extinction  of  the  native  born  population,  ought 
to  startle  and  arouse  the  careful  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  every  patriot.  It  is  humiliating  enough,  and  full  enough 
of  discouragement,  to  recognize  the  State  of  Vermont,  as  far 
as  population  is  concerned,  as  the  least  progressive  State  in  the 
whole  Union,  and  to  know  that,  by  the  last  census,  our  own 
State  is  shown  to  have  gained  in  population  less  than  one- 
seventh  as  much  as  was  gained  by  the  State  that,  except  our 
own,  made  the  least  advance  that  was  made  by  any  one  of  the 
sisterhood  of  states ;  but  it  is  to  the  thoughtful  still  more  pain- 
fol  to  know  that,  however  this  strange  halting  and  lingering 
in  the  j>rogressive  march  may  be  partially  accounted  for  by 
emigration,  by  want  of  room,  or  a  thousand  other  reasons,  it 
IB  perfectly  manifest  that  a  disproportionate  diminution  of 
children  is  a  far  more  reliable  ana  still  more  alarming  cause. 

That  such  a  phase  of  the  great  topic  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  commonwealth  is  not  specially  appropriate  in 
an  educational  report,  is  probably  true  ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  whatever  strikes  at  the  very  possibility  of  State  growth 
and  power  is  appropriate  wherever  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
men  consult  together  for  the  common  welfare.  Such  a  condi- 
tion, upon  the  slightest  consideration,  will  be  found  to  indicate 
the  prevalence  oi  a  disregard  of  the  highest  and  holiest  social 
obligations,  and  of  a  calcumtin^  sensuousness  approaching  to  the 
brutal  that  deserves  and  should  receive  the  marked  and  deci- 
ded as  well  as  out-spoken  reprobation  of  every  citizen.  And 
no  possible  remedy  can  be  found  except  in  discussion.  In 
nniversal  silence  may  and  will  be  founded  a  claim  of  universal 
sanction.  The  subject  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  few  are 
willing  to  touch  it  before  a  secular  assembly  ;  and  both  pulpit 
and  press  have  been  silent  so  long,  that  no  common  degree  of 
courage  will  sustain  the  person  who  broaches  it. 

By  the  Statistical  Summary  it  will  appear  that  in  the  State 
are  57,787  families,  and  in  these  families,  88,453  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  4  and  18  years.  This  will  give  to  each  fami- 
ly a  small  fraction  over  1^.  Had  the  poisonous  breath  of  the 
pestilence  swept  over  the  land,  or  a  famine  or  a  conflagration 
deprived  the  people  of  the  power  comfortably  to  support  their 
own  families,  less  wonder  would  be  excited  by  the  tacts  repor- 
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ted.  But  a  progressive  increase  of  wealth  and  business,  and  all 
the  means  of  comfort  and  happiness  which  has  characterized 
Vermont  till  the  measure  of  individual  and  average  compe- 
tence is  scarcely  equalled  on  the  earth,  gives  no  palliation  for 
an  avaricious  selfishness  that  will  persist  in  hoarding  for  the 

f  ratification  of  personal  ostentation  and  indulgence,  meansabun- 
antly  sufficient  to  foster,  support  and  educate  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  vigorous  and  healthy  children,  in  direct  opposition 
as  well  to  the  instincts  of  human  nature  and  natural  affection,  as 
to  the  promptings  of  an  intelligent  regard  for  public  good. 

One  of  the  greatest  existing  delusions  is  the  tendency  always 
to  be  found  as  characteristic  of  an  advanced  state  of  civilization, 
to  underestimate  the  value  of  manhood  and  womanhood  as  com- 
pared with  wealth,  position  and  social  consideration.  In  the 
earlier  and  darker  days  of  the  late  rebellion,  wl  en  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  nation  and  his  immediate  advisers  found  themselves 
beset  by  rampant  and  exultant  rebels,  beleaguered  in  the  very 
Capital  of  the  republic,  and  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  their  friends ;  after  the  almost  despairing  cry  of  the  Presi- 
dent/or  help;  when  amidst  the  gloom  of  a  darkness  that  could 
bo  felt,  the  very  foundations  of  the  Government  seemed  to  be 
crumbling  and  sinking;  when  with  agonizing  expectation  and 
straining  ears  they  listened  for  the  steady  tramp  of  the  men  of 
New  England  and  New  York,  how  verily  mean  and  small 
seemed  mere  money  and  rank  and  social  distinction  by  the  side 
of  men, — stalwart,  patriotic  and  determined  men  1 

If  never  before,  then  certainly  since  t!ie  experience  of  the 
last  five  years,  it  may  be  considered  as  demonstrated  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  sure  wealth  of  a  nation  is  not 
in  its  money,  houser>  and  lands,  stocks,  mines  and  quarries,  so 
much  as  in  its  true,  strong  and  patriotic  men. 

Surely  we  may  look  once  more  at  the  figures,  and  however 
slight  the  advance  may  be,  wo  may  well  be  thankful  that 
though  times  may  be  hard,  and  prices  may  be  high  and  taxes 
lieavy — still  the  children,  the  true  hope  and  real  wealth  of  the 
State,  are  increasing  in  number. 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  school  year  to  which  the  statistics  of  the  present  report 
are  applicable  clo:^ed  on  the  31st  March,  1865  ;  and  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  war 
had  endured,  the  sorrow  and  gloom  which  pervaded  the  whole 
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communitj,  the  many  sacrifices  which  the  people  had  been 
called  upon  to  endure,  and  the  heavy  burdens  ox  severe  taxa- 
tion and  hi^h  prices,  it  could  not  have  surprised  any  reasonable 
person  if  uie  extraordinary  financial  pressure  from  so  many 
directions  had  operated  to  diminish  the  general  outlay  for  the 
purpose  of  education.  Neither  would  such  a  result,  under  the 
attending  circumstances,  have  fairly  evinced  any  diminution 
of  interest  in  the  cause  of  education. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many,  and  of  satisfaction 
to  all,  to  know  that  not  only  is  it  not  true  that  any  such  di- 
minution of  outlay  has  occurred,  but  on  the  other  band,  it  is 
shown  that  there  has  been  quite  a  large  increase  of  the  amount 
of  money  expended  in  the  legitimate  support  of  schools  during 
the  year. 

Tlie  leading  expenditures  for  the  previous  year  were  as  fol- 
lows. For  wages  of  male  teachers,  exclusive  of  board  $53,400 ; 
for  female  teachers  $110,191 ;  for  erecting  School  houses  $20,- 
416;  for  repairing  School  houses  $11,198;  for  fuel,  furniture 
and  incidentals  $30,662;  for  Superintendents'  bills  as  claimed, 
$4,764. 

By  the  returns  for  the  last  year,  the  year  ending  March  Slst, 
1865,  the  expenditures  are  as  follows — For  wages  of  male 
teachers  $51,960 ;  wages  ot  female  teachers  $143,553 ;  for  erec- 
ting school  houses  $43,604  ;  for  repairing  school  houses  $13, 
161;  for  fuel,  furniture  and  incidentals,  $45,611 ;  for  Superin- 
tendents services,  as  claimed,$4,556.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year  last  past,  for  the  various 
iteuis  enumerated,  has  been  $297,881,  while  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding it  was  $225,867  for  the  same  items. 

The  expenses  of  board  for  the  previous  year  were  so  inaccu- 
rately returned  that  it  was  estimated  for  tiie  number  of  weeks 
of  school  reported,  at  $1,50  per  week,  aud  thus  gave  the  a<rgre- 
gate  expenses  for  the  board  of  teachers  as  $96,618.  But  th<; 
actual  returns  of  the  year  last  past  show  that  the  average  price 
of  board  is  within  a  small  fraction  of  $2,00  i)er  week,  and 
amounts  to  $123,002.  These  figures  will  give  the  aggregate 
expense  of  the  year  last  past  for  the  special  purposes  men- 
tioned as  being  $420,891,  while  the  a^^rregate  of  the  preceding 
year  was  given  as  being  $327,249.  If  we  correct  the  last  ag- 
gregate by  substituting  for  the  estimated  expense  of  board,  the 
amount  to  which  it  would  have  reached  at  the  price  of  board 
as  ascertained  during  the  present  year,  it  will  be  $258,073. 
After  this  correction,  the  aggregate  for  the  items  given  will  be 
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for  the  year  last  past  $297,881  against  $258,073  for  the  prece- 
ding year,  showing  that  the  ezpenditnre  for  the  last  year  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  preceding  year  by  $39,808. 

An  examination  of  the  abstracts  from  the  reports  of  the 
various  Superintendents  will  furnish  the  evidence  that  will 
convince  even  doubters  of  the  progressive  and  decided  improve- 
ment of  the  general  character  of  the  schools ;  but  the  evidence 
given  in  the  figures  just  quoted  is  a  thousand  times  more  con- 
vincing than  any  more  descriptive  statement,  or  positive  as- 
sertion can  be.  That  in  the  midst  of  an  engrossing  pre-occupa- 
tion  of  the  general  mind,  and  when  oppressed  with  an  over- 
whelming anxiety  about  national  affairs  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, the  good  people  of  the  State  should  not  only  not  have 
diminished  their  usual  contributions  for  the  support  of  the 
common  schools,  but  should  have  actually^  increased  by  some 
$40,000  their  appropriations  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  this  while  absolute  necessity  in  the  prosecution  of  the  ne- 
cessary avocations  of  life  had  largely  diminished  the  attendance 
of  the  children  upon  the  schools  is  evidence  of  an  increasing 
interest  in  schools  and  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
general  education  of  the  most  conclusive  and  satisfactory  de- 
scription. 

DUEATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

To  one  accustomed  to  study  educational  statistics,  the  facts 
in  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  schools  are  among  the  most  in- 
teresting and  significant  to  which  attention  can  be  given.  Un- 
important apparentlv  and  generally  regarded  as  of  little  con- 
sequence, they  are  always  full  of  matter  that  deserves  and  will 
repay  thoughtful  consideration  and  discussion.  The  number 
of  weeks  of  school  by  male  teachers  reported  for  the  present 
year — by  which  is  meant  the  year  closing  March  Slst,  1865,  and 
the  year  to  which  the  present  report  applies — is  8,729 ;  the 
number  of  weeks  of  school  by  female  teachers  is  54,555,  and 
the  aggregate  number  of  weeks  is  63,284.  The  number  of 
weeks  of  school  by  male  teachers  reported  for  the  preceding 
year  was  10,413  and  of  weeks  of  school  by  females  was  53,999 
giving  an  aggregate  number  of  weeks  of  64,412.  Thus  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  weeks  of  school  for  the  present  year  falTs 
short  of  the  aggregate  of  the  preceding  year  by  the  number 
of  1128  weeks.  The  significance  of  this  discrepancy  is  affected 
somewhat  by  another  fact,  viz.,  that  the  number  of  districts  re- 
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ported  yarioB  in  the  two  years  reported.  The  whole  number 
of  districts, — whole  and  fractional,  reported  for  the  present  year 
is  2646  while  the  number  of  districts  reported  for  the  preceding 
year  was  5,682.  There  then  appears  during  the  present  year 
a  decrease  of  36  in  the  whole  number  of  districts,  a  decrease 
which,  as  indicative  of  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  consoli- 
dation, is  a  promising  indication  of  progress. 

From  these  figures  it  is  ascertained  that  the  average  duration 
of  the  common  schools  for  the  last  year  was  24, — weeks,  while 
the  average  for  the  present  year  is  23  91-100  weeks.  The 
difference  thus  indicated  is  not  as  great  as  would  be  supposed 
from  a  glance  at  the  difference  in  the  aggregate  number  of 
weeks  of  school,  but  though  in  fact  slight,  it  being  only  one- 
tenth  of  a  week  in  the  average  duration  of  the  schools,  still  it 
is  a  difference  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  considered  by  itself 
alone,  is  indicative  of  a  movement  backward  instead  of  for- 
ward. 

By  far  too  little  attention  has  been  generally  given  in  our 
State  to  the  leading  educational  topics  of  the  average  attend- 
ance upon  schools,  and  the  average  duration  of  their  sessions, 
and  at  the  risk  of  an  appearance  of  repetition,  as  these  matters 
have  often  before  been  presented  in  the  reports,  it  is  deemed 
not  only  proper,  but  essential  that  their  importance  should 
again  and  again  be  ur^ed  upon  the  attention  of  all. 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  is  the  direct  and  os- 
tensible as  well  as  acknowledged  object,  of  all  educational  dis- 
cussions and  efforts.  But  schools  are  mere  instrumentalities, 
agencies,  tools,  so  to  speak,  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain 
specific  pur{)oses,  and  the  success  attending  their  use  and  opera- 
tion, will,  it  is  true,  depend  greatly  upon  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  the  schools  themselves;  but  not  exclusively  so,  for  the 
efficiency  of  any  agency  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  given 
work,  will  be  increasea  or  diminished  by  expanding  or  con- 
tracting its  sphere  of  labor,  and  by  extending  or  shortening  the 
time  during  which  it  continues  in  operation. 

The  average  duration  of  the  sessions  of  the  common  schools 
in  our  State  lor  many  years,  has  been  qnite  small  as  compared 
with  that  of  some  of  the  other  States,  and  indeed  with  all  of 
them  that  profess  to  sustain  a  public  free  school  system.  This 
does  not  arise  from  pecuniarv  inability,  neither  does  it  proceed 
from  a  prononnced  want  ox  attachment  to,  or  appreciation  of 
the  common  schools.  It  comes  simply  from  an  absence  of 
that  frequent  and  urgent  discussion  wtuch  is  so  necessary  to 
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preserve  a  wholesome  and  vigilant  public  sentiment  in  refer- 
ence to  any  topic  of  commanding  social  or  moral  moment. 

That  a  good  school  is  better  than  a  bad  one  is  plain  enough, 
and  is  commonly  enough  understood ;  and  that  a  bad  school 
is  something  worse  than  good  for  nothing  is  beginning  to  be 
generally  believed.  That  a  good  school,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  accomplish  more  lor  the  public  good  than  can  one 
of  an  inferior  quality,  is  also  as  true  as  it  is  generally  conceded. 
But  it  is  not  by  any  means  as  clearly  perceived  and  believed 
that  "other  things"  not  "being  equal"  the  same  rule  does 
not  apply  with  equal  force.  It  is  not  always,  or  commonly 
true,  that  a  good  school  that  remains  in  operation  only  for  a 
short  time  in  each  year  after  a  long  interval  to  be  succeeded 
by  another  equally  good,  will  accomplish  more  good  than  a 
school  in  some  respects  inferior,  that  continues  in  session  for  a 
much  longer  period.  Very  few  are  aware  of  tlie  extent  to 
which  the  possible  capacity  of  a  public  system  of  schools  in 
actual  operation  is  diminished  by  apparently  slight  causes  that 
are  by  most  minds  entirely  unnoticed  or  disregarded. 

A  brief  inspection  of  the  statistical  facts  reported  with  special 
reference  to  their  bearing  upon  this  particular  point  may  not 
be  useless,  it  certainly  will  be  suggestive.  Beginning  then 
with  the  legitimate  hypothesis  that  the  public  school  system  of 
a  State  is  organically  intended  to  provide  necessary  instruction 
for  the  children  of  the  whole  State  within  certain  limits  that 
are  recognized  and  prescribed,  it  is  to  be  supposed  to  be  ad- 
equate to  the  accomplishujent  of  this  spccitic  object.  Tlie 
school  system  of  this  State  then  as  it  exists  and  is  practically 
operated,  is  to  be  supposed  to  be  adequate  to  give  necessary 
instriiction  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  in  the  specific 
branches  of  study  particularly  mentioned  in  the  general  law. 
And  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  general  object  the  people 
of  the  State  expend  in  support  ot  this  system,  directly  and  in- 
directly, an  amount  not  much,  if  any,  less  than  a  half  million 
of  dollars  annually. 

The  whole  No,  of  children  between  4  and  18  years  of  age  re- 
ported is  88,453.  Of  this  aggregate  number  only  64,042  have 
attended  school  at  all,  and  tne  average  attendance  has  been 
only  44,628.  But  of  the  children  actually  attending  the  school, 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  are,  as  is  well  known  to  common 
observation,  quite  young,  and  to  them,  as  yet  immature  and 
almost  entirely  untrained  in  thought  and  study,  it  is  a  matter 
of  so  great  consequence  as  to  be  indispensable  to  any  fair  and 
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satisfactory  progress,  that  such  instruction  as  may  be  given 
them  in  their  earlier  years,  sliould  be  given  as  continuously,  or 
with  as  few  and  short  intervals  of  intellectual  idleness  as  is 
possible.  When  these  same  minds  have  become  more  matured 
and  are  habituated  to  hard  study  and  severe  thought,  then  a 
period  of  strong  intellectual  activity  may  occasionally  or  indeed 
often  be  succeeded  by  intervals  of  comparative  intellectual  in- 
action with  little  prejudice.  But  with  quite  young  pupils, 
habits  of  study  and  thought  and  intellectual  activity  are  pre- 
cisely the  most  desirable  because  the  most  valuable  results 
that  school  culture  can  possibly  give.  But  tlie  average  dura- 
tion of  the  sessions  of  the  schools  of  the  Stale  taken  together 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  little  less  than  twenty-four  weeks.  If  we 
look  a  little  farther  we  find  that  with  2946  different  districts 
we  have  had  during  the  past  year  4620  different  teachers. 
Thus  it  appears  that  of  the  2946  districts  2142,  or  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  them  have  emploved  within  the  year  the  services 
of  two  teachers.  Allowing  for  the  effect  upon  the  average  dura- 
tion, of  the  fact  that  the  Graded  Schools,  and  the  ecliools  in  the 
more  populous  towns  almost  uniformly  remain  in  session  for 
eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
average  duration  of  the  schools  in  the  smaller  districts  and 
towns  cannot  be  longer  than  about  twenty  weeks.  Taking  all 
these  facts  toother,  then,  it  will  appear  that  \n  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  schools  the  prevalent  cusfbm  must  be  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  teacher  and  sustain  a  school  for  two  and  one-half 
months,  and  then  at  the  close  of  that  term  to  allow  a  vacation 
of  three  and  one-half  months,  after  which  another  teacher  is 
engaged  and  a  school  supported  for  another  term  of  two  and 
one-half  months,  to  which  succeeds  another  vacation  of  three 
and  one-half  months. 

Manifestly  then  under  such  management,  even  if  the  two 
terms  thus  widely  separated  by  intervening  vacations,  were 
taught  by  the  same  person,  the  children  would  of  necessity  be 
deprived  of  that  prolonged  and  continuous  necessity  for  mental 
activity,  that  alone  can  infix  in  their  minds  those  studious  and 
thoughtful  proclivities  that  are  the  very  best  fruits  of  success- 
ful teaching.  The  little  that  is  learned  during  the  term  of 
school,  too,  is  liable  to  be  lost  to  a  great  extent  in  the  long  va- 
cation, and  so  the  result  of  the  whole  year's  instruction  is  vast- 
ly less  than  it  might  easily  be  under  more  reasonable  and 
philosophic  modes  of  procedure.  Then  these  evils  are  ini- 
menflely  aggravated  and  the  prospect  of  satisfactory  improve- 
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ment  is  indefinitelj  removed  bj  the  almost  unirersal  prera* 
lence  of  the  custom  of  discharging  the  teacher,  however  sue- 
oessfdl,  at  the  close  of  the  term,  for  no  assignable  and  declared 
reasons,  and  engaging  a  new  instructor  without  any  other 
particular  recommendation  except  that  he  or  she  iS  a  new 
teacher. 

A  prolonration  of  the  terms  of  school,  to  be  brought  about 
bj  thorougn  and  frec^uent  discussion,  operating  upon  public 
sentiment,  and  by  positive  modification  of  law,  seems  to  be  the 
only  adequate  remedy  for  the  evils  alluded  to; and  as  this  mat- 
ter has  oiten  been  before  discussed,  I  venture  here  to  repro- 
duce from  a  former  report  some  suggestions  upon  the  subfect, 
simply  because  they  present  the  matter  as  clearly  and  forcibly, 
and  perhaps  more  so  than  anything  new  that  I  can  say. 

In  connection  with  this  topic  I  deem  it  a  duty  again  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  probable  efficacy  of  a  modification  of  the  law 
in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  public  money  in  securing  a 
prolongation  of  the  duration  of  the  public  schools. 

Regarding  the  necessity  of  general  intelligence  to  the  per- 
manent prosperity  of  republican  institutions  as  conceded  and 
in  view  of  the  undoubted  pecuniary  ability  of  Vermont  to  adopt 
all  measures  that  are  aemonstrably  necessary  to  her  own 

Sowth  and  strength,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  proposition  to  say 
at  the  public  schools,  ^here,  as  the  statistics  of  the  present 
year  show,  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  children  of  the  State 
are  to  receive  all  the  culture  that  schools  will  ever  give  them, 
should  remain  in  session  at  least  for  from  7i  to  8^  months,  i.  e. 
for  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  each  year.  It  would  be  better 
for  the  State  that  tne  opportunities  for  receiving  a  culture  that 
is  admitted  to  be  necessary  should  thus  be  augmented  ;  and  it 
would  be  better  for  the  children  that  they  thus  for  a  longer 
proportionate  time  should  be  subjected  to  the  moral  and  men- 
tal discipline  of  the  schools.  All  this  is  so  manifest  that  as  we 
look  over  the  statistics,  we  wonder  th^t  the  people  of  a  State 
like  Vermont,  apt  enough  to  take  not  a  little  pride  in  their  es- 
tablished reputation  for  general  intelligence,  snould  year  after 
year  allow  tneir  public  school-houses  to  remain  vacant  for  more 
than  half  of  the  time.  This  discrepancy  between  the  ostensible 
and  sometimes  ostentatious  appreciations  of  the  theory  of  the 
public  school  system,  and  the  actual  practice  under  it,  is  so 
great  that  the  immediate  inference  is  that  there  must  be,  either 
patent  or  latent,  powerful  causes  for  such  discrepancy.  And 
a  little  examination  reveals  at  least  two  features  of  our  school 
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law  whoBe  tendencieB  to  shorten  the  terms  of  school  are  appa- 
rent upon  even  slight  considerations. 

Wherever  in  any  of  the  States  a  public  school  fand  is  found 
to  exist,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  periodically  distributed  in 
aid  of  the  various  school  municipalities,  it  will  be  found,  and  I 
think  invariably,  that  a  certain  amount  of  local  expenditure  to 
be  provided  for  by  self-imposed  local  taxation,  is  made  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  receipt  of  any  portion  of  the  general 
public  fund.  The  local  expenditure  is  commonly  measured  by 
the  duration  of  the  schools  thereby  sustained  ;  and  therefore 
the  common  proviso,  is,  that  no  school  municipality  shall  re- 
ceive any  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  general  school  fund, 
unless  it  shall  have  contributed  to  the  support  of  its  own  schools 
a  certain  fixed  amount  of  money,  or  fixed  proportion  of  the 
assessed  value  of  its  real  or  personal  estate,  or,  as  is  more  com- 
monly the  provision,  shall  have  sustained  a  legal  public  school 
upon  its  own  local  funds,  for  a  certain  fixed  number  of  weeks 
or  months.  This  fixed  time,  during  which  schools  shall  thus 
be  supported,  varies  in  the  different  States  adopting  this  method. 
In  Michigan,  for  instance,  the  time  is  fixed  at  three  mouths. 
In  Maine  no  local  municipality  can  receive  any  portion  of  the 
public  money,  unless  it  shall  during  the  previous  year  have 
raised  by  taxes  an  amount  equivalent  to  sixty  cents  for  each 
inhabitant  In  Massachusetts  by  general  law  every  town  is 
compelled  to  sustain  at  least  six  months  school  in  the  year,  and 
can  nave  no  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  school  fund, 
unless  it  shall  have  expendea  for  teachers'  wages,  board  and  fuel 
and  expense  of  making  fires  and  taking  care  of  the  school- 
house,  an  amount  equivalent  to  $1,60  for  each  inhabitant 

In  Yermont,  the  support  of  two  months'  school  upon  its  own 
funds  by  each  school  district,  is  made  the  condition  precedent 
to  its  receiving  anv  share  of  the  public  money.  And,in  practicce, 
the  law  not  specifying  the  kind  of  school  that  shall  be  sustained 
sustained  by  each  district,  a  two  months'  in  the  summer  season, 
when  no  fuel  is  necessfvy,  taught  by  a  female  teacher  at  little 
expense,  is  supposed  to  constitute  a  full  compliance  with  the 
law.  From  the  statistics  the  average  wages  of  female  teachers 
for  the  last  year  is  $8,16.  The  expense  oi  a  two  months'  school 
then,  would  consist  of  two  months  wa^es  for  a  female  teacher 
$16,32,  and  two  months'  board,  which  at  $2  per  week  would 
be  $16 — making  in  all  $32,32.  Now  the  whole  number  of 
children  between  4  and  18  reported  is  85,795,  and  the  whole 
number  oi  districtS|  whole  and  fractional,  being  2,682,  the 
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average  nnmber  of  resident  children  between  4  and  18  in  each 
district  is  32.  The  whole  amonnt  of  public  money  distribnted 
in  1862-3  was  104,754  which  gives  $1,22  to  each  of  the  resident 
children  between  4  and  18.  Each  district  then,  having  an 
average  number  of  32  resident  children  between  4  and  18,  for 
each  of  which  it  receives  81,22  from  the  public  money  for  its 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  by  supporting  a  two 
months'  school  at  an  average  expense  of  $32,32,  receives  $39,04. 
It  is  submitted  that  such  a  condition  precedent  to  the  recep- 
tion of  a  proportion  of  the  public  money,  is  altogether  too  light 
and  easy  to  give  adequate  and  proper  stimulus  to  the  support 
of  thoroughly  good  schools  for  a  sutKcient  length  of  time. 

Again,  whatever  be  the  period  selected,  during  which  dis- 
tricts or  towns  are  remiired  imperatively,  as  in  Massachusetts, 
or  persuasively  as  in  Vermont,  to  sustain  schools  upon  their 
own  funds,  as  it  is  long  or  short,  it  will  by  serving  as  a  sort  of 

fuide,  in  fact  control  the  time  during  which,  for  the  remain- 
or  of  each  year,  custom  will  require  the  schools  to  be  open. 
In  other  words,  tiie  average  duration  of  the  schools  in  the 
State  will,  in  all  probability ,be  less  when  the  law  imperatively 
requires  schools  to  be  supported  by  local  taxation  for  only  two 
months,  than  it  would  be  if  the  general  law  required  the  schools 
to  be  supported  thus  for  three  or  four  months.  Hence  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  duration  of  the  sessions  of  the 
schools,  and  (»f  course  their  efficiency,  would  not  be  increased 
by  a  lengthening  of  the  terms  during  which  the  various  dis- 
tricts shall  bo  required  to  sustain  schools  upon  their  own  funds, 
as  a  condition  upon  which  their  receipt  of  any  portion  of  the 
puhlic  money  shall  be  based. 

Another  cause  ot  the  comparative  brevity  of  the  sessions  of 
the  public  schools  in  this  State,  may  be  found  in  the  method 
adopted  in  making  distribution  of  the  public  money  to  the 
various  districts.  This  matter  was  particularly  alluded  to  in 
the  report  of  last  year,  but  if  at  all  instrumental  in  shortening 
the  duration  of  the  schools,  the  importance  of  its  consequences 
will  sutliciently  account  for  its  re-introduction. 

Under  existing  laws  the  public  money  is  distributed  annual- 
ly to  the  various  towns  in  proportion  to  their  respective  popu- 
lation. Then  annually  at  the  time  appointed,  the  selectmen  of 
each  town  distribute  a  fixed  portion  of  the  distributive  share  of 
the  public  money  already  apportioned  to  such  towns,  among 
the  various  districts  of  such  towns  that  have  complied  with  all 
conditions  of  the  law,  in  proportion  to  the  average  daily  atten- 
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dance  of  the  children  of  snch  district  upon  the  public  schools 
of  such  district.  This  average  daily  attendance  is  ascertained  by 
dividing  the  aggregate  attendance  upon  each  public  school,  by 
the  number  of  days  during  which  such  school  has  been  sus- 
tained. A  little  consideration  will  show  that  while  such  a 
method  of  distribution  tends  very  manifestly  to  encourage  reg- 
ularity of  attendance  upon  the  schools  while  they  are  in  session, 
it  not  only  does  not  tend  to  induce  a  lengthening  of  the  terms 
of  the  schools,  but  must  necessraily  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
encourage  short  sessions.  For  it  is  plainly  more  difficult  to 
sustain  a  high  rate  of  average  attendance  upon  a  school  that  is 
sustained  eight  months,  than  upon  one  that  is  sustained  only 
four  months.  And  the  i  ule,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be 
found  to  be,  that  the  shorter  the  term  of  any  school,  the  higher 
will  be  the  rate  of  average  attendence.  Thus  the  eifect  of  the 
law  of  the  distribution  of  the  public  money,  umler  which  the 
distributive  share  of  each  district  increases  or  diminishes  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  its  average 
daily  attendance,  operates  directly  and  powerfully  to  discourage 
lengthened  terms  of  school.  And  this  method  of  distribution 
is  also  unjust  and  unequal  in  its  bearing  upon  different  dis- 
tricts. And,  as  illustrative  of  this  fact,  and  to  conclude  what  I 
desire  to  say  in  this  connection,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  insert 
an  extract  from  the  Report  of  last  year. 

If  district  A  with  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
its  children  sustains  a  school  for  eight  months  in  a  year  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  eighteen;  while  district  B  with  a 
more  scrupulous  economy  of  dollars,  although  having  the  same 
number  of  children  of  school  age,  sustains  its  school  for  only 
five  months,  and  from  the  very  brevity  of  its  sessions,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  twenty  pupils ; — district  B  will,  under 
the  law,  receive  a  larger  portion  of  the  public  money  than 
district  A,  because  the  dietributive  share  of  a  district  depends 
upon  its  average  daily  attendance,  without  any  reference  to 
the  length  of  the  term.  Thus  the  law  operates  unequally  upon 
the  two  districts,  and  with  manifest  injustice  to  the  district 
which  has  taxed  itself  the  highest  in  support  of  its  schools. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  school  law  of  1858,  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  portion  of  the  public  money  was  directed  to  be  made 
to  the  various  districts  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  daily  at-, 
tendance  upon  the  schools.  By  this  means,  regularity  of  atten- 
dance and  length  of  term  were  both  taken  into  account,  and 
each  district  would  receive  a  share  of  the  public  money  direct- 
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\j  proportioned  to  the  efforts  it  might  have  made  in  the  snpport 
of  Bchools.  But  daring  the  passage  of  the  act  through  the 
Legislatare,  its  phraseologj  was  changed  and  the  distribntive 
share  of  each  district  was  made  to  depend  upon  the  average 
daily  attendance,  instead  of  noon  the  aggregate  daily  atten- 
dance. I  have  always  doubted  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of 
the  change,  and  desire  to  commend  this  sabject  to  the  special 
consideration  of  the  Board. 

GEADED  SCHOOLS. 

An  increasing  tendency  toward  the  adoption  of  the  Graded 
School  system  is  manifested  during  the  past  year,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  receipt  previous  years.  The  number  of  Graded  and 
High  Schoolfl  in  existence  is  much  smaller  than  it  ought  to  be ; 
but  the  public  mind  is  annually  more  and  more  attracted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  true  policy  of  education,  and  in  various 
localities  movements  looking  to  tne  establishment  of  Graded 
Schools  have  begun,  and  with  favorable  prospect  of  success. 

The  law  of  the  State  in  reference  to  the  Union  and  Graded 
Schools  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  has  nothing  of  compulsion 
whatever  in  its  provisions.  The  ^neral  law,  after  providing 
that  the  education  of  the  children,  m  at  least  the  fundamental 
branches,  shall  be  secured  by  the  establishment  of  ordinary 
district  schools,  leaves  the  subsequent  and  more  advanced  in- 
struction of  the  children  of  the  various  communities  to  the  good 
sense  and  liberality  of  those  communities.  Its  language  is  that 
the  various  districts  mtty  establish  and  support  such  high  schools 
as  they  choose,  and  gives  them  the  power  to  provide  for  their 
support. 

Tne  higher  schools  that  may  be  established  under  our  general 
law  are  of  two  distinct  and  quite  different  characters.  The 
Union  School  is  formed  by  the  voluntary  union  of  two  or  more 
districts,  which,  retaining  each  their  own  original  and  separate 
municipal  character,  in  all  other  respects  uncnanged,  and  each, 
as  required  by  law,  continuing  to  sustain  its  own  ordinary  dis- 
trict school,  by  vote  unite  for  the  special  purpose,  by  action  of 
the  joint  municipality  thus  formed,  of  establishing  and  sus- 
taining a  union  or  higher  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
of  all  the  districts  thus  uniting.  And  when  thus  a  Union  Dis- 
trict is  formed,  its  Prudential  Committee  consists  of  the  chair- 
men of  the  Prudential  Committees  of  the  various  districts  thus 
uniting.    It  is  apparent  thus  that  the  union  or  high  school  will 
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be  under  the  guidance  of  a  different  committee  from  the  com- 
mittees that  control  and  direct  the  ordinary  districts,  and  thus 
the  same  power  does  not  control  the  elementary  or  primary 
schools,  and  the  secondary  and  higher  schools.  This  fact  con- 
stitutes an  organic  deficiency  or  weakness  that  always  mast 
detract  so  much  from  the  efficiency  of  the  Union  School  system 
as  to  render  it  of  little  ayail,  and  preyent  its  general  adoption ; 
because,  in  any  grouping  of  schools  for  the  purpose  of  proyiding 
for  the  instruction  of  pupils  at  once  in  the  elementary,  the  in- 
termediate and  the  higher  branches,  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  separate  the  schools  so  that  different  grades  of  instruction 
shall  be  giyen  in  different  schools ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  to 
sustain  as  perfect  a  graduation  of  the  different  schools  with 
special  reference  of  each  to  all  others  as  is  possible ;  and,  regu- 
lating the  passage  of  papils  from  lower  to  higher  schools  by  ac- 
tual and  reliable  examination,  rigidly  to  retain  papils  in  the 
schools  which,  by  such  examination,  snail  be  ascertained  to  be 
appropriate  for  their  attainments  and  qualification.  Otherwise, 
when  such  graduation  is  not  attained,  tne  higher  of  the  schools 
in  the  group  must  be  diyerted  from  their  own  peculiar  func- 
tions of  giying  instruction  in  higher  branches,  and  compelled 
to  correct  the  imperfections  of  superficial  teaching  in  the  lower 
schools,  and  thus  become  comparatiyely  useless. 

On  account  perhaps  of  this  characteristic  weakness  of  the 
Union  School  system,  but  few  instances  of  their  adoption  haye 
occurred  in  the  State ;  and  it  cannot  be  recommended  where 
the  Graded  School  system  can  be  established. 

Under  the  Qraded  School  law,  a  far  more  perfect  gradation 
of  schools  with  reference  to  each  other,  and  a  more  perfect 
adaptation  of  the  different  grades  to  the  actual  condition  and 
necessities  of  the  yarious  communities,  is  attained. 

Under  this  latter  system,  two  or  more  districts  can,  by  the 
interyention  of  town  action,  become  united  or  consolidated, 
and  eyen  the  districts  of  a  whole  town  may  thus  unite,  ana 
form  one  single  and  independent  organization  or  corporation. 
And  any  single  district  by  itself,  or  any  consolidated  district 
after  such  union,  when  the  number  of  its  scholars  is  too  large 
to  be  conyeniently  and  profitably  instructed  in  a  single  school, 
may,  by  a  yote  of  a  scnool  meeting  warned  for  the  purpose, 
diyide  their  school  into  two,  three  or  more  departments ;  may 
proyide  by  yote  that  instruction  be  given  in  any  of  the  higher 
sciences  or  studies ;  may  yote  to  employ  any  necessary  number 
of  teachers ;  may  proyide  acconmioaation  for  such  schools,  by 
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adding  to  and  enlarging  the  school  honse,  or  bailding  a  snffi. 
cient  nnmber  of  school  nouses ;  and  the  direction  and  govern- 
ment of  all  the  different  schools  is  intrasted  to  one  Prudential 
Committee.  Under  this  system,  the  higher  school  or  schools, 
dependent  upon  the  vote  of  the  district  for  its  character,  can 
easily  adapt  themselves  perfectlv  to  the  educational  necessities 
of  the  community  where  located,  both  as  to  time  of  session  and 
grade  of  instruction.  If  the  district  is  comparatively  small,  the 
district  may  add  an  extension  to  the  school  honse,  thus  pro- 
viding two  apartments ;  may  support  a  school  for  the  younger 
children  during  two,  four,  six  or  more  months,  and  may  sustain 
a  school  of  a  higher  character  for  three  or  more  months  annu- 
ally, and  in  the  higher  department  of  the  school  may  provide 
instruction  in  any  branches  that  the  scholars  see  fit  to  pursue. 
Under  this  system  a  large  place  may  consolidate  all  its  districts ; 
and,  gathering  all  its  children  into  one  large  school  house, 
may  collect  its  schools  of  all  grades  under  one  roof,  and  there, 
from  the  elements  of  the  language  up  to  the  highest  grade  of 
studies  pursued  in  any  Academy,  may  qualify  its  scholars  for 
the  actual  business  of  life  in  a}l  its  multiform  modifications. 
The  excellencies  of  Graded  Schools  are  becoming  constantly 
more  apparent  by  discussion;  and  wherever  actually  triea, 
have  so  commended  themselves,  that  perhaps  not  a  emgle  lo- 
cality that  has  received  the  various  benefits  of  their  operation 
wduld  now  willingly  exchange  them  for  any  other  plan. 

It  is  found,  by  actual  experiment,  that  Graded  Schools  effec- 
tually relieve  themselves  of  the  principal  difiiculties  and  obsta- 
cles that  encumber  the  working  of  the  common  district  schools, 
as  the  friends  of  their  theory  have  always  supposed  and  con- 
tended that  they  would. 

The  prominent  practical  evils  that  afflict  the  common  schools, 
and  prevent  their  full  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed,  are  quite  patent  and  commonly 
recognized.  Among  th6m  are  the  following :  financial  and 
numerical  weakness,  caused  by  an  unwise  and  unnecessary 
division  and  sub-division  of  districts ;  the  selection  of  improper 
and  incompetent  persons  to  fill  the  various  offices  of  the  Dis- 
trict ;  the  employment  of  unqualified  teachers,  because  they 
are  cheap ;  the  construction  of  inconvenient,  unhealthy,  ill- 
ventilated  and  badly  located  school  houses;  the  entire  lack  of 
ap])aratns  and  other  equipments  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
preparation  and  furnishing  of  schools  of  the  first  excellence ; 
the  frequent,  unnecessary  and  injurious  change  of  teachers; 
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the  mixture  of  all  ages,  sizes  and  degrees,  both  of  capacity  and 
qualification,  in  one  and  the  same  school ;  the  great  multiplicity 
of  classes,  that  render  all  true  and  thorough  instrnction  impos- 
sible, from  mere  want  of  necessary  time  and  opportunity ;  the 
eeneral  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  actually  brought  about 
in  the  schools,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  interest  and 
attention  ;  and,  as  resulting  from  all  these,  the  tendency  to  fa- 
vor and  support  a  multiplicity  of  private  and  select  schools. 

It  is  evident  to  any  who  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
nature  and  theory  of  Graded  Schools  that,  as  a  matter  of  rea- 
soning, they  ought  to  eive  decided  relief  from  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  evils  enumeratea ;  and  as  a  matterof  fact,  wherever  tho- 
roughly tried,  they  have  not  failed  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  there  are  certain  positive 
results  that  are  accomplished  by  Graded  schools  wherever  a 
fair  opportunily  is  given  them  to  do  their  work,  among  which 
the  following  are  prominent : — 

1st. — ^They  give  an  opportunity  for  instruction  in  all  grades 
of  school  culture,  as  well  the  highest  as  the  most  elementary. 
They  may  easily  be  so  managed  as  fully  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  best  Academies,  and  at  the  same  time  give  much  more 
thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  the  various  elements  of 
knowledge  in  all  directions. 

2d. — "uiey  are  perfectly  adaptable,  fitting  themselves  to  the 
educational  wants  of  the  largest  and  the  comparatively  small 
communities  where  they  may  be  located. 

3d- — ^They  very  much  lessen,  by  economizing  the  labor  of 
instruction ;  because  by  their  means  it  becomes  possible  for 
the  teacher  in  the  same  time  to  instruct  classes  of  thirty  pupils 
as  well  as  he  would  in  an  ordinary  school  teach  classes  ot  three 
or  four ;  and  indeed  he  can  do  it  much  better  and  more  efiTec- 
tively. 

4tn. — They  render  all  educational  labor  more  eflTective ;  be- 
cause, by  diminishing  the  number  of  classes  given  to  each 
teacher,  they  largely  increase  the  time  that  can  be  given  to 
recitation,  and  so  give  opportunity  for  demonstration,  illustra- 
tion and  remark,  without  which  recitations  are  mere  forms 
without  value. 

6th. — ^They  promote  and  secure  much  more  perfect  govern- 
ment and  moral  culture  ;  for,  by  graduation  of  the  pupils,  they 
make  it  possible  to  subject  each  grade  of  the  school  to  the  dis- 
cipline that  is  most  appropriate  for  it. 

6tb« — ^They  give  more  permanent  employment  for  teachers, 
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and  by  so  doing  secure  a  better  class  of  teachers ;  and  thej 
also  add  to  the  power  of  teachers,  by  affording  to  each  precise- 
ly that  sphere  of  labor  for  which  he  is  best  qualified,  and  in 
which  he  is  likely  best  to  succeed. 

7th. — ^They  diminish  the  expense  of  education  generally,  as 
they  require  a  less  number  of  school  houses  ana  of  teachers ; 
for,  under  this  system,  a  teacher  can  attend  to  many  more  pu- 
pils with  great  or  greater  advantage  to  each. 

8th. — By  increasing  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  size  of 
classes,  they  tend  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation ;  and,  by  stir- 
ring the  amI)ition  of  scholars,  promote  a  more  rapid  develop- 
ment. 

9th. — They  relieve  parents  to  a  great  extent  from  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  children  away  from  home,  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  life,  by  giving  them  at  home,  and  surrounded  by  all 
the  saving  and  softening  influences  of  home,  as  good  opportu- 
nities for  culture  as  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

10th. — They  tend  directly  to  promote  the  material  prosperity 
of  every  community  where  they  may  be  established ;  for  they 
powerfullv  attract  intelligent  men  of  large  families,  industrious 
nabits  and  small  means,  who  will,  of  course,  prefer  localities 
where,  investing  their  capital  in  business,  and  sustaining  their 
families  by  their  own  exertions,  they  may  secure  at  a  reason- 
able expense  the  thorough  education  of  their  children. 

TEACHEES,— THEIR  NUMBER 

B^  a  comparison  of  statistics  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
diminution  of  the  number  of  different  persons  employed  as 
teachers  during  the  year.  In  1864  the  number  oi  different 
teachers  reported  was  4851 ;  during  the  last  year  the  number 
reported  has  been  4620  ;  showing  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  231.  The  reported  decrease  in  the  number  of  districts  will 
of  course  account,  so  far,  for  this  variation  in  number,  but  as 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  districts  is  only  36,  it  does  not 
fully  explain  the  change.  Inferring  then„as  seems  proper  from 
the  figures,  that  this  difference  in  the  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed is  caused  by  the  employment  of  a  larger  proportionate 
number  of  teachers  for  a  second  term  in  the  same  district,  the 
facts  show  an  increasing  tendencv  in  the  State  to  employ  teach- 
ers that  have  satisfactorily  discharged  their  duties,  and  this 
showing  is  full  of  encouragement.  It  may  be  stated  that  our 
schools  nave  required,  in  order  to  their  immediate  and  perma- 
nent improvement,  more  than  any  other  thing  that  can  be 
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specified,  that  they  shonld  be  managed  in  all  respects  with  the 
same  practical  sagacity  and  sonnd  jadgment  that  is  shown  by 
citizens  generally  in  the  management  of  their  own  private 
affairs;  and  the  want  of  this  sagacity  has  nowhere  appeared 
more  glaringly  than  in  the  frequent  and  oftentimes  unnecessary 
change  of  teachers,  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  our  State. 
No  individual,  in  the  management  of  his  own  private  affairs,  is 
in  the  habit  of  employing,  when  necessary,  to  assist  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  business,  a  succession  of  agents,  most  of 
whom  are  strangers,  and  often  employing  them  for  a  short  space 
of  time,-— of  discharging  them  without  any  other  reason  than 
that  the  time  for  which  they  were  engaged  has  expired,  in 
order  that  he  may  engage  some  other  stranger  of  no  greater 
capacity  and  bringing  no  probability  of  better  success  in  satis- 
fying his  employers.  Such  a  course  would  be  universally  con- 
sidered unwise  in  the  extreme,  and  the  person  so  managing  his 
own  affairs  would  be  deemed  by  the  wnole  community  to  be 
lacking  in  common  sense.  Yet  precisely  such  is  the  prevalent 
management  of  our  schools,  as  is  already  evinced  by  the  sta- 
tistics, for  as  we  have  seen  in  the  discussion  of  a  previous 
topic,  during  the  past  year,  itself  an  improvement  upon  former 
years,  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  districts — with  an  average 
duration  of  schools  ox  less  than  24  weeks, — have  employed  two 
different  teachers  in  the  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
improvement  in  this  particular  shown  by  the  statistics  may  ap  . 
pear  more  decidedly  in  years  to  come. 

MALE  AND  FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

The  statistics  show,  as  for  several  years  before,  an  increasing 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  the  substitution  of  female  for  male 
teachers  in  the  common  schools.  This  tendency  has  been  so 
strong  and  the  actual  substitution  so  extensive  as  to  make  this 
topic  as  prominent  as  it  is  important,  and  it  can  hardly  tail  to 
receiFC  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Board,  and  of  all  who  take 
much  thought  of  the  condition  of  the  schools. 

The  number  of  weeks  of  school  by  male  teachers  reported  for 
the  last  year  is  8729,  and  the  number  of  weeks  of  school  by 
female  teachers  is  54,555.  The  number  of  weeks  of  school  by 
male  teachers  in  the  year  1863-64  was  10,413,  and  in  1862-63  it 
was  11,136.  The  number  of  weeks  of  school  by  femals  teachers 
reported  in  1863-64  was  53,999,aDd  in  1862-63  it  was  52,905. 
And  the  same  tendency  is  very  apparent  in  previous  years.  ThQ 
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nnmber  of  weeks  of  school  by  males  in  1861-62,  was  14,500;  in 
1860-61  it  was  15,950,  in  1859-60  it  was  15,879 ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  weeks  of  school  tanght  by  females  was  in  those  years  as 
follows,— in  1861-2it  was  51,065,  in  1860-61  it  was  48,798  ;  and 
in  1859-60  it  was  47,671.  Or,  stating  the  facts  in  another  way, 
to  make  the  change  more  apparent,  the  extent  to  which  the 
schools  has  been  in  the  hands  of  male  and  female  teachers 
respectively  is  shown  to  have  been  as  follows.  In  1859-60 
male  teachers  tanght  24  per  cent, — female  teachers  76  per  cent; 
in  1860-61  males  25  per  cent,  females  75  per  cent;  in  1861-62 
males  23  per  cent,  females  77  per  cent ;  in  1862-63,  males  18 
per  cent,  females  82  per  cent ;  in  1863-64,  males  17  per  cent, 
females  83  per  cent ;  m  1864-65,  males  14  per  cent,  females  86 
per  cent.  From  which  it  appears  that  the  last  four  years  the 
snbstitntion  of  female  for  male  teachers  has  been  so  great  that 
nine  per-cent  of  the  schools  that  some  four  years  ago  were  in 
the  hands  of  male  teachers,  are  now  intrusted  to  toe  care  of 
females.  So  great  a  change  in  the  management  of  the  schools, 
and  one  that  mast  necessarily  be  fraught  with  so  many  impor- 
tant conset^uences,  affecting  bolK  the  moral  and  mental  cnl- 
tnre  of  the  children,  is  well  worthy  the  thongbtful  consideration 
of  all.  The  subject  has  been  so  often  and  so  fully  discussed  in 
the  annual  reports  heretofore,  and  has  very  deservedly  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  the  Board  in  their  own  Keport  for  this 
year ;  and  therefore  will  not  here  be  pressed. 

TEACHERS'  WAGES. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  encouraging  facts  that  ap- 
pear from  the  statistics  of  the  year  is  the  increase  in  the  com- 
gsnsation  that  has  been  paid  to  the  teachers  throughont  the 
tate.  It  has  been  observed  for  many  years  with  much  nn- 
easiness  by  those  who  pay  much  regard  to  the  revelations  of 
the  statistics  as  bein^  reliable  indicators  of  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  people,  that  the  wages  of  teachers  in  our  Stat^  did 
not  advance  as  lar,  or  as  rapidly,  as  did  the  compensation  de- 
manded and  received  in  other  avocations.  It  was  supposed, 
and  not  without  reason,  to  show  a  diminution  of  general  mterest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  Schools,  itf  was  said,  are  subject 
to  the  same  laws  that  govern  the  markets  in  other  respects 
where  talent  and  skill  seek  employment.  If  experience  and 
capacity  are  seeking  employment,  and  can  command  in  the 
vocation  of  teaching  the  same  reward  that  they  can  and  do  re* 
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eeiye  in  other  emploTments,  then  competent  teachers  will  seek 
the  vocation  and  the  Bchools  will  be  sapplied.  But  if  a  given 
capacity  can  find  in  manual  labor  whether  skilled  or  unskilled, 
or  in  commercial  or  professional  life  greater  wages  than  it  can 
ever  command  in  tne  vocation  of  teaching,  then  it  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  any  ingenuity  of  argument  or  persuasion  will 
enable  the  schools  to  escape  from  the  irresistible  conclusions 
of  the  general  law  of  demand  and  supply;  and  competent 
abilities  will  desert  the  schools  for  other  employments  that  will 
be  more  remnnerative.  And  such,  in  fact,  Las  been  the  result 
in  years  past  The  more  experienced  and  more  competent  of 
onr  teachers,  after  having  to  some  extent  become  masters  of 
their  profession,  have  annually  left  our  schools  to  engage  else- 
where in  schools  of  a  similar  character  where  their  labors  would 
be  no  more  difficult  but  where  their  compensation  would  be 
much  larger.  In  1863  while  the  average  compensation  of  male 
teachers  was  in  Vermont  $18,20,  in  Massachusetts  it  was  $41,- 
71;  and  while  female  teachers  in  Vermont  received  S7,76,  in 
Massachusetts  they  received  $13,95.  The  effect  of  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  was  precisely^ what  migjlit  have  been  anticipa- 
ted,— while  the  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  remained, 
the  older  and  more  skilled  sought  higher  wages  elsewhere. 

But  a  decided  change  for  the  better  is  shown  in  the  reports 
fof  the  last  year.  For  the  10,^3  weeks  of  school  taught  bv 
males  in  1863-4,  was  paid  in  wages  the  sum  of  $53,400,  which 
gives  $20,48  per  month  exclusive  of  board ;  in  1864-65,  for 
8729  weeks  taught  by  males  the  amount  of  wages  paid  was 
$51,960,  which  gives  $23,80  per  month  exclusive  of  board. 
By  this  there  appears  an  increase  of  the  wages  of  male  teachers 
during  the  last  year  of  $3,32  per  month,  which  is  an  increase 
of  16  1-5  per  cent.  For  the  53,999  weeks  of  school  taught  by 
females  in  1863-64,  there  was  paid  in  wages  the  sum  of  $110,- 
191,  and  in  1864-65  for  54,555  weeks  of  school  taught  by  fe- 
male teachers  was  paid  in  wages  the  sum  of  $143,553 ;  by 
which  there  appears  to  have  been  during  the  last  year  an  in- 
crease of  the  wages  of  female  teachers  of  $2,36,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  28  4-5  percent.  The  average  monthly  wages pf fe- 
male teachers  exclusive  of  board  for  the  last  year  is  $10,52. 

It  is  encouraging  thus  from  these  figures  to  see  that  the 
wages  of  teachers  of  all  classes  have  advanced,  and  it  is  not 
discouraging  to  note  that  while  the  advance  of  the  wages  of 
male  teachers  is  equal  to  16  1*5  per-cent,  the  advance  of  the 
wages  of  female  teachers  is  still  greater  and  amounts  to  28  4-5 
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per  cent,  for  the  disparity  betwe^i  ihe  wagee  paid  to  male  and 
female  teachers  while  the  largely  increased  proportion  of  fe- 
male teachers  is  proved  by  the  official  returns  and  by  general 
observation  to  have  enured  to  the  beneiit  of  the  schools,  has 
been  as  unaccoantable  as  it  was  unjast  and  inexcusable. 

BOARDING  AROUND. 

The  statistics  do  not  show  as  great  a  diminution  in  the  prac- 
tice of  "boarding  around'*  as  might  reasonably  have  been  ezpeo- 
ted  to  follow  the  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature ; 
for,  although  the  enactment  intended  to  terminate  the  practice 
of  boarding  around  did  not  take  full  effect  till  near  the  close  of 
the  year  to  which  the  present  statistics  apply,  it  might  reason- 
ably have  been  supposed  to  have  a  strong  effect  npon  the  cus- 
toms of  the  state.  The  nnmber  of  teachers  reported  as  board- 
ing around  during  the  past  year  is  3049,  or  66  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  different  teachers  employed ;  and  the  nnm- 
ber of  teachers  boarding  around  reported  in  the  previous  year 
was  3214,  which  was  also  66  per  cent  of  the  whole  nnmber 
exnployed. 

The  tenacity  with  which  this  practice  of  boarding  the  teach- 
er around  among  the  various  families  of  the  district  has  been 
adhered  to  in  the  Btate,  in  spite  of  the  many  and  strong  objec- 
tions that  have  been  constantly  nrged  against  it,  is  almost  nn- 
acconntable ;  and  yet  an  inspection  of  the  reports  of  the  8q- 
perintendents  will  show  that,  while  a  large  majority  of  the  dif- 
ferent localities  are  reported  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  with  cheerfulness,  and  many  with  alacrity,  still 
in  very  many  towns  the  law  is  said  to  have  been  received  with 
emphatic  disfavor ;  and  in  a  number  of  towns  the  districts  ex- 
ercising their  ingenuity  at  the  expense  of  their  reputation  for 
common  sense  and  obedience  to  law,  have  endeavored  to  avoid 
the  legitimate  operation  of  a  law  which,  in  requiring  that  all 
moneys  necessary  to  defray  the  expense  of  supporting  the 
schools,  shall  be  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  Orand  Listy  mani- 
festly intended  to  terminate  the  practice  of  boarding  around, 
by  apportioning  the  expense  of  board  by  boarding  the  teacher 
around  amon^  the  citizens  of  the  district  in  proportion  to  their 
various  Grand  Lists.  It  is  also  well  known  that  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  State  efforts  have  already  been  made  to  make  a 
pledge  to  go  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  referred  to  a  pre-reqoisite 
to  the  support  of  those  who  favor  such  repeal. 
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This  matter  of  bourding  aronnd  has  been  habitnallj  dia» 
cussed  with  sach  ezclasive  reference  to  statements  and  arma- 
ments of  the  narrowest  character  and  most  limited  scope,  that 
the  real  merits  of  the  discussion  are  to  many  entirely  ansnown ; 
and  Uie  yarietj  and  eyil  influences  of  the  preyalence  of  the 

!>ractice  are  so  great,  that  no  excuse  can  be  thought  necessary 
or  alluding  to  me  subject,  so  lon^  as  it  may  preyail  to  any  ex- 
tent worthy  of  notice.  It  is  claimed  by  those  who  fayor  die 
practice  of  boarding  around  in  proportion  to  the  attendance 
upon  the  school  that,  in  the  first  place,  by  this  practice  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  is  afforded  the  teacher  to  become  familiarly 
acquaintea  with  the  parents  and  children  of  the  district,  and  to 
*4eam  human  nature  ;  and  as  these  acquirements  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  teacher,  therefore  the  teacher  should  board  around. 

In  reply  to  this,  it  might  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  admitting 
the  necessity  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  with  the  characters  of  the  pupils,  their  parents  and  the 
citizens  generally,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this  necessary 
acquaintance  would  be  promoted  by  boarding  a  short  portion 
of  time  in  each  family  in  the  district 

Another  reply  is  that,  admitting  the  conyenience  of  this 
general  and  particular  acquaintance  to  the  teacher,  in  order  to 
enable  him  fully  to  discharge  his  yarions  duties,  it  is  no  more 
true  of  the  teacher  than  it  is  of  the  physician  or  of  the  preacher. 
He  who  cares  for  the  bodies  or  the  souls  of  men  requires  fully 
as  much  to  know  accurately  all  their  yarious  traits  and  charao- 
teristics,  mental,  moral  or  corporeal,  as  does  he  who  is  to  care 
for  the  improyement  of  their  minds.  But  the  entire  absurdity 
of  the  practice  could  neyer  be  made  more  apparent  than  by  an 
api)lication  to  the  doctor  and  the  preacher  of  the  same  practice 
miich  is  thus  held  to  be  not  only  rational,  but  decidedly  expe- 
dient as  applied  to  the  teacher.  Suppose  the  application  be 
made.  The  teacher,  because  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ya- 
rious characteristic  traits  of  character  of  his  pupils  and  their 
parents  would  facilitate  his  efforts  and  giye  them  greater  ef- 
fect, it  is  claimed,  should  board  around  among  the  different 
families ;  and,  some  measure  of  time  being  indispensable  to  ar- 
range the  matter  of  board  equitably  and  satisfactorily,  he  ought 
to  board  in  the  different  families  m  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  that  attend  the  school,  i.  e.,  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
isting necessity  in  each  family,  for  his  professional  assistance. 
Apply  the  same  rule  to  the  doctor;  and  because  the  judicious 
and  ^ectual  application  to  the  cure  of  disease  of  the  necessary 
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And  appropriate  remedies,  reqnires  an  intimate  acqiiaintance 
with  the  varions  elements  of  character,  moral,  mental  or  physi- 
cal, of  his  patients,  therefore  the  physician  should  board  aronnd ; 
and,  fixing  the  existing  necessity  for  his  services  as  the  stan- 
dard of  time,  as  in  the  case  of  the  teacher,  the  doctor  should 
Doard  around  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  and  virulence  of 
Diptheria  and  Scarlet  Fever.  And,  as  the  rule  is  to  the  fullest 
extent  equally  applicable  to  the  teacher  of  morals  and  religion, 
then  the  preacher  too  should  board  around  in  proportion  to  the 
prevalent  wickedness  and  disregard  of  all  moral  right.  Such 
an  application  of  the  principles  claimed  smothers  them  in  ab- 
surdity. 

It  is  said,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  will  be  far  less  burden- 
some for  many  families  to  pay  such  portion  of  the  expense  of 
the  schools  as  accrues  from  boarding  the  teacher,  in  actually 
boarding  the  teacher  for  the  proper  proportionate  time,  than  it 
would  be  to  pay  it  in  money. 

Whatever  force  there  may  be  in  this  reasoning — and  that 
there  is  some  force  in  it  is  not  denied — it  is  believed  to  be  more 
than  counter-balanced  by  facts  and  arguments  that  might  be 
urged  on  the  other  side. 

In  the  first  place,  the  only  logical  basis  upon  which,  in  any 
republican  State,  a  State  system  of  public  schools  can  find  a 
stable  and  permanent  foundation,  consists  in  the  necessity  of 
general  intelligence  and  virtue,  in  order  to  the  general  security 
of  life  and  property,  wherever,  from  the  nature  of  the  ffovem- 
ment,  universal  sunrage  endows  every  individual  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  law-maker. 

Good  laws,  general  orderliness  and  peace  give  security  to 
property  and  to  life.  A  general  difi^usion  of  knowledge  and 
uprightness  give  possibility  and  existence  to  good  laws,  gene- 
ral orderliness  and  peace.  A  general  public  system  of  schools, 
extending  the  benents  of  moral  and  mental  culture  to  all,  can 
alone  secure  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  uprightness. 
Therefore  a  public  system  of  free  schools  is  indispensable  in 
every  republican  State,  and  is  to  be  considered  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity and  selt-protection,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
Therefore  all  the  property  of  the  State,  of  every  description, 
should  ratably  contribute  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  a  system 
of  public  schools  without  which  security  to  property  is  hopeless 
and  indeed  impossible.  Bv  any  logical  and  reasonable  tneorv 
of  republicanism,  then,  all  the  expenses  of  the  public  schools 
eliould  be  defrayed  by  a  tax  upon  tne  Grand  List ;  or,  in  other 
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words,  upon  the  property  of  the  commnnity.  And  bo  any  at- 
tempt to  distribute  toe  expense  of  the  boara  of  the  teacher,  or 
of  any  other  item  of  the  expense  of  sustaining  the  public 
BchooiB  in  proportion  to  the  scholars  that  may  attend  the 
school,  is  in  direct  contrayention  of  all  the  theoretical  princi- 
ples of  democratic  institutions. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  experiment,  too,  the  statistics  furnish 
reason  to  belieye  that  the  apportionment  of  the  expense  of 
boarding  the  teacher  and  of  tuel  upon  the  scholars  who  may 
attend  the  school,  has  operated  most  disastrously  for  the  State. 

The  State  system  of  public  schools  mnst,  as  a  matter  of 
theory,  be  supposed  to  be  adequate  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed,  in  other  words,  adequate  to  give  necessary 
culture  to  uie  88,453  children  ]  eported  as  of  school  age.  And 
for  this  agency,  thus  theoretically  suflScient  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  Its  work,  the  people  annually  pay  $500,000. 
And  this  vast  sum  is  paid,  not  as  a  matter  of  ornameutal  or 

ghilanthropic  policy,  but  as  a  matter  of  stern  necessity.  The 
tate  needs  that  all  her  88,453  children  should  be  instructed 
as  a  matter  of  indispensable  self-protection.  Whatever,  then, 
stands  in  the  way  of,  or  prevents  the  accomplishment  by  the 
schools  of  their  appropriate  and  allotted  work,  is  prejudicial  to 
the  highest  interests  of  the  State. 

Now  a  glance  at  the  statistics  shows  us  that  some  agency 
or  power  does  stand  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  by  the 
schools  of  their  t^roper  work.  The  statistics  show  that  while 
the  whole  number  of  the  children  of  the  State  of  school  age, 
between  4  and  18  years  of  age  is,  88,453  ;  of  all  these  children 
only  64,042  have  attended  school  at  all.  This  gives  24,411, 
or  27  per  cent  of  the  whole,  that  during  the  past  year  have  not 
attended  school  at  all.  And  looking  a  little  farther,  we  find 
that  the  average  attendance  upon  the  schools  of  those  between 
the  ages  of  4  and  21  has  been  44,628,  and  if  from  this  we  take 
the  probable  average  attendance  of  pupils  between  18  and  20 
years,  which  is  1521,  we  shall  have  the  average  attendance 
upon  the  schools  of  the  children  between  4  and  18  years  to  be 
48,107  which  is  48  7-10  per  cent,  or  less  than  one-half.  But 
if  a  system  of  schools  organically  suflScient  for  the  education 
of  88,453  children  within  certain  limits,  cost  $500,000,  and  yet 
while  sufficient  to  teach  all,  is  so  operated  and  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  educate  only  48  7-10  per-cent,  or  less  than 
one-half  of  the  children  for  whom  it  is  intended  and  is  adequate; 
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then  if  figures  proye  anythins',  these  figures  prove  that  one- 
half  of  the  State  ezpenditaresfor  schools,  or  $250,000,  is  lost 

It  is  a  little  strange  that  among  a  sharp  and  a  shrewd  people, 
a  greater  effort  has  not  been  hitherto  made  to  discover  the 
cause  or  causes  of  so  great  wastefulness.  What  then  is  the 
leading  causes  of  an  average  absence  from  the  public  schools  of 
more  Uian  half  of  the  children  of  the  State,  for  whose  instruc- 
tion they  were  organized  ? 

Perhaps  a  slight  inspection  of  the  statistics,-  together  with 
certain  known  facts  respecting  the  practical  operation  of  the 
school  system,  will  help  us  to  give  a  reasonable  and  probable 
answer  to  this  question. 

Allowing  that  an  average  district  pursues  the  course  general- 
ly practiced,  and  figuring  expenses  in  accordance  with  the 
discoveries  of  the  statistics,  the  following  nearly  will  be  the  re- 
sult. 

At  the  annual  meeting  the  plan  will  be  proposed  and  accept- 
ed of  sustaining  a  two  month's  summer  school  upon  the  Grand 
list,  then  putting  the  board  and  fuel  for  the  whole  year  upon 
the  scholar,  and  tnen  to  sustain  as  many  more  weeks  of  school  as 
will  suffice  to  exhaust  the  public  money.  According  to  this 
plan,  the  expenses  will  be  nearly  as  follows :  upon  the  prop- 
erty will  be  paid  the  expense  of  two  months  summer  school 
taught  by  a  woman  because  it  will  be  less  expensive.  Two 
months  school  by  a  female  teacher,  at  the  statistical  average 
price  $10,52  per  month  will  cost  $21,04.  It  being  summer 
there  will  be  no  expense  for  fuel.  And  as  the  board  of 
teacher  and  fuel  are  to  be  put  upon  the  scholar,  and  only 
enough  more  school  be  taught  to  expend  the  public  money, 
of  which  the  avera^  amount  to  each  district  is  $39,  there  will 
be  nothing  more  m  the  way  of  expense  to  be  paid  upon  the 
Grand  List 

Upon  the  scholar  will  be  levied  taxes  to  pay  the  board  of 
the  teacher  for  the  average  term — 24  weeks — at  the  average 
price  ascertained  by  the  year's  statistics,  of  $2  per-week, 
amounting  to  $48,  and  to  pay  the  expense  of  fuel  for  the  year 
which  may  be  estimated  at  fiye  cords,  which,  at  $3,50  per  cord 
will  amount  to  $17,50.  In  the  supposed  district  then,  pursuing 
the  ordinary  course,  and  regulating  the  expenses  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  revelations  of  the  statistics,  the  property  of 
the  district  will  pay  $21,04,  and  the  children  of  the  district  at- 
tending school  will  pay  the  sum  of  $65,50.  When  we  call  to 
mind  me  unitbrmity  with  which  children  seem  to  be  distribu- 
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ted  to  the  familieB  everywhere  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  pe- 
cuniar 7  ability,  it  will  be  apparent  that  of  the  average  amount 
of  public  money  distributed,  $89,  which  is  distributea  mainly  in 
proportion  to  the  average  attendance  of  the  children  the  major 
portion  of  whom  come  from  the  poorer  families,  the  inequali- 
ty and  injustice  of  the  practice  of  boarding  around  becomes 
very  apparent  The  statistics  show  the  aggregate  average 
number  of  children  attending  the  school  to  nave  been  64,042. 
This  a^re^te  average  attendance  divided  by  the  whole  num- 
ber of  districts  gives  16  as  the  average  daily  attendance  of  each 
district  Now  dividing  the  $65,50,  the  average  amount  to  be 
paid  by  each  district  upon  the  scholars  attending  the  schools, 
Dy  the  average  number  16,  attending  school  constantly,  we 
have  $4,09  to  be  paid  by  each  scholar  attending. 

Surely  when  thus  it  is  seen  that  under  the  practice  of  board- 
ing around,  by  far  the  heaviest  taxes  necessary  in  the  support 
of  the  school  are  levied  upon  the  scholar,  the  propertv  paving 
less  than  one-fourth  while  the  scholars  pay  three-fourtns,  tnere 
can  be  little  doubt  that  one  powerful  agency  in  diminishing 
the  attendance lipon  the  schools  is  discovered. 

But,  it  is  saia  that  '^  when  a  poor  man  is  reallv  unable  to 
board  the  teacher,  we  pass  him  by  and  let  him  go.''  But  what 
right  has  any  man  or  any  set  of  men  so  to  manage  a  system  of 
republican  institutions  as  to  compel  a  citizen  on  account  of 
poverty  to  accept  as  a  charity  from  his  neighbors  what  belongs 
to  him  of  right  from  the  government  of  which,  though  poor,  he 
is  a  constituent  part? 

But  other  and  stronger  objections  may  well  be  urged  against 
the  boarding  around  practice.  By  the  statistics  we  have  dis- 
covered that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  districts  employ  two 
teachers  annually,  and  common  observation  shows  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  these  teachers  are  quite  young  and  inex- 
perienced. All  teachers  need  daily  study  and  exertion  and 
thought  in  order  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  necessary  in- 
terest in  the  various  branches  which  they  teach«  This  is  of 
course  especially  true  of  the  younger  teachers;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  most  prominent  want  of  our  schools  is  not  so  much 
a  better  class  of  teachers,  as  a  better  application  of  the  latent 
capacity  now  possessed  by  the  present  teachers.  But  with- 
out study  ,-^aily  study  and  thought — the  best  powers  of  our 
teachers  connot  be  developed.  Whatever  then  has  a  tendency 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  habit  of  study  and  thought  on 
the  part  of  our  teachers  in  the  effort  daily  to  increase  their 
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power  and  efficiency  in  giring  inBtraction,  operates  directlj 
and  powerfally  to  the  improvement  of  the  school.  Bat  in 
order  to  the  possibility  of  this  thought  and  studj  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  he  must  have  qniet  retirement  and  opportunity 
for  stndy.  Herein  is  the  specially  mischievous  tendency  of  the 
practice  of  boarding  around,  that  it  absolutely  precludes  the 
teacher  from  that  daily  study  and  effort,  without  which  even 
an  old  teacher  must  constantly  deteriorate,  and  without  which  a 
young  teacher  must  fail ;  and  in  so  doing  strikes  directly  at  the 
improvement  of  the  schools. 

It  is  also  true  that  wherever  the  practice  of  putting^the  ex- 
pense of  board  and  fuel  upon  the  scholar  has  prevailed,  it  has 
ever  been  a  source  of  constant  quarrel  and  discussion;  for, 
diametrically  opposed  in  principle  to  the  general  tenor  and 
spirit  of  republican  institutions,  effort  after  effort  will  be  made 
when  occasion  offers  to  substitute  a  more  democratic  and  equi- 
table custom,  and  the  result  has  often  been  to  keep  the  district 
inconstant  strife  and  to  embitter  the  feelings  of  citizens,  and 
thus  to  diminish  the  good  effect  of  the  school. 

The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  most  wisely  enacted  laws 
intended  to  put  a  final  termination  to  this  undemocratic  and 
injurious  custom;  and  while  they  remain  in  force,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  ingenious  men  to  avoid  the  effect  of  the  law  by 
cunning  devices  and  exceeding  shrewd  tricks;  and  in  spite  of 
efforts  already  actively  in  operation  to  procure  the  repeal  of 
the  law  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  not  only  that  no  repeal  will  ever  be 
attained,  but  that  additional  Legislation  will  so  construe  the 
laws  already  enacted  that  a  practice  which  drives  the  children 
of  the  poor  from  the  public  schools ;  which  deprives  the  teach- 
ers of  all  opportunity  for  study  and  self  improvement ;  which 
creates  an  excessive  inequality  of  taxation ;  which  compels 
men,  merely  on  account  of  poverty,  to  meekly  receive  as  beg- 
gars the  full  enjoyment  of  valuable  privileges  that  belong  to 
them  of  right ;  which  tends  always  to  excite  bitterness  and  a 
spirit  of  unrest  and  animosity,  shall  be  forever  eradicated. 
While  we  thank  the  good  Father  that  with  all  its  many  burdens 
and  sorrows,  this  terrible  war  has  destroyed  the  venom  and 
tiie  power  of  the  spirit  of  caste  that  for  many  long  years  has 
cursed  one  portion  of  our  common  country,  let  us  pray  that 
that  same  spirit  may  not  find  a  refnge  in  the  glens  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  by  levying  taxes  for  the  support  of  edu- 
cation ^^  upon  the  scholar"  seal  forever  the  fountain  of  know- 
ledge to  the  children  of  the  poor  and  the  needy. 
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ATTENDANCE  UPON  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  topic  of  attendance  npon  the  schools  has  been  so  fre« 
nently  and  urgently  presented  in  the  Annual  Reports  from 
lis  department,  that  on  this  account  as  well  as  on  account  of 
the  desirability  of  secoring  as  ^eat  brevity  as  is  practicable 
in  the  present  Report,  I  sbaU  not  dwell  npon  it  here  at 
length,  fiat  it  is  a  matter  of  too  great  importance  to  be  en- 
tirely omitted,  and  it  is  at  least  entirely  proper  to  call  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  tact  that  while  in  many  respects  the  statis- 
tics show  decided  improvement  in  the  schools,  little  change 
for  the  better  appears  in  the  matter  of  attendance.  With  a 
public  scl  ool  system  in  successful  operation  which  is  exceed- 
mgly  expensive,  even  where  administered  with  rigid  economy, 
and  which  is  sufScient  to  give  elementary  education  to  every 
child  in  the  State,  it  ought  to  excite  alarm  in  every  well  wisher 
to  the  State  that  by  the  statistics  of  the  School  Registers,  less 
than  one  half  of  the  children  of  school  age  have,  during  the 
past  year  attended,  the  schools  upon  an  average.  Such  a  fact 
sbonfd  arouse  in  every  citizen  a  spirit  of  earnest  and  active 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  such  a  neglect  of  the  opportuni- 
ties of  education,  and  a  resolute  determination  to  apply  any 
remedies  that  fairly  promise  an  improvement. 

The  prominent  and  most  efBcient  causes  of  this  great  irreg- 
ularity may  be  stated  to  be : — 

1st. — A  general  want  of  active  and  acting  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  schools  on  the  part  of  citizens  generally,  and 
particularly  on  the  part  of  men  prominent  in  political  and 
social  and  business  life. 

For  this  the  only  reliable  remedy  is  a  persistent  and  often 
renewed  discussion  of  the  general  topic  of  public  schools, 
which  shall  forcibly  present  the  schools  in  all  their  various  con- 
nections with  the  moral,  political,  social  and  material  interests 
of  the  State,  The  discussion  should  be  heard  from  the  pulpit — 
the  press — and  the  platform.  It  should  be  found  in  the  annual 
reports, — the  statistics, — the  various  educational  associations, — 
the  Superintendent's  reports,  and  perhaps  more  especially  than 
elsewhere,  in  the  town  and  school  meetings  throughout  the 
commonwealth. 

2nd. — ^The  next  great  source  of  irregularity  of  attendance  is 
a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  particular 
matter,  on  the  part  of  parents  and  citizens. 

The  only  certain  remedy  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  more 
paina-taking  and  accurate  collection  of  the  statistics  in  reference 
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to  attendance  and  absence,  and  a  wider  diasemination  of  the 
Imowledge  of  the  facts  thus  ascertained,  and  of  the  inevitable 
consequences  that  grow  ont  therefrom. 

3d. — ^The  next  prominent  cause  of  failure  in  attendance  in 
past  time  has  been  the  practice  hitherto  preyalent  of  laying 
the  most  burdensome  tax  requisite  in  the  support  of  schools 
upon  the  scholars  attending,  which  must  palpably  have  had 
the  effect  and  could  not  have  been  reasonably  expected  to  have 
operated  otherwise, — to  drive  the  children  of  many  poor  fam- 
ilies from  the  schools,  thus  presenting  the  ^ood  State  of  Ver- 
mont in  the  attitude  of  doin^  indirectly  and  m  an  insidious,  or 
to  speak  it  plainly, — a  sneakmg  way, — what  the  disloyal  states 
of  tne  late  rebellion  did  boldly  and  openly. 

For  this  a  remedy  has  already  been  found  in  the  legislation 
of  the  last  Legislature,  when  its  enactment  requiring  all  taxes 
for  the  support  of  schools  to  be  raised  upon  the  property  of  the 
State  shall  be  rightly  understood,  properly  construed  and 
£Eiirly  enforced. 

4tli. — Another  cause  of  the  great  and  unusual  lack  of  atten- 
dance upon  the  public  schools  may  be  found  in  the  entire  lack 
of  any  compulsory  or  even  persuasive  provision  in  our  consti- 
tution or  general  laws  intenaed  to  correct  this  great  eyil. 

To  what  extent,  under  a  republican  government,  compulsory 
measures  of  legislation  intended  to  enforce  attendance  upon 
the  public  schools  required  by  law  to  be  supported  and 
thrown  open  to  all  the  children  of  the  State,  may  properly  be 
made  a  part  of  a  general  system  of  law,  is  a  point  in  regard  to 
which  a  great  variety  of  opinions  exist,  and  all  with  plausible 
arguments  in  their  favor.  But  that,  wherever  a  public  school 
system  freely  open  to  access  by  all  children  of  every  class  is 
made  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  State,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  that  any  merely  persuasive  legisla- 
tion, intended,  without  actual  compulsion,  to  induce  as  Targe 
as  possible  attendance  upon  the  schools,  that  may  be  practica- 
ble, and  give  any  probability  of  success,  might  be  considered 
not  only  unobjectionable  but  very  expedient 

In  the  light  of  recent  demonstrations  of  the  near  connection 
between  general  intelligence  and  knowledge,  and  the  stability 
and  safety  of  democratic  institutions  and  Uie  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  those  living  under  them,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  the  constitution  of  a  free  State  which  extends 
the  right  of  suffrage  almost  indiscriminately  to  every  adnlt 
man,  onght  not  to  secure  its  own  permanenoe  and  guard  its 
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own  life  by  making  some  small  degree  of  intelligence  and  some 
slight  mental  cnlture  a  condition  precedent  to  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  snfferage.  And  in  this  connection  and  jnst  at  this 
time,  when  the  heavy  dead  swells  have  not  yet  subsided 
which  indicate  the  tremendoos  power  of  the  revolatioDary 
storm  which  has  recently  swept  over  the  sea  of  onr  political 
existence,  to  call  attention  to  the  constitutional  provision  of 
one  of  our  sister  States  cannot  be  cousidered  out  of  place. 

In  the  Constitution  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
is  found  the  following  provision : 

Art  20. — ^No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  or  be  eligi- 
ble to  office  under  the  constitution  of  this  commonwealtn, 
who  shall  not  be  #ble  to  read  tbe  Constitution  in  the  English 
language,  and  write  his  name ;  provided  however,  that  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment  shall  not  apply  to  any  person 
prevented  by  a  physical  disability  from  complying  with  its 
requisitions,  nor  to  any  person  who  now  has  the  right  to  vote, 
nor  to  any  person  who  shall  be  sixty  years  of  age  or  upwards 
at  the  time  this  amendment  shall  take  affect. 

And  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  republican  govern- 
ment may  not  legitimately  and  properly  go  still  further  and 
by  deprivations  and  penalties  enforce  attendance  upon  the 
schools  which  it  provides  for  its  children.  It  is  exceeding 
difficult  to  meet  and  refute  the  arguments  of  those  who,  per- 
haps somewhat  reluctantly  paying  their  taxes  for  the  support 
of  schools,  accompany  their  compliance  with  the  law  witn  the 
assertion  that  if  you  compel  a  man  having  no  children  to  con- 
tribute,  whether  he  be  willing  or  not,  to  the  schools  which 
educate  the  children  of  men  who  can  pay  nothing,  you  ought 
on  the  other  hand  to  compel  those  for  whose  beneht  the  schools 
are  thus  provided  by  compulsory  taxation,  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefits  thus  proffered,  by  compulsory  enactments  if 
neceesiyry. 

The  argument  would  run  as  follows :  The  absolute  necessi- 
ty for  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  in 
order  to  secure  the  safety  and  permanence  of  republican  govern- 
ment is  BO  palpable  that  it  is  supposed  to  furnish  a  logical  and 
sufficient  base  upon  which  to  test  the  right  of  the  State  to 
enforce  a  general  taxation  of  all  property  to  sustain  a  system 
of  free  schools  that  alone  can  generallv  diffuse  the  needed 
knowledge  and  intelligence.  But  if  the  mdispensability  of  this 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  the 
propriety  of  enforcing  taxation  to  support  schools  as  a  matter 
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of  State  safety  and  Belf-preservation,  then  on  the  same  gronnds 
it  is  sutBciently  indispensable  to  warrant  the  secnring  of  the 
snccessful  operation  of  the  scliools  and  the  fail  and  ethcient  dis- 
charge of  their  fanctions  in  educating  the  children  by  compnl- 
sary  enactments  intended  and  tending  to  secure  their  atten- 
dance. 

As  very  suggestive  in  regard  to  this  much  disputed  question 
I  introduce  here  a  few  extracts  from  the  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts in  regard  to  truancy  and  cognate  subjects. 

Chap.  4:1.-Seo.  1. — Every  person  having  under  his  control  a 
child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  shall  annu- 
ally during  the  coutinuance  of  his  control  send  snch  child  to 
some  public  school  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides,  at 
least  twelve  weeks,  if  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town 
so  long  continue,  six  weeks  of  which  time  shall  be  consecutive ; 
and  for  any  neglect  of  such  duty  the  party  offending  shall  for- 
feit to  the  uee  of  such  city  or  town  a  sum  not  exceedmg  twenty 
dollars :  but  if  it  appears,  upon  the  inquiry  of  the  truant- 
officers  or  School  Committee  of  any  city  or  town,  or  upon  the 
trial  of  any  prosecution,  that  the  party  so  neglecting  was  not 
able,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to  send  such  child  to  school,  or  to 
furnish  him  with  the  means  of  education,  or  that  such  child 
has  been  otherwise  furnished  with  the  means  of  education  for 
a  like  period  of  time,  or  has  already  acquired  the  branches  of 
learning  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  that  his  bodily  or 
mental  condition  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  attendance  at 
school  or  application  to  study  for  the  period  required,  the  pen- 
alty before  mentioned  shall  not  be  incurred. 

Chap.  42.-Sec.  4.  —Each  city  or  town  may  make  all  needful 
provisions  and  arrangements  concerning  habitual  truants,  and 
children  not  attending  school,  or  without  any  regular  and  law- 
ful occupation,  or  growing  up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages 
of  live  and  sixteen  years;  and  also  all  such  by-laws  respecting 
snch  children  as  shall  be  deemed  most  conducive  to  their  wel- 
fare, and  the  good  order  of  such  city  or  town ;  and  there  shall 
be  annexed  to  such  by-laws  suitable  penalties,  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars,  for  any  one  breach  :  provided  that  such  by-laws 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Superior  Court  of  the  County. 

Sec.  5. — The  several  cities  and  towns  availing  themselves  of 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  appoint  at  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  sucq  towns,  or  annually  by  the  mayor  or  al- 
dermen of  such  cities,  three  or  more  persons,  who  alone  shall 
be  authorized,  in  case  of  violation  of  such  by-laws,  to  make  the 
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complaint  and  carry  into  execution  the  judgments  thereon. 

Sec.  6. — A  minor  convicted,  under  such  by-law,  of  being  an 
habitual  truant,  or  of  not  attending  school,  or  of  being  witnout 
regular  and  lawful  occupation,  or  growing  up  in  ignorance, 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Justice  or  Court  naving  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  case,  instead  of  the  iine  mentioned  in  Section  4,  be 
committed  to  any  such  institution  of  instruction,  house  of  re- 
formation, or  suitable  situation  provided  for  the  purpose  under 
authority  of  Section  4,  for  such  time,  not  exceeding  two  years, 
as  such  Justice  or  Court  may  determine. 

APPARATUS. 

Next  to  the  alarming  condition  of  the  public  schools  with 
reference  to  irregularity  of  attendance,  pernaps  the  least  cred- 
itable revelation  of  the  Statistics  is  that  wnich  shows  that, 
while  in  most  respects  the  schools  have  been  steadily  im- 
proving, no  advance  of  any  moment  has  for  years  been  made 
m  supplving  our  schools  with  those  convenient  and,  it  may  be 
said  without  exaggeration,  indispensable  articles  of  apparatus 
that  have  become  quite  common  in  schools  of  the  same  grade 
in  other  States.  By  the  Statistics  we  iind  in  the  2640  districts 
of  our  State  the  following  beggarly  list  of  the  important  arti- 
cles of  apparatus.  There  are  108  dictionaries,  188  globes,  293 
sets  of  maps,  125  clocks  and  30  thermometers.  And  in  all  of 
these  articles  scarcely  any  increase  has  been  made  in  ten  years. 

This  furnishes  another  illustration  of  what  has  before  been 
again  and  again  mentioned,  that  a  leading  necessity  of  our 
schools  is  the  exercise  in  their  management  of  the  same  sagacity 
and  good  sense  that  are  employed  generally  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  private  affairs  of  mdividuals.  Probably  not  a  sm- 
gle  thoroughly  competent  teacher  can  be  found,  and  indeed 
scarcely  a  single  intelligent  person  conversant  with  the  re- 
quirements ana  characteristics  of  good  teaching  that  will  hesi- 
tate a  moment  in  asserting  the  [absolute  necessity  of  the  most 
common  articles  of  apparatus,  in  order  to  thorough,  rapid  and 
efficient  instruction  in  all  the  branches  required  by  the  laws  of 
most  States. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  satisfactory^  instruction  in  the 
sciedce  of  Geography  to  the  class  of  quite  young  minds  for 
whom  instruction  in  tnat  branch  is  required  from  our  schoolSi 
without  maps  and  globes.  The  blackboard  is,  of  course,  indis- 
pensable to  proper  teaching  of  Arithmetic,  and  it  is  hardly  less 
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80  to  efficient  teaching  of  Grammar,  Geography  and  Penman- 
ship  ;  and  yet  the  supply  of  blackboards  m  the  schools  is  mis- 
eraoly  inaaeqnate  for  even  common  and  only  ordinary  instruc- 
tion. The  result  is, — and  this  result  is  particularly  marked  in 
the  teaching  of  Geography, — that  not  only  less  progress  is 
made  by  an  ayerage  class,  m  any  given  time,  than  by  tne  help 
of  common  and  easily  procurea  articles  of  apparatus  could, 
and  in  most  cases,  woula  be  made  in  half  the  time ;  but  v/hat- 
ever  advance  is  made  is  less  certain  and  reliable.  Indeed  it  is 
the  want  of  time  for  demonstration,  illustration  and  remark, 
and  the  absence  of  the  means  and  appliances  to  make  demon- 
stration and  illustration  complete,  satisfactory  and  conclusive, 
to  which  mainly  we  owe  the  superficiality  and  incompleteness 
of  the  knowledge  given  of  Geography  and  Grammar  in  our 
schools,  which  unnecessarily  prolongs  the  time  given  to  the  ele- 
ments of  these  two  branches,  and  fetters  the  progress  and 
dwarfs  the  power  of  our  children. 

Intelligent  and  sagacious  men  do  not  allow  their  progress 
thus  to  be  impeded,  and  their  plans  foiled  by  a  deprivation  of 
those  instrumentalities  and  tools  within  their  reacn.  The  far- 
mer connot  afford,  as  he  says,  to  cut  his  gras  or  grain  with  the 
scythe  or  the  sickle,  but  provides  the  mower  and  reaper  or 
cradle  for  himself,  as  he  aoes  the  patent  chum  and  sewing- 
machine  for  his  wife  ;  and  he  relies  upon  the  accomplishment 
of  an  increased  amount  of  work,  with  the  same  expenditure  of 
time  and  labor,  as  an  ample  vindication  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
course. 

Precisely  so  in  our  schools ;  no  community  that  desires  the 
satisfactory  instruction  of  its  children,  and  values  their  time 
and  the  necessary  expense  of  its  school,  can  afford  to  forego  the 
use  of  those  articles  of  apparatus  that  easily  double  the  emcien- 
cv  of  instruction  that  may  be  imparted  within  a  given  time. 
To  the  objections  that  are  commonly  made,  that  teachers  do 
not  know  how  to  use,  and  do  not  use  apparatus  that  may  be 
supplied,  and  that  they  will  be  destroyed  by  rough  boys,  it 
may  be  replied  to  the  first  objection  that  such  teachers  are  in- 
competent, and  ought  not  to  be  employed ;  and  to  the  second, 
while  the  same  reply  is  appropriate  enough,  it  might  also  be 
said  that  the  liabiti^  of  this  particular  class  of  property  to  in- 
jury at  the  hands  oi  unruly  boys  is  no  greater  than  is  the  lia- 
bility of  other  kinds  of  property,  and  is  really  no  objection 
whatever.  No  man  refrains  from  planting  fruit-trees  because 
xmrvlj  boys  sometimes  steal  appleSf     The  protection  of  the 
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property  of  the  district,  whether  it  be  the  school  honse,  its  fur- 
niture or  its  apparatus,  should  be  uiade  the  duty  of  every 
teacher ;  and  by  making  immediate  reparation  of  any  damages 
caused,  or  a  suspension  from  school  invariable  and  uniform  al- 
ternatives throughout  the  State,  all  such  property  would  soon 
be  sufficiently  protected. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  the  disposition  to  provide 
for  the  schools  necessary  apparatus  within  certain  reasonable 
limits,  may  increase  and  extend  in  our  State.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  such  a  mean  and  beggarly  inventory  of  arti- 
cles so  necessary  for  the  advancement  ot  the  schools  would  now 
be  returned  from  any  other  free  State  in  the  Union. 

Teachers  may  do  very  much  to  provide  their  schools  with 
globes,  maps,  &c.,  by  personal  effort  and  activity.  A  personal 
solicitation  addressed  by  a  teacher  to  parents,  a  subscription  to 
be  presented  by  the  children  to  their  fathers,  a  public  exami- 
nation of  the  school  with  a  small  admission  fee,  are  some  of  the 
methods  which  have  been  successfully  adopted  by  enterprising 
teachers,  and  are  now  commended  to  all. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  in  this  connection,  to  note  that  a  mista- 
ken notion  is  prevalent, — that  the  Prudential  Committee  has 
no  legal  power  to  purchase  a  globe,  a  dictionary  or  a  set  of 
maps,  without  special  instruction  and  direction  of  the  district 
by  vote  in  school  meeting.  This  is  not  so :  when  a  person  is 
appointed  Prudential  Committee,  there  are  certain  general  du- 
ties prescribed  by  law  which  he  is  bound  to  discharge.  It  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  by  law,  ^^  to  see 
that  fuel,  furniture,  and  all  apparatus  and  things  necessary  for 
the  advantage  ot  the  School  be  provided, "  &c.  The  Prudential 
Committee  needs  no  special  direction  to  empower  him  to  pro- 
cure any  articles  of  apparatus  such  as  maps,  globes,  dictiona- 
ries, &c.,  provided  that,  in  his  judgment,  they  are  necessary 
"  for  the  advantage  of  the  school." 

A  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

From  year  to  year  the  reports  of  the  Superintendents  and 
educational  discussions  of  the  various  associations  have  urged 
the  desirability  and  the  expediency  of  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Normal  School ;  and  the  opinion  is  quite  generally  held 
by  many  of  the  most  intelligent  friends  of  education,  that  such 
a  school  would  be  well  attended,  and  would  operate  immedi- 
ately and  powerfully  in  the  improvement  of  our  schools.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  &at  such  a  school^  no- 
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der  favorable  circumstanceB,  if  well  sustained  bj  a  general  fa- 
vorable sentiment,  and  well  attended  bj  onr  teachers,  would 
furnish  a  class  of  teachers  better  qualified  as  instructors,  and 
would  do  much  through  the  models  of  thorough  teaching  that 
would  be  exhibited  by  its  graduates,  to  advance  and  elevate 
the  standard  of  qualification  that  would  generally  be  required 
of  our  teachers.  But  many  have  had  doubts,  notwithstanding 
this,  whether  the  time  has  yet  arrived  in  our  State  to  make  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School  an  object  of  definite 
and  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  education, 

I  have  never  urged  this  topic  to  any  ^reat  extent  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  Board,  for  reasons  that  have  seemed  suf- 
ficient, and  still  seem  to  avail  to  warrant  the  propriety  of  the 
course  taken.  Having  visited  the  Normal  Schools  of  other 
States,  and  having  been  quite  favorably  impressed  bv  an  ob- 
servation of  their  means  and  methods  of  instruction,  I  nave  not 
yet  been  able  clearly  to  see  that  a  concession  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  for  the  specific  training 
of  teachers  as  applicable  to  other  States  under  tneir  own  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  did  conclusively  vindicate  the  propriety  of 
the  adoption  of  the  same  policy  in  every  other  State,  whatever 
mav  be  its  own  educational  situation  and  circumstances. 

The  educational  position  of  our  own  State  is,  of  course,  to 
some  extent  peculiar,  and  requires  characteristic  and  perhaps 
peculiar  treatment.  Our  State  is  abundantly  able,  in  a  pecu- 
niary sense,  to  adopt  and  efficiently  support  any  educational 
system  or  school  establishment  that  may  commend  itself  to  the 
approval  of  the  good  sense  of  our  people.  In  this  respect  she 
will  compare  favorably  with  other  States ;  but  in  relation  to 
certain  educational  movements  she  occupies  a  different  posi- 
tion from  that,  for  instance,  of  Massachusetts.  There  education 
for  a  great  number  of  years  has  occupied  a  prominent,  if  not 
the  leading,  position,  as  a  topic  of  thought,  of  discussion  and 
of  legislation.     For  more  than  half  a  century,  at  least,  the  im- 

[)rovements  of  the  public  schools  has  been  a  topic  which  has 
argely  occupied  the  attention  and  enlisted  the  efforts  of  the 
ablest  men  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  men  occupying  the  most 
prominent  positions  in  political,  social  and  legislative  circles. 
The  public  mind  has  been  fully  stirred  and  agitated ;  every 
step  of  progressive  advancement  and  improvement  has  resulted 
from  a  severe  struggle ;  opposition  and  indifference  have  been 
fairly  conquered  atter  an  obstinate,  long  continued  and  well 
fought  contest    For  some  thirty  consecutive  years  the  facts  in 
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regard  to  the  Bitnation  and  wants  of  the  schools  have  been  an- 
naally  spread,  bj  official  report,  before  the  public,  till  an  op- 
position far  stronger  and  more  bitter  than  was  ever  known  in 
our  State  has  been  overcome,  if  not  silenced.  Thus  the  general 
pnblic  sentiment,  from  the  able  and  continued  discussion  of 
each  particalar  phase  of  the  whole  great  subject,  is  necessarily 
better  informed  and  better  prepared  to  receive  with  resigna- 
tion, if  not  with  welcome,  any  measures  dictated  by  an  en- 
lightened  educational  policy,  than  it  can  be  in  other  States 
where  less  discussion  has  prevailed. 

But  in  our  own  State,  official  and  State  supervision  begin- 
ning in  1848-9,  ceased  in  1851,  and  was  only  revived  in  lb56. 
And  it  is  only  within  the  last  six  years  that  any  success  has 
been  attained  in  the  annual  collection  and  dissemination  of  ac- 
curate information  in  relation  to  the  schools ;  and  as  yet,  the 
discussion  of  means  and  measures  for  the  improvement  of  our 
schools  has  been  mainly  confined  to  those  actually  engaged  in 
teaching,  th^  town  Superintendents  and  the  Stute  otfacials. 
The  time  has  not  yet  apparently  arrived  when  our  Vermont 
Everetts,  Websters,  Bantouls,  Sumners  and  Emersong  are  wil- 
ling to  jeopardize  their  political  standing  by  an  earnest,  active 
ana  sincere  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

In  these,  as  in  other  respects  differing  in  educational  posi- 
tion, it  does  not,  by  any  means,  follow  that  an  educational  po- 
licy that  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  one  State,  would  be 
equally  appropriate  and  successful  in  the  other. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  point  in  our  educational  progress  in 
this  State  where  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  give  much  and 
thoughtful  consideration  to  two  great  and  inevitable  educa- 
tional topics :  one  is  the  one  I  have  just  been  referring  to,  the 
expediency  and  desirability  of  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Normal  School,  and  the  other  is,  what  is  the  best  system  of  lo- 
cal supervision  of  our  public  schools.  While  neither  desiring, 
nor  indeed  prepared  for  a  careful  consideration,  in  the  present 
report,  of  either  of  the  topics  mentioned,  I  am  fully  aware  that 
suck  consideration  must  and  will  soon  be  had.  I  have  been  fa- 
vored with  a  communication  submitting  a  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Normal  School,  from  an  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful teacher,  who  is  a  Yermouter,  that  has  been  educated  at 
one  of  the  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts,  and  is  now  en- 
fiaged  as  Principal  in  one^  of  the  High  Schools  in  that  State. 
The  author  may  well  be  supposed  to  know  the  character  and 
distinguishing  excellencies  of  schools  of  that  description.  I 
here  insert  his  communication. 
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PLAN  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
AND  ENDOWMENT  OF  A  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

IN  VERMONT, 

This  plan  proposes : 

First. — ^Tbat  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be 
raised,  to  constitute  a  permanent  fund  for  the  endowment  of  a 
Normal  School  in  Vermont. 

The  income  (six  thousand  dollars)  will  be  sufficient  to  support 
the  School. 

Second. — ^That  this  sum  ($100,000)  be  divided  into  shares  of 
fifty  dollars  each, — producing  two  thousand  shares. 

Third. — ^That  one  share  of  fifty  dollars  shall  constitute  a 
scholarship,  and  each  shareholder  shall  be  entitled  to  send 
one  pupil  through  the  course  for  each  share  he  holds;  or  he 
may,  at  his  option,  dispose  of  his  stock  to  another,  who  may 
claim  the  same  privileges  as  the  original  holder. 

Fourth. — ^That  fifteen  years  be  allowed  for  claiming  the 
scholarships,  and  after  that  period  no  preference  shall  be  given 
to  the  shareholders.  This  will  tend  to  fill  the  school  at  once, 
and  thus  the  State  will  more  quickly  reap  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  such  a  school,  and  an  increased  public  interest 
will  be  the  result. 

Fifth. — That  sixty  dollars  shall  be  the  tuition  of  non-share- 
holders during  the  first  fifteen  years.  This  arrangement  will 
create  a  call  tor  scholarships,  from  those  who  desire  to  become 
members,  to  the  original  shareholders ;  and  as  these  can  be 
sold  at  an  advance  ot  from  five  to  ten  dollars,  it  will  aid  in 
disposing  of  the  original  stock. 

It  also  %}mpo%e9 : — 

Sixth. — ^That  the  School  may  safely  be  calculated  to  average 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

Seventh. — ^That  at  least  one-half  of  the  original  stockholders 
will  relinquish  their  claims  to  scholarships,  so  that  after  fifteen 
years  the  tuition  will  be  reduced  to  little  or  nothing. 

Eiglith. — ^That  there  are  towns  in  Vermont  which  will,  in 
consideration  of  the  permanent  location  of  this  School  in  their 
limits,  furnish  the  necessary  buildings  without  expense  to  the 
corporation,  and  that  from  such  towns  one  might  be  selected. 

Ninth. — ^That,  as  in  other  States,  booE^  publishers  will  gra- 
tuitously furnish  the  school  with  •text-books,  as  by  so  doing 
they  tend  largely  to  increase  their  circulation. 

This  plan  also  suggests: 
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That  the  L^dature  of  the  State  appropriate  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  to  the  corporation  as  soon  as  the 
other  seventy-five  thousand  has  been  snbscril^ed. 

SUMMARY. 

Salary  of  Principal $1,500 

«       "  1st  Assistant, 1,200 

«       "2d         "         1000 

«       "3d         "        800 

"        "4th        "         600 

Total  Salaries, $5,100 

Incidentals, < 900 

Total, $6,000 

1.  Income  of  $100,000  is  $6,000. 

2.  2,000  shares  at  $50  each  is  $100,000. 

3.  A  share  of  $50  constitntes  a  scholarship. 

4.  15  years  for  claiming  scholarships. 

5.  $60  constitute  scholarship  for  non-shareholders. 

6.  150  pupils  at  $25  per  year  is  $3,750. 

7.  16  years  at  $37,50  "       "     "  $56,250. 

1$100,000-$56,250  is  $43,750. 
150  pupils  at  $25  per  year  would,  in  less  than  12  years, 
cancel  the  $43,750 

Valuation  of  Vermont  (1860)  $101,481,833. 
$100,000  is  less  than  a  tenth  of  .01  (one  per  cent). 

Such  is  the  plan,  and  I  heartily  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  friends  of  education  in  our  State.  Not  being  myself  as 
yet  entirely  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  effort 
to  establish  a  State  Normal  School,  I  yet  have  a  great  and 
sincere  respect  for  the  opinions  of  many  who  are  earnest  advo- 
cates of  such  a  course  ;  and  I  hope  that  the  suggestions  of  the 
above  plan  may  result  in  a  discussion  that  shall  terminate  in 
some  decided  policy. 

Educational  reports  and  addresses  that  have  hitherto  favored 
Normal  Schools,  have  contained,  as  a  general  thing,  rather  the 
statements  of  the  particular  friends  of  such  a  system,  than  a 
full  discussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  policy  invol- 
Ted;  and  there  are  facts  and  reasons  that  have  been  and 
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might  again  be  cited  which  tend  to  throw  Bome  donbt  npon 
the  soundness  of  the  conclasions  generally  reached.  Having 
entirely  abstained  from  any  discassion  of  the  topic,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  now  to  state  the  reasons  that  have  induced  the  course 
taken,  as  they  may  tend  to  widen  and  enlarge  the  benetits  of 
any  discussion  that  may  ensue. 

Such  discussion  has  hitherto  been  avoided  then  because, 
in  the  iirst  place,  owing  to  the  want  of  sutficient  preceding  dis- 
cussion, it  was  believed  that  there  was  not  yet  such  state  of 
preparation  in  the  public  mind  as  would  give  any  reasonable 
probability  of  success  to  the  effort  to  establish  a  State  Normal 
School  were  an  effort  in  that  direction  really  made ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  truth  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  advocates 
of  improvement,  whether  in  a  moral  or  social  direction,  often 
to  become  the  opposers  of  prevalent  opinions  and  customs,  and 
the  supporters  of  unpopular  notions;  it  has  been  hitherto  a 
guiding  and  controlling  maxim  of  the  Board  and  its  Secretary 
never  to  make  an  earnest  and  strenuous  effort  to  change  the 
educational  policy  of  the  State  without  son\p  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success. 

In  the  second  place,  wherever  Normal  Schools  have  been  es- 
tablished, there  never  has  been  an  entire  unanimity  of  opinion 
in  their  favor :  but  a  large  proportion  of  intelligent  friends  of 
education, — constituting  probably  a  minority,  but  a  very  re- 
spectable minority, — have,  even  after  a  thorough  trial  of  the 
merits  of  the  State  Normal  School  system,  doubted  the  ex- 

Eediency,  economy,  and  efficiency  of  such  policy,  although  not 
aving  command  of  general  access  to  the  public  mind,  these 
doubts  have  not  been  generally  known« 

In  the  third  place,  if  the  merits  of  the  State  Normal  School 
system  be  generally  admitted  it  is  not  certain  that  the  results 
aimed  at  and  attained  may  not  be  reached  as  well  by  the  use  of 
other  means,  as  for  instance  the  partial  endowment  by  the 
State  of  a  limited  number  of  incorporated  academies,  upon 
condition  of  their  furnishing  normal  instruction  to  a  certain 
number  of  teachers  without  fee  or  for  a  limited  tuition.  Thia 
policy  has  been  adopted  by  several  States,  and  like  the  Nor- 
mal school  system  has  its  earnest  advocates  and  opposers;  and 
if  it  could  be  adopted  in  Vermont  would  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  public  schools  in  other  respects  as  well  as  in  furnishing 
normal  culture. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  differences 
which  the  operation  of  a  State  Normal  School  system  would 
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tend  to  cause  between  teachers  who  are  and  those  who  are  not 
gradoates  of  snch  schools,  and  the  divisions  and  jealousies  thus 
created,  do  not  over-balance  the  benefits  claimed  to  resalt 
therefrom. 

In  the  fifth  place,  whatever  the  claimed  or  conceded  merits 
of  the  system,  thej  are  not  pecaliar  to  State  Normal  Schools, 
so  called,  for  it  does  not  appear  why  a  thoroughly  well  taught 
public  graded  school  or  academy  will  not  give  to  its  pupils  as 
much  improvement  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
as  can  be  done  by  any  Normal  School. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  facts  that  graduates  of  Normal  Schools 
remain  nnempfoyed  in  our  midst,  and  that  our  own  best  quali- 
fied and  competent  teachers  are  annually  compelled  to  seek 
employment  and  adequate  remuneration  in  other  States,  show 
that  probably  in  the  event  of  the  successful  establishment  of  a 
State  Normal  State  its  graduates  would  not  find  employment 
in  oar  own  schools ;  and  therefore,  that  until  a  decided  change 
of  public  sentiment  occurs,  the  establishment  of  such  schools 
commends  itself  rather  as  a  measure  of  general  philanthropy 
than  of  State  policy,  as  it  wonld  result  in  no  more  benefit  to 
onr  State  than  to  others. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  have  prevented  a  previous 
discussion,  in  the  annual  reports,  of  this  inipprtant  topic,  but 
now  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  the  general  opinion 
of  the  State  is  demanding  that  some  measures  be  taken  to  supply 
the  schools  with  teachers  who  shall  in  some  way  have  received 
specific  training  for  their  vocation,  and  the  demand  must  ere 
lon^  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School, 
or  uie  adoption  of  other  adequate  measures. 

TH5  VERMONT  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

The  book  selected  by  the  Board  in  accordance  with  law, 
upon  the  Geography  and  History  of  the  State  has,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year,  been  published,  and  though  it  has  many  im- 
perfections, perhaps  necessarily  incident  in  a  first  edition  pub- 
lished hastily  as  it  was,  though  after  a  lon^  delay,  in  its  general 
desigp  and  character  it  seems  to  meet  with  a  cordial  reception. 
It  will  be  remembered  by  the  Board  that  as  the  general  pro- 
vision of  the  law  which  requires  special  instruction  in  the 
Geography  and  History  of  the  State  to  be  given  in  every 
school,  also  requires  in  the  same  clause  special  instruction  to  be 
given  likewise  in  the  constitution  and  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment, it  was  deemed  best,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  as  well 
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as  economy,  to  combine  these  several  topics  in  one  book,  and 
this  has  been  done.  The  book  selected  is  a  volume  of  some 
266  pages,  and  contains  the  Geography  and  History  of  the 
State,  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall ;  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  notes  and  explanations  by  Rev.  Pliny  H.  White ; 
the  Bill  of  rights  and  Constitution  of  Vermont ;  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence ;  the  Ordinance  of  '87  ;  a  tabular  and 
historical  view  of  the  relative  rank  in  population  of  the  differ- 
ent states ;  and  a  succinct  description  of  the  functions  of  the 
different  departments  of  the  General  Government ;  and  will  be 
found  a  very  convenient  little  volume  of  general  reference 
as  well  as  a  valuable  text-book  in  the  schools.  The  first  edi- 
tion was  quite  a  small  one,  consisting,  I  think,  of  only  five 
thousand  copies,  and  will  soon  without  doubt  be  followed  by 
others  in  which  present  errors  and  omissions  will  be  corrected. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  in  the  State  which  has 
resulted  in  a  change  of  the  general  law  requiring  specific  in- 
struction to  be  given  in  the  Constitution,  Geography  and  His- 
tory of  the  State,  several  other  States  have  taken  measures 
towards  the  adoption  of  the  same  policy.  A  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  intrinsic  value  and  power  of 
democratic  institutions,  and  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  method  of  operation  of  a  republican  government,  are 
most  manifestly  among  the  most  indispensable  qualifications 
of  an  intelligent  and  useful  citizenship.  The  curious  fact  that, 
while  the  necessity  for  such  knowledge  has  always  been  as- 
sumed as  the  logical  basis  on  which  the  right  to  tax  all  prop- 
erty for  the  support  of  public  free  schools  is  made  to  rest,  this 
special  knowledge  is  almost  the  only  specialty  which  the 
schools  of  our  own  and  other  States  have  made  no  effort  to 
teach,  is  one  of  the  most  inexplicable  facts  attending  our  edu- 
cational history. 

The  absurdity  of  neglecting  these  matters  in  the  public 
schools  seems  at  last  to  have  made  itself  manifest  to  all,  and 
all  are  now  united  in  demanding  that  whatever  be  neglected 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  this  important  matter  of 
teaching  the  children  while  young  some  appreciation  of  the 
truth  and  majesty  of  the  leading  principles  of  democracy,  and 
of  filling  the  young  hearts  with  a  warm,  a  strong  and  intelli- 
gent attachment  to  the  land  and  State  of  their  birtli,  and  to  its 
government  and  institutions,  shall  receive  direct  and  earnest 
attention.  The  late  terrible  rebellion  has  taught  us  all  many 
things,  and  among  them  all  nothing  more  certainly  and  con- 
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yincingly  than  this,  that  the  real  and  true  power  of  our  ffovem- 
ment  consists,  more  than  in  arms  and  munitions  and  ordnance, 
in  a  general  perception  of  the  breadth  and  power  and  scope 
and  lostice  of  the  rnndamental  principles  of  oar  government, 
and  \n  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  determination  to  vindicate 
its  adequacy  to  our  political  necessities. 

THE  AUTHORIZED  LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

The  experiment  made  in  1859  to  increase  the  efBciencj  and 
economy  of  the  operation  of  our  school  system,  by  an  author- 
itative selection  of  school  text-books,  has  sncceeded  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations,  even  of  its  warmest  friends. 
Such  experiments  had  been  met  with  only  partial  success  else- 
where, and  in  many  States  had  entirely  failed ;  but  the  extent 
to  which  the  expense  of  the  schools  had  for  many  years  been 
aagmented  by  unnecessary  and  frequent  change  of  school 
books,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  impaired  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  classes  which  resulted  directly  and,  as  it  appeared, 
inevitably  from  the  multiplicity  of  text-books,  warranted  the 
making  of  a  strong  effort  to  remedy  the  evils,  by  the  selec- 
tion of  a  list  of  school  text-books  that  should  have  some  proba- 
bility of  a  permanent  tenure  in  the  schools. 

Upon  investigation,  there  appeared  to  be  good  reasons  for 
the  tailnres  that  had  attended  similar  efforts  in  the  State.  In 
some  the  nature  of  the  laws  establishing  an  authentic  list  of 
books  was  of  so  arbitrary  a  nature,  that,  on  this  account  an  op- 
position was  immediately  created  thereby,  strong  enough  to  de- 
feat the  successful  operation  of  the  law  in  actual  operation.  In 
other  States  the  law  was  so  administered  as  to  create  a  sort  of 
book  monopoly  that  was  repulsive  to  the  general  sense,  and 
of  course,  this  secured  the  repeal  of  the  Taw  after  a  short 
time. 

After  the  passage  of  the  law  directing  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  a  selection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  it 
was  seen  that  the  nature  of  the  law  which,  while  it  was  impera- 
tive and  binding  upon  the  Board  and  Superintendents  and 
teachers,  left  an  acquiescence  with  its  provisions  to  the  volun- 
tary option  and  good  sense  of  the  parents  and  citizens,  without 
any  attempt  whatever  of  compulsion  upon  them,  was  such  as 
to  relieve  it  entirely  from  all  imputation  of  arbitrariness;  and 
that  if  the  law  could  be  so  administered  as  to  cause  the  least 
possible  expense,  and  avoid  all  tendency  to  the  creation  of  any 
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monopoly  in  school  books,  it  would  have  a  fair  prospect  of 

BOCCOSS. 

It  was  then  manifestly  the  true  policy  of  the  Board,  as  it 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  to  avoid  these  two  great 
sources  of  difficulty  and  opposition  ;  and  a  pre-determination  to 
avoid  them  was  the  leading  features  of  the  course  of  the  Board 
in  making  the  selection  which  they  did.  Determining  then, 
to  make  no  change  of  books  in  any  of  the  various  branches  of 
study  where  the  books  themselves,  though  perhaps  not  the  best 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  were  of  a  fair  degree  of  excellence 
and  sufficient  for  the  schools,  and  were  already  in  use  in  the 
schools  to  any  very  considerable  extent ;  and  also  resolving  to 
make  the  selection  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  all  appear- 
ance of  monopoly,  they  proceeded  to  choose  the  list  Giving 
public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  their  meeting  for  the 
purpose,  publishers  of  school  books  were  invited  to  attend,  and 
some  thirty  different  houses,  by  themselves  or  their  agents,  did 
attend.  The  peculiar  merits  of  the  different  books  were  set 
forth  by  their  proprietors,  and  then  declining  to  eject  from  the 
schools  books  that  were  in  general  use  and  were  tolerably  ac- 
ceptable, they  made  a  selection  of  books  for  the  schools,  having 
reference  to  all  the  important  considerations,  of  intrinsic  value, 
general  use,  and  the  prices  at  which  the  books  could  be  fur- 
nished, in  such  a  way  as  to  distribute  the  list  among  as  many 
different  publishing  houses  as  was  practicable  under  all  the 
circumstances.  And  in  inquiring  concerning  the  prices,  the 
query  was  as  to  the  prices  at  which  the  books  would  be  fur- 
nished to  the  book  sellers  of  the  State,  thus  endeavoring  to 
avoid  any  unnecessary  and  unadvisable  change  of  the  chan- 
nels of  the  regular  book  trade.  The  list  thus  made  became, 
immediately  upon  publication,  of  binding  force  upon  the  Board, 
Superintendents  and  teachers,  and  went  into  practical  opera- 
tion. At  first  no  clause  of  the  revised  school  law  met  with 
so  savage  and  determined  opposition,  but  in  less  than  eighteen 
months  this  opposition  almost  entirely  ceased,  and  now  for  sev- 
eral years  scarce  a  word  of  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  law 
has  been  heard,  although  many  good  teachers  and  friends  of  the 
school  have,  and  with  good  reason,  objected  to  the  character 
of  some  of  the  books  selected;  but  knowing  the  reasons  which 
influenced  their  selection  and  the  difficulties  that  always  must 
attend  the  operation  of  a  law  of  this  nature,  have  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  the  law,  hoping  that  whenever  a  new  selection  should 
be  made,  better  books  would  be  substituted. 
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The  operation  of  the  law  may  be  said  to  have  given  general 
satisfaction  within  the  State,  and  has  attracted  mnch  atten- 
tion in  other  States,  and  not  only  has  it  been  well  spoken  of 
by  the  edncational  ofBcials  of  other  States  and  recommen- 
ded for  imitation  as  the  simplest  and  most  effectnal  known 
law  npon  this  subject,  but  attempts  have  at  different  times  been 
made  to  secnre  its  adoption  elsewhere. 

From  the  very  absence  of  compulsion  in  the  law,  it  can  only 
slowly  come  into  general  operation,  and  it  has  increased  the 
sphere  of  its  practical  operation  as  rapidly  as  conid  have  been 
anticipated.  It  has  also  operated  favorablv  upon  the  schools, 
diminishing  the  diversity  of  books,  and  the  multiplication  of 
classes,  and  thus  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction 
given,  and  at  the  same  time  has  saved  a  large  and  useless  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  the  purchase  of  unnecessary  books,  and 
nas  delivered  the  people  and  the  schools  from  one  of  the 
CTeatest  pests  of  times  subsequent  to  the  departure  of  the  chil- 
aren  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  the  Nile,  a  class  of  wandering, 
mercenary  and  persistent  book  agents,  from  whom  it  has  very 
effectually  taken  their  vocation. 

It  is  believed  that  it  is  demonstrably  true  that  the  single 
clause  of  the  revised  school  law  providing  for  an  authentic  list 
of  school  text-books  has  saved  to  the  people  of  the  State  a  use- 
less expenditure  annually  of  more  than  $20,000. 

The  time  limited  for  the  continuance  of  the  list  of  books  se- 
lected expired  by  limitation  of  the  original  law  in  1864,  but 
this  time  has  by  act  of  Legislature  been  extended  to  1867,  and 
this  without  recommendation  of  the  Board  or  any  solicitation 
from  the  agents  of  the  State,  thus  giving  convincing  testimony 
of  the  general  satisfaction  both  with  the  law  and  its  practical 
operation. 

I  have  been  informed  within  the  past  year  that  the  agents 
of  certain  houses  are  diligently  endeavoring  to  create  dissatis- 
faction with  the  law  and  the  selection  of  books  made  under  it. 
If  the  effort  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  securing  in  advance 
favorable  consideration  for  the  books  published  by  those  firms 
as  preparatory  to  the  new  selection  that  may  possibly  be  made 
in  1887, — it  may  not  be  considered  very  objectionable ;  but  if 
it  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  general  dissatisfaction 
with,  and  direct  disregard  of  existing  laws  of  the  State,  it  will 
generally,  I  trust,  be  met  as  it  has  m  several  instances,  with 
the  declaration  from  those  connected  with  the  schools  officially, 
that  while  the  law  stands  it  should  be  observed  by  every  friend 
of  education. 
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When  the  time  arrives  for  the  revision  of  the  list,  and  the 
Board  are  called  upon  to  act  in  making  another  selection,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  any  pab- 
hshing  house  to  induce  a  violation  of  the  existing  law,  will 
operate  to  exclude  that  house  from  participation  in  any  benefits 
that  may  ensue  from  such  selection. 

TOWN  EDUCATIONAL  LIBRARIES. 

How  may  we  with  the  most  economy,  certainty  and  rapidity, 
improve  our  schools  ?  This  is  the  question  to  which  it  is  the 
main  business  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  its  agents  to 
find  satisfactory  responses ;  and  it  is  a  question  which  adresses 
itself  with  emphasis,  not  only  to  every  parent,  the  character  of 
whose  children  is  in  great  measure  dependent  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  public  schools,  but  to  every  intelligent  citizen  and 
to  every  tax-payer.  Schools  we  shall  always  have  while  oar 
republic  endures,  and  these  schools  will  be  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  direct  taxation  for  their  support ;  and,  in  an 
age  that  is  characteristically  progressive  and  giveti  to  improve- 
ment in  everv  other  direction,  a  constant  effort  to  improve  the 
scope  and  ef^ctiveness  of  the  schools  is  inevitable,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  success  of  this  effort  and  the  improvement  secured 
will  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  schools  be  increased.  In 
view,  then,  of  the  great  present  expense  of  supporting  the 
schools  as  they  are,  and  of  the  certain  prospect  of  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  work  which  the  schools  will  accomplish,  and 
of  the  money  that  will  be  required  to  sustain  them,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  pecuniary,  as  well  as  of  moral  and  social  importance, 
that  a  common  effort  be  made  to  add  to  their  efiSciency  by  the 
use  of  every  means  that  gives  reasonable  promise  of  success.  It 
is  true  everywhere  and  under  all  circumstances,  that  whatever 
increases  the  power  and  enlarges  the  capacity  of  the  teacher 
must  necessarily  add  to  the  value  and  elevate  the  character  of 
the  school.  This  general  truth  applies  to  the  schools  of  our 
own  State  with  special  force,  on  account  of  peculiarities  to 
which  reference  nas  been  oiten  made.  The  teachers  of  oar 
public  schools  as  a  class,  are  quite  young,  younj?er  it  is  believed 
than  the  teachers  of  any  other  of  the  Eastern  States ;  because, 
the  rate  of  compensation  here  being  less,  and  permanent  em- 
ployment in  a  given  school  being  exceptional,  the  older  and 
more  experienced  teachers  are  continually  seeking  higher  wages 
and  more  permanent  engagements  elsewhere.     Thus  yoang, 
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our  teacben  have  less  of  the  skill  that  comes  from  experienee 
OD  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  are  far  more  likely  to  accept 
and  adopt  sach  improvements  in  the  measures  and  methods  of 
teaching  and  governing  as  are  demonstrably  worthy  of  accep- 
tation. Long  experience  in  teaching,  while  it  gives  a  certaia 
kind  of  tact  and  skill  that  are  of  great  value  and  can  come  from 
no  other  sonrce,  does  also,  beyond  question,  in  many  instances 
disincline  the  teacher  to  vary  at  all  from  the  stereotvped  meth- 
ods  of  instruction  to  which  from  long  use  he  has  oecome  at- 
tadied.  This  fact,  which  is  universally  known,  is  exceedingly 
unfortunate,  because  in  no  direction  whatever,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  no  topic  whatever,  have  greater  advances  been  made 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  than  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 

fiving  instruction  in  the  elements  of  knowledge,  unless  per- 
aps  we  except  one  or  more  of  the  physical  sciences  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  previously  to  that  time.  The 
statement  is  often  made  that  the  schools  of  the  present  dsj  are 
no  better  than  were  those  of  forty  years  ago ;  but  neverthelesSi 
it  is  true  beyond  a  question  that  in  the  better  common  schools 
of  our  own  State,  as  of  other  States,  many  children  of  twelve 
and  thirteen  years  of  age  have  a  more  valuable  knowledge  of 
Geography,  are  more  proficient  in  intellectual  Arithmetic,  and^ 
understand  more  fully  the  practical  application  both  in  writing 
and  speaking  of  the  principles  of  English  Grammar,  and  have 
a  greater  developement  of  the  reasonmg  powers,  than  was  at- 
tained in  the  best  existing  schools  of  forty  years  ago  by  pupils 
of  sixteen  and  eighteen,  unless  in  now  and  then  an  exceptional 
instance.  The  true  philosophy  of  teaching,  the  natural  order 
of  development  of  the  various  faculties,  and  the  correct  theory 
of  school  government,  are  much  better  understood  than  former- 
ly, and  a  steadily  progressive  improvement,  in  topics  of  study, 
in  methods  of  instruction  and  or  discipline,  and  m  the  means 
and  instrumentalities  by  which  these  methods  are  made  eflfec- 
tive,  is  plainly  and  generally  perceptible. 

It  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment  in  eveiy 
point  of  view  that  the  comparatively  young  and  inexperienced 
teachers  of  our  schools  should  have  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  real  and  true  improvements  in  means 
and  methods  that  have  approved  themselves  to  the  judgment 
of  the  best  teachers.  With  no  State  provision  for  normal 
training  and  comparatively  few  graded  and  High  Schools  upon 
which  they  can  relv,  our  young  teachers  must  depend  for  im- 
provement in  their  methods  upon  the  wisdom  gained  from 
10 
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their  o^foi  ezperience,  or  upon  such  knowledge  as  can  be  ao- 
qaired  from  the  writings  of  experienced  and  saccessfal  teachers, 
or  their  personal  interconrse  with  them,  ^ow,  although  books 
Dj>on  the  subject  of  education  in  all  its  yarious  phases  have 
abounded  in  latter  years,  but  comparatively  few  of  the  best  of 
this  class  are  accessible  to  the  teachers  employed  in  our  schools. 
The  demand  for  books  of  this  description  has  been  so  exceed- 
ing small  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  never  found  in 
geneiral  circulation,  and  can  seldom  be  obtained  in  the  book 
stores  of  the  State.  And  if  such  books  were  commonly  and 
easily  accessible,  the  compensation  of  our  teachers  is  so  small 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  larger  proportion  of 
them  to  buy  them. 

Yet  books  of  this  description,  not  exceeding  a  dozen  in  num- 
ber, could  easily  be  selected  by  one  competent  to  choose,  a 
careful  study  of  which  would  certainly  double  the  power  in  the 
schools  of  more  than  half  the  teachers  of  our  State.  When  at 
the  Teachers'  Institutes,  by  exhibiting  a  selection  of  a  few  of  the 
most  practical  and  useful  books  upon  education,  an  opportuni- 
ty has  been  given  to  examine  them,  it  has  been  exceedingly 
interesting  to  witness  the  interest  and  avidity  with  which  their 
contents  have  been  scrutinized,  and  with  wnat  earnestness  in- 

auiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  best  method  of  procuring 
lem.  Very  many  of  the  younger  and  many  of  the  older 
teachers  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  to 
read  and  profit  by  such  means  of  self-improvement  if  offered. 
On  this  account  1  desire  again  to  recommend,  as  I  have  often 
done  before,  the  establishment  of  Town  Educational  Libraries, 
as  a  cheap,  and  very  hopeful  means  of  furnishing  to  the 
teachers  opportunities  of  self-culture.  A  library  of  education- 
al books  that  would  not  cost  more  than  $60,  might  easily  be 
selected  that,  if  a  sufiScient  stimulus  were  afforded  by  the  local 
sentiment  of  each  town  to  encourage  and  urge  their  perusal, 
would  become  a  very  powerful  agency  for  good,  operating 
through  the  teachers  upon  the  schools.  The  experiment  has 
in  several  localities  been  tried  and  always  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial and  satisfactory  results.  The  School  Registers  for  seve- 
fal  years  hav^e  contained  a  small  list  of  educational  books  that, 
though  not  very  expensive,  are  practical  and  useful  and  are 
recommended  as  a  nucleus  for  libraries  of  the  kind  referred  to* 
The  funds  necessary  for  the  procurement  of  such  a  library 
eould  easily  be  raised  in  almost  any  locality  in  this  State  if  one 
or  two  inaividuals  would  undertake  the  work,  and  the  yery 
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subscription  for  snch  a  parpose  woald  excite  an  interest  in  the 
parents  that  would  favorably  affect  the  schools ;  and  if  snch  a 
nacleus  should  perchance  expand  into  a  local  general  Town  Li- 
brarie,  no  harm  could  ensue.  Free  Libraries,  accessible  to  all 
under  proper  rcj^ulations,  are  among  the  most  unobjectionablci 
innocent  and  reliable  instrumentalities  that  ever  have  existed 
for  general  improvement. 

I  most  earnestly  and  heartily  commend  the  formation  of 
Town  Educational  Libraries  to  all  friends  of  education. 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Very  much  of  improvement  has  resulted  to  the  teachers  of 
schools  from  the  various  Town,  County  and  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociations which  have  sprung  into  existence  mainly  within  tlie 
last  ten  years.  Such  Associations,  entirely  voluntary  and 
self-sustaining  in  their  character,  by  gathering  together  those 
actually  engaged  in  the  vocation  of  teaching,  for  the  considerar 
tion  of  topics  connected  with  education  in  all  its  many  rela- 
tions to  parents,  teachers,  citizens  and  the  communities,  have 
exercisea  a  very  beneficent  influence  in  various  directions,  and 
b^  different  means.  The  Town  Associations  have  been  very 
diverse  in  character,  but  seldom  have  failed  to  affect  the  schools 
generally.  Sometimes  thev  have  originated  in  an  entirely 
spontaneous  movement  on  the  part  of  tne  teachers  themselves, 
who  have  united  in  holding  meetings,  now  in  one  school-house, 
now  in  another,  and  inviting  the  parents  to  participate,  have  by 
an  interchange  of  views,  and  a  comparison  of  methods,  not 
only  accomplished  much  in  mutual  improvement,  but  have 
awakened  a  new  interest  on  their  own  part  in  their  calling,  and 
have  stirred  the  sympathy  and  secured  the  co-operation  of  the 
parents.  Sometimes  the  Town  Superintendent  nas  called  the 
teachers  together  and  suggesting  the  propriety  of  securing  the 
intervention  of  associatea  effort  has  nimself  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  formation  of  an  educational  society  for  mutual  im- 

Cvement.  It  has  been  often  the  case  that  such  an  interest 
been  awakened  that  some  of  the  school-hou9e8  would  be 
found  too  small  to  contain  the  audiences  that  would  gather  to- 
gether, attracted  solely  by  the  exercises  of  the  Association.  A 
Scotch  of  the  character,  operation  and  effects  of  an  Associa- 
tion of  this  character  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Hyde, 
the  very  efficient  Superintendent  of  Hardwick,  quoted  in  this 
report,  to  which  I  venture  to  ask  particular  attention. 
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The  OooDty  AfiBociationB  are  composed  mainly  of  the  teachers 
of  Ae  BchoolB  in  the  Oonntj,  ot  those  who  have  been  teachers, 
and  of  those  particularly  interested  in  the  schools,  and  are  gen- 
erally^ larger,  and  often  are  qnite  nnmeronsly  attended.  The 
exercises  consist  of  essays,  addresses  and  practical  discussions 
of  methods  of  instruction  in  the  varioas  branches.  They  are 
not  generally  permanently  located,  bat  move  about  from  town 
to  town  for  successive  meetings,  thus  bringing  together  audien- 
ces from  the  different  towns  m  succession,  and  so  after  a  time 
widening  the  sphere  of  their  influence  and  extending  the  scope 
of  their  operation. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association,  consisting  of  representatives 
from  the  schools  of  every  grade  and  kind  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  has  in  later  years  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  in 
influence,  and  annually  gathers  a  numerous  and  very  intelli- 
gent audience  of  thoughttul  and  earnest  friends  of  education, 
and  has  exerted  a  very  perceptible  and  favorable  effect  upon 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  State.  As  yet  it  has  been  difScult 
to  attract  the  attention  and  enlist  the  co-operation  of  influential 
men  outside  of  the  school,  and  the  pulpits;  but  an  improvement 
in  this  particular  begins  to  be  apparent,  and  ere  long,  affording 
audiences  that  any  man  might  be  glad  to  address,  uie  eminent 
men  in  political  and  social  life  will  be  ready  to  give  their 
presence  and  their  assistance,  as  is  done  in  other  States,  and 
still  more  beneficent  effects  will  be  perceived. 

From  the  very  nature  of  these  Associations,  dependent  en- 
tirely upon  the  voluntary  support  of  the  teachers,  and  reiving 
mainly  upon  the  efforts  of  tnose  actually  engaged  in  teaching 
for  their  capacity  to  furnish  instruction  and  entertainment, 
they  draw  out,  and  by  drawing  out,  ^ve  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment, to  much  intellectuafcapacity  that  otherwise  might 
remain  forever  latent,  and  thus  do  much  for  the  education  of 
teachers  as  a  class.  They  also  do  verv  much  in  preparing  the 
general  public  sentiment  of  the  people  to  co-operate  with  the 
agencies  which  the  State  employs  in  the  worK  of  education, 
and  tlius  add  powerfully  to  their  efiiciency.  They  also  stimu- 
late inquiry  and  arouse  a  spirit  of  investigation  and  scrutiny 
into  the  value  and  real  wortn  of  present  and  prospective  move- 
ments in  the  field  of  educational  labor,  and  thus  tend  to  make 
all  such  movements  to  be  more  carefully  conceived  and  more 
ef^utiously  and  therefore  more  safely  executed,  and  in  this 
way  exercise  a  very  beneficial  influence.  I  have  alwavs  been 
ready  and  glad  to  acknowledge  my  own  sense  of  obhgatiMi, 
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as  one  of  the  agents  of  the  State,  to  all  snch  Afisociations  for  the 
▼ery  valuable  aid  rendered,  and  desire  heartily  and  pointedly 
to  ask  for  them  the  favorable  consideration  of  all.  They  are 
among  the  most  inexpensive,  safe  and  valuable  a^ncies  within 
our  reach,  and  their  encouragement  and  multiplication  is  very 
desirable. 

So  highly  are  these  Associations  valued  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  that  b^  the  general  law  of  that  State, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  example  is  entirely  worthy  of  imitation  in  other 
States.  In  chap.  35,  of  the  General  Statutes  of  Massachusetts 
are  the  following  provisions. 

Sec  4.  **  When  a  County  Association  of  teachers  and  others 
^  holds  semi-annual  meetings  of  not  less  than  two  days  each,  for 
^^the  express  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  public 
M  schools,  it  shall  receive  fifty  dollars  a  year  from  tlie  commou- 
^^  wealth. 

See.  5.  ^^  Upon  the  certificate  under  oath  of  the  President 
<«  and  Secretary  of  such  Association  to  the  Governor,  that  two 
**  semi-annual  meetings  have  been  held  in  accordance  with  the 
^^  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  he  shall  draw  his  warrant 
^^  m  favor  of  such  association  for  the  sum  aforesaid." 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  LAW  RECOMMENDED. 

I  recommend  to  your  Hon.  Board  that  an  efibrt  be  made 
to  procure  the  following  modifications  of  existing  laws : 

Ist.  A  restoration  ot  the  provision  of  law  as  it  existed  prior 
to  the  last  revision,  requiring  each  District  Clerk  to  make  a 
list  of  the  families  and  resident  children  in  each  district  on  the 
first  day  oi  January  annually. 

2nd.  The  enactment  of  law  bv  which  district  clerks  may 
charge  to  their  districts  a  reasonable  sum  for  their  labor  in  the 
procurement  of  statistics  pursuant  to  law. 

8d.  The  enactment  of  law  by  which  it  shall  be  made  un- 
lawful to  pay  any  compensation  to  a  teacher  for  his  services  as 
such,  who  fails  to  keep  the  records  required  by  law  to  be  kept 
in  the  school  register  of  his  school. 

4th.  The  enactment  of  law  by  means  of  which  the  Town 
Superintendent  of  schools,  on  revoking  the  certificate  of  a 
teacher,  shall  be  required  to  file  in  the  town  clerk's  o£Sce  a 
written  statement  of  the  reasons  of  snch  revocation. 

6th.  The  enactment  of  law  by  which  power  shall  be  given 
to  towD8|  so  electing  to  do,  to  alnilish  all  aistrict  organiutions 
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within  their  bonnds,  take  poeseseion  of  and  accoant  for  all  dis- 
trict property,  pay  all  district  debts,  and  in  their  municipal 
capacity  assnmeall  ordinary  functions  and  perform  all  ordinary 
duties  of  districts. 

The  first  three  modifications  are  sng^sted  in  order  to  improve 
and  make  more  thorough  and  reliable  the  existing  system  for 
the  collection  of  statistical  information.  The  necessity  of  reli- 
able intormation  in  order  to  secure  safe  and  wholesome  legisla- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  public  schools  has  been  so  often  presented 
that  it  will  not  again  be  urged  here ;  and,  if  such  importance 
be  conceded,  the  manifest  tendency  of  the  modifications  of  law 
suggested  to  secure  a  more  faithful  discharge  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  district  clerks,  who  are  the  prominent  agents  in 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  required  statistical  know- 
ledge, will  sufiiciently  vindicate  the  propriety  of  the  change  of 
law  sugorested. 

The  third  modification  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
efficacy  of  the  statistical  arrangement  already  made,  because, 
notwithstanding  the  requirement  of  the  law,  that  the  teacher 
shall  fill  out  his  portion  of  the  school  register  ^'  previous  to  the 
receipt  of  his  wages,"  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
seems  to  dispense  with  the  full  discharge  of  his  statistical  duties 
as  prerequisite  to  any  legal  payment  of  his  wages.  Under  a 
similar  system  in  a  sister  8tate,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
fortify  and  give  point  to  the  general  language  of  the  law,  by 
a  special  enactment  requiring  a  specific  discharge  of  the  duty 
referred  to  under  penalty.    The  enactment  is  as  follows : — 

''The  several  school  teachers  shall  faithfully  keep  the  Reg- 
''isters  furnished  to  them  and  make  due  return  thereof  to  the 
''  school  committee,  or  such  person  as  they  may  designate,  and 
"  no  teacher  shall  be  entitlea  to  receive  payment  for  services 
''  until  the  Register,  properly  filled  up  and  completed,  shall 
be  so  returned. 

The  fourth  modification  of  law  is  suggested  in  order  to  put 
as  effectual  a  guard  as  possible  against  either  rashness,  or  undue 
and  despotic'severity  in  the  exercise  by  the  Superintendent  of 
the  power  of  revoking  the  certificate  of  a  teacher  under  certain 
circumstances  and  for  certain  specific  causes.  The  power  it- 
self is  harsh  and  somewhat  arbitrary  in  its  nature,  and  it  is 
necessarily  so  ;  but  such  being  its  nature,  there  vnll  often  be 
danger  of  its  non-exercise,  however  necessary  on  account  of  its 
apparent  severity  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  its  improper  exer- 
cise in  pofleible  casea  when  some  degree  of  undue  personal  feel- 
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isg  may  have  mingled  itself,  nnwittiDglj  perhaps,  with  the 
motives  that  have  led  to  the  revocatioD  of  a  teacher's  certificate. 
Id  several  iDstances  cases  have  occurred  withiD  the  last  two  or 
three  years  that  have  demonstrated  the  advisability  of  throw- 
ing some  safe-gnard  around  the  exercise  of  this  necessary 
power.  It  is  believed  that  the  protection  suggested  will  be  at 
once  quiet  and  entirely  effective,  while  it  will  add  to,  rather 
than  impair,  the  real  force  of  the  law  in  regard  to  revocation. 
On  the  one  hand  a  Superintendent  whose  written  statement  of 
the  reasons  that  led  him  to  sever  the  legal  connection  between 
a  teacher  and  his  school,  is  to  be  placed  on  file  in  a  public  of- 
fice and  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  every  one  interested  in 
any  way  in  the  schools  will  be  apt  to  proceed  with  great 
caution  in  any  case  requiring  his  official  intervention ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  prospective  lodgement  in  the  Town  Clerk's 
office  of  a  detailed  statement  of  reasons  leading  to  the  possible 
revocation  of  a  certificate,  will  tend  to  induce  teachers  to  more 
than  common  faithfulness. 

The  fifth  modification  of  law  is  suggested  to  endeavor  to 
turn  general  attention  towards  the  great  and  unjust  inequality 
of  taxation  caused  to  different  individuals  by  the  operation  of 
the  existing  school  system.  Towns  have  always  had  su- 
preme  control  of  the  territorial  extension  of  school  districts,  and 
this  function  has  frequently  been  exercised  with  far  less  con- 
sideration generally,  and  particularly  with  less  special  reference 
to  the  equalization  of  all  taxes  necessary  in  the  support  of  the 
public  schools,  than  the  importance  of  consequences  that  must 
necessarily  result,  would  seem  to  have  deserved.    In  conse- 

?iuence  of  this,  school  districts  throughout  the  State  will  be 
ound  to  differ  widely  in  both  numerical  and  pecuniary 
strength.  This  necessarily  causes  an  inequality  of  necessary 
taxation  that  bears  often  with  exceeding  severity  upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  pupils.  It  will  be  often  found,  in  the  same  town, 
that  one  district  will  have  a  Orand  List  ten  times  as  large  as 
will  be  the  list  of  another  district.  Hence,  in  this  case,  the  one 
district,  for  fuel,  for  erecting  or  repairing  the  school-house,  or 
to  defray  any  other  necessary  expense,  will  of  course  b'3  com- 
pelled to  levy  ten  times  as  large  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List,  as 
IS  required  in  the  stronger  districts.  The  object  of  the  modifi- 
cation is  to  require  the  leading  expenses  of  supporting  schools, 
to  be  paid,  if  a  town  so  elects,  by  a  general  tax  upon  the 
whole  property  of  the  town.  This  would  require  each  man  to 
contribute,  precisely  according  to  his  pecuniary  ability  to  sus- 
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tain' the  necessary  barden,  towards  defraying;  the  expenses  of 
the  free  schools.  Beside  the  manifest  propriety  and  justice  of 
such  requirement,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  such  reqairement 
that  the  town,  if  they  so  elect,  should  in  common  be  taxed  for 
the  expenses  of  school,  would  tend  very  strongly  towards  the 
diminution  of  district  organizations,  a  aecrease  of  the  number 
of  school-houses,  an  enlargement  of  the  size  of  the  schools,  and 
therefore  would  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  economizing  the 
general  expenditure  for  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  thus  doing,  would  vastly  increase  their  efficiency. 

And  now,  leaving  many  topics  of  equal  interest  and  impor> 
tance  untouched,  and  with  an  expectation,  from  certain  signifi- 
cant  indications,  that  the  approaching  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture will  be  one  of  unusual  importance  to  the  educational  pro- 
gress of  the  State,  with  a  feeling  of  gratification  at  the  progress 
made  since  the  organization  of  the  Board,  and  of  entire  nope* 
lulness  as  to  the  future,  I  feel  constrained  by  the  propriety  of 
bringing  this  report  to  a  close  to  leave  the  whole  subject  to 
the  known  interest  and  care  of  your  Honorable  Board. 

J.  8.  AT)  A  MS,  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legxslalure  of  the  State  of  Vermont  : 

Gentlemen  : 

In  submitting  their  Tenth  Annual  Report,  the  Board 
of  Education  are  happy  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  say  that  the 
common  schools  of  Vermont  continue  to  be  in  a  thriving,  and,  in 
many  respects,  satisfactory  condition.  The  facts  which  justify  this 
representation  appear  at  large  in  the  accompanying  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  ;  and  they  indicate  that  there  is  an  unabated 
popular  interest  in  our  school  system,  and  a  steady,  though  rot 
rapid,  improvement  in  the  schools  themselves.  This  improvement 
does  not,  indeed,  equal  the  desires  of  their  friends,  but  it  is  an 
ample  reward  for  past  labors,  and  an  urgent  incentive  to  future 
and  more  vigorous  efibrts. 

Referring  to  the  Secretary's  Report  for  exact  information  as  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  schools,  and  for  the  discussions  sug^ 
gested  by  that  information,  the  Board  desire  to  call  attention  to  one 
subject  which  they  regard  as  of  vital  importance — a  higher  stan- 
dard of  qualifications  for  school  teachers.  This  subject  is  rendered 
flpecially  important  at  the  present  time  by  two  considerations. — 
The  number  of  experienced  teachers,  particularly  of  male  teachers, 
is  probably  smaller  now  than  at  any  previous  time  for  many  years. 
Many  of  them  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  country,  and  others 
have  been  diverted  into  more  lucrative  employments.  Besides  this, 
the  same  causes  have  operated  in  other  States  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  their  teachers,  and  they  are  seducing  some  of  our  best  teach- 
ers by  the  ofler  of  wages  twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  any  of 
our  school  districts,  except  some  of  the  largest  and  most  liberal,  are 
willing  to  pay.  As  the  result  of  all  which,  there  is  a  large  present, 
and  larger  prospective  deficiency  of  the  best  qualified  teachers;  and 
there  is  urgent  need  of  measures  by  which  a  new  supply  of  such 
ieachera  may  be  prepared  for  service  and  called  into  it. 
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The  lack  of  such  teachers  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  great 
practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  improving  our  common  schools. 
'  *  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school."  To  a  degree  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  estimate  aright,  he  molds  the  social,  intellectual,  and 
moral  charactcx  of  the  youth  who  are  committed  to  his  charge. 
They  look  to  him  as  their  guide  and  exemplar,  and  in  following  him 
they  feel  safe.  To  attain  an  equality  with  him  in  intellectual  stature 
and  culture  is  the  highest  ambition  of  very  many  of  them.  If  hie 
intellectual  stature  is  low,  and  his  culture  scanty,  few  of  them  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  aspire  to  any  greater  excellence.  They 
will  not  be  likely  to  rise  above  the  standard  that  is  set  before  them; 
for  though  they  may  have  vague  longings  for  something  higher 
and  better,  that  standard  will  be  continually  drawing  their  thoughts 
and  attention  downwards.  The  unconscious  influence,  then,  which 
the  teacher  thus  exerts, — to  say  nothing  of  his  direct  efforts  at  in- 
struction— makes  it  desirable  that  his  qualifications  shall  be  the 
highest  that  are  attainable.  The  better  the  teacher,  the  better  the 
school.  To  elevate  him  is  to  elevate  all  who  are  under  his  tuition. 
Efforts  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  will  tell  powerfully  upon 
the  improvement  of  schools,  and  in  no  other  direction  will  a  g^ven 
amount  of  effort  operate  so  efficiently  in  advancing  the  main  enter* 
prise. 

The  substantial  reason  why  many  teachers  fail,  wholly  or  parti- 
ally, is  that  they  have  had  no  specific  training  for  their  peculiar 
duties.  If  there  is  any  one  employment  which  imperiously  demands 
a  specific  and  thorough  process  of  preparation,  it  is  that  of  develop- 
ing the  youthful  mind,  of  directing  its  unfolding  power,  and  discip- 
lining them  so  that  they  shall  be  most  available  for  the  nsefulness 
and  happiness  of  him  who  possesses  them  and  for  the  good  of  the 
world.  To  engage  in  such  a  work  as  that,  without  preparation,  is 
worse  than  folly;  it  is  wickedness.  If  he  who  attempts  to  practice 
law  without  having  fitted  himself  by  protracted  study  is  branded 
with  the  derisive  epithet  of  "  pettifogger,"  if  he  who  rushes  from 
^he  plow-tail  or  the  shoemaker's  bench  into  the  sacred  desk  is  re- 
garded with  mingled  feelings  of  pity  and  contempt,  tn  what  estiin*- 
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tion  18  he  to  be  held  who  undertakes  the  work  of  teaching,  a  work 
second  only  in  responsibility  and  importance,  to  that  of  preaching 
the  gospel,  with  no  preparation  at  all,  or  with  the  very  scantiest 
apology  for  preparation. .  Or,  not  to  speak  with  undue  severity,  in 
what  estimation  would  he  deserve  to  be  held,  if  the  means  of  pre. 
paration  were  furnished,  and  he  refused  to  use  them  ?  In  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  it  has  ^perhaps  been  the  misfortune  rather  than  the 
fault  of  the  teacher,. that  he  has  not  had  the  necessary  training. 

It  is  true  that  the  uecessity  of  any  special  preparations  for  the 
employment  of  teaching  has  been  denied,  on  the  ground  that  what- 
ever the  teacher  knows  he  can  impait  to  others.    But  that  position 
is  uuBOund  in  theory  and  untrue  in  fact.      It  goes  ou  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  education  is  the  mere  traDsiiiission  of  knowledge 
from  one  mind  to  another.     That  is  doubtless  a  part,  but  not  the 
chief  part  of  education.    By  far  the  most  important  work  which  the 
teacher  has  to  d'o  is  to  so  develop  the  faculties  of  his  pupils  tliat 
they  shall  be  able  to  acquire  knowledge  ior  themselves,  digest  it, 
and  put  it  to  practical  use.    To  do  that  work  well,  does  not  the 
teacher  need  much  more  than  mere  knowledge,  however  profound 
it  may  be,  of  the  branches  of  learning  which  he  is  required  to  teach  ^ 
Does  he  not  need  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  mind 
and  of  the  workings  of  the  mind,  does  he  not  need  to  know  how  to 
put  his  own  mind  in  contact  with  the  pupils  ?    Does  he  not  need  to 
he  fitted  for  his  work  by  a  special  training  ?    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  untrained  teachers  who  can 
communicate  their  own  knowledge  to  others,   with  facility  and 
success.    No  observation  i»  more  common  in  regard  to  one  engaged 
in  teaching  than — **  He  knows  enough,  but  he  doesn't  seem  to  have 
any  faculty  to  teach."    How  should  he  when  that  faculty  has  never 
been  disciplined  and  cultivated  ?    There  are  exceptional  cases,  in- 
deed, in  which  native  tact  answers  the  purpose  of  such  discipline 
and  cultivation,  but  those  exceptional  cases  are  few,  far  too  few  to 
meet  tiie  necessities  of  our  schools.    And  even  those,  the  vety  best 
0^  theiDy  would  doubtless  derive  great  advantages  from  a  course  of 
flBAciii  truDiiiflr. 
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In  making  these  remarks,  the  Board  do  not  ignore  the  evident 
fact,  that  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools  are  as  a  body,  much 
better  qualified  for  their  work  than  were  their  predecessors  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  There  has  t)cen  a  manifest  and  very 
gratifying  improvement,  which  the  Board  is  glad  to  see  and  to 
acknowledge.  But  that  very  improvement  has  been  due,  in  no 
small  measure,  to  the  special  training,  slight  indeed  in  amount,  but 
very  potent  for  good,  which  the  great  majority  of  them  have  rer 
ceived.  The  Teachers'  Institutes,  which,  during  the  past  ten  yearst 
have  been  hold  annually  in  every  county,  have  given  valuable* 
training  in  regard  to  the  general  management  of  schools,  the  best 
methods  of  instruction,  and  whatever  else  relates  to  the  artof  teach- 
ing  as  a  difitinctive  part  of  a  teacher's  qualifications.  Those  who 
have  most  faithfully  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  these 
Institutes  are  to-day  numbered  among  the  best  teachers  in  the 
State.  But  those  very  teachers  are  they  who,  "more  than  any 
others,  are  conscious  of  the  need  of  still  further  training  in  the 
same  direction.  And  the  very  fact  that  so  much  improvement  has 
been  secured  by  meauH  of  Teacher's  Institutes,  held  only  two  or 
three  days  in  the  year,  is  the  best  possible  proof  how  great  im- 
provement could  be  secured  by  the  use  of  a  similar  agency  employed 
for  a  greater  length  of  time.  The  Teacher's  Institute  is  a  tempo- 
rary substitute  for  the  Normal  School,  and  must  eventually  be 
superseded  by  it.  The  Institute  imparts  some  practical  skill  iu 
teaching,  but  for  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  science  of  education 
the  Normal  School  is  the  only  unfailing  reliance. 

The  formal  School  is  at  once  the  model  of  a  good  school,  and 
the  means  by  which  good  schools  may  be  multiplied.  Its  plan 
embraces  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  studies  pursued  in 

common  schools  with  special  reference  to  teaching  the  same  things 

• 

to  others.  For  this  purpose,  the  chief  stress  of  its  instructions 
rests  upon  the  art  of  teaching,  including  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  human  mind;  the  method  and  order  of  calling 
into  healthy  exercise  the  various  intellectual  faculties.  The  mottres 
by  which  to  appeal  to  the  mind  and  conscience  of  jonlli^  and  odtt* 
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vate  in  them  good  habits  of  observation,  acquisition  and  reflection 
and  specially  of  reproducing  their  knowledge  promptly,  clearly  and 
forcibly;  the  classification  of  scholars  upon  a  correct  basis ;  the 
means  of  securing  order  and  obedience,  and  of  maintaining  a  con- 
stant and  lively  interest  in  the  daily  exercises.  It  does  for  the 
future  teacher  what  an  apprenticeship  to  a  master-workman  does 
for  the  future  mechanic,  what  the  law-school  or  the  clerkship  in  the 
office  of  an  experienced  attorney  does  for  the  law-studeut,  what  the 
theological  seminary  and  the  medical  school  do  for  the  young 
clerg^Tuan  and  physician,  what  the  Commercial  GoUege  and  the 
drill  of  the  counting-room  do  for  the  future  morcliant.  It  teacher 
what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  It  applies  to  the  business  of  teach- 
ing the  same  preparatory  study  and  practice  which  universal  com- 
mon sense  demands  for  every  other  employment.  Now  is  there  any 
reasonable  ground  of  hope  that  teaching  will  ever  be  elevated  to 

its  pioper  rank  as  a  learned  profession,  except  by  some  such  agency 
as  this. 

Whatever  doubts  may  at  any  time  have  been  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  tho.  usefulness  of  Normal  Jrchools,  and  the  expediency  of 
maintaining  them,  such  doubts  no  longer  exist  in  well  informed 
and  thoughtful  minds.  The  day  of  experiment  witli  those  schools 
has  passed  by.  Wherever  they  have  been  established  and  well 
sustained,  their  uniform  result  has  been  the  production  of  a  superior 
order  of  teachers.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  first  school  of  this 
kind  in  America  was  established  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  where 
four  such  schools  are  now  in  constant  operation,  they  are  specially 
declared  to  be  "  the  most  important  organ  for  the  advancement  of 
teachers,  and  with  them  of  the  schools,  and  the  most  prolific  of 
hopeful  results."  From  Connecticut,  from  New  York,  from  Penn- 
sylvania, irom  Michigan,  and  from  wherever  else  Normal  Schools 
existSp  the  testimony  to  their  inestimable  value  is  uniform  and 
decided.  They  eae  regarded  as  an  indispensable  part  of  a  complete 
i»ommon  school  system,  are  maintained  by  liberal  endowments,  and 
fostered  alike  by  popular  approbation  and  official  encouragement. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Bond,  the  time  has  iblly  come  when  Vermont 
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■hould  take  her  place  beside  her  sister  States  in  the  maintenanoe  of 
guch  a  school.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  movement  to  im- 
prove our  common  schools,  the  desires  and  efforts  of  their  friends 
have  tended  towards  this  consummation.  Twenty  years  ag^,  the 
first  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  his  first  report,  spoke  of 
the  great  benefits  which  Massachusetts  aud  New  York  were  deriv- 
ing from  their  Normal  schools,  and  added, — "  Were  it  not  that  these 
institutions,  being  attended  with  greater  expense,  must  be  regarded 
as  at  present  beyond  our  reach,  the  Superintendent  would  warmly 
urge  their  immediate  establishment  in  this  State.  But,  for  the  time 
being,  it  is  believed  that  reliance  must  and  may  be  placed  upon 
the  conjoined  agency  of  Institutes  and  our  ordinary  means  of  in- 
struction.'' During  the  period  which  lias  since  elapsed,  similar 
views  have  repeatedly  been  brought  before  the  Legislature,  and 
presented  to  the  popular  mind,  and  there  has  arisen  a  general  de- 
sire and  expectation  that  our  school  system  shall  be  perfected  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School.  It  is  believed  that  the  day 
has  long  since  gone  by,  when  such  an  institution  *'must  be  regard- 
ed as  beyond  our  reach,"  because  of  its  expense.  The  expense  is 
not  worthy  to  be  named  in  view  of  the  large  resources  of  the  State, 
and  of  the  immense  benefits  to  be  received  in  return. 

The  Board  are  gratified  to  say  that  a  very  favorable  opportunity 
now  presents  itself  to  establish  such  an  institution  in  circumstances 
that  will  enable  the  State  to  secure  all  the  advantages,  with  an  out- 
lay of  expenses  merely  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  sister  States.  The  tnistees  of  Randolph  Academy,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  flourishing  of  our  literary  institutions,  pro- 
pose to  give  the  State  the  use  of  their  school  property  for  a  term  of 
years,  for  the  purposes  of  a  Ngrmal  School,  requesting  the.  Board 
of  Education  to  appoint  a  Principal,  arrange  the  courses  of  study, 
control  the  examinations  for  admission  and  graduation,  and  to  ex- 
ercise a  general  supervision  by  means  of  visits;  and  asking  that 
those  who  pursue  a  full  course  of  normal  study  and  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination,  shall  roceive  from  the  Board  certificates  anthoii 
sing  them  to  teach  anywhere  in  the  State,  for  a  term  of  Ato  yMif^ 
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or  for  life.  The  labor  of  organizing  and  carrying  on  the  school  as 
a  Normal  School  will  be  devolved  upon  the  Principal  and  his  asBiflt- 
mnts,  who  will  depend  for  their  compensation  upon  the  receipts  for 
tuition.  By  this  arrangement,  the  State  will  receive  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  School,  with  no  expense  except  the  moderate  expenses 
of  official  services  rendered  by  the  Board.  The  mere  statement  of 
this  proposal  is  the  best  argument  for  the  acceptance  of  it,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Legislature  will  at  once  recognize  this  as  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  enact  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  expected  benefits. 

Cne  other  subject  requires  to  be  briefly  noticed.  The  time  pre- 
scribed for  the  use  of  the  text  books  heretofore  selected  by  the 
Board  and  now  used  in  the  schools,  expires  on  the  fii  st  of  January 
next.  Unless  some  new  legislation  takes  place,  the  way  will  be 
left  open  for  the  introduction  of  any  and  all  text  books  that  pub- 
lishers, teachers,  or  others  may  choose  to  introduce,  and  all  the  evils 
which  naturally  arise  from  a  great  diversity  of  books  will  speedily 
return  upon  our  schools.  The  enactment  of  a  law  to  secure  a  con- 
tiaaed  uniformity  seems  to  be  imperatively  demanded.  But  it  also 
seems  desirable  that  tho  list  of  books  should  be  carefully  revised, 
and  changes  made,  if  any  shall  be  found  necessary  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  schools.  The  present  list  was  established,  not  because 
it  was  thought  to  be,  in  all  respects,  the  very  best  that  could  be 
selected,  but  because  the  books  named  in  it  were  already  in  such 
extensive  use  that  uniformity  could  more  easily  be  secured  by 
adopting  them.  But  the  additional  experience  of  eight  years  has 
demonstrated  that  some  of  them  are  not  so  well  suited  to  use  in  our 
flchools  as  others  of  the  same  class  that  have  since  been  published. 
The  Board  are  advised  from  all  parts  of  the  State  that  there  is  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction  with  these  books,  and  a  strong  desire  for  a 
change.  With  a  view  to  the  re-examination  of  them  and  the  ex- 
amination of  others,  the  Board  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law 
oonferring  on  them  the  necessary  authority  to  make  and  publish  a 
new  authoritative  list  of  text-books,  and  that  the  present  list  shall 
be  oontinned  as  authoritative  till  another  shall  be  made. 
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To  conclude,  the  Board  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  urge  the  di 
of  fostering  our  common  school  system  by  all  judicious  and  need 
means.  In  its  most  important  features  it  is  a  Vermont  systi 
adapted  to  our  people  and  to  their  circumstances.  During  the 
years  of  its  existence  in  the 'present  form^  it  has  steadily  gained 
strength  and  usefulness,  overcoming  difliculties  that  seemed  aim 
insuperable,  conquering  ancient  and  dcepl}^  rooted  prejudices,  t 
establishing  itself  more  and  more  iinnly  in  the  favor  of  the  pco{ 
State  pride  and  due  regard  to  the  State  prosperity,  alike  dems 
that  it  shall  be  slrongly  sustained,  kindly  fostered,  and  promp 
improved  -whenever  the  possibility  of  improvement  shall  appc 
To  enlarge  and  strengthen  it  to  the  very  highest  degree  is  one 
the  first  and  greatest  duties  of  the  representatives  of  the  peoj 
not  one  of  whom  will  over-crstimate  his  respoiisibility  in  this  rega 
if  he  adopts  the  noble  tentiment  of  the  Prussian  School  Counsel 
"  I  promised  God  that  I  would  look  upon  every  child  as  a  bei 
who  could  complain  of  me  belbre  God,  if  I  did  not  provide  for  li 
the  best  eduoation,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  which  it  was  possi 
for  me  to  provide.'' 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

PAUL  DILLINGHAM,  ex  officio,  ] 
A.  B.  GARDNER,  '«       •' 

HILAND  HALL, 
PLINY  n.  WHITE, 
MERRITT  CLARK. 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Education  o/the  State  0/  Vermont : 

The  law  of  the  State  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  thfe  Board 
BhaU 

" — prepare  and  present  to  the  Board  of  Education,  on  the  first 
"  day  of  their  annual  session,  a  report  of  his  ofiicial  doings  for  thai 
''  preceding  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  common 
"  schools  in  the  State ;  of  the  expenditures  of  the  school  moniefl 
"  therein  ;  and  such  suggestions  for  improving  their  organization 
"  and  modes  of  instruction,  together  with  such  other  information  in 
"  regard  to  systems  of  instruction  in  other  States  and  Countries,  as 
"he  shall  deem  proper/' 

In  compliance  with  the  above  requirement  of  law,  I  now  present 
the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  this  department. 

The  official  duties  prescribed  by  law  are  so  specifically 
pointed  out  in  the  law  itself  that,  when  fulfilled,  they  can  vary  but 
little  from  year  to  year.  All  of  these  duties  have  been  attended  to, 
pareuant  to  law,  during  the  past  year  ;  the  Registers  were  duly 
prepared  and  distributed,  the  Statistics  collected,  the  Institutes 
heLly  and  public  meetings  of  the  citizens  addressed,  as  far  as  prac^ 
ticable;  and,  although  my  own  sickness  delayed  the  active  dis- 
charge of  mv  official  duties  for  several  weeks  in  the  Fall  of  1865, 
more  than  the  ordinary  time  and  labor  has  been  expended.  I  have 
traveled  in  the  performance  of  my  official  duty  4,927  miles  during 
tike  past  year. 

TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES.  n 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  several  Institutes  is  all  that  will  be  expect* 
ed  in  the  Annual  Report. 

The  first  Institute  was  held  in  the  Universalist  Church  at  West 
Skmcotd  in  the  County  of  Essex  on  the  I2tb  and  13th  days  of 
December.  There  are  bnt  five  towns  in  this  County  where  an  Insti- 
tute conld  be  conveniently  held,  and  although  this  was  the  third  pr 
fourth  Institute  that  had  been  held  in  this  locality,  since  the 
organization  of  the  Board,  the  session  was  quite  successful.  The 
attendance  both  of  teachers  and  citizens  was  good,  and  the  warm 
interest  hitherto  shown  in  this  community  in  the  success  of  popular 
Jdaeation  showed  no  diminution. 

The  Second  Institute  was  held  in  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Newport  in  the  County  of  Orleans  on  the  15ui  and  16th  of  Decem- 
bor.  Here,  at  first,  the  attendance  was  exceedingly  small,  apd  the 
people  of  tbe  locality  seemed  quite  indifierent;  but  the  subject  as 
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presented  seemed  gradually  to  win  its  way  and  finally  to  commend 
itself  to  universal  attention.  Before  the  session  closed,  the  atten- 
dance became  c^uite  large,  even  for  a  county  in  which  a  far  more 
than  ordinary  interest  in  the  progress  of  education  is  generally 
shown.  The  success  of  the  two  first  Institutes  was  very  muca 
enhanced  by  the  admirable  lessons  in  Arithmetic  and  Reading  given 
by  Mr.  B.  F.  Bingham,  Principal  of  the  Brattleboro  High  School,  a 
very  interesting  and  successful  instructor. 

The  session  of  the  third  Institute  occurred  at  Waterbury  Centre  on 
'the  19th  and  20th  of  December,  and  was  held  in  the  Baptist  Church. 
This  is  a  small  village  in  a  rather  retired  situation  and  was  selected 
expressly  to  induce  the  attendance  of  a  class  of  teachers  and 
citizens  not  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  such  gatherings.  The 
attendance  of  teachers  though  not  large,  was  good,  and  a  very  good 
degree  of  interest  seemed  to  be  awakened.  Valuable  assistance  in 
the  Institute  was  given  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hibbard,  the  resident  pastor 
and  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Parker  of  Waterbury,  long  one  ot  our  most 
efficient  superintendents. 

The  fourth  Institute  was  held  in  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Milton  in  the  County  of  Chittenden  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  days  of 
December.  The  attendance  of  teachers  here  was  very  fair  tho*  not 
as  large  as  might  have  been  expected.  Very  few  of  the  citizens 
were  present  during  the  session,  and  thus  the  Institute  was  depri- , 
ved  of  its  best  opportunity  of  increasing  the  general  interest  in 
education.  Dr.  Plant  the  efficient  town  Superintendent,  was  a  con- 
stant attendant,  and  in  various  ways  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  session.  Mr.  Sanderson  of  the  Essex  Academy  gave  a  very 
valuable  address  upon  the  proper  method  of  conducting  recitations. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  a  county  containing  so  many  excellent 
teachers,  there  should  not  bo  a  more  general  desire  to  co-operate 
with  the  State  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools. 

The  fifth  Institute  was  held  in  the  Congregational  Ghnrdi  in 
Bakersfield,  in  the  County  of  Franklin,  on  the  26th  and  2Tth  of 
December.  This  Institute  was  very  largely  attended  by  citizens 
and  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  County  and  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  successful  during  the  year.  £ev.  Mis 
Wright,  of  Bakersfield,  and  Mr.  Willet,  Principal  cf  the  Academy, 
were  very  active  in  furthering  in  every  way  the  purposes  of  the 
meeting,  and  gave  valuable  assistance  in  the  performance  of  its 
■work. 

The  sixth  Institute  was  held  on  the  I6th  and  l'7th  of  January  in 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Morrisville  in  the  County  of  Lamoille. 
This  was  a  very  large  gathering,  both  of  teachers  and  others. 
Indeed  it  should  be  stated  that  nowhere  in  the  State  do  the  Insti- 
tutes receive  a  warmer  reception  or  a  larger  proportionate  attend- 
ance than  in  the  County  of  Lamoille.    Bev.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Byde  Park 
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Rev.  Mr.  Bartlett  oi  Morrisville,  Rev,  Mr.  Dougherty  of  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Pearl,  Principal  of  the  Johnson  Academy  were  present, sympathiz- 
ing cordially  and  effectually  assisting  in  making  the  session  useful 
and  thereby  secured  its  success. 

The  seventh  Institute  was  held  in  the  Congregational  Church  at 
New  Haven  in  the  County  of  Addison  on  the  19th  and  20th  of 
January.  For  several  years  past  the  meetings  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  have  been  very  largely  attended  in  this 
County';  and  the  session  of  the  Institute  here  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  attendance  of  citizens  and  teachers  was  very  large 
indeed,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  Superintendents  of  the 
various  towns  were  also  present.  Connecrtcd  by  one  purpose,  and 
heartily  co-operating  in  the  promotion  uf  a  common  interest,  the 
exercises  of  the  Institute  were  more  than  usually  successful,  and 
the  meeting  may  fairly  be  considered  one  of  the  most  useful  that 
was  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  Institute  was  largely  indebted  to 
Rev.  C.  B.  llurlburd,  whose  energy  and  activity  were  fully  appre- 
ciated by  all. 

The  eighth  Institute  was  held  in  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Grand  Isle  for  the  County  of  Grand  Isle,  on  the  14th  and  15th  days 
of  February.  Here  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  within  rea- 
Bonable  access  was  present  than  is  often  found.  All  parents, 
citizens,  teachers  and  superintendents,  seemed  equally  inspired  with 
a  deep  interest  in  the  general  topic,  and  of  course,  a  useful  as*  well 
SB  pleasant  session  was  the  result. 

The  session  of  the  ninth  Institute  began  at  Burke  Hollow  on  the 
S9th  day  of  May,  A.D.  1866.  This  rather  remote  location  was 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  attention  of  a  people  with 
whom  an  educational  gathering  would  be  a  somewhat  unfrequcnt 
event.  Tlie  attendance,  small  at  first,  increased  continually  to  the 
close,  and  was  generally  very  good.  Mr.  Ide,  Principal,  of  the 
St.  Johnsbury  High  School  was  present  and  assisted  in  the  labor  df 
the  session  very  acceptably.  Mr.  Conant,  i'rincipal  of  the  Randolph 
Academy,  always  an  instructive  and  judicious  speaker,  assisted  in 
the  discussion  of  Arithmetic  and  Grammar.  The  effect  of  the  session 
seemed  to  be  very  good. 

The  tenth  Institute  was  held  at  Chelsea  in  the  County  of  Orange 
on  the  1st  and  2nd  days  of  June.  The  session  began  in  the  Academy 
Hall,  but  the  attendance  of  teachers  and  citizens  increased  so  largely 
that  a  removal  to  the  Congregational  Church  became  necessary,  and 
even  there  there  was  little  room  to  spare.  One  of  the  first  Institutes 
that  was  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  was  held  in  the  year 
1857  at  Chelsea,  and  the  attendance  was  very  small,  and  indications 
denoted  a  very  faint  interest  The  contrast  both  in  attendance  and 
in  interest  between  the  two  Institutes  was  very  striking,  and  is 
fall  of  encoarag^ment. 
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Mr.  Conant  again  assisted  as  one  of  the  Instrtictors,  and  the  In- 
stitute was  largely  indebted  to  his  exertions  for  its  success.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Manning  of  Boston,  presented  the  subject  of  popular  education 
as  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  safe  means  of  a  true  and  proper  re> 
construction  of  Southern  Society.  And  upon  the  whole  the  session 
may  be  considered  a  successful  and  useful  one. 

The  eleventh  Institute  was  held  at  North  Benningix)n  for  the 
County  of  Bennington,  in  the  Baptist  Church,  This  Institute  though 
not  as  large  as  some  that  have  been  held  in  this  County,  was  yet 
quite  numerously  attended  by  citizens  and  teachers,  and  seemed 
animated  by  a  right  spirit  and  productive  of  good  efifects.  Mr.  L. 
A.  Knights,  Principal  of  North  Bennington  Academy,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  with  the  energy  and  activity  characteristic  oj 
him,  in  every  practicable  way  devoted  himself  to  the  success  of  the 
session.  It  is  believed  that  the  Institute  left  a  good  impression 
after  it. 

The  twelfth  Institute  was  held  at  Danby,  in  the  County  of  Ruir 
land,  on  the  8th  and  9th  days  of  June.  The  Institutes  for  this 
County  have  for  many  years  been  among  the  largest  and  most 
spirited,  and  the  present  session  conformed  to  the  recent  habit  in 
this  respect.  The  attendance  of  parents  and  tax-payers  and  of 
teachers  was  very  large  indeed,  and  the  spirit  and  interest  of  the 
meeting,  good  at  first,  was  well  sustained  throughout.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  were  much  indebted  for  its  comfortable  accom- 
modation to  the  unwearied  exertions  of  Mr.  Congdon,  the  former 
Superintendent. 

The  thirteenth  Institute  for  Windsor  County  was  held  in  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Chester,  on  the  12th  and  13th  days  of  June.  This 
was  a  very  large  gathering  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education, 
even  for  this  County  where  the  Institutes  have  for  many  years  been 
very  freely  attended.  The  large  church  was  filled  to  over  flowing, 
and  indeed  the  town  itself  seemed  to  be  filled.  Mr.  Shaw,  Principal 
of  the  Chester  Academy  was  exceedingly  active  in  procuring  all 
necessary  accommodation  for  the  memt^rs  in  attendance,  and  this 
for  more  than  two  hundred  strangers  was  no  slight  task,  and  also 
contributed  essential  aid  in  the  discussions  of  the  Institute.  The 
Rev.  Mr,  Gurr,  Town  Superintendent  was  also  very  active  iu  doing 
all  that  could  be  done  to  insure  success,  and  the  result  was  gratify* 
ingtoall. 

The  fourteenth  and  last  institute  was  held  at  Bellows  Palls,  for 
vthe  County  of  Windham,  in  the  Baptist  Church,  on  the  15th  and 
16th  days  of  June.  Here  also  the  attendance  was  very  large  both 
of  teachers  and  friends  of  Education  and  of  Town  Superintendents. 
Mr.  Shaw  of  Chester  Academy,  Mr.  Dana  of  Windsor  High  School^ 
Mr.  Ward  of  Bellows  Falls  High  School,  and  Mr.  Bingham  of  Brat* 
tieboro,  High  School,  were  all  present  and  assisted  in  the  exercises 
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of  the  session.  The  teachers  of  Brattleooro  were  present  iu  a  body. 
I  have  never  seen  at  an  Institute  in  our  State  so  strong  an  array  of 
talent  actually  employed  in  our  schools  as  was  present  at  this  In- 
stitute, and  consider  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  educa- 
tional gatherings  that  has  been  held  in  Vermont.  The  cordial  in- 
terest of  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  Johnson,  both  of  Bellows  Falls, 
were  of  great  service  and  were  fully  appreciated  by  all. 

I  have  omitted  to  make  special  mention  of  the  kindness  and  cor- 
dial hospitality  with  which  either  of  the  Institutes  was  received,  for 
it  was  characteristic  of  all  of  them.  The  hearts  as  well  as  the 
doors  of  the  citizens  of  the  various  localities  seemed  to  be  open,  and 
all  that  could  be  done  was  done  to  mhke  the  session  as  agreeable 
as  useful. 

I  have  spoken  so  often  of  the  many  good  results  growing  out  of 
the  Institutes,  as  they  have  been  conducted  in  our  State,  that  little 
seems  now  necessary  to  be  said.  In  my  opinion  they  continue  to 
be  the  most  effective  agencies  for  stirring  and  keeping  alive  a  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  By  gathering  the  parents, 
the  tax-payers  and  the  teacherri  together  to  mingle  in  the  discussion 
of  the  best  practical  methods  of  enlarging  and  improving  the  influ- 
ences of  our  schools ;  by  introducing  to  the  common  attention 
better  methods  <.>f  discipline,  management  and  instruction;  by  com- 
menting upon  known  and  prevalent  errors  and  mistakes;  by  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  true  economy  of  good  schools,  they  facilitate 
the  introduction  of  improvements,  which  otherwise  would  be  nearly 
impossible. 

They  are  the  best  known  instrumentalities  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  certain  necessary  results,  and  constitute  by  far  the  most 
efficient  means  of  widening  and  deepening  tlie  general  interest  in 
tlie  prosperity  and  good  management  of  our  common  schools.  But 
while  thus  eminently  useful  and  now  indeed  indispensable  for  insur- 
ing certain  results,  it  is  easily  apparent  that,  although  they  may 
and  do  contribute  largely  to  the  elevation  of  the  aims  and  strength- 
cuing  the  purposes  of  the  teachers,  and  do  much  by  preparing  the 
public  mind,  to  hasten  the  adoption  of  improved  methods,  they  are 
too  short  a  time  in  session,  and  indeed  from  their  very  necessary 
character,  are  not  otherwise  well  adapted  to  secure  that  lasting  im- 
provement in  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  come,  and 
alone  can  come,  from  a  thorough  training  of  teachers  in  the  science 
of  teaching  which  is  now  very  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  State. 

For  this  thorough  training  of  teachers,  we  must  look  to  other 
agencies.  Normal  Schools  of  some  description,  must  sooner  or  later 
be  established  here,  as  in  other  States,  in  order  to  give  reasonable 
asaurance  of  that  thorough  special  training  of  teachers,  without 
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which  every  educational  reformation  must  come  very  far  short  of 
what  certainly  can  be  accomplished.  But  this  matter  of  Normal 
Schools  will  be  considered  elsewhere  in  this  Report  and  I  venture 
to  ask  for  its  consideration  a  fair  and  thoughtful  attention. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  law  requires  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  this  department  ii  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Common 
Schools  in  the  State. 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  such  views  as  arise  from  a  considerartion 
of  the  statistics,  or  from  my  owii  personal  inspection  of  the  schools, 
I  will  present  the  views  of  the  local  officials  to  whom  tlie  particular 
supei*vision  of  the  schools  is  intrusted.  There  will  be  found  sub- 
joined extracts  from  the  returns  of  Superintendents  in  all  sections- 
of  the  State.  From  necessity,  much  of  the  matter  of  these  returns 
is  omitted,  but  enough  is  presented  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  the  schools  throughout  the  State,  taken  from  the 
most  reliable  sources. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  SUPERINTEND>]NTS'  REPORTS. 

It  affords  me  no  little  pleasure  to  stato  that  the  condition  of  our  schools  for 
the  past  year  in  Addison  is  favorable— more  interest  manifested  bv  parents, 
teachers  and  scholars  than  has  been  for  a  long  time  previous.  Higher  wages 
were  paid,  consequently  better  toachers  employed. 

Boarding  around  I  have  always  regarded  as  injurious  to  the  school  and  incon- 
venient  to  teachers.  As  a  general  thing,  the  enactment  terminating  this  practice 
is  favorably  received  in  this  town.  In  regard  to  Teachers'  Institutes,  they  are 
of  great  benefit  not  only  to  teachers  but  to  parents  and  scholars. 

O.  R.  GAGE,  Addison. 

Our  schools  the  past  year  have  been  taught  by  experienced  teachers  and  have 
been  conducted  with  much  talent,  and  the  teachers  have  generally  manifi'Sted  an 
earnestness  and  zeal  in  their  calling  which  gives  great  promise  of  usefulness  in 
the  future.  The  majority  of  teachers  the  past  winter  have  been  male  teachers, 
and  have  succeeded  in  governing  the  schools  much  better  than  the  female  teach- 
ers that  were  employed  in  our  schools  during  the  late  war. 

The  standard  to  which  schools  ought  to  be  brought  up  has  not  yet  been  reached 
and  never  will  be  until  there  is  increased  interest  manifested  by  the  parents  and 
citizens  generally.  When  the  time  arrives  that  the  people  elect  the  best  men  im 
the  district  for  their  committee,  and  he,  at  the  earliest  moment  possible  looks 
about  and  employs  the  most  competent  teachers  for  their  school  that  is  to  bo 
found,  and  committee,  parents  and  superintendent  visit  their  schools  and  look 
alter  the  teacher  and  the  interests  of  ihe  gchool  us  they  would  alter  the  farm  or 
shop,  then  our  schools  must  and  will  improve.  Our  schools  are  a  Aomc  insiUiUion 
and  must  be  looked  after  by  the  people  at  homo. 

GEO.  SMITH,  I^nddlebury. 

The  school  registers  may  be  highly  useful  if  they  are  properly  kept,  but  we 
find  some  of  them  quite  imperfect,  so  much  so,  that  our  returns  will  not  in  every 
case  be  strictly  correct.    Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  teacher,  when  any  doabt 
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may  arise  aboat  keeping  the  reffister,  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  committee,  and, 
if  he  does  not  know,  let  him  call  on  the  superintendent,  and  if  he  does  not  know, 
let  him  refer  the  matter  to  our  friend  Adams  t 

The  Institutes  are  coming  into  more  lavor  yearly,  and  our  teachers  are,  some 
at  least,  coming  to  feel  that  they  are  highly  beneficial  to  them.  They  are  awaken- 
ing a  deeper  spirit  of  laudable  ambition  to  excel  in  the  calling  of  teachers  in  our 
public  pchools. 

I  cannot  speak  with  much  certainly  of  the  late  act  of  the  legislature  in  relation 
to  boarding  around.  I  thing  the  boarding  at  one  place  will  not  receive  general 
favor  from  our  citizens  unless  they  can  see  some  good  practical  result  from  it. 
In  some  districts  there  is  no  suitable  place  for  the  teacher  to  boarJ  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  school  house,  and  the  past  year  teachers  have  gone  a 
mile  and  more  to  their  boarding  places,  and  the  present  year  they  are  trying  the 
plaft  of  boarding  on  the  Grand  List.  I  think  if  suitable  boarding  places  can  be 
had  near  the  school  house,  and  people  are  convinced  that  the  schools  are  made 
better  by  the  teachers  boarding  at  one  place,  the  measure  will  readily  be 
acquiesced  in.  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
workings  of  our  pchool  system  that  many  of  our  teachers  fail  to  secure  good 
order  in  school.  In  some  cases  it  arises  from  a  want  of  aptness  in  the  teacher  to 
control  the  children,  and  in  others  from  the  presence  of  badly  brought  up  and 
badly  behaved  boys  who  will  generally  maintain  a  defiant  air  towards  female 
teachers  and  often  make  their  boasts  that  they  are  not  going  to  mind  the  teacher. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  worse  than  useless  for  a  female  to  undertake  to  secure 
obedience  by  corporeal  punishment,  it  will  no  doubt  prove  a  failure  in  every 
instance,  and  generally  beget  a  feeling  of  hostility  towards  the  teacher  and  often 
break  up  the  school.  In  this  respect  impossibilities  have  been  required  of  female 
teachers.  I  would  suggest  that  the  committees  take  such  cases  under  their  con* 
trol  and  relieve  these  that  are  hired  to  teach  from  the  most  disagreeabls  part  of 
what  has  commonly  been  considered  to  belong  to  school  keeping.  To  effect  this 
it  is  necessary  that  the  committee  visit  the  school  often  and  inquire  of  the  teacher 
whether  there  are  any  scholars  that  are  not  obedient  to  the  rules  of  school,  and 
give  notice  that  if  cases  of  bad  behavior  are  persisted  in  it  will  result  in  the 
dL3ml3.«al  of  such  offending  peraons  from  school. 

The  law  makes  it  necessary  that  there  be  a  public  examination  of  teachers.  I 
learn  that  in  some  towns  no  public  examination  is  had  as  the  candidates  strongly 
prefer  a  private  one,  so  that  in  case  of  failure  there  be  less  sacrifice  of  feeling.  It 
&  not  strange  that  young  and  inexperienced  persons  should  feel  much  diffidence 
in  the  occasion,  and  the  more  so  since  there  is  no  standard  of  qualification  re- 
quired by  which  they  may  know  nearly  the  order  of  exercises  to  be  pursued.  It 
would  no  doubt  be  a  great  improvement  to  have  the  order  of  the  examination 
made  known  to  the  candidates  for  teachers  some  weeks  before  the  occasion 
arrives  that  a  view  of  the  subjects  to  bo  brought  before  the  class  might  make 
them  somewhat  familiar  with  them  and  restore  a  degree  of  confidence  that  would 
make  the  occasion  one  to  be  desired  rather  than  avoided. 

A.  LAWRENCE,  Monkton. 


I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  what  to  say  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  public 
schools  in  this  town.  There  seems  to  be  wanting  in  the  community  at  large,  that 
interest  in  the  subject  of  education  and  in  the  progress  of  the  schools,  that  is  # 
secessary  to  their  best  efficiency.  This  may  be  owing,  in  part  at  least  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  people.  These  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  ot  most  of 
the  people  of  the  State.  The  town  is  comparatively  new,  and  the  occupations  of 
the  people,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  the  more  toilsome  kind,  and  they  are  so 
much  engrossed  in  the  care  and  toil  of  providing  for  their  families,  the  necessaries 
and  moderate  comforts  of  life,  that  the  importance  of  our  schools  and  of  improT- 
ing  the  advantages  which  they  proffer,  fails  to  be  duly  appreciated.  I  cannot 
otEerwise  account  for  the  namerous  marks  of  absence  indicated  on  the  Registers. 
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The  whole  number  of  scholars  who  have  attended  school,  some  part  of  the  time 
'  during  the  last  school  year,  is  153.  But  the  average  attendance  has  been  only 
fO  }  while  at  the  8am"  time  the  Registers  show  an  amount  of  tardinesses,  uearly 
•qual  to  one  third  of  the  time,  for  each  one  of  those  in  actual  attendance.  In  my 
last  yearns  Report  to  the  Town  Meeting,  I  endeavored  to  call  attention  to  tho 
pecuniary  waste  involved  in  making  adequate  provision,  fo  far  as  outlay  is  con- 
cerned, for  the  instruction  of  all  the  children  in  town,  and  then,  through  their 
non  attendance,  or  their  tardy  attendance,  to  allow  so  large  a  portion  of  the  ad- 
Tantages  paid  for,  to  pas^  away  unimproved. 

During  the  past  winter,  three  of  our  schools  suspended  from  two  to  four  weeks, 
sod  one  was  broken  up  so  as  not  to  be  resumed,  by  the  appearance  among  ns,  on 
oar  principal  thoroughfare,  of  small  pox.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  serious 
drawback  on  the  usefulness  even  of  those  schools  where  the  usual  school  term 
was  afterwai-ds  completed. 

In  consequence  of  this  suspension  of  some  of  our  schools,  when  resumed,  they 
continued  iifter  the  20th  of  March,  when,  as  the  law  now  stands,  it  requires  the 
Registers  to  be  delivered  uito  the  hands  of  the  Town  Clerk.  As  the  law  explicitly 
declares  the  school  year  to  begin  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  to  close  on  the  3Ist  of 
March  following,  whatever  time  tho  school  is  kept,  between  the  20th  and  Slat, 
must  fail  to  be  noticed  on  the  Registers.  This  incongruity  is  probably  owing  to 
to  an  oversight  by  tbe  Legislature,  when  the  law  was  altered  so  as  to  make  the 
Registers  returnable  to  the  Town  Clerk's  office,  on  or  before  the  20th  of  March, 
iostead  of  a  later  day.  Whether  the  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  tor 
•ny  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  is  for  the  Secretary,  or  the  Board  of 
Education  to  judge. 

C.  H.KENT,  Ripton. 

Taken  together,  the  schools  of  our  town  have  been  good  the  past  year.  But  I 
iave  to  say  of  teaching,  like  other  pursuits,  that  there  are  those  engaged  in  it 
who  are  totally  unfit  for  the  business,  and  are  keeping  school  without  teaching  or 
managing.  AVe  want  more  good  managers.  A  good  manager  with  practical 
"  common  sense  •'  should  be  the  first  consideration  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher. 
In  order  to  have  schools  successfel  and  profitable,  we  must  learn  to  select  per- 
lODd  who  are  fitted  or  adapted  to  the  business,  or.  in  oth^r  words,  put  the  right 
person  in  the  right  place.  Six  weeks  of  good  teaching  is  worth  more  to  scholars 
than  twenty  four  weeks  of  poor  teaching. 

We  cannot  over-e."?timate  the  importance  of  great  thoroughness  in  district 
icbools.  It  is  here  that  the  mas.se3  receive  their  education.  To  quote  the  langu- 
age of  an  experienced  teacher  in  this  town:  "  I  do  believe  in  district  teaching  in 
&  district  school."  I  regret  to  say  that  there  has  been  too  much  aping  ot  the 
higher  institutions  in  our  district  schools. 

The  Registers  have  a  good  influence  in  the  schools,  in  inducing  prompt  attend- 
ance with  some  of  the  scholars,  but  I  would  have,  them  amended  so  as  not  record 
ibe  dismissal  of  small  scholars  before  the  close  of  school,  for  I  think  the  day 
already  too  long  for  the  confinement  of  the  young  in  the  school  room.  Three 
liours  school  a  day  is  enough.  Give  them  more  physical  education,  and  less  of 
llie  abstract,  and  memorizing  or  stuffing  kind.  We  forget  that  education  should  be 
more  the  work  of  developing  that  which  is  within,  than  a  forcing  or  crowding  in 
of  that  which  is  without. 

The  young  mind  is  not  capable  of  sustaining  six  hours  of  mental  appKcation 
daily.  And  why  imprison  it  to  a  bench  six  hours  a  day  for  the  purpose  of  having 
U  where  it  can  say  A,  four  or  five  times  or  little  moM  than  that  at  best  ? 

In  regard  to  boarding  around  there  is  diversity  of  opinion.  But  those  who  are 
igiUDst  it  are  mostly  those  who  thereby  have  a  little  more  tax  to  pay  in  conse- 
qoence.  I  have  heard  no  substantial  reason  adyanced  against  a  steady  boarding 
place.  And  certainly  the  property  holder  is  as  much  interested,  or  rather  shoald 
M  as  much  interested  id  the  work  of  Education  and  the  advancement  of  good 
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morals,  as  Ihe  man  of  less  pretensions  but  more  children.  Property  should 
minister  to  its  own  security  as  well  as  persons.  Patting  the  board  and  fuel,  tlie 
expenses,  upon  the  Grand  List  is  democratic,  is  just;  and  in  no  other  way  caa 
property  be  made  to  bear  its  just  proportion  of  burdens. 

I  am  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  whipping-the-cat  practice  of  boarding  around. 
If  any  think  it  costs  too  much  to  board  the  teacher  iu  one  place,  ihey  can  bi<^.  the 
board  oflf.  and  bid  it  off  at  the  lowest  possible  low  water  mark  and  make  it 
cheaper,  which  privilege  they  have.  It  is  a  good  plan  perhaps,  for  teachers  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  people,  but  in  a  large  district  "  getting  acquainted" 
occupies  a  large  part  of  the  teachers  time. 

It  is  hard,  exhaustive  work  to  teach,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  should  be  sacred 
to  reitt  and  recuperation,  if  necessary,  which  it  cannot  be  in  the  continual  change 
of  boarding  around. 

A.  K.  MARVIN,  Salisburr. 


The  number  of  scholars  who  have  attended  school  iu  this  town  the  pastyear, 
has  been  much  less  than  at  any  time  since  I  have  been  officially  connected  witii 
the  schools.  And  judging  by  the  registers,  the  attendance  of  those  whose  namea 
are  found  in  them  has  been  quite  irregular,  in  some  districts  the  scholars  not 
averaging  more  than  half  the  time.  In  my  estimation  it  would  be  far  better  for 
the  scholar  and  for  the  school,  to  have  the  scholar  attend  steadily  while  it  is  a 
member  of  the  school,  and  then  leave  it  instead  of  being  an  occasional  scholar 
daring  the  whole  term.  I  suspect  that  in  too  many  instances  their  apatbj  aod 
indifference  on  the  part  of  parents  in  not  taking  more  interest  in  their  schools, 
arises  not  so  mnch  from  inability  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  an  education, 
as  to  the  fact  that  their  attention  is  so  much  taken  up  with  matters  of  business  or 
pleasure,  which  seems  to  them  of  so  much  greater  consequence,  that  they  have 
bat  little  disposition  to  interest  themselves  in  schools  or  any  literary  or  intellec- 
tual matters.  The  fact  is,  we  have  become  intellectually  lazy.  There  are  but 
few  whose  minds  are  as  well  versed  in  the  various  departments  of  knowledge  as 
they  might  have  been,  and  still  have  perfornu'd  all  the  labor  and  transacted  all 
the  business  they  have,  if  they  had  not  been  so  mentally  indolent 

The  elementary  books  now  in  use  in  our  schools  are  so  ea«y  and  simple  thatt 
unless  accompanied  by  oral  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  make  mere  parrots  of  the  scholar  .  Hence  the  necessity  of  having  a 
teacher  who  can  and  will  ancortain  by  questions  of  his  own,  whether  the  pupil 
has  any  idea  of  the  lesson,  or  has  only  committed  to  memory  the  answers  givea 
in  the  book,  without  having  any  idea  of  iis  meaning. 

And  here  another  benefit  would  result  from  such  a  course  of  questions  by  the 
teacher,  that  is,  the  scholars  would  not  only  satisfy  that  they  had  formed  some  idea 
of  the  lesson,  but  would  be  learning  to  give,  in  their  own  words,  utterance  to 
their  thoughts,  and  the  teacher  bhould  see  that  they  do  it  in  a  plain  and  brief 
manner.  Let  this  method  be  persevered  in  through  their  school  course,  then,  in 
after  life,  when  called  upon  to  express  their  views  upon  any  subject  as  they  take 
part  in  the  various  duties  which  devolve  upon  every  citizen,  in  a  govornment 
like  ours  they  can  do  so  in  a  clear,  intelligible  and  brief  manner.  This  la  a  mat* 
ter  that  should  not  be  overlooked;  that  is,  one  of  the  objects  of  our  common 
schools  should  be  to  prepare  the  scholars  as  our  future  citizens,  for  usefulness  in 
the  Tarious  situalions  in  which  they  may  be  placed. 

In  addition  to  the  simplicity  or  the  Elementary  books  in  use  in  schools,  the 
early  age  at  which  scholars  now  leave  school,  is  another  reason  why  our  schools 
should  be  of  the  very  highest  order.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  in  any  school  in  this 
town  scholars  oyer  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  pursue 
their  studies  at  higher  schools,  yet  the  greater  portion  of  them,  doubtless,  have 
finished  their  studies  when  they  leave  the  Common  School.  Now,  one  or  two 
things  most  follow,  either  the  human  mind  is  more  susceptible  of  discipline  and 
BMOtal  training,  and  can  more  readily  grasp  and  retain  that  knowledge  and  im- 
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proveraent  of  which  it  id  c.ipable  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly,  or  else  it  has 
not  received  that  thorough  culture  which  it  is  desirable  it  should  have.  But  it 
takes  the  ouk  about  as  long  to  grow  now  as  it  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  that  the  blacksmith's  arm  requires  as  much  time  to  enlarge  and 
strengthen  now  as  years  ago,  and  must  strike  as  many  blows.  And  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  mind  can  acquire  strength  and  culture  with  less  thinking  than  for- 
merly. And  if  the  culture  bo  had,  it  will  take  longer  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  temptation  to  indolence  and  mental  inactivity  so  prevalent  at  the  present 
time. 

Finally,  let  us  endeavor  to  make  our  common  schools  of  such  a  character  that 
they  will  enable  the  pupils,  not  only  to  lay  up  for  themselves  rich  treasures  of 
interesting  and  useful  knowledge,  and  in  doing  so<are  prevented  from  spending 
their  time  in  the  streets,  or  in  dangerous  company— a  consideration  well  worth v 
the  attention  of  parents— but  will  enable  them  to  make  constant  additions  to  their 
knowledge  in  after  years,  which  in  many  instances  will  afford  them  equal  and 
often  purer  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  than  will  many  a  successful  speculation  to 
a  mere  business  man. 

T.  BROOKINS,  Shoreham. 


I  think  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  our  schools  for  the  past  year»  parti- 
cularly in  keeping  the  school  registers.  I  was  particular  at  the  examinations  of 
teachers  to  remind  them  of  their  duty  in  regard  to  the  registers,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  find  at  the  close  of  the  j)a8t  year  so  much  improvement. 

More  of  our  teachers  attended  the  Teachers'  Institutes  the  past  year  than  here- 
tofore. The  new  law  iu  reference  to  teachers  board,  I  think  will  work  well  after 
the  people  become  accustomed  to  it.  There  has  been  a  great  neglect  with  most 
of  our  teachers  in  elementary  instruction.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  noticed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  IJoard  of  Education,  and  hope  that  Superintendents  willlook 
after  theelementury  instnictiou  in  our  common  schools. 

AV.  M.  DAY,  Starksboro. 


As  my  report  to  the  town  hius  uot  been  printed,  I  give  below   some  extracts 
from  it. 

*•  As  to  the  progress  aclnully  made  in  our  school  in  the  several  branches  of 
education  taujjht  for  the  [)ast  year,  and  as  to  their  present  condition  and  pro- 
spects, while  1  am  not  able  to  report  entire  satisfaction,  in  all  respects,  and  in 
every  school,  yet,  the  teachers  appear  to  have  been  industrious,  laborious  and 
faitliful,  and  have  done,  what  they  could  under  the  circumstances.  While  read- 
ing and  spelling,  and  the  study  of  arithmetic  and  geography  have  been  made  pro- 
rainent.  as  ihey  always  should  be  in  our  common  schq^ls.  and  while  in  those 
several  iManches  commendable  progress  and  improvement  have  evidently  been 
made,  the  study  of  English  Grammar  has  been  too  much  neglected.  In  most  of 
our  schools.  ])enuiHnship.  also  has  been  and  still  is  too  much  neglected.  In  our 
common  i^^hools,  i)ei)niHnship  should  hold  a  more  j)rominent  place.  Parents  and 
district  ccinmiltees  should  interest  themselves  in  the  mailer,  and  in  employing 
and  patronizing  teachers  — o///f?'  thinqs  bebuj  r^w//  — those  should  have  the  prefer- 
ence who  enii  write  a  good  hand  theni.^elves.  and  who  will  not.  for  lack  of  inter- 
est, or  want  (.1  indu.xtiy  or  skill,  in  th<»  art,  suffer  this  de])artment  any  longer  to 
be  kept  in  the  back  ground. 
¥  In  tills  as  well  as  in  many  (»ther  deparnnenta  of  education,  taught  in  our  Com- 
mon Schools.  u)U('h  depends  upon  the  (iualifications.  itidnstry,  energy  and  perse- 
verance of  the  teacher  emp!o\<'d.  A  very  important  part  of  the  duty  of  our 
district  committees,  therefore,  is  to  procure  the  very  best  teachers— those  who  are 
well  qualiOed  to  instruct  in  all  the  branches  of  common  school  education— teach- 
ers of  experience,  who  love  the  employment ;  and  who  offer  themselves  as 
teachers  actuated  by  a  higher  moUve  than  merely  to  obtain  the  wages  ihey  are 
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to  i-eccive.     Teachers  of  the  right  desciiption  should  be  sought  after,  and  none 
others  should  be  employed. 

While  we  have  ]>een  able  thus  far.  in  this  town  from  year  to  year,  to  report 
some  progre.«?s  in  all  our  counnon  schools,  yet  the  standard  of  education  in  them 
all  is  quite  too  low.  The  progress  is  not  what  it  should  be— neither  what  it 
might  be,  if  all  concerned  were  more  deeply  interested  to  improve  and  perfect 
our  common  school  system. 

Unsteady  attendance  and  tnrdiness  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  are  increasing 
evils  in  all  the  schools  in  town,  as  the  registers  show,  and  as  far  as  possible  should 
be  at  once  remedied. 

Visits  to  the  schools  by  the  district  committees,  and  by  the  patrons  generally, 
to  ascertain  from  personal  inspection,  what  improvement  is  made,  should  be 
much  more  frequent  than  they  are.  Our  school  registers  show  a  great  deficiency 
in  this  respect.  Our  teachers  should  be  diligently  loooked  after  hy  parents  and 
others  interested  in  the  school,  as  well  as  by  the  Superintendents. 

It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  all  concerned,  to  ascertain,  by  personal  inspec- 
tion, whether  the  teachers  do  their  duty  or  not,  and  whether  the  order,  discipline, 
and  improvement  are  what  they  should  be.  The  tendency  of  frequent  visiting  to 
the  schools,  is  to  make  the  pupils  more  studious,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  encour- 
age the  teachei-s,  and  make  them  more  zealous  uLd  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
all  their  duties. 

SAMUEL  AV.  GOZZENS,  Weybridge. 

We  have  had  no  male  leacheis  in  town  the  past  year,  and  have  had  excellent 
schools,  I  think  better  than  any  year  since  my  connection  with  the  schools  in 
town,  which  will  be  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  system  of  boarding  at  one 
place,  and  of  employing  female  teachers  wholly  in  our  schools.  The  school 
nouses  are  in  a  very  bad  condition.  The  system  of  boarding  at  one  place  is 
looked  upon  more  favorably  than  formerly,  and  we  hope  boon  to  establish  it  as  a 
permanent  institution. 

W.  H.  CASEY,  Whiting. 

The  great  necessity  in  the  way  of  improvement  of  our  schools  lies  in  stimula- 
ting the  interest  of  our  whole  community  in  everything  appertaining  to  the  com- 
mon school.  Here  isj  an  apathy  upon  all  that  it  seems  nothing  can  remove.  The 
exhibit  of  our  registers  shows  that  there  is  little  interest  in  this  great  matter 
which  so  nearly  concerns  us  all.  We  must  wake  up.  Our  Legislature  is  doing 
all  it  can,  but  it  amounts  to  nothing  unless  we  can  give  their  acts  force  and  sus- 
tain tLem  with  our  whole  heart.  Our  school  laws  are  good  ones,  and  we  are  all 
willing* to  admit  as  much.  Then  why  in  the  name  of  reason  not  take  hold  and 
make  them  effective?  Freemen  of  Vermont!  do  not  rest  this  niailer  with  the 
few  officers  who  are  directly  appointed  to  look  after  this  niattir.  it  is  your  duty, 
aye,  it  should  be  counted  your  privilege,  to  give  the  helping  hand  in  this  great 
work.  We  honestly  boast  of  our  brave  soldier  boys,  but  ahis,  we  cannot  boast 
of  the  best  scIjooIs,  This  shouM  not  be  so.  Let  tlic  cry  go  up  from  every  Free- 
man in  Vermont,  when  sfjeaking  of  f>ur  schools  :  Kxcel.^^i  ^r !  and  then  let  him 
back  his  motto  with  dee(U. 

U.  A.  IlAlil),  Arlington. 


The  condition  of  the  sch()olH  of  this  town,  lor  the  past  xinr.  lias  been  generally 
good,  and  the  teachers  well  qualified.  Iliere  have  been  some  c.vct'ptions  in 
cases  where  committees  have  hired  th<'ir  relations  or  p<'r.son:il  friends  without 
regard  to  the  good  ol  the  school,  or  the  aplne.^s  of  the  individual. 

I  think  the  present  school  law  is  generally  well  liked,  end  has  produced  good 

results  in  this  town.    Certainly,  better  teachers  are  employed,  and  better  wages 

^paid  than  three  or  four  years  ago.    The  people,  too,  seem  interest4*d  and  liberal 

/{d  matten  pertaining  to  tbe  common  schools,  and,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
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aecept  the  law  for  raising  board  on  the  grand  list,  as  an  improvement  on  the 
old  system  of  boarding  around.  Many  districts  have  procured  globes  and  other 
school  apparatus  during  tbv  past  year  ;  and  at  the  annual  town  meeting  I  was 
▼oted  additional  pay  without  a  difsenting  voice. 

I  think  much  ot  the  present  eflSciency  of  the  schools  in  this  town,  and  the 
interest  manifested  in  them  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  held  in 
this  vicinity.  They  have  bad  an  awakening  power  whose  good  effects  it  would 
be  bard  to  calculate  and  whose  leaven  is  still  at  work.  The  oniy  amendment  I 
would  now  suggest  to  the  present  school  law,  is  one  compelling  towns  of  4000  or 
more  inhabitants  to  commence  and  sustain  a  Union,  or  graded  school,  whose  in- 
itmction  should  be  free  to  all  the  children  of  said  towns.  Such  compulsion  seems 
necessary  since  many  towns  are  dilatory  in  claiming  their  privilege  so  to  do.  L 
think  this  matter  should  be  legislatively  considered. 

L.  A.  KNIGHTS,  Bennington. 

There  are  many  parents  in  town  who  seem  indifferent  and  negligent  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  their  children,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  some- 
who  actually  refuse  to  Eend  their  children  to  school.  Now,  if  the  State  makes- 
abundant  provision  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  within  its  borders,  ought 
not  the  parents,  on  their  part,  to  see  that  the  children  attend  the  schools?  and,, 
in  case  any  refuse  to  do  so,  may  not  the  State  of  right  compel  them  by  leg^l  en- 
actment, to  a  different  course  ? 

JOHN  CURTIS,  Dorset. 

I  send  you  an  extract  from  my  report  to  the  Annual  \(arch  Meeting.  For 
many  of  the  ideas  expressed  as  according  exactly  with  those  derived  from  my 
c^cial  observation,  I  am  indebted  to  the  remarks  of  Superintendents,  contained 
in  the  Annual  Reports  ot  the  Board  of  Education,  which,  as  a  means  of  giving, 
the  true  status  of  our  schools,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  or  for  the  good  of 
our  educational  interests,  too  widely  circulated. 

"  During  the  year,  in  one  or  two  districts,  there  has  been  manifested  a  com- 
mendable spirit  in  visiting  the  schools  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  here  it  was 
not  by  any  means,  general ;  but  in  the  majority  of  our  schools,  the  molt  of 
the  visitors  have  been  personal  friends  of  the  teachers.  No  heads  of  families^ 
and  but  three  of  our  prudential  committee  have  attended  at  all.  This  is  entirely 
wrong.  The  parent  daily  reviews  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  oversees  the  labor  of 
his  hired  help,  but  it  \a  asking  too  much  to  require  him  to  visit,  occasionally^  the 
place  where  his  children,  the  objects  of  his  love  and  hope,  are  forming  the  char- 
acters upon  which  their  future  usefulness  depends.  How  few  of  our  children 
ever  see  their  parents'  faces  in  their  workshop,  the  school-room,  and  hew  often 
the  teacher,  with  little  or  no  sympathy  and  encouragement,  plods  on  day  after 
day  without  once  feeling  that  his  or  her  work  is  being  personally  inspected  by 
those  most  interested.  Teachers  who  are  what  they  ought  to  be,  will  make  their 
schools  good  ones,  even  if  they  are  not  encouraged.  How  much  more  interesting 
and  useful  would  they  be,  if  parents,  instead  of  being  negligent  and  indifferent^ 
would  give  them  their  sympathy  and  active  and  hearty  co  operation.  The  way 
to  do  this  is  to  visit  their  schools.  If  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  teacher  to 
whose  care  they  have  entrusted  their  most  previous  treasures,  it  will  be  noticed 
and  remedied,  if  possible.  If  there  is  a  lack  of  books,  as  is  too  often  the  case^ 
they  will  see  the  necessity  for.  and  supply  them,  and  will  also  see  how  advanta- 
geous the  aid  to  be  derived  from  outline  maps,  globes,  &c.,  and  will  have  them 
provided  ;  and  the  greatest  of  all  benefltji  resulting  from  their  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  schools  which,  not  only  encourages  the  pupils  but  stimulates  the 
teacher  to  more  earnest  action,  will  be  in  providing  against  that  worst  of  evils 
that  effect  our  schools,  the  irregularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  scholars. — 
Our  registers  are  sadly  marred  with  marks  indicating  the  absence  or  tardinetav 
of  the  pupils.    Many  schools  have  an  'average  attendance  of  but  one-half,  or  twot 
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thirds,  and  the  number  of  tardinesses  amounis  to  a  third  or  more  of  the  whole 
number  of  days'  attendance.  No  school  can  be  efficient,  in  a  great  degree, 
^where  such  is  the  order  of  things,  for  irregular  scholars  not  only  team  little  or 
nothing  themselves,  but  retard  and  prevent  the  progress  of  all  others  with  whom 
they  are  in  any  wise  connected.  Every  day's  absence  severs  one  or  more  links 
in  the  chain  of  studies,  and  but  few  such  breaks  are  necessary  to  destroy  the 
scholars'  active  interest  in  the  school.  No  legislative  action,  as  I  can  see,  can 
remedy  this  evil.  Parents  alone  can  tell  when  their  children  ought  and  when 
they  ought  not,  to  attend.  Sickness  and  other  causes  beyond  their  coutrol  may 
render  their  absence  necessary.  To  them  then  belongs  the  duty  of  preven- 
ting this  evil,  and  proper  care  and  attention  will  work  wonders.  Let  them  be 
as  careful  to  demand  of  their  children  punctuality  and  constant  attendance  Tan- 
less  the  excuse  for  absence  be  more  than  trivial^)  as  they  are  to  require  teachers 
always  to  be  present  and  punctual  on  their  part,  and  the  benetit  will  be  two- 
fold ;  they  will  not  only  render  the  schools  more  perfect,  but  also  will  be  less- 
ening, (unless  all  are  alike  prompt)  in  a  measure,  their  school  taxes  which  are 
often  the  subject  of  so  much  complaint,  for,  upon  the  average  attendance  is  the 
distribution  of  the  greater  part  of  our  public  money  made,  and  the  more  punc* 
toal  the  attendance  the  larger  the  average.'' 

The  Teachers'  Institutes,  held  two  days  each  year  in  each  County  in  the  State, 
I  consider  it  the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  attend.  ''  They  are  cheap,  useful  and 
powerful  disseminators  of  knowledge  :  they  ar<4  active  and  successful  agents  that 
are  working  out  a  great  reform  in  our  schools.-'  No  teacher  ought  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  attending,  and  no  district  can  afford  to  have  them.  But  a  small 
number  of  our  teachers  are  present  at  these  educational  meetings.  The  law  pro- 
Tidee  that  they  shall  be  paid  for  their  time  while  in  attendance  ;  but  many — and 
they  are  those,  usually,  who  ought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
most,  are  obliged  to  stay  away  because  they  have  no  means  of  goin^.  I  would 
respectfully  urge,  as  a  paying  and  praiseworthy  proceeding,  that  each  district, 
at  the  annual  school  meeting,  instruct  the  prudential  committee  to  provide,  at 
the  expense  of  the  district,  means  for  transportation  for  their  teachers  to  these 
Institutes,  if  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  enactment  requiring  the  expenses  of  the  school  to  be  defrayed  by  tax 
upon  the  grand  list,  and  not  upon  the  scholar  did  not  meet  with  universal  ap- 
proTal  here.  Most  of  our  districts  adopted  it,  however,  and  but  four  or  five  of 
our  teachers  have  been  obliged  to  keep  up  the  ancient  practice  of ''  boarding 
around.'*    1  hope  another  year  will  see  this  custom  entirely  abolished. 

ED.  L.  WYMAN,  Manchester. 


I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  think  their  Importance 
to  the  schools  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Professional  and  business  men 
need  instruction  in  their  particular  branch  of  business,  and  why  should  the 
teacher  be  an  exception  ?  I  think  the  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Ivducation  are  doing  much  in  awakening  the  people  of  the  State  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  a  more  thorough  educaiion.  and  the  statistical 
information  obtained  through  the  School  Registers,  must  necessarily  form  an 
important  item  in  the  basis  of  said  reports.  It  is  natural  for  parents  to  wish 
their  children  to  make  good  progress  in  their  studies,  and  to  become  dissatisfied 
if  they  appear  to  be  progressing  slowly,  and  U.>achers  are  too  apt  to  yield  to  their 
wishes  and  hurry  scholars  over  a  great  deal  of  ground  without  making  any  ma- 
terial improvement 

I  find  it  to  be  the  general  impression  throughout  the  State  that  the  late  Statute 
requiring  the  whole  expense  of  the  school  to  be  borne  by  a  tax  upon  the  grand 
list,  (which  I  highly  approve)  has  abolished  the  old  practice  of  ''  boarding 
around."  1  have  not  been  able,  wholly,  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  necessarily  has 
thftt  effect.  In  the  town  where  I  attended  district  school,  (Jamaica)  the  schoola 
w«re  entirely  supported  by  a  tax  upon  the  grand  list ;  yet  the  practice  was  al- 
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most  universal  to  "  board  around.''  Tho  prudential  committee  would'make  out 
a  tax  ajfainst  each  tax  payer  for  so  much  board  and  deliver  it  to  the  teacher  and 
ho  would  collect  it.  It  is  true,  that  for  that  purpose  the  teacher  became  practi- 
cally the  collector,  but  was  he  not  equally  .so  when  the  board  was  defrayed  by 
tax  upon  the  scholar  ? 

I  cannot  speak  very  highly  of  the  condition  of  our  schools  in  this  town.  They 
were  not  so  p:ood  as  on  my  last  visit  to  them  three  years  before.  Most  likely 
our  minds  have  been  so  absorbed  by  the  great  rebellion  that  it  has  effected  our 
schools  to  some  extent.  I  also  And  that  the  class  of  teachers  employed  has  not 
improved  ot  late,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Superintendents  should 
be  more  thorough  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  endeavor  to  weed  out  the 
incompetent  ones. 

W.  n.  FOLLETT,  Readaboro. 


The  schools  of  this  town  during  the  past  year,  in  my  view,  have  been  good. 
The  teachers  have  all  been  well  qualified  and  devoted  to  their  business,  and  most 
of  them  experienced.  The  scholars  have  been  apparently  interested  in  their 
studies,  and  have  generally  made  fair  progress  in  them.  In  the  winter  term  par- 
licularly,  I  visited  all  of  the  schools  near  their  commencement.and  again  near  their 
close,  and  think  they  may  be  called  truly  successful  schools.  The  Registers  were 
generally  correctly  kept.  In  the  two  fractional  districts  their  clerks  seemed  to 
differ,  somewhat,  as  to  what  should  be  inserted  in  the  part  designed  for  fractional 
districts. 

The  County  Institute  was  held  here  in  June  last.  The  impression  loft  by  it 
was  manifefstly  favorabl<'  upon  the  community  a-  well  hs  upon  the  teachers.  AW 
that  attended  s<'emed  jigreeably  entertained  as  well  as  profit«»d.  And  in  the 
course  of  my  visits  to  the  f^chools  1  perceived  that  many  suggestions  made  at 
the  Institute  wen*  adopted  and  successfully  practiced  by  the  teachers.  The 
County  Institute  is  ceriainly  a  popular  and  useful  institution. 

As  tar  as  I  can  learn,  the  i)ublic  opinion  of  the  town  approves  of  the  school 
laws  that  have  been  pas.-*ed.  Still,  in  some  of  the  smaller  districts,  the  teachers 
continue  to  *  board  around.*'  The  inhabitants  of  these  districts  seem  to  think 
they  can  board  a  teacher  for  less  money  in  several  places  than  in  one,  for  what 
reason  I  cannot  see. 

In  my  view,  the  great  obstacle  *o  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  the  schools 
in  this  town,  is  the  smallness  of  the  districts.  There  are  scholars  enough  tor  two 
and  perhaps  three  well  graded  schools.  How  the  difficulty  can  bo  satistactorily 
removed,  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell. 

JAMKS  A.  SHELDON,  Rupert. 


The  School  Kegis'ers  are  becoming  more  reliable  every  year,  as  the  system  of 
keeping  them  comes  to  be  understood  by  teachers  and  clerks.  In  tact,  there  is 
no  other  method  by  which  the  statistics  of  our  schools  and  an  every-day  record 
be  made  known  :  only  .by  keeping  the  Register  and  having  them  kept  correctly, 
by  teacher  and  clerk  answering  their  questions  correctly,  nan  the  statistical  ques- 
tions be  answered  correct ;  and  by  that  means  full  and  reliable  returns  can  be 
made  to  the  ]>oa\d  of  Education. 

The  Teachers'  Institutes  which  liave  been  so  successfully  conducted  for  the 
j)a"t  few  years  have  exerted  a  good  influence  upon  the  schools,  for  they  have 
showed  ihe  people  that  we  have  a  system  of  school  education  worthy  of  their 
attention  and  encouragement.  Ami  the  new  methods  of  instruction  they  have 
introduced  have  been  received  with  general  favor.  The  annual  reports  seem  to 
bojnore  and  more  correct,  and  their  desired  object  Feems  to  be  realized. 

WM.  J.  HAMILTON,  Sandgate. 

The  schools  in  our  town  have  been  very  successful  this  year,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents.    They  do  not  seem  to  g<et 
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time  to  visit  schools  much,  and  yet  buvo  abuniluucc  of  time  for  every  tiling  elt*e. 
I  think,  however,  there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  this  direction. 

I  think  very  mnch  ot  Teachers^  Ingiitiites,  and  their  effect  upon  onr  gchools 
has  been  good.  1  wish  that  more  teachers  could  attend  them.  The  Registers 
have  been  generally  well  kept  and  filled  out  in  due  form.  1  think  they  are  be- 
coming more  valuable  and  reliable  every  year. 

U.  E.  GORDEN,  Winhall. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  teachers  in  town,  and   many  of  them  of  the  first 
class.    But  the  committees  will  persist  in  hiring  some  of  their/?7e?}(/.'?  out  of  town 
because  they  can  get  a  cheap  teacher.    Our  schools  are   mostly  small,  though 
the  districts  seem  to  cover  territory  enough.    Some  of  our  schools,  for  the  past 
jear  have  been  of  a  very  high  order,  and  the  teachei-s  of  the  right  sort ;  but  the 
greatest  embarrassment  the  teacher  has  to  labor  under  here,  is  the  improper  in- 
dulgence of  parents  in  allowing  their   children  to  be   absent  and,   very  often, 
tardy.    The  Registers  have  been  very  well  kept  by  teaclu'rs  aside  from  using  a 
pencil  instead    of  j  en  and  ink.    Penmanj^hip    is  very  much  neglected  in  our 
schools.     There  is  a  very  strong  tendency  to  go  into  higher  branches  before  the 
scholars  are  able  to  comprehend  them.     1  consider  it  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  commence  right   with  a  scholar  and  keep  him   in  the  elementary  st tidies  until 
mastered.    Nearly  hall  of  our  scholars  take  written  arithmetic  before  they  know 
the  multiplication  table,  or  how  to  subtract  or  divide. 

A.  R.  KENDHICK,  lUirke. 


Since  I  have  bern  i^upiriiiteudeut.  ninety-live  teachers  have  been  em])loyed  iu 
this  town — seventy-seven  female  and  ei^htun  male  teachers.  Of  the  whole 
number  only  one  has  been  dismisM'd,  and  that  a  male  teacher,  during  the  past 
winter.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  more  di.-Mitistactiou  has  bct-n  felt  with  t'.ie 
male  teachers,  than  with  all  tlu*  others. 

Our  experience  is  that,  with  the  funds  which  committ'^es  have  in  this  town, 
female  teachers  may  be  employed  much  more  profitably  than  those  of  the  other 
«ex. 

J.  EASTMAN,  Danville. 


I  think  if  some  way  could  be  devised  to  induce  the  district  and  town  clerks 
to  be  a  little  more  punctual  and  complete  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties 
appertaining  to  the  Registers,  it  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  beneficial  opera- 
tioufl  of  the  school  law. 

The  schools  iu   this  town  nr.d    vicinity  aie  greatly  improved  under  the  opera- 
tions of  the  State   School  Eaw.  as  evinced   by   the  great  number  of  scholars  in 
tfaem,  who,  within  a   tew   years,  have   become   qualified   to    teach   in   common 
■Bchools. 

S.  B.  HEATH,  Groton. 

In  connection  with  the  duilt-s  of  a  Supcrii  --ndent.  it  may  he  consitleied  a  i)art 
of  bis  laborM,  as  l.e  viislts  (uch  >cLeol  to  n.i  I  .  FHf^gestM;!.',  advice  and  give  direc- 
tions relative  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  Te-.ichers  c.iu  and  will  do  better  il 
told  where  they  tUil  or  whero  they  might  improve.  The  ])ast  year,  in  this  town, 
rtadimj  has  received  attention  while  vi«iting  schools,  and  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  this  importintelem^-ntar}'  study.  Read- 
ing classes  are  conducted  too  much  on  the  plan  of  a  -Difisir  ^oa:^  which  is  wound  up 
and  nins  till  it  runs  down,  and  then  sioi>s.  Classes  are  called  up  and  set  rending 
and  read  till  they  read  "down,*'  and  then  stop,  not  just  the  way  it  should  be. 
Teachers  have  been  requested  to  give  short  lessons  and  have  M'hat  was  read, 
read  correctly  in  every  particular,  to  get  the  scholar  out  of  the  habit  of  reading 
ererj  kind  of  composition  on  the  same  pitch,  in  the  same  voice  and  with  the  same 
tMrrement.    Teaonen  have  been  urged  the  importance  of  constantly  giving  ex^ 
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amples  in  reading  portions  of  a  lesson  over  and  over  again,  and  much  more  so 
^an  is  the  general  practice,  until  the  propu«*  accent,  emphases  and  expression  is 
firmly  and  unmistakably  proved  in  the  mind  of  the  scholar.  It  was  satisfactory 
to  notice  how  much  more  classes  improved  with  short  and  well  read  lessons  than 
long  uncorrect  mechanical  ones. 

The  poorest  schools  we  have  in  this  town  are  those  taught  by  relatives  of  the 
prudential  committees,  his  second  cousin — half  sister— third  niece  to  the  fourth 
grandmother's  fifth  daughter,  &c.,  &c.  This  has  become  a  nuisance  everywhere, 
including  this  vicinity.  Teachers  should  be  hired  from  merit,  not  by  favor. 
People  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  having  our  best  men  to  fill  the  office  of 
pradeutial  committee.  This  officer  has  more  power  for  good  or  evil  over  our 
schools  than  all  others  connected  with  them  besides.  If  "  preaching ''  do  not 
stop  this  habit  of  engaging  relatives  soon,  the  law  ought  to  interfere. 

Another  thought  has  often  come  up  the  past  year,  in  regard  to  the  tenacity  with 
which  our  teachers  are  confined  to  old  ways  and  methods  of  teaching.  A  (great 
many  of  their  faults  and  imperfections  lay  back  upon  the  schools  they  attended. 
Hence,  bow  important  that  our  Acadomies  asd  High  Schools  where  our  teachers 
are  fitted,  should  come  up  to  that  standard  of  perfection  that  characteriies 
Teachers'  Institutes.  It  is  evident  that  but  few  do.  and  here  lies  our  great  diffi- 
calty.  It  would  be  better  if  it  were  not  the  fact,  but  not  one-half  of  our  teachers 
can  have  an  Institute  and  put  into  practice  what  they  hear.  This  is  meant,  bow- 
ever,  as  no  argument  against  their  utility.  Too  much  is  crowded  upon  their 
minds  at  once,  and  they  fall  back  to  the  way  they  were  taught  when  attending' 
school  themselves.  How  can  the  *'  iJiousand  and  one'^  one-horse  Academies  and 
High  Schools  in  Vermont  be  improved,  that  in  their  '*  itiroes"  they  may  deliver 
woXo  us  better  teachers?  Not  unmindful  that  we  get  some  that  possess  the  true 
metal,  we  would  wish  that  all  would  reach  the  high  standard  of  the  few. 

A.  J.  HYDE,  Hardwick. 


I  am  unable  to  report  th&t  there  has  been  much  apparent  improvement  in  oar 
schools  the  past  year,  either  in  the  manner  of  conductiug  them  or  in  an  increase 
of  general  interest  in  the  community.  Old  habits  are  too  strong  for  the  feeble 
influences  which  would  have  a  favorable  tendency. 

I  think  the  importance  of  employing  good  teachers  cannot  be  overrated, 
although  it  is  true  that  all  districts  cannot  be  so  supplied,  from  the  fact  that  there 
must  always  be  some  beginners,  and  out  of  the  many  these  that  are  not  well 
adapted  to  teaching. 

If  it  be  true  that  young  children  are  slow  to  apprehend  the  importance  of 
forming  those  good  habits  in  study  upon  whicn  their  success  as  scholars  so  much 
depend;  and  that  the  laws  of  mind  cannot  be  evaded  or  diverted  by  any  passion- 
ate laxity,  or  any  supported  abridgment  of  the  natural  process  of  accumulation 
and  retention,  how  great  is  the  contrast  between  those  teachers,  who,  in  conduct- 
ing the  daily  routine  of  recitation  and  explanation,  give  little  or  no  attention  to 
their  pupils  habits  or  methods  of  study,  and  those  who  take  §uch  an  interest  in 
their  welfare  as  leads  them  to  carry  the  common  sense  theory  of  thoroughness 
into  practice,  and  show  them  the  need  of  committing  their  lesi<ons  to  memory, 
not  for  the  occasion  of  recitation  only,  but  for  a  practical  contribution  to  their 
stock  of  permanent  knowledge. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strange  and  unaccountable  tendency  among  some  parents 
to  sympathize  too  much  with  the  nrisapplied  ambition  of  their  children,  which 
manifests  itself  in  hurrying  through  the  pages  of  their  books,  innocently  thinkin|^ 
that  rapid  advancement  in  that  direction  is  an  indication  of  smartness  and  deserves 
praise.  But  why  should  those  parents  who  are  supposed  of  course  to  know  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  course,  fail  to  eradicate  such  notions  and  substitute  for  them 
the  only  tnie  standard  of  merit,  thoroughness  and  practicability.  In  regard  te 
Teachers'  Institutes,  I  think  there  can  be  few  who  do  not  know  that  they  ere  of 
great  value  in  the  cause  of  edacation.    Even  those  who  have  never  attended  eaj 
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of  them -^as  most  in  this  town  have  not.— must  see  and  appreciate  the  tendency 
which  they  have  in  improving  the  condition  of  schools. 

I  think  the  enactment  relating  to  "  boarding  around''  is  not  quite  strict  enough 
to  suspend  the  practice  entirely.  It  seems  not  to  have  the  least  effect  in  this 
town. 

R.  RISLEY,  Jr..  Kirby. 

The  school  interest  in  our  town  is  quite  encouraging.  In  many  instances  there 
IB  a  decided  improvement.  Larger  sums  of  money  have  been  raised  during  the 
year  for  school  purposes  than  usual.  Most  of  the  teachers  during  the  year  have 
manitested  an  earnestness  and  zeal  in  their  work  worthy  their  calling.  I  have 
called  especial  attention  of  teachers  to  keeping  a  correct  record,  and  And,  on  the 
retarn  of  the  registers,  improvement. 

The  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  in  abolishing  the  old  practice  of  "  boarding 
around"  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  timely  arrangement,  and  receives  much  favor. 

M.  C.  HENDERSON,  Lvndon. 

The  schools  in  this  town  are  verv  few  in  number,  and  consequently  I  have  but 
little  to  say  in  regard  to  them.  The  school  houses  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  other  towns:  with  very  few  exceptions  our  schools  during  the  past  year 
have  been  under  the  care  of  skillful  and  successful  teachers.  Very  good  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  scholars  in  the  different  branches  taught. 

In  regard  to  Teachers'  Institutes,  no  one  can  have  any  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
advantages  derived  from  them. 

The  system  of  school  registration  I  regard  as  of  very  high  importance.  "We 
care  not  what  is  the  present  condition  of  our  schools,  nor  whether  improving  or 
retrograding,  either  as  *a  whole  or  in  any  particular  localities  without  the  data 
which  are  furnished  by  the  school  registers. 

M.  W.  SMITH,  Newark. 

In  our  town  there  geems  to  bo  a  determination,  in  some  of  the  districts  not  to 
give  np  the  unpleasant,  uncomfortable  practice  of  boarding  around.  Some  will 
contend  that  the  intention  of  the  new  school  law  wa:*  not  to  do  away  with  it,  but 
that  the  school  might  be  supported  from  ihe  Grand  List  entirely,  instead  of  mak- 
ing  np  the  board  bill  on  the  scholar. 

Most  of  our  school  bouses  are  in  a  poor  condition,  and  many  arc  unfit  for  use. 
Many  of  the  district  clerks  are  very  remiss  in  their  duties  failing  to  report  at  the 
proper  time  and  in  the  proper  manner.  In  my  opinion  our  schools  cannot  and 
will  not  be  what  they  ought  and  might  be,  till  all  are  more  willing  to  be  taxed, 
and  more  willing  to  give  their  time  and  attention  to  the  subject  of  educating  the 
young.— till  the  qualification  of  teachers  shi.U  1  o  raised  to  a  higher  standard. 

Reading  is  one  thing  that  is  sadly  neglected  in  all  our  schools,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  there  are  no  good  readers,  comparatively,  among  our  teachers. 

I  would  here  suggest  that  some  good  elocutionists,  prepared  for  the  task,  fur- 
nish themselves  with  a  set  of  books  to  make  the  expense  as  small  as  possible  for 
the  students, — canvass  the  state,  as  do  some  of  cur  good  penman,  teaching  a  class 
here  and  there.  I  believe  there  might  be  much  good  done  in  this  way  if  the 
right  kind  of  men  would  take  it  in  hand. 

J.  VARNUM,  Jr.,  Peacham. 

The  broader  the  horizon  of  my  experience  becomes,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
of  that  fact  that  in  few  things  do  teachers  fail  more  in  than  in  thoroughness.  It  is 
a  trite  saying  that  **  one  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.*'  So  it  is 
tnia  that  one  idea  in  Uie  mind  is  worth  two  plying  about  it.  And 'the  only  way 
tbe  dtaired  result  can  be  secured  that  the  fruit  of  teaching  may  be  lasting,  is  by 
fremunt^  eondofU  rtuiew. 

JUMihar  tUag  which  seriooBly  hinders  the  sooceBS  of  ovr  schools  is,  the  ooiijfant 
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cfiange  of  teucheis.  In  my  official  report  to  the  town  I  recommended  to  commit- 
tees to  secure,  if  possible,  a  good  female  teacher,  and  to  keep  her  in  the  school 
room  as  long  its  possible,  summer  and  winter.  During  the  past  winter  some  of 
our  best  schools  were  taught  by  females. 

GEO.  M.  WILEY,  Ryegate. 


With  one  exception,  our  schools  during  the  past  year  have  proved  eminently 
successful.  The  greatest  difficulty  that  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  want  of 
interest  of  parents.  Scarcely  one  in  twenty  ever  visits  the  school  room,  or  shows 
any  active  interest  in  regard  to  the  school.  This  neglect  of  parents  is  discourag- 
ing to  a  teacher  because  it  shows  a  want  of  sympathy,  and  injurious  to  the  scholar 
also  because  a  child^s  estimate  of  the  importance  of  a  school  is  always  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  int<?rost  manifested  by  his  parents  in  "regard  to  iu  Parents. 
should  feel  it  their  privilege  as  well  as  duty  to  visit  their  schools  often,  look  after 
the  welfare  of  their  little  ones  there  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  to  cheer  their 
teacher  onward  in  their  high  and  noble  calling  by  showing  them  that  they  too 
have  an  interest  in  all  that  partains  to  the  intellectual  training  of  their  children. 

The  distribution  of  the  public  money,  I  am  satisfied,  should  be  on  the  aggre- 
gate, instead  of  the  average  attendance.  As  an  illustration  of  the  injustice  of  the 
present  system,  notice  two  districts  of  ourlown,  district  No.  1,  with  a  Grand  List 
of  $600,  supported  20  weeks  school  the  past  year  at  an  expense  of  $91,  received 
as  their  share  of  the  public  money  $87,17,  and  paid  a  school  tax  of  about  9  cents 
on  a  dollar,  while  district  No.  2,  with  a  list  of  only  $150,  supported  24  weeks 
shool  at  an  expense  of  $115,80,  drew  $27,19  of  the  public  money,  and  paid  a  tax. 
of  nearly  GO  cents  on  a  dollar  of  their  Grand  List  It  certainly  seems  that  a  law 
that  in  reality  pays  a  premium  for  short  schools  should  be  done  away  with  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  something  better  substituted. 

As  regards  Teachers'  Institutes  -  their  importance  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
They  exert  a  powerful  influence  for  good,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  State  would  bo 
the  gainer  if  a  larger  appropriation  should  be  made  for  their  benefit,  instead  of 
any  attempt  to  withdraw  the  scanty  pittance  by  which  they  are  at  present  sup- 
ported. The  school  registers  I  deem  a  necessary  appendage  to  ever^  school  room. 
They  are  to  the  school  what  the  journal  and  ledger  are  to  the  counting  room,  and 
the  annual  report,  who  can  say  too  much  in  their  praise.  I  wish  they  could  be 
read  by  every  family  in  the  State.  Such  startling  facts  as  they  present  to  us  each 
year  would  be  productive  of  much  good. 

The  old  custom  of  raising  board  and  fuel  upon  the  scholar  never  found  much 
favor  in  this  town,  hence,  the  new  law  in  reference  to  that  gives  universal  satis- 
faction. The  most  of  our  districts  furnish  a  steady  boarding  place  for  the 
teacher. 

The  Superintendent's  report  for  this  town,  has  this  year  for  the  first  time,  been 
ordered  to  be  printed,  a  copy  of  which  I  will  soon  send  te  vou. 

A.  S.  LAMB,  Sheffield. 

Our  schools  in  St.  Johnsbury  have  been  generally  doing  very  well  daring  the* 
past  year.  Two  have  been  partial  failures  during  the  winter  term,  one  through. 
want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  another  through  want  of  co- 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  district.  If  parents,  especially  in  those  districts  iik 
which  the  larger  boys  have  been  accustomed  to  be  a  law  to  themselves  in  respect 
to  their  attendance  and  deportment  in  schools,  would  earnestly  co-operato  with 
their  teachers  to  secure  well  disciplined  and  piofitablo  schools,  we  should  have- 
fewer  failures  on  the  part  of  the  latter  than  heretofore. 

My  limited  observation  as*  Superintendent  sati^fie8me  that  we  need  to  inevit 
upon  more  thorough  qualifications  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  teachers  to  disci- 
pline their  schools  in  the  elementary  branches.  They  have  had  no  training  in 
Mental  Arithmetic,  and  having  never  learned  to  trace  and  express  inpre^ustand 
gramatical  forms  tfte  process  </  reasoning  from  premises  to  eondusion  in  the  sim^pitgt. 
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mathematical  problems,  they  fail  ioiearh  others  how  to  do  the  same  ihirnjs.  In  so 
doing  they  make  a  preat  failure  as  teacher,  greater  than  they  will  ever  comprehend 
nntil  they  see  how  mighty  an  instrument  for  intellectual  culture  this  little 
"  Mental  Arithmeiir''  mav  become  in  th<j  hands  of  a  skilfuU  teacher.  Let  '*  Warren 
OMfHm's  First  Lessons  "  be  accuvafely  and  ihnronfjhly  tamjUi  in  nil  nnr  comimm 
schools  and  vce  ^wiy  letothtr  inathemaiics  take,  care  of  themselves.  Similar  deficien- 
cies in  other  elementary  branches  oftentimes  make  the  best  efforts  of  teachers  to 
iojitnict  their  schools  comparatively  fruitless,  and  the  time  has  evidently  come 
in  Vermont,  when  Superintendents  should  insist  upon  better  qualifications  to 
teach  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  nu'ntal  arithmetic  in  (uir  schools,  than  a 
majority  of  thos<?  heretofore  licensed  to  teach  have  be^n  able  to  exhibit.  And  it 
will  doubtless  do  no  harm  if  the  teachers  of  all  our  High  Schools  and  Academies. 
who  have  the  training  of  most  candidates  for  wnvice  in  these  common  schools, 
will  put  them  to  studying  these  primary  things.  The  longer  1  teach  the  more  1 
am  ioclined  to  adopt  this  course  with  tliose  that  com«  under  my  care  ;  and  if  in 
any  respect  I  may  sometimes  hope  that  my  labors  have  been  u>eful  as  a  teacher, 
it  is  in  this  chiefly,  that  I  may  have  added  something  to  t!ie  ciualiflcations  of  my 
Bcholan  to  teach  icell  in  our  primary  schools. 

J.  K  COLBY,  St.  Johnsbury. 


Our  ccbools  for  the  past  year  have  generally  been  prosperous,  most  of  them 
under  the  care  of  successful  instructors,  several  of  whom  might  well  rank  as  first- 
class  teachers.  We  have  in  town  many  very  fine  young  scholars,  some.  1  fear, 
are  ambitious  to  '*  go  too  fast.-'  Many  of  our  young  ladies  that  are  excellent 
Arithmeticians,  fail  in  Orthography  and  English  Grammar;  and  so  far  as  my 
obsenration  extends,  this  is  a  prevailing  fault,  not  only  in  this,  but  other  towns. 

In  reference  to  scbool  registers,  teachers  have  generally  done  their  whole  duty, 
but  the  District  Clerks  have  been  both  sadly  deficient  and  negligent  in  th.>ir  re- 
tuma.  I  think  the  non  division  of  the  public  money  in  such  districts  would  work 
a  »peedy  and  thorough  reformation.  It  is  certainly  an  evil  which  calls  for  some 
remedy. 

The  practice  of  boarding  around  is  not  wholly  abandoned.  It  is  an  evil  that 
Bhonld  no  longer  exist. 

J.  M.  PILLSBURY,  Sutton. 


I  am  happy  to  say  there  is  a  growing  interest  on  t!:e  part  of  teachers  and  dis- 
trict clerks  in  filling  out  the  registers.  The  teachers  have  done  their  duty  in  the 
matter,  and  the  clerks  have  done  much  better  than  last  year,  still  a  few  of  them 
are  very  imperfect. 

Pudeniial  Committees  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  schools,  in  some  in 
stances  not  having  visited  the  school  during  the  term.    If  they  would  attend  the 
public  examination  of  teachers  it  would  be  another  step  in  th  '.  right  direction.    I 
would  say  to  their  credit  they  have  employed  experienced  and  competent  leach- 
era  generally. 

The  present  school  law  is  being  appreciated,  still,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
chance  for  improvement.  If  a  greater  proportion  of  the  public  money  was  divided 
eqnally  among  the  distrists  so  as  to  favor  the  small  ones,  and  the  remainder  on 
the  aggregate  attendance,  to  encourage  long  schools,  it  would  be  better. 

HARMON  HALL,  Bolton. 

I  cannot  express  in  too  strong  language  my  feeling  of  the  Importance  of  greater 
thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction.  The  impression  prevails  too  generally 
amony  ns,  that  almost  any  person  is  qualified  to  teach  in  the  lower  departments 
of  onr  graded  schools,  and  as  a  consequence  many  times  those  who  are  not  thor- 
onghlj  educated  are  selected  to  teach  where  children's  habits  of  study  arc  form- 
iag,  and  they  need  the  most  careftil  training.  No  one  is  qualified  to  be  the 
of  a  child  in  the  rndiments  of  education  and  direct  him  in  bis  first  steps 
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in  the  pathway  ot  knowledge  unless  he  has  gone  over  the  whole  ground  thorongblj^ 
and  is  prepared  to  teach  in  the  hi^^her  departments.  The  very  best  talent  and 
the  most  thorough  education  U  requisite  to  fit  one  to  be  the  teacher  of  those  first 
beginning  to  study. 

My  conviction  is  also,  that  there  is  too  little  attention  paid  in  these  da^s  to  the 
cnltivation  of  the  memory.  Children  are  not  drilled  enough  in  committing  aeon- 
lately  what  is  contained  in  the  text  book,  and  is  designed'to  be  stored  in  the 
memory.  This  neglect  results  in  a  great  loss  throu};h  all  one-s  after  life.  A  person 
who  lails  to  be  properly  trained  in  this  respect  will  never  have  the  power  to  bold 
and  recall  ^hat  would  be  of  great  value  to  him.  He  has  not  the  command  of 
facts  and  ideas  which  have  come  under  his  notice.  He  becomes  dependent  upon 
others,  or  upon  books  which  he  must  consult  as  often  as  he  has  occasion  to  make 
use  of  any  particular  thing,  which  cnce  has  come  to  his  knowledge. 

I  find  too  little  care  exercised  in  making  out  the  registers.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  make  this  report  accurate  for  the  want  of  accuracy  in  others. 

E.  MIX,  Burlingion. 

In  making  my  annual  report  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  cause  of 
education  is  making  some  progress  in  this  town.  It  is  believed  that  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  schools  is  far  better  than  formerly,  and  changes  for  good  are  still  going 
on,  and  that  they  are  becoming  profitable  nurseries  for  the  young  and  rising  genera- 
tion ;  capable  of  aflbrding  that  healthful,  moral  and  intdlectual  food,  for  want  of 
which  60  many  of  our  youth,  in  by-gone  days,  have  perished. 

Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done,  and  many  prominent  evils  demand  oorreo- 
tion  before  our  schools  will  assume  that  prominent  position  to  which  they  are  designed. 
There  is  an  unwarrantable  apathy  on  this  subject  in  the  oommunity-i-a  want  of  just 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  common  schools  that  it  is  exceedingly  difiBcult  to  ac- 
count for.  Still  I  think  these  evils  are  becoming  gradually  less.  In  some  of  our 
districts  much  more  interest  in  the  schools  has  been  manifested  during  the  past  year, 
than  in  any  previous  year  since  I  have  had  the  Superintcndenoy,  and  wo  fbel  en- 
couraged. 

We  have  built  one  new  school  house  since  my  last  report — a  plain  but  convenient 
and  comfortable  structure,  very  pleasantly  located. 

It  has  been  my  aim,  to  raise,  as  far  as  possible,  the  standard  of  qualification  of 
teachers.  I  do  not  think  that  mere  book  learning,  however  profound,  is  sufficient  to 
entitle  to  a  license  to  teach.  There  should  be  also  the  tact  to  teach — to  interest,  to 
impart  knowledge  in  a  clear,  concise  and  familiar  manner.  Many  teachers,  other- 
wise well  qualified,  fail  entirely  in  these  mo&t  important  particulars.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  say  that  many  of  our  teachers  are  aiming  at  a  higher  standard  of 
qualification  for  their  position  and  duties — that  old  and  obsolete  methods  of  teaching 
are  fast  giving  way  to  new  and  more  common  sense  modes — that  children  are  taught 
to  think,  and  to  think  consecutively  and  intensely  instead  of  merely  learning  <*  by 
rote,**  and  from  the  book. 

In  many  of  our  schools,  the  government  has  been  good — generally  of  a  parental 
character.  Our  teachei-s  are  finding  that  firmness  mingled  with  mildness  and  affec- 
tion, will,  almost  invariably  secure  order  and  decorum  and  diligence  in  the  school 
room — thus  superseding  the  necessity  for  the  rod.  That  our  common  schools  maj 
become  increasingly  the  ornaments  and  bulwarks  of  society,  and  the  means,  with 
other  kindred  auxiliaries,  of  perpetuating  our  civil,  moral  and  religious  institutionsy 
is  the  earnest  wish  of 

C.  M.  SEATON,  Charlotte. 

Fees  for  private  examination  of  teachers  should  be  one  dollar,  or  more,  to  be  ao- 
counted  for  to  the  State  Treasurer.  The  Superintendent  might  be  allowed  a  part  in 
his  bill.  As  it  is  now.  Superintendents  feel  that  it  is  mean  to  take  fif^  cents  team  s 
ttacher  lor  his  personal  ose.     Bat  ae  the  otigeot  is  to  seonre  a  genenl  attftwlanaa  ftt 
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Sablio  examination « if  the  fee  went  to  the  State,  the  Superintendenta  would  be  re- 
eved  of  personal  feelings. 

S.  M.  WHITING,  Colchester. 

A  commendable  effort  has  been  made  by  committees  to  procure  the  senrices  of  ex- 
perienced teachers,  especially  for  the  winter  term.  The  average  number  of  seasons 
(prior  to  this  winter)  taught  by  teachers,  is  five.  This  is  a  f^ivorable  omen  of  good 
to  oor  schools.     Better  wages  have  been  paid  than  for  years  before. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  as  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  "Teachers'  In- 
stitutes" is  settled  iu  the  minds  of  the  community.  I  look  upon  these  Institutes  no 
longer  as  an  experimtnt,  but  as  a  necessary  means  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  education  which  we  cannot  lay  aside. 

No  teacher  can  attend  an  Institute,  give  careful  attention  to  suggestions  and  ex- 
planations made  without  being  better  qualifi-.d  for  his  task. 

Boarding  around  will  soon  be  a  nisitter  of  history  and  will  be  regarded  by  future 
generations  as  a  ridiculous  nstitution  of  foi  mcr  years.  One  instance  has  come  under 
.my  obcenration  where  the  district  has  sold  the  board  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Why  not 
aell  the  wages  of  the  teacher  to  the  lowest  bidder?  Wiiile  it  is  evident  that  good  is 
resulting  to  the  schools  by  giving  the  teacher  a  home  in  some  of  our  good  families 
while  in  our  service,  I  think  there  are  other  marked  benefits  arising  from  having 
the  whole  expense  of  the  school  on  the  grand  list.  Another  year  will  demonstrate 
more  fully. 

P.  C.  ABBEY,  Essex. 


If  a  district  has  graded  schools,  and  these  schools  are  not  coterminous,  or  of  equal 
length,  may  they  not  make  the  average  uitendauco  ibr  each  separate,  and  then  odd 
these  averages  lor  the  average  of  the  district? 

The  defraying  of  all  the  exi)en8es  of  the  school,  including  fuel,  board  of  the 
teacher,  &c.,  has  so  swelled  the  school  taxes,  that  the  inequality  of  the  taxes  in  differ- 
ent districts  becomes  more  apparent,  and  the  people  begin  to  inquire  if  these  burdens 
ear.not  he  made  equal.  The  most  wealthy  ngricultural  districts  arc  likely  to  have  the 
■mailer  number  ot  scholars,  and  can  get  along  with  a  less  expensive  school.  In  some 
difstricts  a  tox  often  per  cent  will  suffice,  while  in  others,  the  tax  mui>t  be  as  high  as 
40  per  crnt.  The  people  arc  discussing  the  plan  of  making  the  whole  town  into  one 
district,  and  have  the  schools  on  the  gratled  system,  with  a  high  school  at  the  centre. 
If  we  attempt  thi/«,  can  you  suggist  a  plan  to  equalize  the  proj)erty  now  owned  by  the 
several  districts?  Istherca  belter  plan  than  this:  appoint  commissioners  to  appraise  the 
property  of  each  district,  then  out  of  the  annual  tux,  deduct  for  each  district  ten  per 
cent  of  the  value  ot  its  property,  distributing  it  pro  rata  among  all  the  tax-payers 
of  the  district.  Let  this  be  done  for  ten  years,  and  theii  e»ch  district,  and  each  tax- 
payer W'll  have  received  a  consideration  equal  to  the  value  of  their  intere»t  in  the 
school  district  property. 

C.  K.  FEIUUN,  HincsbuTgh. 

From  my  nither  limite<l  observation  during  the  pi&t  ye;\r  I  am  led  to  believe  that 

the  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  town  are  improving,  or  at  least,  most  of  them. 

More  interest  is  maniAsted  on  the  part  of  the  pniTnts  ot  the  {Scholars.      I  think  if  it 

can  be  still  more  aroused  it  will  add  matoriiilly  to  the  good  of  the  schools.     'Ihey  find 

some  fjiult  and  omke  some  objection  to  tlic  school  register—  think  it  unnecessary  and 

UNless.      But  I  think  these  imprcssion><  are  becoming  less  prevalent.      These  objec- 

tioDs  manifest  an  interest  which  leads  to  investigation,  and  to  my  mind,  is  preferable 

to  indifference.      The  schools  connot  be  materially  beuititted  until  the  inhabitants  of 

A  district  can  bo  made  to  beli^  ve  that  the  best  teachers  are  the  cheapest,  which  cannot 

be  had  without  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  services.   The  practice  has  become 

teptffalent  of  having  oheap  tosohers,  and  also  ftmale  teachers  in  the  winUr  be- 
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canse  they  can  be  had  cheaper  than  males.  Most  of  them  are  good  teachers  of  onir 
summer  schools  but  incapable  of  goTeming  our  winter  schools.  The  practice  of 
boai^ing  the  teacher  **  around,"  I  tbink  isbeccming  obsolete.  The  general  imprea- 
sion  is  that  th^  should  board  in  one  place,  although  the  **  boarding  around**  system 
has  some  advocates,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  rather  board  the  teacher  than  pay 
the  money. 

In  regard  to  elementary  instruction,  I  am  of  the  belief  that  the  greater  thorough- 
neES  the  great  good  until  the  principles  are  thoroughly  .understood. 

I  know  that  half  of  the  scholars  of  our  schools  are  masters  of  the  quesiiom  and 
ansu;ers  of  cur  text  books;  but  of  the  principles  which  they  have  reierence  to  they 
are  as  ignorant  nearly  as  though  they  had  not  seen  a  book. 

There  is  not  a  dictionary,  or  book  of  reference,  globe,  map,  clock,  or  thermometer 
in  a  school  house  in  the  town,  and  I  am  fearful  there  never  will  be. 

A.  H.  CU£SSMOR£,  Huntington. 

It  was  well  to  put  all  expenses  upon  the  grand  list,  for  this  recognizes  the  obliga- 
tion of  men  having  property  to  pay  for  the  support  of  schools  whether  they  bave 
children  or  not. 

Only  two  teachers  have  *' boarded  around'*  the  past  year— those  because  they 
were  foolish  enough  to  agree  to  do  so.    They  had  never  taught  before. 

Tardiness  is  a  great  evil  in  the  schools  of  this  town,  and  there  are  far  too  frequent 
absences.  The  work  of  the  District  Clerks  in  the  registers  is  often  done  in  a  slovenly 
and  inaccurate  manner.  A  forcible  argument  for  the  need  of  better  education  is 
found  in  the  way  they  make  retarns.  Many  of  them  cannot  do  it  well;  they  are  not 
qualified  in  writing,  spelling  or  figures. 

AUSTIN  IIAZEN,  Jericho. 

The  **  Teachers'  Institute"  held  in  this- town  last  December  left  a  good  influenoe 
behind  it.  More  interest  is  felt  among  tax-payers  in  the  public  schools.  They  are 
beginning  to  see  that  globes,  outline  maps,  dictionaries,  &c.,  are  necessary  lor  the 
proper  instruction  of  our  schools.  Ellbrts  arc  making  to  obtain  them  in  some  dis- 
tricts, and  I  hope,  ere  the  close  of  the  year  that  our  larger  and  more  forward  schools 
will  be  supplied,  if  no  other  can  be  induced  to  procure  them.  Our  public  schools 
sadly  need  uU  these  modern  improvements.  We  are  behind  the  times  in  this  respect. 
And  in  rcgafd  to  schools  as  to  everything  else,  if  we  wish  to  succeed  we  must  kesp 
pace  with  the  steady  onward  march  of  progress  and  improvement. 

I  think  there  is  too  frequent  change  of  teachers  in  all  our  schools.  It  appears  to 
me  better  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  competent  teacher,  either  male  or  female,  and 
continue  them  from  term  to  term  for  two  or  three  or  more  years  than  to  change  twice 
or  more  each  year.  For  many  reasons  I  think  our  schools  would  be  much  improved 
by  so  doing. 

A.  M.  PLANT,  Milton. 


I  can  speak  favorably  of  the  school  register,  but  they  are  not  accurately  kept,  • 
not  as  accurately  as  they  should  be. 

Teachers'  Institutes  greatly  contribute  to  the  cause  of  education,  because  through 
them  teachers  become  acquainted  with  the  best  modes  of  government  and  instruc- 
tion. 

The  school  house  with  one  or  two  exceptions  are  not  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be. 
They  are  cold,  coarsely  finished  and  poorly  furnished.  Ihe  desks  are  rude,  ooarse 
things,  whittled,  haggled  and  hacked  by  the  generations  of  scnolars  that  haye  come 
and  gone,  but  the  rude  benches,  mutilated  as  they  are  by  the  knife,  (deserring  no 
better  fate)  linger  still  monuments  of  a  ruder  day,  but  unworthy  ones  of  this  more 
progressive  age.  Nearly  ev^  school  house  finds  ample  ventilation  through  ^e 
cracks  in  the  lath  where  the  plastering  has  fallen  o£ 
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In  moet  of  the  school  houses  the  stoTc  pipe  is  old  aod  stands  twisted  and  awry 
ftnd  if  it  is  not  a  wonder  that  the  houses  are  not  hurned  up  by  them,  (for  their  gap- 
ing joints  exposes  the  fire  as  it  ascends)  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  does  not  make  the 
scholars  all  crazed.  Why  not  wake  up  from  this  Rip  Vanwinkle  nap,  and  be  in 
tamest  about  our  scholars,  visit  them  as  often  as  a  farmer  would  his  cattle  which  are 
taken  care  of  by  a  servant— Nsec  whether  the  scholars  are  being  crammed,  or  taught 
as  they  should  be,  see  whether  they  are  getting  the  discipline  that  will  enable  them 
to  work  out  the  grand  problem  of  life.  Build  new  school  houses — supply  them  with 
modem  furniture  an  d  conveniences  for  the  schools  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  a 
land  **  where  hearts  and  hands  and  tongues  are  free.*'  Moke  them  pleasant  as  your 
own  sitting  rooms  and  then  the  scholar,  instead  of  going  to  a  prison  and  an  irksome 
task  will  go  to  pleasant  studies,  and  the  imaginative  mind  of  childhood  will  trans- 
fbrm  it  into  a  fairy  place. 

The  best  teachers  should  always  be  hired  cost  what  it  Riay.  The  extra  teacher 
may  wake  up  to  activity  your  sleepy  child,  and  unroll  to  him  **  knowledge's  ample 
page,'*  when  your  ordinary  teacher  would  have  left  him  10  sleep  on  forever. 

Yon  lik^to  be  instructed  by  the  best  minister;  if  you  are  sick  you  get  the  best 
doctor;  if  you  have  a  lawsuit  your  employ  the  best  lawyer.  It  is  as  much  for  your 
interest  to  employ  the  best  teacher  t|  take  care  of  your  child,  of  its  young,  plastie» 
expanding  mind. 

S.  II.  DAVIS,  Richmond. 

Extracts  of  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  common  schools  in  South  Burling- 
ton for  the  year  endmg  March,  1866. 

The  common  schools  in  this  town,  as  a  whole,  have  not  made  that  progress  during 
the  past  year,  as  would  be  desirable  and  might  reasonably  be  expected,  from  the 
amount  of  money  expended  uj^n  them,  and  the  question  will  naturally  arise,  why? 
In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  speak  phiinly, 
and  if  any  one  thinks  I  have  not  judged  rightly,  and  have  been  mistaken  in  reference 
to  the  causes  of  failure  in  some  of  the  districts,  I  can  assure  them  that  I  have  had  no 
wish  to  gratify  any  personal  interest,  but  have  made  this  report  wholly  with  a  desire 
to  pronit)te  the  best  interests  of  our  schools.  In  the  firttt  ]>1ace,  your  Superintendent 
has  felt  that  it  is  very  probable  that  one  reason  why  our  schools  have  not  been  made 

Srosperous,  has  been,  because  he  has  not  been  as  well  (qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
elonging  to  that  office  as  he  thinks  one  should  be  holding  that  position.  It  has  been 
nearly  twenty  years  since  he  was  engaged  iu  teaching,  and  his  employments  since 
that  time  have  been  such  as  to  give  him  little  time  to  keep  his  mind  familiar  with  the 
several  branches  of  study  pursued  in  our  common  (schools,  much  less  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  new  principles  of  science  that  are  constantly  coming 
npf  and  the  changes  that  arise  in  our  geographies,  and  in  the  new  methods  of  teach- 
ing nearly  every  branch  of  study.  It  was  also  his  first  year's  experience  as  Superin- 
tendent, and  he  has  not  had  during  the  past  year  that  time  to  devote  to  preparation 
Ibr  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  for  his  visits  to  the  schools  as  would  have  been 
desirable  to  make  them  of  interest  and  profit.  I  can  but  feel  and  regret  there  was  of 
necessity  a  deficiency  here.  Second,  the  teachers  employed  the  paft  year  have  not  all 
been  as  experienced  and  well  qualified  in  every  respect  as  they  should  have  been  to 
nvake  their  schools  interesting  and  profitable.  Quite  a  number  of  them  have  been 
jzrj  young,  and  teaching  has  been  an  experiment  with  them  which  has  not  proved 
in  erery  case  a  snocessful  one,  so  that  the  Superintendent  would  not  feel  justified  in 
niring  them  a  certificate  to  teach  the  same  schools,  again,  certainly  not  until  they 
had  more  experience,  and  had  become  more  efficient  teachers.  Third,  I  think  that» 
perbape,  the  greatest  reason  has  been  the  prudential  committees  have  not  all  been  as 
pMrtieolar  in  their  selections  of  teachers  as  its  importance  demanded,  and  fear  some 
ha^e  ben  goremed  more  by  personal  interest,  either  of  themselves,  or  some  of  their 
fticBdSy  than  by  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  best  interest  of  tiie  school    It  is 
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too  often  the  case,  not  only  in  thiH  town,  but  in  other  towna  bo  far  as  my  obserTation 
has  extended  for  scvtral  years  past,  that  those  who  arc  appointed  to  obtain  teachers 
for  their  schools,  hire  cheap  and  inexperienced  teachers — mere  girls  and  boys — who 
ought  to  be  pupils  rather  than  teachers.     However  well  qualified  they  may  be  so  fiir 
as  their  knowledge  of  books  is  concerned,  they  have  not  the  age  and  experience  and 
koowledgo  of  human  nature,  to  govern  even  themselves,  much  less  those  placed 
under  tlieir  care.    I  would  rather  have  a  good  experienced  teacher  for  two  or  three 
months.thim  to  have  an  ordinary  or  poor  teacher  for  a  whole  year.     Many  a  commit- 
tee man  will  change  a  good  and  tried  teacher,  for  a  young  ajid  poor  teacher.     Not 
that  I  would  say  or  intimate  that  all  young  teachers  are  poor  ones,  for  sometimes  a 
comparatively  young  teacher,  will  do  better  in  some  of  our  schools,  than  many  of 
those  who  have  taught  several  terms,  but  .his  is  not  usually  the  case.      I  feel  that  I 
cannot  say  too  much  on  tljis  point,  and  perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  repeat 
what  has  been  said  by  an  able  and  eflicient  Supciintcudent  in  past  years:    •*  I  think 
I  aai  not  v.  roiig  in  tracing  this  evil  (of  changing  teachers^)  in  some  instances  to  the 
practice  ot  rotation  iu  office,  according  to  which  is  elected  every  year  in  the  district 
u  difforeiit  committee  who  h.ive  their  personal  desirrs  to  gratify,  thejr  particular 
friends  to  please,  and  for  wliohc  benefit  and  special  accomodation,  tie  old  teacher 
however  good  and  excellent  must  go  out  with  the  retiring  committee  in  order  that 
the  new  tc.xcher  to  be  employed  by  the  new  committee  may  come  in   according  to 
ay  re:  met.     We  cannot  have  first-rate  schools  under  such  diversity  of  management. 
Ord-  r  ^vhich  is  nature's  lii-st  law,  system,  method,  pi. in,  working  with  an  aim  and  to 
a  great  result,  U  consistent  or  possible  only  with  permanent  teachers.*'     So  says  one 
who  had  the  J^up?rintendency  of  hchools  for  several  years,  and  is  it  not  too  true  at 
the  r  rcstnt  tinie  ?    I  would  then  urge  the  several  prudential  committees  who  may  be 
appointed  at  the  next  school  meetings  iu  the  several  districts,  to  seek  for  the  best 
teachers  that  can  be  had,  for  liberal  wagcir,  to  take  the  charge  of  their  schools.  Some 
think  thai  because  a  school  is  small,  that  a  young  and  ordinary  teacher  will  do,  but 
it  is  a  great  mistake.     Every  district  school  needs  a  good  and  thorough  teacher.     If 
seems  to  rae  that  the  prosperity  of  our  s.  hcols  depends  mainly  upon  the  hiring  of 
good  teachers;  and  the  responsibility  rests  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  prudential 
committees,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  but  the  greater  sliarc  of  the  responsibility  should 
go  farther  back  and  rest  upon  the  parents.     And  may  I  not  truthfully  say,  ihat  you 
may  have  ever  so  good  a  Superintendent,  or  teachers,  or  prudential  committees,  and 
if  the  parents  do  not  sustain  them,  but  rather  encourage  their  children  to  disobedi- 
ence and  unfaithfulness  as  pupils,  the  school  will  fail  of  accomplishing  all  that  iu 
desirable  or  should  be  expccte<l. 

A  KIMBALL,  South  Burlington. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  1  have  served  the  town  of  Uuderhill  in  the  capacity  of 
Town  Superintendent  of  common  schools,  and  I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  make  any 
statement  iu  regard  to  the  progress  of  our  schools.  My  labors  as  Superintendent 
have  been  exceedingly  pleasant,  though  attended  with  many  difficulties.  I  believe 
there  is  more  in  this  town  to  embarrass  the  Superintendent  in  his  work,  than  in 
almost  any  other  town  iu  the  County,  and  perhaps  in  the  State.  In  the  first  place, 
more  tli  in  one  third  of  the  districts  in  our  town  are  composed  entirely  of  a  class  of 
people  who  have  scarcely  any  appreciation  of  a  good  school.  Though  they  are  inter- 
ested iu  their  schools',  and  evidently  intend  to  make  them  what  they  should  be,  they 
are  yet  ignorant  of  the  wants  of  their  children  and  of  the  nature  of  a  pood  schooL 
In  some  of  these  schools  no  first,  or  even  second  rate  teacher,  in  the  matter  of  schol- 
arly attainments,  can  be  induced  to  labor  lor  any  consideration  whatever.  I  have 
therefore  been  annoyed  with  applications  for  certificates  to  teach  by  those  whose 
<lualifica^ions  in  point  of  scholarship,  I  have  had  every  reason  to  doubt  And  yet  as 
it  has  seemed  to  me  I  have  been  compelled  to  license  some  of  this  class  to  teaoh  in 
particular  districts,  in  order  that  these  districts  might  be  supplied  with  aabools  at 
all.     In  all  oases  of  this  kind,  however,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  teaohera  have 
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not  ouly  Ixen  very  satisfactory  to  the  districts,  but  ha>e  pio\t:«l  thcmfelvcs  really 
energetic  and  thorough  in  munnging  and  instructing  their  pupils  so  farns  they  have 
needed  instruction. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  Ue<?t  sacccss  of  our  schools  is  the  limited  sum  of  money 
to  which  aim  st  all  our  districts  ai-e  in  the  habit  of  restricting  their  committees.  In 
many  cases  the  sum  h  t(o  email,  as  our  si.hools  arc  now  maoage<l,  to  secure  the  ser- 
Ticesof  goo«I  teachers.  In  other  cases,  'while  the  sum  is  amply  large,  the  full  benefit 
of  it  cannot  le  realized,  po  badly  is  the  matter  oi  emjuffimj  teachers  managed  by  the 
committees  themfelves.  I  have  labored  to  the  utmcKt  to  impress  upon  the  districts 
the  importance  of  ."recuring  good  teachers  lor  several  successive  terms,  but  "with  lo 
yery  beneficial  results  as  yer. 

I  find  that  the  influence  of  school  registers  in  xcry  many  cases  is  excellent.  They 
do  much  towards  remedying  the  iiTcgularity  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  upon  school 
duties,  and  also  towards  giving  the  people  correct  inlormaticn  of  the  true  condition 
of  their  schools.  With  us  I  think  they  will  be  a  very  important  means  of  working  a 
desirable  change  in  our  schools. 

In  regard  to  the  law  which  has  terminated  the  **  boarding  around*'  system — I  find 
that  it  meets  the  universal  approbation  of  the  people.  The  people  with  one  accord 
would  say  that  our  scholars  arc  better  for  it.  I  regret  very  much  that  our  teachers 
hare  not  availed  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the  Teachers*  Institute  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent. I  regard  it  as  almost  indispensable  to  the  best  success  of  the  teachers  themselves^ 
and  they  are,  moreover,  very  useful  in  awakening  the  people  as  a  whole  to  the  needs 
of  their  schools.  I  have  labored  continually  to  bring  about  a  greater  degree  of 
thoTCUghnces  in  elementary  instruction  in  all  our  schools,  and,  as  I  would  hope,  with. 
aome  snccc:^.  Our  most  successful  schools  have  been  those  in  which  the  elementary 
hranches  have  received  the  greatest  attention.  And  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  all  higher  branches  shall  be  entirely  removed  from  our  schools. 

S.  L   BATES,  Underbill. 


My  connection  with  the  schools  of  this  town,  in  my  present  capacity,  commences 
with  the  middle  of  last  Octcber.  I  am,  thciefore,  unacquainted  with  the  character 
and  tendency  of  the  schools  of  last  summer,  so  far  as  observation  and  careful  inspec- 
tion might  give  me  grounds  for  judging.  But  from  report  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  registers,  I  should  pronounce  them  yi^ry  good.  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions the  winter  schools  have  been  excellent — worthy  the  pride  of  every  patron  and  . 
nipporter.  "With  three  exceptions  our  teacl.ers  have  had  the  bent  fit  of  the  law  in  re- 
lation to  "board,"  and  h^ive  received  good  compensation  for  their  excellent  and 
iuthful  service.  Female  teachers  have  been  paid  well  in  most  cases.  There  is  quite 
a  general  good  feeling  in  regard  to  having  the  tea(  her  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  a  steady 
place  to  board,  and  in  one  case  where  the  teacher  engaged  to  board  around  for  higher 
wages,  some  dissatisfaction  was  manifested  because  the  law  was  not  respected.  Wc 
regard  this  provision  as  an  excellent  one,  and  it  will  do  much  to  elevate  the  character 
of  oor  schools  by  enabling  experienced  teachcis  to  beeng.)ge<J.  I  should  have  hailed 
with  delight  such  a  privilege  while  teaching  in  years  gone  by.  May  this  law  meet 
with  general  fiivor  as  people  witness  its  benefits. 

The  returns' show  quite  an  unfavorable  repdrt  in  rc4ation  to  promptness,  which  is 
not  a  fault  of  the  teachers.  This  and  many  other  evils  might  be  quite  eflcctually 
HvmoTed  if  parents  would  take  a  strong  and  thorough  interest  in  every  tliiLg  calcu- 
lated to  elevate  the  general  tone  and  success  of  the  schools.  Here  is,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  main  difficulties  which  demands  cirnest  attention  and  action  to  remove. 
Every  thorough  teacher  regrets  that  there  is  not  a  change,  more  universal  in  its  ex- 
tent; and  in  quite  too  many  instances  they  find  it  a  serious  obstacle  to  success.  A 
reference  to  the  registers  discloses  the  fact  that  committees  and  parents  seldom,  if 
Cfer,  Tisit  the  schools — especially  for  a  good  purpose.  Our  teachers  and  pupils  want 
Ihe  einiest  fljmpathy  and  encouragement  of  every  parent  and  supporter  of  the  school. 

Tbere  iroold  be  a  decided  reformation  in  relation  to  tardiness  and  regularity  of 
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attendance,  as  well  as  interc6t  in  study  and  improyement,  if  parents  would  take  spe- 
cial pains  to  have  their  children  prompt  and  regular,  and  would  yisit  the  schools 
often,  encouraging  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  every  noble  and  worthy  effort  in  the 
right  direction.  Here  is  where  a  reformation  is  greatly  needed,  and  I  regard  the 
means  being  employed  as  the  very  best  • 

The  Institutes  and  educational  meetings  are  exerting  a  powerful  influence  to  effect 
good  and  wholesome  reforms.  Experience  has  given  mo  opportunity  to  test  the  value 
of  the  excellent  theories  and  practical  suggestions  made  at  these  meetings.  Our 
teachers  hail  with  joy  these  meetings.  The  people  of  the  town  generally  feel  inter- 
ested in  their  success  and  patronize  them  whenever  convenient.  May  they  be  con- 
tinued under  the  present  system  and  judicious  management.  Thus  we  take  pleasure 
in  seeing  our  schools  elevated  in  every  particular,  until  they  shall  assume  a  higher 
and  much  more  elevate<l  position  than  they  now  occupy.  With  the  present  good  law 
and  management,  we  hope  every  improvement  will  be  effectual,  and  meet  the  earnest 
sanction  and  support  of  the  people. 

HENRY  W.  HOBART,  Westford. 


The  Teachers'  Institutes,  in  my  opinion,  are  doing  a  great  work  for  the  schools  of 
Vermont.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  a  teacher  who  has  any  interest  in  his  busi- 
ness to  attend  one  of  tli^e  educational  meetings  without  imbibing  new  views  and 
experiencing  stronger  resolutions  than  ever,  to  carry  on  the  glorious  work  of  aiding 
the  young  iu  the  acijuisition  of  knowledge.  As  generally  conducte<l  they  have  not 
only  a  tendency  to  stimulate  and  arouse  the  teacher  to  more  effort,  but  also  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  on  whose  encouragement  and  aid  much  of  his  success  depends,  arc 
awakened  to  the  responsibility  resting  on  them.  Perhaps  some  new  method  of  in- 
struction or  government  will  be  introduced  which  lighten  the  burden  of  the  teacher, 
and  give  him  a  new  impulse  to  perform  faithfully  the  duties  devolving  upon  him. 
Many  a  teacher  who  has  left  his  school  to  attend  an  Institute,  feeling  weary  and 
discouraged,  has  returned  vigorous  in  purpose  to  arouse  the  dormant  faculties  of  his 
school  and  lead  it  on  to  nobler  and  better  exertions.  Much  has  been  accomplished 
and  much  more  will  be.  People  who  have  hitherto  withheld  their  hospitalities,  are 
now  eagerly  soliciting  this  body  to  convene  in  their  vicinity. 

The  Registers  seem  neatly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  district  schools.  The  directions 
to  teachers  and  district  clerks  are  so  plainly  and  pertinently  given  that  the  most  or- 
dinary mind  can  comprehend  the  meaning  and  reply  to  the  interrogatories  accord- 
ingly. The  present  school  law,  in  my  opinion,  is  nearly  unexceptionable.  It  only 
needs  to  bo  enforced  when  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  any  school  officer  in  the  per- 
fbrmancc  of  his  duty,  occurs. 

Could  school  teachers,  committees  and  superintendents  always  act  according  to 
their  best  convictions  of  duty,  no  doubt  great  progress  might  soon  be  made  in  the 
advancement  of  school  education.  Teachers  should  be  above  conceit  in  regard  to 
their  attainments.  Committees  should  procure  teachers  of  merit  rather  than  rela- 
tions, and  superintendents  must  demand  thorough  qualifications  from  each  appli- 
cant to  whom  he  awards  a  certificate.  Not  until  a  conscientious  performance  of  uesc 
duties  is  attained,  can  we  ever  expect  to  succeed  in  advancing  the  interests  of  schools. 

J.  M.  FAY,  WiUiston. 


A  slow  but  gradual  progress  is  perceptible  in  the  condition  of  the  schools  here; 
and  inasmuch  as  parents  are  manifesting  an  increasing  interest  in  their  welfare,  I 
am  led  to  hope  that  their  advancement  will  be  correspondingly  accelerated,  for,  as  I 
have  often  urged,  nil  the  conditions  requisite  for  a  succeasf\il  school,  begin  with 
parents.  Let  them  first  **  take  the  beam  out  of  their  own  eye** — see  to  it  that  their 
duties  are  faithfully  done,  and  good,  efficient  schools  will  generally  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  is  their  duty — and  a  very  reasonable  duty,  to  insist  upon  efficient 
schools;  and,  by  so  insisting,  they  will  inevitably  cause  the  necessary  steps  to  be 
taken  to  produce  them.     Whilst  I  give  this  credit  to  parents,  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
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cannot  say  as  much  for  the  district  clerks,  only  two  of  whom  complied  with  the  law 
by  making  their  statistical  rctams,  and  only  the  same  two  properly  filled  out  their 
registers.  As  a  consequence,  I  have  had  to  go  through  the  other  districts  to  gather 
statistics  to  enable  me  to  make  my  report. 

The  •* questions  to  teachers^  were  so  imperfectly  answered,  in  some  instances, 
that  I  have  had  to  delay  my  report,  in  order  to  procure  a  thorough  revision,  and 
this  has  led  me  to  the  determination  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  examination  of 
applicants  for  teaching,  and  to  insist  upon  higher  qualifications,  even  if  it  should 
interfere  with  the  too  prevalent  wish  of  committees  to  procure  cheap  teachers.  One 
qualification,  at  least,  they  shall  possess,  and  that  is,  the  capacity  to  keep  their  regis- 
ters according  ^o  law. 

The  Teachers*  Institutes  T  desire  again  to  commend  in  the  highest  terms,  as  being 
a  most  potent  aid  to  tiie  cdfhmon  school — as  tending  almost  more  than  any  thing 
else,  to  dififuse  aid  intensify,  among  all  classes,  that  lively  interest  in  the  usefulness 
of  the  school,  which  does  so  much  to  insure  its  success.  And  I  trust  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  Secretary  will  hold  acother  in  this  town. 

Boarding  around  is  becoming  obsolete  in  this  town,  and  I  think  the  people  arc 
about  prepared  to  say,  with  Dow,  Jr.,  "ao  mote  it  be." 

••  Greater  thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction" — greater  thoroughness  in  in- 
struction in  all  branches  taught,  is  much  to  be  desired.  Asking  the  4ue!>tions  and 
receiving  the  answers,  as  given  in  the  text-books,  verbatim,  is  but  a  low  order  of 
teaching — is,  indeed,  mere  ro/e-tcachiug,  calling  into  exercise  the  memory ^  merely, 
and  generally  failing  to  impart  ideas ,  to  set  the  reasoning  faculties  at  work;  and 
hence  tDords,  instead  of  facts  and  principles,  are  taught  and  forgotten  very  soon  after 
the  book  is  put  aside.  This  method  of  instruction  should  be  no  longer  tolerated  in 
any  school.  The  text-book  should  be  the  teacher's  mind,  which  should  be  abund- 
antly supplied  with  whatever  knowledge  it  is  necessary  to  impart  to  the  pupil,  and 
apt  in  elucidation  and  illustration.  Aud  to  fit  the  teacher  for  his  high  vocation,  he 
needs  a  special  training  as  much  as  the  lawyer,  the  physician  or  clergyman.  Hence 
there  should  be  schools  for  this  express  purpose — normal  schools,  and  teaching 
should  be  regarded  as  a  profession  to  be  followed  as  the  business  of  life.  When  this 
is  fully  brought  about,  we  shall  have,  as  the  general  rule,  and  not  as  the  exception, 
good  teachers,  good  schools  and  good  scholars. 

I  am  glad  to  notice  that  the  Annual  Report  is  attracting  more  and  more  attention 
in  this  vicinity,  both  among  parents,  teachers  and  pupils. 

GEO.  W.  HARTSHORN,  Canaan. 

You  ask  my  opinion  in  reference  to  school  registers,  &c.  In  reply  I  would  say 
that  I  consider  some  system  of  registration  and  report,  whereby  the  State  at  large 
n^y  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  conlition  and  efficiency  of  our  schools,  indispensab^ 
necessary  to  their  progress.  I  think  the  present  system  of  registration  very  good; 
bat  if  I  were  to  change  it  in  any  respect,  it  would  be  to  require  greater  accuracy  in 
inswering  the  statistical  interrogatories — that  is  to  substitute  facts  tov  approximate 
answers  so  far  as  the  facts  can  be  ascertained.  There  is  surely  no  danger  of  too 
thoroughly  acquainting  the  public  'with  the  wants,  imperfections  and  excellencies 
of  car  common  schools.  '*  Teachers*  Institutes"  should  be  multiplied  among  us.  No 
school  gathering,  where  even  a  few  of  the  friends  of  education  were  met,  who  were 
vflUng  to  unite  their  counsels  and  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  their  schools  was  ever 
wholly  in  vain.  How  much  more,  then,  is  accomplished  where  the  gathering  is 
nnmbered  by  hundreds,  and  controlled  by  a  master  spirit  possessing  ability,  experi- 
ence and  earnestness.  Subjects  of  the  greatest  importance  in  their  bearings  upon 
igvt  schools  are  there  brought  up  and  discussed  in  a  manner  that  appeals  to  every 
one's  common  sense,  awakening  thought  which  in  its  turn  produces  action.  Of  the 
eAbctt  of  the  Institutes  upon  the  schools  of  Concord,  I  think  I  have  some  knowledge. 
I  had  for  seTcral  years  been  actively  engaged  in  teaching  in  different  parts  of  the 
tofm»  when  the  i&itt  fnatitnte  was  held  in  this  part  of  the  County.    I  have  also  been 
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engaged  in  teaching  at  interviils  in  town  ever  since,  and  for  the  year  past  have  been 
officially  connected  with  the  schools  as  superintendent,  and  can  safely  say  that  there 
is  twice  the  interest  felt  in  the  cause  of  education  now  that  there  was  then,  while  the 
efficiency  of  our  schools  generally  has  well  nigh  doubled.  The  change  is  not  wholly 
due  to  the  Institutes,  of  course;  but  in  connection  with  the  school  law  generally 
they  have  exerted  a  very  salutary  influence. 

Our  community  here  is  composed  of  several  classes.  We  have  the  consistent, 
earnest  devoted  supporters  of  the  school  law,  (and  this  class  embraces  nearly  all  the 
^eachers  and  those  who  have  been  teachers  since  the  law  was  in  force,  together  with 
ihe  young  men  and  women  who  were  scholars  under  both  ** dispensations,")  who 
though  thy  do  not  claim  for  it  perfection,  yet  understand  that  it  is  the  best  that  can 
at  present  be  had,  and  in  its  results  highly  beneficial  to  t^e  schools.  Another  class, 
are  those  who  though  not  as  well  acquainted  with  its  working,  are  yet  willing  to 
ffi^e  it  a  fair  trial,  and  when  convinced  of  its  efficiency,  become  its  supporters.  It  is 
m>m  this  class  that  the  frieads  of  education  are  yearly  receiving  valuable  additions. 
A  third  class  embraces  those  '*who  haying  eyes  see  not,  and  having  ears  hear  not 
the  things  that  so  nearly  concern  their  temporalsalvation,"and  who  publicly  declare 
that  nobody  is  interested  in  school  reports  but  a  few  of  the  literati. 

Our  schools  for  the  year  past  have  been  very  successful.  The  ** boarding uroand* 
act  creates  but  little  sensation  here,  as  taxing  the  scholar  has  long  been  out  of  date» 
and  the  law  is  stretched  to  meet  all  other  emergencies.  But  the  practice  of  boarding 
around  is  gradually  diminishing  and  the  time  will  soon  come  when  it  will  be  known 
only  in  history. 

The  subject  of  greater  thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction  demands  our  special 
attention.  I  believe  the  time  has  fully  arrived  when  the  public  are  justified  in  de- 
manding of  our  teachers  better  qualifications.  I  believe  we  should  yearly  elevate  the 
standard  of  qualifications,  and  insist  upon  the  applicants  coming  up  very  near  to  its 
requirements.  For  my  own  part  I  intend  to  take  a  more  decid^  stand  than  that  of 
the  previous  year,  and  have  given  notice  to  that  effect.  Experience  has  taught  me  the 
Talaable  lesson  that  no  teacher  is  likely  to  be  successful,  unless  he  is  able,  when  ft-ee 
from  embarrassment,  to  satisfy  the  superintendent  upon  examination,  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  requisite  Information  to  ensure  success.  I  think  the  practice  of  licensing 
teachers  to  teach  certain  schools,  when  their  learning  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
superintendent  in  giving  them  license,  provided  he  did  not  know  where  they  intend- 
ed to  teach,  opens  a  flood-gate  of  mischief.  If  the  school  is  backward  they  need  the 
best  of  instruction ;  if  composed  of  small  scholars  it  certainly  requires  more  experi- 
ence, ability  and  tact  to  teach  them  successfully  than  it  does  to  teach  an  older  class 
of  pupils.  So  that  in  either  case  a  greater  error  is  committed  than  when  a  poorly 
qualified  teacher  is  admitted  into  an  advanced  school. 

I  believe  also  that  a  State  Normal  School  would  be  of  infinite  value  to  cur  edaoa- 
tional  system. 

H.  C.  WOODWARD,  Concord. 


The  impressions  for  another  page  in  the  history  of  Vermont  Schools  have  been. 
taken,  and  if  written  out  in  full  would  be  very  interesting;  particularly  so,  could 
they  be  written  in  such  a  manner  ihat  the  eye  could  trace  them  io final  results.  0!' 
what  a  picture  gallery  for  the  interested  and  careiul  beholder.  Would  not  such  a 
a  view  stimulate  all  who  are  connected  with  educational  interests  to  persevering  ef- 
fort ?  Could  we  all  stand  at  the  farther  end  of  life's  journey,  and  see  the  results 
which  our  own  course  has  produced  upon  our  own  children  and  those  who  come  alter 
us,  how  soon  would  all  the  animosities  and  bickerings  that  hinder  and  distract  our 
schools  cease  forever;  and  with  what  earnestness  should  we  labor  to  produce  the  best 
possible  results.  We  certainly  need  some  such  view  in  this  place  to  put  us  on  the 
right  track,  and  stir  us  up  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  time,  and  to  leave  un- 
done a  great  many  wrong  things.  But  bad  as  we  manage,  and  slow  as  we  moye,. 
we  have  done  something,  are  gettmg  into  working  order,  and  reaUy  making  a  Ittfler 
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progress.  There  is  less  of  open  and  determined  division,  mure  of  a  willingness  to 
conform  to  the  laws  of  the  State  and  have  them  fairly  administered.  This  is  true  in 
relation  to  the  old  practice  of  boarding  around  in  some  form.  Some  of  the  most  in- 
veterate are  giving  it  up,  and  on  the  whole  there  Eeems  to  be  an  increased  desire  to 
make  our  schools  respectable  and  profitable. 

Teachers'  Institutes  are  not  appreciated  because  they  are  not  well  attended  by  our 
citizens — hence,  not  understood.  All  who  do  attend  feel  richly  paid;  perhaps  the 
whole  lump  may  yet  be  leavened.  For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  my  annual 
report  was  \his  year  called  for  and  read.  If  it  awakened  one  thought  in  the  right 
direction,  I  certainly  am  glad  of  it;  but  upon  the  whole  think  I  should  have  taken 
more  time  and  been  more  careful  in  preparing  it,  if  I  had  not  expectec]  that,  like  its 
predecessors,  '*  it  was  born  to  blush  unseen." 

Our  schools  have  very  many  good  things  about  them,  and  they  have  some  defects. 
The  most  prominent  is,  perhaps,  a  wont  of  point ^  and  thoroughness  in  the  man- 
ner of  teaching.  Perhaps  it  wouid  not  be  saying  too  much,  to  say  that  teachers  have 
not  a  clear  knowledge  of  what  they  are  to  teach,  certainly  not  of  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing. There  is  great  lack  of  clearness  and  accuracy  in  stating,  and  that  perseverance 
that  knows  no  suchword  as  fail,  in  illustrating,  enforcing  and  impressing  the  thing 
to  be  taught  on  the  mind.  Nor  is  the  fault  aU  the  teachers'.  Scholars  want  to  get 
on  rapidly,  and  estimate  real  progress  in  the  same  way.  Hence  the  practice  and  the 
need  of  going  over  the  same  studies  term  after  term.  Hence,  too,  that  little  learning 
that  is  a  dangerous  thing.  Another  defect  is  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 
Scholars  are  not  taught  to  respect  the  school-house  and  the  rights  of  the  district,  to 
impect  their  school-mates  and  the  rights  of  each  other.  They  are  not  taught  "good 
bdukvior"  in  that  sense  that  will  truly  fit  them  for  the  social  and  business  relations 
of  good  American  citizens. 

LOOMIS  WELLS,  Granby. 


What  we  lack  to  make  our  schools  profitable,  is  good  and  convenient  school-houses 
and  a  sofficient  number  of  well-qualified  teachers.  It  is  very  poor  economy  to  put 
an  unqualified  teacher  into  one  of  our  old  dilapidated  school-houses,  because  taxes 
are  high  and  we  must  get  along  cheap. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  great  energies  of  the  nation  have  been  absorbed  in  a 
•  great  and  important  struggle,  and  the  cause  of  education  along  with  other  moral 
reforms,  has  suffered  by  neglect.  But  this  should  only  stimulate  us  to  renewed 
energy  in  the  advancement  of  those  causes  that  go  to  make  a  sober,  honest,  temper- 
ate and  intelligent  people.  And  no  where  can  these  ends  be  so  well  accomplished  as 
at  a  well-organized,  well-instructed  common  school.  Each  scholar  knows  that  his  or 
her  name  is  to  be  recorded  in  the  register  of  tlie  school,  with  their  scholarship,  de- 
portment  and  the  regularity  cr  irregularity  of  their  attendance,  and  that  it  is  not 
only  to  be  known  in  their  own  school,  but  it  is  to  be  made  known  toothers;  and  anv 
scholar  who  has  any  respect  for  his  good  name  will  strive  to  show  a  good  record. 
In  this  respect,  I  think  the  register  of  great  importance  to  the  school.  Again,  they 
are  of  great  importance  on  account  of  the  statistical  information  they  contain,  when 
properly  kept*  and  in  this  connection  I  would  say  that  the  teachers  have,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  kept  a  good  record.  I  can't  say  as  much  for  the  district  clerks. 
"When  I  came  to  fill  out  my  report  to  the  Secretary,  I  found  that  many  of  the  clerks 
had  left  out  important  information  which  it  was  a  good  deal  of  work  to  look  up,  and 
ivhich  they  might  have  inserted  in  a  moment's  time,  and  saved  considerable  trouble. 
Our  teachers,  with  one  exception,  attended  the  Teachers'  Institute  held  for  this  Coun- 
ty, and  the  effect  of  that  Institute  was  plainly  to  be  seen  in  our  schools.  And  I  wish 
that  every  person  who  intends  to  teach  would  attend  them. 

When  our  school  law  was  first  passed  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education  were 
reeeivedt  distributed,  and  laid  away,  and  we  heard  but  little  about  them.  I  find  now 
that  tliej  are  read,  and  wo  frequently  hear  them  referred  to  as  a  souroe  of  important 
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information.   They  bring  us  into  immediate  connection  with  a  large  amount  of  knowl- 
edge that  is  of  vital  importance  to  us  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

The  practice  of  boarding  around  is  almost  done  away  with  in  our  town.  There  are 
one  or  two  districts  that  stick  to  the  old  practice,  and  the  effect  has  been  in  one  in- 
stance at  least,  that  the  teacher  has  been  better  qualiBed  to  travel  over  a  territory  of 
four  miles  in  extent  to  get  his  board,  than  to  teach  school. 

I  think  it  is  of  incalculable  importance  that  our  schools  be  well  instructed  in  the 
first  principles,  and  I  have  insisted  that  the  elementary  principles  should  be  thorough- 
ly taught;  and  I  think  that  the  study  of  Intellectual  Arithmetic  should  be  more  gen- 
erally introduced  into  our  Common  Schools. 

FRANKLIN  BELL.  Lunenburgh. 

The  schools  of  this  town  have,  on  the  whole,  prospered  the  past  year.  The  ad- 
vancement is  not  what  it  should  have  been,  is  not  what  it  would  have  been  had  pa- 
rents given  more  attention  to  the  education  of  their  children.  The  teachers  have 
been  fully  competent  in  all  respects,  and  had  they  had  the  co-operation  of  parents 
instead  of  their  opposition,  much  more  might  have  been  accomplished. 

In  looking  over  the  schools  of  the  town  the  past  year  and  noticing  the  discord  and 
jars  in  some  of  the  districts,  I  am  almost  led  to  the  conclusion  that  our  schools  exist 
bv  accident,  without  cause  or  design  on  the  part  of  those  for  whose  good  we  are  tax- 
ed every  year,  and  our  present  school  system  framed. 

In  one  district  ifi  this  town  the  summer  school  was  literally  broken  up  and  the 
public  money  worse  than  thrown  away  by  those,  who,  of  all  others,  should  have  given 
it  their  warmest  support — those  who  have  children  to  be  benefitted  thereby.  Still, 
as  a  whole,  the  schools  have  prosi)crcd  better  than  might  be  expected.  The  failure 
alluded  to  is,  perhups,  no  greater  than  many  others  in  many  other  towns. 

Parents  do  neglect,  and  sadly  too,  the  important  duty  of  visiting  the  schools,  but 
hire  the  teacher,  and  if  the  scholars  are  satisfied,  well,  whether  they  learn  anything 
or  not.  This  is  more  from  habit,  I  think,  than  any  lack  of  interest,  or  any  lack  of 
tho  proper  valuation  of  the  time  devoted  to  them,  or  of  the  benefits  which  ensue 
therefrom.  I  think  that  negligence  in  this  and  most  other  respectsis  habituaL  What 
can  be  done  at  any  time  is  apt  not  to  be  done  at  all.  The  rule  is  good  in  this  case, 
also. 

When  parents  as  a  whole  sec  the  necessity  of  working  with  the  teacher  in  prevent- 
ing  absence  and  tardiness,  and  aiding  the  teacher  in  his  labors  in  promoting  good 
diaoipline  in  school,  we  have  then  reached  the  maximum  of  our  school  system. 

JOHN  B.  LEE,  Victory. 


One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  success  of  the  district  schools  in  this  town  is 
lack  of  decent  and  comfortable  school  houses.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  there  is  a  move- 
ment in  two  or  three  districts  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  sheep  pens  in  which 
we  have  hitherto  herded  our  children.  It  is  really  astonishing  what  miserable  and 
unhealthy  school  rooms  parents  are  willing  to  confine  their  children  in.  And  the  only 
plea  I  have  heard  any  of  them  make  for  the  outrage  is,  that  school  houses  now  are  as 
good  as  those  in  which  our  fothers  attended  school  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  sufficient 
answer  to  such  to  say  that  school  houses  and  other  houses  corresponded  then ;  and 
they  ought  to  now,  but  do  not.  Improvement  in  school  houses  ought  to  corre- 
spond with  improvement  in  other  houses.    Why  not  ? 

We  fail  to  secure  a  consolidation  of  districts  sufficiently  large  to  give  us  a  basis  for 
a  good  graded  school,  though  frivolous  local  prejudice  is  aU  that  stands  in  the  way. 

I  will  call  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  we  need  some  general  law  compelling 
towns  of  certain  size  and  situation  to  support  a  school  of  the  grade  of  our  common 
academies.  Contemptible  local  prejudice  is  the  worst  foe  our  graded  schools  have. 
I  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  rise  above  it. 

a.  F.  WRIGHT,  Bakerafield. 
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I  have  served  as  Superintendent  the  last  half  of  the  year  only,  and  of  course 
cannot  have  so  lull  a  knowledge  of  th»  schools  a«  otherwise.  I  have  visited  the 
Bcboold  twice  each. 

I  find  the  school  seats  very  inconvenient.    The  pupils  cannot  sit  with  any  de- 
gree of  comfort  in  the  seats  in  any  school  room  in  town,  for  one  hour  and  a  half  ^ 
at  a  time. 

I  find  young  people  visiting  the  schools  who  go  to  have  a  good  time.  Schools 
should  be  visited  only  by  those  who  have  age  and  experience,  and  will  encourage 
and  advise  the  pupils. 

There  is  deficiency  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  TIhtc  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
position to  hire  cheap  teachers  without  duo  regard  to  qualificaiions.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  principles  of  true  education  are  involved  in  first  lessons. 
If  first  lesssons  are  not  comprehended,  very  bad  consequences  will  follow.  We 
want  a  finished  worliman  to  plaster  our  parlors,  but  anybody  can  foim  the  minds 
and  characters  of  our  children. 

J.  S.  SMALL,  Knosburgh. 

I  found  upon  looking  over  the  registers  of  the  ditferent  district,  that  some  of 
the  material  which  was  intended  to  alTonl  reliable  inrorinalion  in  making  out  mv 
report,  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  <lifT(Mvnt  teachers  throujiliout  the  town,  howev- 
er, have  performed  their  part  very  Kalisfactorily.  The  registers  betoken  care  to 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Several  came  in  with  scarcely  a  blot,  or 
in  any  other  way  defaced.  While  I  am  eager  to  commend  those  teachers  who 
have  thus  given  proof  of  their  care  and  tidy  habits,  I  am  no  less  eager  to  depi*e- 
cate  ihe  slovenly  want  of  interest  manifested  on  the  part  ol  others.  A  lack  of 
care  is  more  traceable  to  the  district  clerks.  Several  questions  were  here  an- 
swered by  "  I  do  not  know,"  or  ••  I  can't  tell,''  which  amount^  to  very  much  the 
same  thing;  showing  they  had  failed  to  inform  themselves  as  they  ought. 

The  difl'erent  schools  have  all,  with  one  exception,  been  supplied  by  experi- 
enced teachers.  Advancement  has  been  plainly  visible  from  day  to  day.  The 
number  of  weeks  taught  by  males  has  been  forty-si-\— -while  the  number  tsiught 
by  femak»a  has  been  two  hundred  and  twenty. 

That  time  evidently  seems  past  when,  in  securing,  teachers,  physical  force  is  the 
first  thing  looked  for  to  govern  our  schools,  rather  than  able  and  ever  attentive 
persons  to  instruct  the  pupils. 

I  believe  that  the  introduction  of  "  lady  teachers"'  into  both  summer  and  win- 
ter schools  is  proving  vastly  beneficial  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 
And  it  needs  jio  theory  to  prove  this:  it  is  evident  to  any  one  who  will  mark  the 
advancement  (and  this  is  one  of  the  causes,)  made  in  our  common  schools  for  the 
past  eight  or  ten  years. 

Among  other  causes  to  which  this  rapid  advancement  is  due,  is,  I  believe, 
holding:  teachers  responsible — in  requiring  them  to  accurately  keep  the  registers, 
so  that  they  not  only  prove  disciplinary  in  their  character,  but  are  also  the  source 
to  which  we  must  look  for  all  reliable  statistical  information.  Again,  Teachers' 
Institutes,  which  are  being  holden  from  time  to  time  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  are, 
in  effect,  highly  beneficial.  But  it  is  impos.siblo  to  make  a  poor  teacher  a  good 
one  in  the  short  space  of  two  days.  We  need  to  have  established  a  Stat3  Normal 
SchooL  There  is  nothing  connected  with  educational  intert-st  which  I  more 
desire  to  see  put  through. 

V.  D.  ROOD,  Fletcher. 


During  the  past  winter  I  have  visited  well  conducted  and  eminently  successful 
schools.  I  have  also  visited  unprofitable  ones.  When  I  reflect  upon  the  deplora- 
ble influence  of  a  badly  managed  school  upon  the  character  of  the  young,  and  its 
afcfter  nselessness  so  far  as  a  right  development  of  the  mind  is  con(!erned,  1  am  led 
to  inquire,  at  whose  door  shall  we  cast  the  blame,  and  wherein  lies  the  remedy  ? 
Indeed^  caa  a  remedy  be  found,  or  shall  this  great  and  crying  evil  of  unsuccessful 
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schools  continue  forever?  1  tipi  led  to  believe  that  a  great  many  share  in  the 
blame  generally.  The  parent,  the  pupil  and  the  teacher,  each  has  something  to 
do.  Each  of  the  parties  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  at  fault.  But  I  have  a  firm 
conviction  that,  in  nine  cases  out  ot  tvn,  j>aientij  are  especially  censurable.  By 
"their  action  and  influence  it  is  in  their  power  to  rend<'r  almost  useless  the  beftt 
efforts  of  a  faithful  and  competent  instructor.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  it  in 
their  power  in  a  thousand  ways  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  even  the  most  ordinary 
teacher,  and  thus  bring  it  to  pa?s  that  his  labors  are  not  a  failure.  They  have 
nsually  a  kind  of  interest  in  the  matter  of  common  schools.  But  it  too  often  8how.s 
itself  in  a  very  objectionable  way.  It  almost  always  ap})ears  in  attacks  of 
censure  upon  the  teacher.  The  children  catch  the  same  spirit  of  fault-finding  and 
carry  it  with  them  to  the  school  room.  Every  teacher  should  receive  Che  hearty 
co'operation  of  each  resident  in  the  district  wherein  he  labors,  so  long  as  this  can 
be  given  consistently.  If  it  appears  that  he  is  decidedly  unfit  for  the  pos  tion  he 
occupies,  or  is  grossly  negligent  in  the  dischirge  of  h  s  duties,  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  and  of  kindness  to  talk  with  him  in  ])rivate.  He  may  amend.  If  he  does 
not  amend,  the  practice  of  circulating  unfavorable  reports  abont  a  teacher  never 
resnlts  in  good  to  any  one.    The  effect  of  it  upon  scholars  is  positively  injurious. 

M.  DAVIDSON.  Franklin. 


1  regard  the  Teachers-  Institutes  of  the  first  importance,  not  only  to  teacbeis 
bat  to  the  community  at  large  could  they  be  induced  to  attend  them.  Manj  of 
our  female  teachers  regretted  not  being  able  to  attend  the  last  winter  owing  to 
the  bad  going  and  their  remoteness  in  this  county.  Can't  you,  Mr.  Secretary, 
remember  the  needy,  and  give  old  Georgia  an  institute  this  year?  I  think  it 
about  time  wo  had  our  turn. 

In  visiting  the  schools  I  find,  with  but  few  exceptions,  too  much  of  the  old  dull 
routine  of  teaching  pursued,  patterning  after  their  own  early  training.  Inexperi- 
enced teachers  lack  that  aptness  and  originality  so  essential  to  awaken  and  keep 
up  a  proper  interest  throughout  the  term. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  my  report  to  the  town  meeting : — 

But  in  many  respects  our  common  schools,  which  may  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  other  towns  around  us,  are  very  far  behind  the  progress  ot  the  times,  and, 
in  many  cases,  cheap  as  they  are,  worth  less  than  they  cost.  These  are  some  of 
the  reason. 

Ist.  The  primary  branches  are  too  much  neglected,  while  Grcenleaf's  matbe- 
matical  puzzles  are  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  engage  a  large  portion 
of  the  teacher's  time.  More  stress  is  laid  upon  wading  through  big  text  books, 
than  in  laying  a  good  foundation  of  the  first  rudiments.  And  our  voung  and  in- 
experienced teacbei*s  who  have  originated  in  these  schools  adopt  thb  same  plan 
in  teaching,  and  are  commended  in  so  doing  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  when, 
pet  haps,  these  same  teachers  who  may  be  well  versed  in  their  favorite  stadies  of 
the  higher  branches,  are  themselves  very  far  from  being  good  readers  or  spellers. 

2nd.  Parents  themselves  are  as  much  responsible  for  the  condition  of  their 
schools,  as  the  teachers.  When  the  time  comes  that  liberal,  capable  and  inter- 
ested prudential  committees  are  selected,  who,  when  they  employ  teachers  take 
into  account  the  value  they  are  going  to  receive  as  well  as  the  number  of  dollars 
per  month  lor  it ;  when  parents  visit  the  schools  as  often  as  they  do  their  friends 
and  neighbors,  to  see  if  the  teacher  is  doing  his  duty,  if  their  children  are  sup- 
plied with  all  the  needful  books,  and  if  their  conduct  is  as  good  as  it  should  be  at 
home— see  if  the  school  room  is  made  as  comfortable  and  cheerful  as  tbeir  own 
homes  and  has  all  the  necessary  appendages,  such  as  blackboards,  maps  and 
globes,  and  even  a  clock  which  they  would  miss  so  much  at  home  ;  when  teach- 
ers and  scholars' are  cheered  and  encouraged  by  these  millenial  signs  then  may 
we  expect  to  see  good  scholars,  good  teachers  and  good  schools. 

C.  H.  LOOMIS,  Georgia. 
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Amoag  the  iiems  of  improvprnent  the  past  year,  as  it  regards  the  conditions  of 
schools  in  town,  are  two  new  school  honses  built,  an  old  one  repaired,  and  the 
setting  in  operation  of  a  graded  school  at  the  village.      The  last  movement  espe- 
cially met  with  a  jrood  deal  of  opposition,  and  parti'^u'arly  near  the  close  of  the 
year  as  the  taxed  come  to  be  collected -it  developed  itself  more  stronijlv  than  be- 


looking  for  teachers  ihey  thought  best  to  seek  for  good  ones  rath/r  than  cheap 
ones— they  boarded  ih?m  in  one  place,  and  not  aroun.l,  as  had  been  the  practice 
more  or  less  heretotore  ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  had  had  most  of  the  time  three 
teachers  instead  of  two  as  formerly,  and  nine  months  of  school  during  the  year 
instead  of  six  or  seveir.  of  cour.-<e  the  aggregate  experi-je.^  for  the  year  counting 
up  a  good  deal  more  than  u«*ual,  and  were  getting  to  be  to  the  mindi  of  some, 
well  nigh  *'  airfnV- 

An  extract  or  two,  however,  from  the  report  of  the  committee,  presented  at  the 
annnal  t^chool  meeting,  may  perhaps  not  be  without  interest  here,  not  only  as 
showing  how  things  did  actually  appear  in  this  particular  case  when  they  came 
to  be  looked  over  carefully,  but  also  as  casting  some  light  upon  the  general  work- 
ing of  the  graded  !^ystenl.  and  the  real  economy  of  good  schools  — whaiever  they 
cost  as  compared  with  those  whose  great  recommendation  is  that  they  are  cheap. 
In  regard  to  the  expeur-es  of  t^he  schoo's  they  say:  "Your  commiit'ee  are  well 
aware  that  the  aggregate  expense  of  the  schools  for  the  past  year  have  been  con- 
siderably larger  than  heretofore.  They  are  free  to  ackuowhtlge  al.«o.  that  while 
it  has  been  their  piupo-e  to  manage  the  scuools  iu  all  things  with  a  good  degree 
of  economy— so  that  at  least  there  s'lould  be  no  wasteful  expenditure  — 
their  first  aim  has  been  from  the  beginning  to  secure  if  possible, 
schools  of  a  thoroughly  high  character.  And  with  this  point  in  mind,  of  course 
the  efforts  were  directed,  iu  the  first  jilace,  to  the  securing  j^o  lar  as  it  could  be 
done,  of  thoroughly  good  teacher«.  as  it  is  very  easy  for  »'very  one  to  understand 
that  this  is  the  first  thing  in  order  to  good  scho<)l^.  and  such  teachers  are,  of 
course,  not  ordinarily  to  be  obtained  without  payinj:  in  some  deun-e  proportion- 
ately high  wages.  The  fact,  however,  in  regard  to  the  teachers  employed  the 
past  year,  is  simply  this  :  they  have  received,  with  a  single  exception,  just  what 
they  bad  h  id,  or  could  have  elsewhere,  and  so,  if  we  wer«'  lo  have  them,  there 
was  no  way  to  do,  but  just  to  p  «y  them  whi*t  we  did." 

The  committee  then  refer  to  the  increased  (njon«*y)  experires  of  board  this  year 
as  compared  with  former  years,  and  particularly  in  vi«'W  of  the  additional  teacher 
and  the  increased  length  of  Fchool,  as  being  one  (  f  the  items  that  has  helped  very 
much  to  swell  the  aggregate  exp<  use.  Tl."  y  <i  .-n  make  the  following  calcula- 
tions with  ref.'reuce  to  the  cost  of  the  schools  Iu;  mis  (now)  pastyear,and  the  pre- 
vious. 

**  It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  district  ch'rks  as  contained  in  the  registers, 
that  reckoning  board  at  the  rate  per  week  which  we  are  now  obliged  to  pay, 
three  dollars,  and  the  cost  of  the  schoolj*  in  these  (then)  two  distriets— wouFd 
have  been  ^"lUJS.il.O,  or  dividing:  by  "^ir,  the  uun.ber  of  weeks  of  school  last  year— 
$14.50  per  week.  Dividing  this  now  by  the  a^ernge  attendance  {',)U)  and  we 
have  the  cost  a  scholar  j)er  wtek  thirty  seven  und  four  tenths  cen?-.  l>oing  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  sclx  ols  this  year  with  an  average  alten<laiK'e  of  8'i,  and 
the  result  is  thirty  one  and  three  tenths  cents.  Or  actually  a  fraction  over  six 
cents  a  week  less  than  last  year. 

Or  leaving  out  if  you  please  all  addi'ion  for  incurring  increased  expense  of 
schools  this  year,  on  any  plan— and  taking  the  figures,  board  and  all,  just  as  they 
Bland  in  the  Registers— and  make  the  same  caiculati(»ns  and  we  find  then,  the 
actual  cost  a  week  per  scholar  to  have  been  ol.7,  leaving  still  a  slight  balance 
ia  favor  of  this  year. 

This  result,"  they  go  on  to  say,  **  is  reached,  of  course,  only  because  of  the 
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greatly  increased  attendance  this  year  as  compared  with  last^—and  this,  it  b 
thought,  is  due  mainly  to  three  things  : 

1.  To  ihe  character  of  the  teachers  employed,  especially  as  it  regards  their 
ability  to  interest  the  scholars  and  lead  them  to  desire  to  go  to  school. 

2.  To  the  large  number  of  scholars  that  have  been  In  our  schools,  under  the 
present  system,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  either  away  at  school,  or  not  in 
any  school,  and  in  a  great  measure  losing  their  time.    And 

3.  To  the  greatly  iucreafed  interest  in  the  minds  of  parents  and  the  commu- 
nity generally,  in  regard  to  the  schools,  and  the  importance  of  a  full  and  regular 
attendance.  And  all  these  things,  it  is  believed,  are  in  a  very  great  degree,  if 
not  almost  solely,  the  result  of  the  adoption  by  the  District  of  the  new  or  graded 
system  of  schools. 

There  is  another  result  of  this,  they  go  on  to  say,  which  simply  in  an  econom- 
ical point  of  view,  is  of  importance,  as  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  our  average 
this  year  as  compared  with  last,  ought  to  give  us,  of  that  portion  of  the  public 
money  which  is  divided  according  to  the  average,  more  than  twice  the  amount 
which  was  received  last  year." 

They  then  make  a  comparison  ot  The  cost  of  their  schools  with  the  cost  of  those 
elsewhere  in  ihe  Stale,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  given  in  your  report.  These  sta- 
tistics, of  course,  being  made  up  from  schools  of  all  grades  and  qualities,  while 
their  schools  have  all  of  them  been  above  the  average  in  quality,  and  their  higher 
department  has  afforded  advantages,  open  to  all  the  children  of  the  dis&ct, 
equal  to  those  afforded  by  any  Academy.  And  here  the  result  is  as  follows — 
(omittinp:  entirely  from  their  calculation  the  item  in  the  General  Repcrt  for 
*•  Building  School  Houses  "  )  ; 

"  Average  cost  a  week  per  scholar  in  the  State,  $3.52 

ditto  •       in  our  own  schools,  3.13." 

Taking  again  the  item  of  Teachers^  wages  only,  and  they  have  this  result : 

*'  Average  cost  a  week  per  scholar  in  the  State  18J 

ditto  in  our  own  schools,  15j 

or  nearly  one-sixth  less  than  the  actual  average  cost  of  Teachers^  wages  through- 
out the  State,  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions.-' 

"  And  so  it  appears,-'  they  continue,  '*  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  our  schools 
this  year,  instead  of  costing  more  per  scholar,  have  actually  cost  less  than  they 
did  last  or  than  they  do  on  an  average  throughout  the  State.  And  this  saying 
nolhing  of  ihe  greatly  superior  aihania[f(s  afforded  ihe  children  of  ihe  district  this 
year  as  compared  with  former  years,  or  as  compared  with  those  afforded  generally  hy 
th€  scJvools  of  the  iSiate.  ♦        *        •  ^^^  ^jj|g  ^j^^'  ^^  j^^  matter  cer- 

tainly Be€:ms  to  show,  not  only  that  our  pchools  upon  the  present  plan  have  been 
as  cheap  and  even  cheaper  than  heretofore,  per  scholar,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
advantages  afforded,  much  cheaper,  and  thai  in  fact  as  a  permanent.arraDgement 
lor  the  thorough  education  of  the  children  of  the  community,  year  after  year,, 
and  generation  after  generation,  there  is  really  no' other  plan  really  as  cheap." 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  a  return  to  the  old  plan,  at  present. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  as  it  regards  the  manner  of  dividing  the 
public  money-  i.  e.  (three  fourths  of  it)  entirely  according  to  i\iQ average  attend- 
ance, without  any  regard  to  the  aggregate,  or  rather  without  any  regard  to  the 
length  of  time,  a  school  has  been  kept  up  during  the  year.  It  is  thought  so  far  as 
it  has  any  influence  at  all  it  will  operate  to  diminish  rather  than  increase  the 
amount  of  school  that  will  be  sustained  in  different  districts,  beyond  what  is  re- 
quired by  law,  inasmuch  as  it  will  ordinarily  be  easier  to  have  a  high  average 
for  a  short  term  than  a  long  one,  and  so  with  a  short  school  a  district  will  be 
^  likely  to  get  actually  more  of  the  Public  Money,  than  with  a  long  one.  If  the 
hiw  could  some  way  be  changed  so  that  psrhaps  a  half,  or  some  proper  propor- 
tion, of  what  is  now  divided  according  to  the  average,  be  diyided  in  proportion 
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to  the  ainourU  of  school  kept,  or  the  amouot  beyond  what  the  public  money  will 
pay  for,  it  woald  seem  that  it  might  be  a  change  for  the  better,  and  stimulate  to 
an  increased  amount  of  school,  as  well  as  to  increased  regularity  of  attendance 
while  the  school  is  in  session— both  of  which  objects  will  be  recognized  as  ex- 
ceedingly desirable,  and*the  latter  at  least  not  leas  so  than  the  former. 

Ought  our  children,  especially  in  our  villages,  to  be  running  wild  well  nigh 
half  the  year,  losing  in  vacation  a  good  share  of  what  they  have  learned,  and 
learning  to  do  a  thousand  things  they  ought  not  ?  Is  it  good  economy  to  allow 
it  to  be  so  ?  Surely  anything  which  will  tend  to  encourage  a  more  liberal  policy 
in  this  respect  is  at  least  worthy  of  consideration,  and  certainly  anything  whieb 
is  likely  to  hinder  in  any  way  such  a  policy  ought  to  be  corrected. 

Your  suggestion  in  your  Report,  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  superintendence, 
seems  to  me  a  good  one,  viz  :  a  return  in  some  sort  to  the  old  County  Superin- 
tendent plan.  And  yet  a  change  in  that  respect  would  amount  to  nothing  unless 
a  sufficiently  liberal  policy  should  be  framed  by  the  State,  as  it  regards  salary, 
to  enable  a  suflQciently  qualified  and  energetic  man  to  devote  his  time  pretty 
much  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  A  proper  superintendence  of  the  schools  in  this 
County  (Franklin)  would  require  the  best  ^»nergies  of  any  man  during  at  least 
ther entire  time  when  schools  are  ordinarily  in  session,  and  I  most  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  employment  of  a  proper  person  who  should  devote  his  e)Uire  time 
to  this  work  in  each  (or  at  least  with  one  or  two  exceptions),  of  the  Counties  of 
the  State  would  be  one  of  the  best  paying  investments  which  our  State  could 
make. 

The  great  trouble  with  town  superintendents  seems  to  bo  that  nobody  that  has 
any  business  to  attend  to  can  really  find  time  for  these  duties,  and  couldn't  even 
if  the  pay  was  something  better  than  an  iiisuU,  when  spoken  of  as  remuneration 
for  the  kind  and  amount  of  service  required. 

You  will  notice,  from  the  statistics,  that  ten  of  our  teachers  the  past  year  have 
boarded  *•  round,"  notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  law. 

There  will  be,  I  think,  considerable  call  for  a  revision  of  the  present  list  of 
school  books,  when  the  time  comes,  next  year. 

GEO.  B.  TOLMAN,  Sheldon. 


Herein  please  find  as  accurate  a  summary  or  digest  of  very  obviously  inaccu- 
rate report*— sworn  to  by  the  several  district  clerks— as  after  long  figuring, 
inquiry,  and  some  guessing,  I  am  able  to  make. 

There  have  been  in  attendance  upon  the  High  ^^chool  and  its  subordinate  de- 
partments H64  dift'erent scholars.  Average  daily  attendance  448  —  crowded  beyond 
the  possibility  of  proper  grading  by  the  number  of  primary  scholars  crowding 
the  more  advancsd  faster  than  they  cau  safely  go.     We  need  more  school  room. 

J.  S.  D.  TAYLOR,  St.  Albans. 


I  think  the  greater  part  of  teachers  that  have  come  under  my  obseryation 
have  neglected  learning  to  read  and  spell  in  their  younger  days.  One  reason 
why  I  come  to  this  conclusion  is,  that  out  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  teachers  exam- 
ined by  me  the  past  year,  not  one-half  of  them  could  give  a  specimen  in  penman- 
ship without  misspelling  words,  to  say  nothing  about  missing  in  common 
spelling.  I  think  teachers  that  will  spell  words  through  without  pronouncing 
the  sylables  and  then  perhaps  not  pronounce  the  word  when  dooc,  are  not  the 
kmd  that  should  be  employed  in  teaching  children.  The  most  that  some  do  in 
learning  scholars  to  read  is  to  correct  when  words,  in  their  opinion,  are  improp' 
erij  prononnced,  and  the  pupil  is  permitted  to  hurry  through  as  fast  at  possible. 
Of  conrse  bat  very  few  become  good  reader?.  But  few  teachers  are  qualified  for 
teaching  penmanship  for  the  reason  they  have  never  learned  the  art  themselves. 
I  ihkdc  the  greater  part  of  our  teachers  are  tolerably  well  qualified  for  teaching 
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arithmetic,  gr»iiiniur,  and  poography.  Tlicrc  are  tho«e  that  are  learning  I,.atin 
and  Greek,  when,  in  my  opinion,  they  should  be  studying  the  spelling  book,  if 
they  wonld  become  Biiccesslul  teachei"s  in  our  common  schools. 

C.  S.  PARKKR.  Elmore. 

From  observation  I  am  confident  that  our  i)lau  of  keeping  registers  is  a  mena^ 
of  mucU  improvement  in  our  schools.  Teucliers  and  pupils  feel  that  at  a  glance 
the  Superintendent  can  inspect  and  judge  of  their  Interest  in  the  school.  Insti- 
tutes and  annnal  rej)orts  are  of  ine  timable  value,  and  aie  bccoriiing  more  and 
more  appreciaied. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  we  have  tried  tlu^  "grading  '-  plan  in  our  village  the 
past  term,  and  that  with  general  satisfaction  ;  so  much  so  that  at  our  annual 
meeting  we  voted  to  build  a  new  schocd  hoiis*  and  have  a  graded  school.  Thi> 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  **  The  woild  moves  :'*  lot  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion take  courage. 

J.  G.  r>AILi:V,  Hydepark. 

If  1  am  prepared  to  jud«;e  (,ithc  schools,  J  give  them  credit  for  much  that  is 
good.  The  teachers  have  generally  demeaned  themselves  with  propriety  in  the 
school  room,  and  elsewhere.  They  have  been  faithful  in  their  work,  and  have 
succeeded  in  giving  good  tone  to  their  Fchools.  In  some  instances  they  were  in- 
sufficiently remunerated  for  their  service,  but,  as  a  town,  we  are  approximating 
to  a  fair  compensation  to  teachers.  The  .scholar.^  have  shown  nuich  good  feeling 
among  them.Helves,  and  commendable  inleicst  in  their  studies. 

The  reports  of  teachers  in  their  regiat'-rs.  a  few  excepted,  were  very  imperfect. 
But  they  were  faultless  when  co!ni»ared  with  these  of  the  district  clerks.  I  make 
no  pretensioiis  to  a  perfect  report,  but  believe  I  have  dene  tie  hen  1  could  with 
the  materials  in  the  registers,  and  what  I  could  gather  by  personal  inquiry. 

I  spent  at  lea?t  three  days  at. hard  labor,  trying  to  answer  the  questions  you 
ask.  liut  I  wuild  not  dispense  with  the  registers.  Tlit^y  are  educators.  They 
fill  a  place  in  our  conimcu  school  system  that  was  blank  previous  to  their  intro- 
duction. I  do  not  t!»ink  much,  however,  of  the  column  of  remarks  by  visitors. 
The  description.- are  one  sided  and  full  of  flattory.  1  give  two  examples  quite 
characteristic.  "  Xo.  A  school."  and,  "  the  be.<^t  school  ever  taught  in  town.'* 
A  dirty  school  room,  noisy  boys  and  girl«,  IniiJeifect  recitations,  and  mispronun- 
ciation by  teachers.— are  not  found  among  the  remarks  of  visitors. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  ^reaf  advantages  of  our 
day.    Every  town  whose  teachers  attend  it  is  benellled  a  hundred  fold. 

The  boarding  around  .\vstcm  is  gradually  expiring  in  our  town,  but  four  out 
of  the  twenty-five  uho  taughi.  having  had  to  submit  to  its  impropriety. 

L.  15.  STEELE,  Johnson. 


I  am  hapi)\'  to  rep.ui  a  commendable  improven)«nt  in  manner  and  correctness 
of  the  returns  ren<l<'ir'l  by  the  di-trict  clerks  in  anf-wering  the  statistical  ques- 
tions addressed  to  t!  •  m  over  tlioj^e  of  the  preceding  year:  though  some  ot  the 
registers  were  not  .-^n  near  j)errection  as  the  exercise  of  due  thought  and  diligence 
would  otherwi^<\unl!l;ubtedly  have  rendered  them. 

The  Institutes  thai  1  liav'e  attended,  very  favorably  impres'ied  me  with  their 
utility,  as  a  source  oi  practical  instruction  to  teachers  in  the  difficult  science  of 
teaching,  and,  yet  n.ore.  in  awakening  and  giving  tone  to  public  sentiment  touch- 
ing all  the  great  eiucational  topics  of  the  day. 

The  recent  enactment  terminating  the  practice  of  '"boarding  around''  is  looked 
upon  with  disfavor  by  some,  and  in  two  districtis.  the  evident  spirit,  if  not  ihe  let- 
ter of  the  law.  has  been  nullified,  and  the  old  custom  adhered  to  of  apportioning 
the  board  on  the  grand  list. 

B.  S.  WiLLEY,  Waterville. 
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In  our  country  where  the  people  are  a  power  in  the  government,  general  edu- 
cation has  ever  been  an  interest  of  paramount  importance  ;  and  at  no  period  in 
the  history  of  our  government  has  this  interest  been  more  obvious  than  at  the 
present.  The  actual  ncc(?ssity  of  a  thorough  education  of  all  the  people  in  order 
that  republican  institutions  may  be  sustained,  is  apparent  to  all  careful  ob- 
servers— the  persons  who  take  note  of  cause  and  and  effect  in  those  matters 
which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  prevalence  of  virtue  or  vice, — intelligence  or 
Ignorance  among  the  people. 

The  common  school  system  of  Vermont  is  well  adapted  to  our  actual  condition 
and  want*.  ''The  practical  working  *'  of  the  system  is  obviously  favorable  to 
the  production  of  the  desired  result.  School  registers,  "rcachers'  Institutes  and 
annual  reports  seem  now  to  be  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  and  success  of 
our  schools.  The  best  proof  of  the  utility  of  registers  is  in  the  fact  that  in  propor- 
tion as  they  arc  neatly  and  accurately  kept  they  are  beneficial.  Teachers  and 
district  clerks  are  the  persons  to  whom  registers  are  entrusted  for  safe  and  proper 
keeping,  and  when  these  persons  are  faithful  in  this  respect,  each  district  is  fur- 
nished with  a  history  from  year  to  year  of  the  condition  of  their  schools.  A 
teacher  who  is  indifl'erent  and  careless  in  the  manner  of  keeping  the  register  is 
not  worthy  of  the  position.  An  examination  of  school  registers  on  file  in  the 
Town  Clerk's  office  would  enable  a  Superintendent  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
ol  the  character  and  success  of  the  several  teachers  having  had  charge  of  them. 

Teachers'  Institutes  are  no  longer  an  experiment.  The  writer  of  these  remarks 
has  had  some  acquaintance  with  these  Institutes  for  twenty  years  as  they  have 
been  held  in  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire  and  our  own  State.  Their  useful* 
neas  and  efficiency  in  Orange  County  for  seven  years  past  cannot  with  consistency 
be  called  in  question.  No  fact  is  more  obvious  than  this,  that  the  teacher  gives 
character  to  the  school.  There  are  all  grades  of  schools,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
dittcrent  districts  are  not  uniform  in  manifesting  a  commendable  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  schools.  After  these  and  other  concessions  are  made,  it  is  still 
true  that  the  teacher  is  the  controlling  and  guiding  spirit  of  the  school.  Her 
spirit  is  infused  in  the  minds  of  her  pupils  and  may  be  observed  in  all  that  they 
are  and  do.  She  is  accountable  for  the  order,  interest  and  progress  of  the 
school.  Any  agency  then  which  has  the  e£Fect  to  improve  teachera,  whereby  they 
are  rendered  more  interested  in  the  duties  of  teaching  and  more  efficient  as  in- 
structors, should,  for  these  reasons,  be  well  sustained.  This  may  be  claimed  for 
Teachers'  Institutes.  Generally  those  teacliern  that  frequent  them  are  better 
prepared  for  their  work  ;  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  improvement  is  awakened  ; 
and  these  teachers  are  not  content  to  remain  stationary  in  their  attainments,  but 
are  pressing  forward  and  seeking  to  attain  a  higher  standard  of  qualifications. 

It  is  my  opinion  if  our  Teachers-  Institutes  were  held  four  days  instead  of  two, 
the  effect  would  soon  be  manifest  in  an  improved  condition  of  the  schools,  the 
natural  result  of  more  interest  and  a  superior  preparation  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers. 

Carefully  prepared  annual  reports  are  neces?arily  useful.  They  have  a  direct 
influence  upon  Superintendents  and  teachers.  The  Superintendents,  who  are  ex- 
pected and  required  by  usage  to  prepare  and  present  a  report  to  the  town,  can- 
not be  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  character  of  their  reports.  To  make  a  report 
what  it  should  be,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Superintendent  should  be  familiar  with 
the  condition  of  ihe  schools,  that  their  defects  and  excellencies  may  be  placed 
before  the  citizens.  Teachers  partake  of  this  spirit  of  improvement.  There  is 
oa  their  part  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel.  The  practice  of  printing  annual  re- 
ports cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  i 

There  is,  no  doubt,  in  many  schools  a  serioua  defect  in  the  want  of  thorough- 
ness in  elementary  instniction.  There  cannot  be  good  scholarship  if  first  things 
are  neglected  or  superficially  learned.    Teachers,  themselves,  too  often  on  exam- 
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laation,  find  themselyes  deficient  in  the  elementary  branches  of  a  fair  English 
edacation.  It  is  so  in  all  departments  of  business  or  labor— a  neglect  of  first 
principles  is  detrimental  to  substantial  advancement. 

JOSHUA  BRITTON,  Bradford. 


Teachers,  with  two  exceptions,  have  answered  the  questions  addressed  to  them 
80  as  to  give  the  required  information,  but  nearly  all  the  district  clerks  have  been 
careless  m  making  their  returns.  While  visiting  the  schools  the  past  year  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  their  real  condition,  I  found  a  few  of  them  making  com- 
mendable progress.  In  districts  where  inexperienced  teachers  have  been 
employed,  there  has  been  a  want  of  order  and  a  lack  of  thoroughness  in  elemen- 
tary instruction,  which  is  indinpensable  as  a  basis  of  education. 

Prudential  committees  should  be  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and 
instead  of  hiring  cheap  teachers  they  should  secure  the  services  of  able  and  ex- 
perienced ones,  even  if  they  have  to  pay  much  higher  wages. 

Tardiness  and  irregularity  of  attendance  are  great  evils  and'  cannot  be  reme- 
died till  parents  are  Ailly  awakened  to  the  importance  of  educating  their  children. 
Boarding  around  I  regard  as  a  bad  practice,  yet  is  likely  to  continue,  as  modt  ot 
the  districts  in  town  board  their  teachers  around  on  the  grand  list,  as  formerly. 

ELUAH  HARRINGTON,  Braintree* 

There  has  evidently  been  good  interest  manifested  by  the  people  of  this  town 
at  to  the  welfare  of  their  schools.  I  jadge  that  a  deeper  interest  is  felt  than  be- 
fore the  enactment  of  the  recent  school  law.  More  p^ins  is  taken  generally  to 
secure  elBcient  teachers ,  and  to  otherwise  improve  the  condition  of  the  schools. 
Citizens,  generally,  are  more  decidedly  of  the  opinion  Uiat  it  is  a  much  better 
practice  to  employ  competent  and  efficient  teachers  than  those  of  inferior  capac- 
itj,  tbough-the  latter  be  obtained  for  a  less  price  than  the  former. 

I  l^ink  it  is  generally  conceded  that,  by  the  introduction  of  the  school  register 
into  the  schools,  much  improvement  has  been  made,  especially  in  Uie  regular  and 
punctual  attendance  of  scnolars,  thereby  benefitting  the  schools  in  several  ways. 

Much  value  is  attached  to  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  as  they  serve  to  awaken 
and  stir  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  school  matters,  and  also  to  awaken  and 
more  efTectnally  prepare  the  teachers  for  their  important  duties. 

I  believe  the  property  of  the  State  should  sustain  the  common  schools  of  the 
State,  and  then  all  classes  will  have  an  equal  chance  for  a  common  school  educa- 
tion ;  that  the  poor  ma;|r  have  an  equal  cnance  with  the  wealthy  in  obtaining 
that  education  which  will  prepare  each  and  all  for  intelligent  and  useful  citizens, 
and  to  be  a  blessing  to  themselves. 

In  regard  to  the  law  respectia^  the  discontinuance  of  boarding  around,  I  am 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  great  advance  in  the  right  direction  if  the 
law  is  carried  out  as  intended.  I  am  confident  our  schools  should  and  can  be 
come  better  by  providing  for  the  teacher  a  permanent  boarding  place.  More 
time  will  be  given  to  the  teacher  by  which  to  become  more  efficiently  prepared 
to  perform  a  greater  amount  and  better  work  in  the  school  room.  I  am  sure  it 
is  ihe  sense  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  this  town  that  the  teacher  should 
board  at  one  place  ;  and  every  district,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  have 
adopted  this  course. 

S.  P.  WILCOX,  Brookfield. 

When  we  consider  how  large  a  portion  of  the  children  of  the  State  receive 
their  education  at  the  public  schools,  ai)d  how  far  early  training  goes  to  mould 
the  character  and  shape  the  destiny  of  the  individual,  we  may  realize  in  some 
degree  the  importance  of  elevating  the  character  of  our  public  schools.  And 
one  thing  as  essential  to  their  improvement  as  perhaps  any  other,  is  a  greater 
thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction.    Were  it  the  whole  business  of  ednca- 
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tion  to  store  the  mind  with  a  few  isolated  facts,  the  systems  of  iDstnictioQ  now 
mostly  in  practice  in  our  common  schools  might  do  very  well.  But  in  consid- 
erration  of  the  higher  ends  of  mental  cuHure  and  discipline  to  be  attained,  we 
•an  but  conclude  that  we  come  far  short  of  realizing  the  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence to  which  we  should  labor  to  elevate  these  fountains  of  intelligence. 

Our  teachers  need  the  advantages  of  normal  instruction.  The  Institutes  fur- 
nish Uiis  in  a  degree,  but  not  to  the  extent  required,  owing  to  the  short  time 
allowed  for  each  session.  Yet,  amid  these  discouraging  circumstances,  we  are 
able  to  discover  signs  of  progress.  We  have  secured  a  uniformity  of  text  books, 
and  a  consequent  improvement  of  classification.  There  is  a  higher  standard  of 
qualifications  among  teachers,  more  inquiry  on  the  part  of  prud<mtial  commit- 
tees for  good,  instead  of  cheap  teachers,  some  improvement  in  the  method  of 
instruction,  amd  I  wish  I  might  add,  in  discipline,  as  well. ' 

During  the  past  winter  we  held  three  teachers'  meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
methods  of  instruction  and  other  matters  pertainiug  to  the  schools.  Though  not 
accomplishing  all  that  we  might — with  the  more  generous  co  operatiom  of  the 
friends  of  education;  it  is  believed  that  they  were  at  least  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

P.  CHANDLER,  Chelsea. 

In  the  main,  for  the  past  year,  our  schools  have  been  successful,  and  in  some 
particulars  made  very  decided  improvement  upqn  the  year  previous. 

My  statistical  report  will  undoubtedly  suggest  one  culpable  non-compliance 
of  the  districts  with  the  peremptory  requisition  of  the  statute  for  the  sustunlng 
a  two  months'  school  &c.,  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  their  receiving  anj 
share  of  the  pnblic  money. 

This  violation,  in  part,  resulted  from  a  careless  and  niggardly  attitude  of  tlie 
districts,  which  was  further  stimulated  into  growth  by  an  unwise  and  indefensi- 
ble toleration  of  the  selectmen  in  not  exercising  the  proper  discrimination  in  the 
distribution  of  the  school  money. 

Either  the  method  of  dividing  the  public  money,  in  this  particular,  should  be 
repealed,  or  made  more  effectual  and  equitable  by  instituting  suitable  forfeituiet 
in  case  the  selectmen  Fhall.knowingly  disregard  its  provisions. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Superintendent,  some  expedient  ought  to  be  devised  to 
make  the  public  examination  of  teachers  more  properly  answer  the  true  intent 
of  the  law. 

If  a  public  examination  of  teachers  is  advisable  and  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  the  common  school,  the  propriety  certainly  demands  the  compliance  of  all 
teachers  in  this  respect ;  and  yet  not  a  quarter  part  of  our  teachers  ever  present 
themselves  at  a  public  examination. 

We  are  among  those  who  believe  that,  at  a  public  examination,  not  only  ite 
legitimate  purposes  can  be  more  successfully  attained,  but,  if  pioperly  conduct- 
ed, much  good  can  be  done  for  our  common  schools  by  presenting  suitable  in- 
centives before  the  teachers  and  stimulating  them  to  employ  that  instruction  and 
discipline,  as  will  best  secure  the  highest  order  of  intelUctual  developement 

Our  schools  have  suffered  exceedingly  from  a  defective  district  system. 

Should  we  divide  the  daily  average  attendance  (270)  by  the  whole  number  of 
districts  (23)  we  have  only  eleven  and  a  fraction  to  a  district ;  and  yet  the  ao- 
tuidity  is  still  more  unfavorable,  for  while  four  or  five  are  well  sustained  numer- 
ically, some  eight  districts  have  an  average  of  less  than  seven  scholars. 

The  pernicious  tendency  of  this  expensive  system  is  apparent  in  the  miserable 
mediocrity  of  their  school  instruction,  resultant  upon  a  false  economy  of  cheap 
teachers  and  the  absence  of  a  wholesome  emulation  among  the  scholars. 

We  are  happy  to  report,  however,  that  the  recent  statute  placing  the  support 
of  the  common  schools  upon  the  ^rand  list,  has  admirably  removed  the  scepti- 
cism of  our  citizens,  in  this  particular,  who  are  now  contemplating  a  radical 
itform  in  their  district  system. 
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The  Teachers^  Institule,  which  the  town  was  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  last  sum- 
mer, was  productive  of  excellent  results. 

Wt)  cannot  prize  the  beneficial  influrticcs  of  these  institutes  too  highly,  and 
our  legislature,  if  it  rightly  appreciated  the  importance  of  this  powerful  auxili- 
ary in  our  commom  school  system,  would  be  more  generous  in  their  appropria- 
tions for  its  support. 

The  great  desideratum  of  our  schools  is  thorough,  critical  instruction  and  sys- 
tematic discipline. 

The  teacher  to  be  a  successful  instructor  must,  like  the  skillful  artist,  com- 
pletely understand  his  art,  and  the  nature  of  his  subject — or,  in  other  words,  be 
educated  for  his  profession . 

Our  institutes  are  doing  much  to  accomplish  this  noble  work,  and  are  really 
indispensable  agents  in  the  circulation  of  useful  instruction  and  experience,  as 
well  as  a  medium  of  reaching  and  arousing  the  people  themselves  to  a  proper 
interest  in  their  schools. 

But  would  not  a  further  advance  be  judiciously  made  by  planting  normal 
institutes,  undev  the  supervision  of  the  State,  where,  on  the  most  libera!  terms, 
teachers  could  ho  instructed  and  drilled  in  the  great  art  of  teaching. 

Certainly  the  experiment  has  eventuated  wisely  and  successfully  elsewhere, 
and  we  can  see  no  just  reason  why  the  State  of  Vermont  cannot  well  afford  to 
adopt  an  enterprise  which  will  so  vitally  affect  and  elevate  the  condition  of  her 
common  schools. 

And  lastly,  the  peonle  themselves  should  foster  a  deeper  and  more  earnest  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  their  schools. 

They  should  feel  that  their  duty  ends  m>t  in  providing  the  means  of  public 
instruction,  but  should  at  all  times  extend  to  their  school  a  willing  and  active 
oo*operation. 

Let  them  guard  it  as  tbe  apple  of  the  eye,  watch  over  it  with  a  parental  roKc- 
itade  and  sustain  it  with  a  religious  devotion. 

Then  will  the  common  school  become  what  it  ought  to  be,  one  of  the  dearest 
of  our  free  institutions,  the  birth  place  of  sound  statemanship,  the  nureery  of 
lofty  patriotism,  and,  in  fine,  the  foster-mother  of  constitutional  liberty. 

CALEB  C.  SARGENT.  Corinth. 


I  seem  to  see  a  gradual,  though  slow,  improvement  in  our  schools.  The  teach- 
ers are  of  a  slightly  higher  grade  than  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  people 
are  slowly  coming  out  of  the  dark  to  perceive  that  it  much  depends  upon  them- 
selves, whether  their  schools  are  good  or  otherwise.  Committees  begin  to  ask 
for  first  rate  teachers.  Many  of  them  are  troubled  to  obtain  the  best,  there  being 
as  yet  fewer  than  the  demand.  But  we  may  hope  that  through  the  efforts  of  the 
people  and  Superintendent,  the  present  class  of  teachers  may  be  compelled  to 
improve  themselves  in  order  to  retain  sitciations  in  our  common  schools. 

I  have  entered  upon  my  third  year  of  official  duty  as  Superintendent,  I  have 
sought  to  make  my  examinations  more  rigid  and  thorough  with  each  succeeding 
class,  and  1  think  I  begin  to  see  some  good  results.  Much  remains  to  be  done, 
however  :  much  for  me,  much  for  tho  people,  to  do,  before  the  schools  of  our 
town  lake  the  noble  position  which  I  firmly  believe  is  to  be  occupied  by  them  in 
a  future  —I  hope  not  distant — day. 

EDWARD  n.  RANDALL.  Randolph.  ^ 

There  is  a  sad  lack  of  interest  in  our  common  schools  in  this  town.  It  is  a 
problem  not  yet  solved,  how  shall  the  interest  be  aroused  which  would  do  the 
most  for  the  training  of  th3  young  for  the  greatest  usefulness?  Ignorant  selfish- 
ness can  rarely  be  useful.  The  low  average  attendance  is  significant.  It  shows 
that  the  degree  of  interest  and  also  of  improvement,  must  be  small.  Whole  number 
336:  average  185. 

Our  schools  are  much  lees  profitable  on  account  of  too  great  a  variety  of  books. 
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aj3  parents  do  not  feel  bound  to  iurnisb  tbo^e  required.  Consequently  some  Bcbools 
bave  as  many  or  more  classes  tban  scholars.  An  effectual  remedy  would  be 
beneficial. 

JOUN  L.  SINCLAIR,  Strafford. 

It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  all  our  teacbcrs  cannot  enjoy  tbe  advan« 
tages  every  year  of  attending  a  Teacbers'  Institute.  Tbey  all  need  tbem;  or  espe- 
cially our  younger  teachers. 

Tbe  Annual  Reports  of  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Board  of  Education,  are,  year  by 
year,  of  increasing  value.  Tbey  ougbt  to  make,  as  tbey  do,  a  strong  and  useftil 
impression  upon  tbe  public  mind  of  tbe  State. 

The  people  here  are  falling  in  with  the  recent  legislation  of  the  State  in  regard 
to  the  boarding  around  of  teachers.  The  report  of  next  year  will  make  that  luct 
clear. 

One  great  fault  exists  in  our  schools.  There  is  an  ambition  to  leave  at  too 
early  a  day  tbe  elementary  studies,  and  to  take  those  which  require  greater  ma- 
turity of  judgment.  This  appears  in  the  pressing  upward  to  tbe  use  of  a  reading 
book  whose  words  and  expressions  and  range  of  thought  are  far  above  their  com- 
prehension. There  is  an  ambition  to  "go  through''  the  arithmetic  or  the  geography; 
and  this  ambition,  in  the  teacher  and  farmer,  is  as  strong,  sometimes,  as  in  tbe 
scholar;  while  there  is  only  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  ihc  first  principles,  on 
which  tbe  advantages  of  the  study  «?epend.  Our  children  ougbt  to  learn  "  first 
things'*  in  tbe  public  schools— tbe  spelling  book,  the  power  to  define  words  or 
clauses,  tbe  meaning  of  objects  and  things  near  by  and  of  familiar  use~ these 
should  become  as  well  known  as  tbe  alphabet.  If  these  things  are  neglected  in 
the  school  room,  where  can  tbey  be  so  well  taken  up  ?  Upon  this  subject  wo 
must  give  •*  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept" 

LEONARD  TKNNEY,  Thelford. 


Another  cause  of  failure  is  tbe  lack  of  co  operation  on  tbe  part  of  parents. 
Many  of  them  seem  determined  to  magnify  the  teachersMaults,  rather  tban  bis 
virtues,  which  results  in  the  very  inconstant  attendance  of  the  scholars,  and,  in 
some  instances,  the  withdrawing  tbem  from  school  altogether.  I  think  the  best 
of  teachers  fail  of  complete  success  without  tbo  assistance  of  parents;  with  that 
assistance,  very  indifferent  teachers  may  succeed  well.  The  great  banc  of  all  the 
schools  is  tbe  great  number  ot  absences  To  rt-medy  this  evil  it  was  recommended 
in  my  report  to  the  town,  that  one  hundred  dollars  be  appropriated  to  be  divided 
among  the  districts  according  to  tbe  average  attendance,  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded 
to  those  who  have  the  least  number  of  absences.  This  was  adopted  at  the  March 
Meeting,  and  it  is  supposed  that  such  an  appropriation  will  be  made  by  tbe  Select- 
men. Would  not  such  a  measure,  adopted  by  all  the  towns,  increase  the  average 
attendance  of  scholars  ? 

E.  H.  ALDEN,  Tunbridge. 

Tbe  spelling  classes  this  winter  have  been  larger  and  fewer  than  formerly  and 
to  tbo  evident  advantage  of  the  school.  As  large  classes  as  may  be  are  very 
desirable  ;  for  if  some  are  a  little  backward,  they  will  be  stimulated  to  move  a 
little  faster ;  and,  tbe  fewer  the  classes,  the  more  time  will  the  faithful  teacher 
have  for  illustration  and  explanation.  The  teacher's  business  is  not  simply  to 
hear  lessons,  but  to  impart  instruction,  according  to  the  measure  of  ability. 

All  Superintendents  probably  find  a  great  deficiency  in  tbe  qualifications  of 
very  many  who  come  to  them  for  examination.  In  giving  certificates,  1  have  bad 
regard  both  to  tbe  -qualifications  of  tbo^e  who  present  themselves,  and  to  the 
demands  ot  the  districts.  If  I  have  been  too  lenient  in  tbe  examination,  it  is  the 
lanlt  of  the  districts  in  demanding  cheap  teacbcrs. 

CHARLES  DUREN,  Vershlre. 
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Oar  schools  would  deriTe  a  greater  benefit  from  SuperinteDdents'  reports  were 
they  printed  and  placed  in  the  bands  of  every  family.  The  mothers  and  children 
as  well  as  the  fathers,  should  know  the  condition  of  the  schools.  Moreover,  it 
would  hare  a  beneficial  efiect  upon  the  teachers  to  know  that  the  report  is  to  be 
printed.  It  would  act  as  a  stimulant  that  their  school  might  have  a  good  report. 
We  can  report  one  favorable  thing  in  regard  to  our  schools,  i.  e.  female  teachers 
mre  receiving  a  just  compensation  for  their  services.  There  was  no  justice  in 
paying  a  female  only  one  third  the  wages  that  of  a  male  teacher,  when  the  school  of 
the  former  was  in  every  respect  equal  to,  if  not  superiot*,  to  that  of  the  latter.  The 
school  registers,  Teachers'  Institutes,  annual  reports,  as  well  as  the  law  in  regard 
to  boarding  around,  are  all  having  their  beneficial  effects  upon  our  schools. 

GEO.  E.  LANE,  Williamstown. 


Inatitutes.— As  to  their  true  merit  and  importance,  to  those  who  have  attended 
them  nothing  need  be  said.  If  they  have  not  believed  in  their  utility,  to  inspire 
a  particle  of  faith  would  be  such  a  miracle  as  no  one  reasonably  expects  in 
ibeee  latter  days.  To  those  who  have  never  attended  we  would  say,  go  and  see 
and  hear  for  yourselves,  and  then  judge.  I  am  satisfied  for  one  that  they  hare 
done  much  to  educate  teachers  for  their  calling,  as  well  as  to  inspire  them  with 
new  life  and  energy. 

HioroiLghness  in  elementary  instruction.— To  neglect  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  like 
neglecting  the  foundations  of  a  costly  edifice,  only  much  more  disastrous  in  its 
results.  I  think  this  cannot  be  insisted  on  too  earnestly.  Take  the  single  branch 
of  mathematics,  and  what  can  be  done  to  any  good  purpose  without  a  thorough 
beginning?  In  my  opinion,  Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic  was  the  best  thing  ever 
given  to  the  young  student  in  mathematics.  It  contained  all  the  germs  of  the 
science,  and  was  the  best  basis  of  logic.  It  is  worth  more  a  thousand  times  (if  we 
can  have  but  one,)  than  either  the  Common  School  or  National.  And,  by  the  way, 
I  do  not  think  the  latter  ever  ought  to  become  common  in  the  district  schools. 
Conversing  one  day  with  a  teacher  of  an  academy  upon  this  subject,  said  he  : 
"I  will  tell  you  where  I  received  the  beginning  and  foundation  of  my  mathemat- 
ics. It  was  in  the  old  school  room,  when  you  taught  me  to  answer  logically  the 
questions  of  Colburn's  Arithmetic.''  I  wish  that  no  scholar  might  ever  be  allowed 
U>  pass  over  the  elementary  principles  of  the  Common  English,  without  a  thorough 
traming  in  them. 

H.  N.  HOVEY,  Albany. 

The  schools  of  Vermont  are  as  good,  perha})s,  as  those  of  any  other  State,  yet 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  all  they  sbould  be.  The  difficulty  in  them  lies  in  no  one 
person  or  thing;  but  in  the  pupil,  the  parent,  the  teacher  and  the  public.  The 
important  and  valuable  efi<)rts  that  have  been  made  for  the  past  few  years  by 
legislation  and  the  Board  of  Education  have  done  much  for  the  schools,  and  need, 
only  to  be  seconded  and  supported  by  the  public,  to  render  them  as  good  as  any 
schools  in  the  world.  The  public,  though  it  has  a  general  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  schools,  does  not  feel  that  particular  interest  it  ought  to  feel.  The  truth  is, 
nothing  tends  so  directly  to  elevate  us  as  a  people,  as  an  improved  system  of 
education.  The  fruits  of  a  f-ummer  school  may  uot  appear  in  the  coming  autumn; 
but  in  the  years  that  are  to  follow,  they  will  api>ear  to  benefit  and  bless  the 
world.  The  parent  who  now  fails  to  s  je  the  use  of  educating  his  children,  will  be 
made  proud  and  happy  in  his  declining  yeai-s  by  the  success  and  position  of  his 
son,  prepared  and  educated  for  life's  voyage,  away  back  in  the  common  school. 
To  merely  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools  is  but  the  minor  duty  of  the 
public.  Schools  shouhl  be  cheerfully  supported,  visited,  watched  over— like 
other  matters  of  importance.  School  houses  should  be  m"hde  comfortable  and 
attractive;  they  should  be  furnished  with  charts,  maps,  and  apparatus,  to  aid  the 
pupil  in  his  labors,  as  the  artisan  is  aided  by  the  chisel  and  the  brush.  The  best 
teachers  should  be  employed.     Experience  in  teaching  is  as  valuable  as  any 
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thiDg  else.  The  noTlce  and  apprentice  cannot  do  the  work  of  the  practiced  and 
ekillfQl.  '  Teachers  should  be  paid  so  that  they  can  afford  to  fit  themselves  for 
-their  vocation.  They  should  be  morally  supported.  Every  citizen  in  the  district 
should  consider  and  make  them  their  friend;  and  never  should  they  be  slandered 
and  traduced  for  little  mistakes  and  faults  committed  in  their  perplexing  and 
difficult  labors.  Parents  do  not  properly  support  and  aid  their  schools. 
Their  children,  while  they  are  taught  to  respect  their  teachers,  should  be 
sent  punctually  and  constantly  to  school;  they  should  be  made  to  feel,  at  home, 
that  school  is  of  great  importance  to  them.  Teachers,  as  well  as  parents  and  the 
public,  need  to  be  trained  to  a  better  appreciation  of  schools.  Many  ot  them  lack 
in  education  and  thoro\ighness,  as  well  as  in  the  power  to  create  an  interest  In 
their  schools.  It  is  not  their  fault  entirely  that  they  are  inexperienced  and  in* 
competent,  for  they  are  not  paid  for  proper  qualifications  for  their  vocation.  It 
tbey  lack  somewhat  in  educatiion,  they  can  and  should  be  thorough  in  whateyer 
branches  they  teach.  A  little  learned  is  worth  every  thing  gone  over.  At  present 
there  is  a  tendency  to  bring  into  common  schools  those  studies  that  are  unfit  to 
be  brought  there,  and  teachers  from  their  own'inclination  and  the  desire  of  parents 
to  get  their,  as  they  Buppose,  precocious  children  into  the  higher  branches.  The 
common  schools  are  for  common  things.  The  elementary  principles  should  be 
instilled  there,  and  so  permanently  infixed  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  that  nothing 
thereafter  can  eradicate  them.  No  teacher  can  be  too  thorough  in  teaching  ele- 
mentary principle.-*.  Some  teachers  have  too  little  energy.  Scholars  are  inclined 
to  indolence  in  the  irksome  labors  of  school,  and  need  the  example  and  constuit 
effort  oi  the  teacher  to  drive  away  this  spirit.  A  dead,  drowsy,  mactive  school  It 
a  worthless  one,  and  teachers  should  by  all  means  strive  to  have  a  cheerful,  hntj 
and  working  school. 

A  duty  that  devolves  at  present  upon  teachers,  the  keeping  of  the  registers, 
should  not  be  neglected.  Registers  when  properly  kept,  will  tend  directlj  to 
improve  the  school.  The  tardiness,  absence  and  deportment  that  they  record, 
can  be  used  to  encourage  promptness,  regularity  and  good  behavior  in  the  pupil. 
Teachers  have  now  the  excellent  opportunity  ot  attending  Teachers'  Institntes, 
and  can  benefit  themselves  greatly  bv  this  means.  The  Institutes  are  doing  the 
State  much  good,  and  could  they  be  held  oftener,  they  would  still  be  acceptable 
to  the  public  and  advantageous  to  school  interests. 

The  great  improvement  made  in  the  schools  of  this  State  for  the  past  ten  years, 
ought  to  encourage  the  friends  of  education  and  stimulate  them  to  renewed  efforts, 
that  the  remaining  faults  in  the  schools  may  be  overcome,  and  that  they  may  be- 
come the  sure  and  firm  basis  ot  our  future  happiness  and  prosperity. 

GEO.  H.  BLAKE,  Barton. 

I  can  speak  only  of  the  winter  schools.  These  were  all  under  the  care  of  ex- 
perienced teachers,  most  ef  them  long  tried  in  the  school  room  and  never  fonnd 
wanting;  and  the  success  of  their  schools  furnishes  additional  evidence  in  favor  of 
employing  experienced  teachers  when  practicable ;  and  this  becomes  practi- 
cable when  teachers-  wages  arc  sufficient  to  save  teaching  from  the  too  general 
character  of  a  makeshift  between  employment  and  nothing  to  do. 

Those  teachers  who  have  taken  the  paint  to  attend  the  Teachers'  Institute haye 
brought  to  their  school  room  duties,  much  practical  good  therefrom.    Altheuffh 
much  remains  to  be  done,  I  am  confident  that  wo  are  steadily  improving  in  the ' 
vital  cause  of  public  schools. 

0.  H.  AUSTIN,  Brownington. 

Tl^ere  is  evidently  a.waking  up  of  interest  to  the  condition  of  schools  in  this 
town  ;  and  there  is  need  enough  of  it.  This  growing  interest  is  brought  abont 
very  much,  I  think,  by  a  more  careful  looking  after  the  proper  attention,  by 
teachers  and  district  clerks,  to  the  school  registers  ;  and  also  by  the  fast  that 
each  report  as  is  called  for  goes  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edn- 
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cation.    I  think  hereafter  there  will  not  be  allowed  a  report  of  utter  destitutioa 
of  globes,  maps,  &c.,  In  our  echool  rooms. 

LEVI  LORING,  Charleston. 


As  to  remarks,  I  can  only  repeat  about  what  I  said  last  year,  and  would  refer 
you  to  that.  Another  year's  experience  has  confirmed  what  was  then  stated  in 
respect  to  considerable  progress  in  the  schools,  and  the  influence  of  registers  and 
Institutes.  Our  people  all.  I  think,  very  cordially  concur  in  the  law  in  reference 
to  boarding  around,  for  they  have  all  boarded  their  teachers  at  one  place. 

A.  R.  GRAY,  Coventry. 

The  schools  in  Derby,  ss  a  whole,  have  been  very  good.  All  but  one  of  the 
teachers  have  bad  experience  before  the  past  year,  and  they  have  been  zealoos 
and  faithful  in  the  work. 

Considerable  money  has  been  raised  and  expended  in  the  repair  of  school 
honses  during  the  year.  All  but  two  of  the  school  houses  in  town  are  now  very 
well  adapted  to  their  purpose  ;  and  I  am  hopeful  that  measures  will  be  taken  at 
once  to  put  the  two  in  question  in  thorough  repair. 

S.  GOODENOUGH,  Derby. 

In  relation  to  our  common  schools,  the  State  legislature  has  manifested  a  com- 
mendable interest  in  them  ;  but  the  people  are  very  slow  in  coming  to  take  that 
interest  they  ought  in  the  district  schools.  It  is  lamentable  that  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  State  Superintendent  should  bo  better  appreciated  than  they  are. 
Would  the  people  but  manifest  one-half  the  interest  and  zeal  exhibited  by  a  few 
of  our  most  earnest  workers  in  the  cause  ot  common  school  education,  a  rapid 
change  would  be  apparent.  The  people  as  a  whole  are  not  sufiScicntly  aroused 
to  the  importance  of  elevating  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  existing 
defects,  of  which  there  is  occasion  for  complaint,  are  mainly  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  In  the  main,  they  are  contented  that  the  scholars  should  plod  on  as  they 
are  with  all  their  ioiperfections. 

There  is  another  tendency  which  is  not  particularly  to  be  commended  in  most 
cases,  I  allude  to  the  disposition  to  introduce  studies  into  the  common  schools 
that  more  particularly  belong  to  high  schools  and  academies,  to  the  ne^rlect  of 
the  primary  branches.  But,  were  I  to  legislate  concerning  text  books,  I  would 
introduce  book  keeping  among  the  studies  now  pursued  according  to  law  in  the 
district  schools.  Many  a  man  of  limited  education  often  unexpectedly  finds 
himself  in  a  business  that  requires  a  knowledge  of  book  keeping,  and  to  his  utter 
ineonvenienee  he  knows  nothing  about  i^  because  it  was  not  taught  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  Practically,  a  knowledge  of  book  keeping  is  as  important  as  a 
knowledge  ot  arithmetic.  And  to  me  it  seems  an  oversight  in  all  the  legislation 
concerning  text  books  up  to  the  present  date,  that  book  keeping  is  not  made  a 
legal  text  book  in  our  district  schools. 

GEO.  SEA^ERANCE,  Glover. 


In  my  report  which  was  prepared  for  the  town,  after  having  shown  that  our 
common  school  system  is  steadily  advancing  to  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  and 
perfection  -  that  under  the  liberal  share  of  legislative  attention  it  has  received 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  under  the  guidance  and  labors  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  its  Secretary,  it  has  already  come  forth  from  the  wilderness  of  specula- 
tion, doubt  and  indifference  to  the  sunny  heights  from  which  its  benign  and 
quickening  influences  are  falling  upon  the  masses,  resulting  in  a  better  appreci- 
ation, and  a  marked  improvement  of  the  schools,  I  endeavored  to  show  Uiat 
the  system  as  yet  is  by  no  means  perfect,  and  that  we  are  not  deriving  from  it 
more  than  than  half  the  advantages  wo  ought  under  its  present  workings. 

The  first  defect  we  noticed  was,  that  in  the  system  no  provision  is  made  for  the- 
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edacatioQ  and  training  of  teachers.    This  defect  we  contended  was  fundamental 
and  must  be  removed  by  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School. 

We  urged,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  system  would  be  rendered  more  effi- 
cient by  associating  the  prudential  committees  in  each  town,  with  the  Superin- 
tendent, as  au  examining  board  of  teachers,  and  that  the  committees  be  restrained 
nod^r  pains  and  penalties  from  hiring  any  teacher  who  holds  not  in  his  hands  a 
cerUficate  from  this  board,  or  at  least  the  Superintendent,  who  is  to  act  as  its 
president.  There  are  some  few  objections,  and  many  weighty  reasons  for  this 
change. 

Third,  we  contended  that  some  means  ought  to  be^devlsed  for  the  consolidation 
of  districts,  and  the  establishment  of  graded  schools.  It  would  blot  out  that 
multitude  of  small  and  poor  schools  that  exist  in  the  State,  that  legion  of  small, 
uncomfortable  and  dilapidated  school  houses,  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel,  the 
number  of  teachers  to  be  paid  and  boarded,  the  babel  of  studies  in  each  depart- 
ment,  would  reduce  the  price  of  education  to  all  classes,  lengthen  or  multiply  the 
terms  of  schools,  introduce  a  better  class  of  teachers,  a  better  class  of  school 
hoosos,  dictionaries,  globes,  maps,  and  furniture,  and  necessarily  concentrate  in 
the  school  house  more  of  interest  with  teachers,  pupils  and  parents.  I  stated 
that  there  was  really  but  one  objection  that  could  be  urged,  that  was  the  incon* 
renienee  in  distance  to  which  some  would  be  put. 

Bat  I  saw  the  dairyipan  in  this  day,  because  be  could  get  a  little  better  cheese 
made,  and  because  it  would  fetch  a  half  a  cent  more  per  pound,  carrying  his 
milk,  rain  and  sunshine,  morning  and  evening,  week  days  and  Sundays,  miles  to 
a  factory.  The  trouble  was  not  to  be  mentioned.  But,  with  some,  cheese  is 
macb  more  valuable  than  children. 

I  intended  to  have  noticed  somewhat  that  we  are  suffering  losses  in  the  practical 
working  of  the  system  as  it  is  ;  but  the  mail  has  arrived,  and  this  must  go.  All 
in  4his  place  are  coming  to  acquiesce  in  the  law  terminating  the  '*  boarding* 
arouBd." 

J,  H.  WOODWARD,  Irasburgh. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  our  schools,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  been  quite 
saccessfui  the  past  year.  The  teachers  in  our  winter  schools  have  united  energy 
with  thoroughness  in  such  a  manner  as  to  tell  largely  for  the  improvement  of  the 
pupils.  Our  school  houses  are  all  in  good  condition,  the  last  old  one  having 
fflTen  place  to  a  new  one  the  past  year.  They  are  now  the  best  class  of  houses 
m  town,  which  is  rather  remarkable.  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Annual  Reports 
are  doing  their  designed  work  in  a  measure.  Of  the  latter  two  very  important 
points  are  neglected.  Tlp  first  is,  Superintendents  do  not  make  as  great  an 
effort  as  they  ought  to  make  them  interesting  ;  and  the  second  is,  they  are  not 
circulated  as  extensively  as  they  should  be.  I  would  have  every  family  supplied 
with  a  copy  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  Were  this  course  pursued  it  would 
bring  out  more  interesting  reports  from  Superintendents,  and- awaken  greater 
interest  among  parents.  Our  town  is  ready  to  expend  uU  the  money  necessary 
for  good  schools,  but  the  care  of  them  is  left  loo  much  to  Superintendents  and 
teacneis.    When  shall  we  see  this  error  corrected  ? 

I  cherish  the  hope  that  the  good  people  of  this  town  are  beginning  to  look 
after  their  instructors,  from  the  fact  that  the  first  examination  I  appointed  in 
town  was  attended  by  myself  only— not  a  candidate  for  teacher.  The  two  last 
were  quite  fully  attended..  May  the  interest  that  now  seems  to  be  felt  increase  as 
time  advances. 

G.  H.  WHITCOMB,  Jay. 

^  For  several  years  past  the  interest  in  common  schools  in  Newport  has  been 
small.  Our  town  has  grown  rapidly  from  a  small  insignificant  place  to  a  pros- 
perous and  wealthy  village.  The  interest  and  welfare  of  our  schools  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  other  interests  In  town,  and  to  this  day  our  school  houses  are 
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generallj  poor,  and  not  a  globe,  map,  nor  any  book  of  reference  can  be  fonnd  in 
any  school  house  in  town.  Our  bwn  ylllage,  prosperous  beyond  the  anticipa- 
tions of  any,  filled  with  visitors  who  come  irom  afar  to  admire  our  beautiful 
scenery,  and  eager  speculators  to  gain  a  paltry  dollar— has  not  a  school  house 
fit  for  a  French  bar-room  ;  and  though  a  few  have  struggled  long  and  hard  to 
create  some  interest  in  our  schools,  their  efforts  are  almost  entirely  fruitless. 
Fortunately  last  fall  our  worthy  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  held  his 
annual  Institute  for  Orleans  County  in  this  town.  The  first  day  he  became 
nearly  discouraged,  and  came  near  adjourning  the  Institute  to  some  remote  place 
in  the  country,  simply  because  the  people  would  not  come  in,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  speak  to  empty  seats — no  intere&t  was  manifested.  But  by  the 
second  day  a  few  stirring  young  men  succeeded  in  getting  in  a  respectable  repre- 
sentation  of  our  people,  and  before  the  Institute  was  closed  the  house  was  mil. 
His  stirring  appeals  began  to  excite  the  people  who  had  so  long  thought  educa- 
tion a  mere  secondary  matter  to  that  of  money  making.  And  the  salutary  effect 
of  that  Institute  can  only  be  realized  by  one  who  has  noticed  the  remarkable 
change  that  is  now  being  wrought  in  our  district  schools.  Our  schools  during  the 
winter  were  well  attended,  often  visitc^d  by  parents  and  committees,  and  a  lirely 
intere^it  was  munifested  in  them  throughout  the  whole  term.  Our  school  meet- 
ings were  better  attended,  money  was  freely  voted  to  build  new  and  to  re  pair 
old  school  houses,  and  even  in  town  meeting  the  voters  had  the  magnanimity  to 
vote  a  liberal  compensation  to  the  Town  Superintendent,  and  instructed  him  to 
visit  the  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  while  one  year  ago,  you  might  as 
well  have  undertaken  to  move  Lake  Memphremagoginto  the  dry  pond  in  Glover, 
as  to  raise  money  in  town  meeting  to  pay  a  Superintendent  anything  extra  for 
his  services.  Our  village  district  was  sadly  in  debt,  the  school  house  tumbling  to 
pieces,  the  seats  having  been  mostly  used  up  for  kindling  wood,  is  now  clearing 
up  the  debt,  and  the  school  house  undergoing  a  thorough  repair.  The  cause  of 
all  this  reformation  is  the  Teachers*  logtitute  held  here  last  fall.  I  thus  speak  at 
length  of  the  fact  as  much  better  illustrating  the  benefits  of  these  Institutes  than 
any  mere  opinion  I  might  expre^^s. 

The  operations  of  the  school  registers  is  very  favorable  in  our  schools  reducing  the 
whole  thing  to  a  Fystem,  and  has  the  same  efl^ct  in  our  schools  that  the  system  of  re- 
ports have  in  an  army,  and  are  inestimable  in  their  good  results.  The  practioe  of 
boarding  around  has  nearly  ceased,  and  the  legislature  has  taken  one  step  more  in 
the  ri^ht  direction  by  not  sanctioning  such  a  heartless  practice. 

L.  H.  BISBEE,  Newport. 

For  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  our  schools.  The 
people  are  waking  up.  Some  complain  of  our  school  law ;  but  as  a  general  thing, 
they  consider  it  good.  One  section,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  changed,  that  is,  in  re- 
ference to  the  division  of  the  public  money.  The  shorter  the  school  the  larger  the 
average  attendance.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  the  money  divided  acoording  to 
the  whole  number  of  days*  attendance,  instead  of  the  average  daily  attendance?  It 
appears  to  me  it  would  be  more  just.  Three  new  school  houses  are  to  be  buQt  in 
town  the  coming  summer.  I  have  in  some  districts  called  the  people  together  even- 
ings and  spoke  to  them  in  relation  to  their  schools,  and  have  always  found  them  ^U 
of  interest  and  ready  to  do  almost  anything  that  would  tend  to  make  the  schools 
better.  And  I  think  the  present  year  will  find  many  of  our  schools  supplied  with 
globes,  maps,  dictionaries,  &c.,  which  will  add  much  to  their  efi&ciency. 

M.  F.  VARNEY,  Troy. 

The  influence  of  Teachers*  Institutes  is  good,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  want  more  of 
it.  I  think  that  so  far  as  this  neighborhood  is  concerned,  the  minds  of  our  teachers 
need  more  than  a  jog  from  the  nervous  elbow  of  our  Secretary  once  a  year.  They 
need  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  him  and  stretched  a  little.     They  can  sit  very  oompla- 
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eently  for  a  conple  of  days  and  bear  him  tell  of  the  defects  in  teaching,  and  the  defi- 
oieooiee  of  teachers.  Bat  every  one  is  ^lad  that  the  Seoretarj  does  not  know  how  it 
to  with  each  indiyidoal  teacher  beibre  him.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if,  instead  of 
two  dajBy  there  conld  be  a  session  of  two  weeks,  and  a  class  of  teachers  could  be 
taken  and  drilled  in  grammar,  and  geography  and  arithmetic,  and  in  reading  and 
«peUjng,  this  would  fuld  a  spur  that  is  much  needed  among  teachers,  to  make  up  the 
deplorable  deficiencies  that  are  very  prevalent  hereabouts  in  the  elementary  princi- 
plea  of  common  school  education.  There  is  crying  need  of  great  thoroughnees  in 
elementary  instruction.  Teachers  and  parents  and  pupils,  all  seem  possessed  of  a 
strange  mania  to  advance. 

The  Filth  Reader  and  National  Arithmetic  are  a  sort  of  Utopia,  in  which  the  young 
aeem  to  expect  to  bask,  and  be  educated  by  the  mere  force  of  nature.  Hence,  we 
find  pupils  finishing  the  Fourth  Reader  because  the  leaves  are  so  dog-eared  th^ 
cannot  nse  it  longer,  while  yet  they  will  stumble  on  half  the  words  of  three  syllables. 
They  are  ciphering — "  figuring,*'  in  the  National  Arithmetic,  and  want  to  take  **A1- 
sebra*'  when  they  cannot  tell  jou  in  half  a  day,  how  long  a  hen  will  be  in  laying 
five  down  of  ^gs  at  the  rate  of  three  in  five  days.  Now,  I  wish,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
■omething  could  be  done  to  let  a  little  of  the  inflation  out  of  these  bubbles  so  that  the 
fnimers  might  be  studied  and  read  till  every  word  in  them  could  be  called  at  sight, 
mnd  every  sentence  could  be  uttered  with  some  sort  of  expression — something  besides 
m  monotone;  and  the  mental  arithmetic  be  studied  till  pupils  should  learn  to  think 
and  reason  problems  out,  at  least  such  easy  ones  as  are  occurring  every  day  in  the 
eommon  transactions  of  life.  The  effort  in  our  schools  now  is,  to  try  and  remember 
cxi^anations  and  rules;  and  the  plan  is,  to  get  the  whole  science  of  these  studies 
that  depend  upon  the  reasoning  faculties,  to  perfection  by  lumbering  the  contents  of 
books  into  the  memory.  Scholars  are  learning  to  parse  by  having  a  dictionary  at 
tlieir  dbow  to  tell  them  what  part  of  speech  every  word  is;  and  mathematics  is  learn- 
ed by  doing  every  thing  *<a8  the  rule  says.*' 

I  wish,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  felt  at  liberty  to  recommend  something  of  the  nature 
<if  a  State  Normal  School,  for  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  next  generation  growing  up  into 
lespopflible  Ufe,  such  intellectual  drivellers  as  the  present  working  of  our  schools  is 
fitted  to  make.  From  five  to  twenty  times  our  pupils  are  ptuzing  over  the  same  poiv 
tkm  of  the  same  study,  in  the  vain  eflort  to  "remember  what  the  book  says,**  while 
tfM  first  shade  of  thought  is  not  elicited  in  their  minds  that  there  is  any  connection 
between  this  subject  and  real  life.  There  is  nothing  natural  about  this.  It  is  like 
trying  to  secure  a  growth  for  the  body  by  having  one  limb  grow  at  a  time.  Every 
thmg  else  sufiers  meanwhile.  There  is  loss  of  time  and  waste  of  money.  Youm 
paasB  and  the  advantages  of  it  are  not  secured.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  study,  so 
fttr  as  it  is  attended  to  at  all,  should  be  pursued  exhaustively ^  and  then  the  pupil 
ahrsys  knows  just  how  much  capital  he  has  to  depend  on. 

In  r^ard  to  our  particular  town,  there  is  an  improvement  in  many  respects.  Pa- 
rents are  interested  to  attend  the  public  examinations  of  teachers.  At  an  expense  of 
less  than  $100,  each,  we  have  now  two  very  comfortable  school  rooms.  This  witti 
other  changes  that  are  in  hand  will  leave  us  but  one  decidedly  mean  school-room  in 
town.    I  think  this  one  will  be  ashamed  of  itself  in  a  year  or  two. 

A.  A.  SMITH,  Westfield. 


The  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  system  that  obtains  in  regard  to  the  employment 
of  teachers.  In  the  first  place,  many  people  arc  opposed  to  the  idea  that  the 
teacher  netds  any  professional  fitting,  that  he  should  study  how  to,  in  the  great- 
est degree,  teach  the  greatest  amount  of  useful  information,  in  the  most  thorough 
manner  and  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  as  well  as  the  mere  knowledge  of  what 
to  teach,  and  to  manage  the  pupil  so  as  to  certainty  secure  his  confidence  and  ap- 
probation, as  to  the  prerequisites  to  successfully  teaching  that  scholar.  I  am  of 
Ibe  opfaiion  that  onr  schools  should  be  taught  more  with  reference  to  the  fdture 
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capability  of  the  Bcholar  to  develop  bi8  intellect  and  become  an  independent 
thinker,  rather  than  a  mere  receptacle  of  abstract  ideas  and  opinions. 

As  a  general  thing,  I  think  too  many  studies  are  pursued  at  one  time,  and  after 
those  for  which  the  pupil  is  unprepared,  and  cannot  use  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  that  the  primary  branches  arc  too  apt  to  be  neglected  for  something  higher. 
SVhcn  I  make  this  statement,  which  is  almost  charging  teachers  with  dereliction 
of  duty  in  this  particular,  the  blame  is  to  be  divided  between  them  and  the 
parents,  while  1  am  sure  that  a  majority  of  teachers  do  not  control  this  matter  as 
it  should  be. 

The  Teachers*  Institutes  are  cerlainly  an  advantage  to  all  those  who  desire  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  advantages  and  powers  of  encce^sful 
teaching.  But  they  are  too  few  and  far  between  to  accomplish  all  that  is  desir- 
able. The  Institute  held  here  last  June  was,  I  am  sure,  a  source  of  great  profit 
to  all  who  attended,  both  teachers  and  the  people  at  lar^^e,  by  awakening  home 
of  the  latest  ideas  pro  and  con,  and  stirring  i.p  the  subject  in  a  very  marked  man* 
ner.  Willing  to  acknowledge  the  great  power  of  Institutes,  I  am  inclined  to  ask, 
do  they  do  all  that  is  necessary  towards  providing?  for  the  wants  tor  which  thej 
are  intended  ?  Or,  do  we  not  need  a  system  of  Normal  Schools  either  of  pnblio 
endowment,  or  institutt*d  by  private  enterpujie,  of  sufficient  number  to  accom- 
modate all  persons  in  the  attainment  of  a  thoroughly  complete  understanding  of 
teaching  in  all  ita  variations.        • 

R  K.  BROWN,  Benson. 


The  elevation  of  our  common  schools,  and  the  promotion  of  liberal  sentimeDts 
in  relation  to  their  support  and  administration,  are  matters  of  equal  moment  to 
every  citizen,  and  happily  free  from  all  considerations  of  an  exciting,  selfish  and 
personal  character.  However  widely  men  may  differ  in  their  moral  views  and 
social  inclinations  ;  however  much  opposed  they  may  bein  their  personal  attacli* 
mcnts  and  cherished  opinions,  in  their  theological  deductions  and  religious  asao— 
ciations,  on  the  broad  and  comprehensive  subject  of  popular  education,  on  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  and  improving  the  minds  and  morals  of  our  children,  a 
harmony  of  feeling  and  a  unison  of  ideas,  are  visibly  and  encouragingly  enter- 
tained, and  a  unanimity  of  purpose  and  a  co-operation  of  action,  are  fully  and 
clearly  disccrnablc. 

This  manifestation  of  regard  among  all  classes  of  our  citizens  for  the  educa- 
tional advancement  uf  the  young,  not  only  indicates  a  high  public  appreciatiffti 
of  the  benefits  of  our  common  school  system,  but  it  forms  a  beautiful  commenUuy 
on  the  good  sense  and  enlightened  judgment  of  the  people. 

On  such  a  basis  as  this,  on  such  a  ground  work  of  popular  confidence  and  ro- 
spcct  for  our  laws  and  institutions,  our  hopes,  as  a  nation,  are  firmly  and  immov- 
ably fixed.  On  such  a  foundation  of  general  and  co-operative  sympathy  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  masses,  our  rights,  liberties  and 
elective  franchises,  are  permani'utly  established.  With  such  governing  and  con- 
troling  elements  underlying  and  incorporated  into  our  social,  civil  and  domesUe 
relations,  no  heartless  usurpation  of  power,  no  unholy  alliances,  or  treasonable 
combinations,  can  long  successfully  harm  us.  With  such  a  general  regard  for 
republican  principles,  and  such  an  anxious  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  o 
the  country  and  of  the  commonwealth,  no  device  of  selfishness,  no  misguided 
ambition,  or  unscrupulous  aspiration  for  place,  or  aggrandizement,  can  long 
bear  sway  and  triumph  over  the  lawful  forces  and  rightful  authorities  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Our  permanence  and  strength,  therefore,  as  a  free  aud  liberty  loving  confeder^ 
ation,  must  and  will  ever  depend  upon  the  elevating  influences  of  a  wide-spread, 
practical  intelligence  among  the  people,and  our  peace  and  security  as  a  sovereign 
power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  must  center  in,  and  draw  their  life  and 
stability  from,  the  same  safe  and  reliable  foundation.  The  efforts  of  the  wise  and 
thoughtful  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  steadily  employed  in  developing  the- 
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best  meaoK  for  promoting  the  cause  of  popular  education.  The  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  our  own  state  the  past  and  previous 
years,  for  educational  purposes,  while  they  tail  to  compare  with  the  laboi'S  and 
disbureement.'i  of  many  of  the  neighboring  Plates  for  similar  objects,  are,  never- 
theless, a  worthy  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  a 
flattering  commentary  on  their  high  appreciation  of  scientiHc  developments. 
Official  returns  place  the  expenditures  of  the  sti\to,  the  past  year,  tor  school  liabi- 
lities at  the  very  liberal  sum  of  6500,000. 

With  all  this  generous  outlay  of  care  and  treasure  for  the  purposes  indicated, 
we,  as  a  commonwealth,  are  far  behind  many  of  our  sister  states.  Massachusetts, 
with  no  higher  motives,  and  no  better  arguments  in  the  premises,  than  we  pos- 
sess, has  more  liberally  given  and  more  freely  bestowed.  The  State  of  New 
York,  not  to  mention  other.-*,  is  also  much  in  advance  of  us  in  her  provisions  lor 
the  education  of  her  children. 

As  an  interested  member  in  the  sisterliood  of  states,  and  as  an  equal  sharer  in 
the  high  reputation  of  New  England  for  practical  improvement-*,  and  fur  high 
toned  moral  and  iut^'llectual  attainments,  we  arc  under  strong  and  ])ressing  obli- 
j^tiond  to  raise  the  standard  of  educational  reform  in  our  own  State  to  a  proud 
ftnd  flattering  comparison  with  that  of  9.ny  other  in  the  Union.  This,  I  am  confi- 
dent, we  shall  accomplish.  It  takes  time  and  demands  effort  to  work  out  impor- 
tant improvement**,  and  it  requires  constant  vigilance  to  secure  great  results. 

The  people  of  Vermont  ought  not,  and  must  not  be  outdone  in  any  matter  of 
progress  and  reform,  either  in  science  or  morals.  We  have  shown  by  the  valor 
and  intrepidity  of  our  arms,  and  have  proved  to  the  nation  our  firm  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  equality  and  self  government.  We  mu.st  yet  stand  as  high  and 
promioent  in  the  list  of  enlightened  States  as  any  member  in  the  confederacy. 
Our  green  hills  and  pleasant  vales  inspire  us  to  this.  Our  long  list  of  venerated 
ancestry  sh  ould  stimulate  us  to  an  active  interest  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
derdopment  of  our  children.  Our  pure  mountain  breezes,  our  health-giving 
Talleys  that  infuse  into  our  hearts  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  freedom,  should  equally 
aolmate  and  encourage  us  in  laying  deep  and  broad  the  foundations  of  our  intel- 
lectual greatness. 

But  before  this  desirable  consummation  can  be  realized,  we  must  remove  from 
the  records  of  the  commonwealth  the  solemn  and  humiliating  fact  that  107  organ- 
ised districts  in  the  State  have  been  without  schools  the  past  year,  and  21  of  this 
namber  have  denied  the  means  of  intellectual  culture  by  majority  votes  at  their 
annual  meetings. 

During  the  dark  ages,  before  the  light  of  science  had  fallen  upon  the  nations, 
or  even  at  later  period,  when  witches  and  wizards  were  potent  facts,  and  prisons 
and  dungeons  were  the  lot  and  destiny  of  unbelievers,  wo  might  reasonably  par- 
don a  neighborhood  for  refusing  to  sustain  a  coi-  luon  school  in  its  midst.  But 
in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  year  18G5,  when  the  commerce  of 
the  nation  floats  upon  every  sea,  and  the  Atlantic  cable  sleeps,  and  only  sleeps, 
upon  its  ocean  bed  ;  when  the  electric  wire  stretches  across  the  continent,  and  is 
soon  destined  to  spun  the  globe  ;  when  railroad  lines  and  steamship  facilities 
almost  annihilate  space,  opening  up  a  ready  and  ccnvenieiit  intercourse  with  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world  ;  when  the  press  through  its  powerful  agencies  and 
far  reaching  instrumentalities,  and  from  its  simple  means  and  abundant  resource;< 
is  pouring  forth  to  the  people  the  rich  and  rare  literary  productions  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  the  passing  events  of  the  day  are  transmitted  with  lightning 
rapidity  from  city  to  city,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean ;  in  a  word,  when  science 
nnfolds  her  long-locked  mysteries,  and  mammoth  enterprises  mark  the  age — 
under  such  circumstances  of  general  progress  and  invention,  it  is  more  than 
humiliating  to  find  even  a  single  spot  within  the  limits  of  our  fond  Green  Moun- 
tain State,  so  darkened  and  indifferent  to  all  ihat  exalts  man,  as  to  r(?fuse  to  iU 
children, even  for  one  year,  the  bles^ings  and  advantages  of  a  public  school.  No 
argument  can  palliate  such  neglect,  and  no  reasoning  however  logical,  can  possi- 
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bly  excuse  the  wrong.     As  well  might  the  sluggard  attempt  a  vindication  of  his- 
Idleness,  or  the  confirmed  inebriate  a  justification  of  his  debauchery  and  sin. 

R.  M.  PHILLIPS,  CasUeton. 

What  I  wish  to  complain  of,  is  the  great  number  of  children  tbrougboiit  the- 
State,  that  do  not  attend  any  school.  Now,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  are 
.  compelled  to  support  the  schools,  and  as  the  expense  is  no  more  than  if  every 
child  of  school  age  attended,  I  think  it  is  proper  that  some  law  be  passed  com- 
pelling all  of  school  age  to  attend  school.  I  cannot  see  that  such  a  law  would  be 
arbitrary,  not  when  we  consider  that,  as  the  case  now  stands,  we  are  compelled 
to  pay  for  the  support  of  free  schools,  while  a  great  proportion  of  our  children 
do  not  attend,  and  conseqnently  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  for  the  two  are 
inseparably  connected.  Many  of  them  become  inmates  of  our  poor  houses,  jails, 
prisons,  all  of  which  we  have  to  supporL 

R.  V,  ALLEN,  Chittenden. 

I  believe  our  schools  are  slowly  improving.  The  registers  are  better  kept, 
though  the  answers  of  district  clerks  are  not  always  correct ;  subjecting  tne- 
superintendcnt  to  unnecessary  labor,  and  perhaps  travel  to  correct  them,  or  else 
compelling  to  make  leturns  that  are  parily  conjectural,  inttead  of  being  strictly 
accurate.  Some  of  our  schools  have  had  admirable  teachers,  and  of  course  the- 
gcbools  have  been  excellent  ones.  Other  teachers  have  been  incompetent,  and 
their  schools  partial,  or  total  failures.  In  one  or  two  instances,  the  money  paid 
to  support  a  school  has  been  worse  than  wasted.  Nothing  is  so  needful  to  im- 
prove the  schools  in  the  State,  as  better  teachers.  The  Board  of  Education,  the 
Superintendents,  and  the  people  generally,  should  work  together  to  raise  the- 
standard  of  qualification  in  teachers— both  lutellectual  and  moraL  Those  teach- 
ers who  attend  the  Institutes  show  more  life  and  interest  in  their  schools,  and 
ordinarily  are  more  successful. 

In  my  report  to  the  March  meeting,  I  said  :  "  The  schools  have  been  as  sncoew* 
fal  the  past  year,  as  could  be  reasonably  expected,  when  it  is  considered,  UuU 
the  citizens  and  people  generally  have  shown  so  little  real, hearty  interestbi  then, 
and  taken  so  poor  care  of  them  :— not  so  good,  fellow-citizens,  as  you  taJce  of 
your  cattle  and  sheep.  Ought  this  to  be  so  ?  Is  the  -education  of  the  chil^bren 
really  of  less  importance  than  the  wintering  of  stock?  Your  Superintendent  de- 
sires earnestly  and  decidedly  to  express  his  conviction,  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
greatlv  increased  interest  in  the  schools,  and  care  for  them.  This  interest  and 
care  should  be  manifest 

1st.  In  the  employment  of  really  competent  teachers  of  good  moral  character. 
It  is  impossible  to  have  good  schools  without  good  teachers.  And  it  dionld  not 
be  forgotten,  that  teachers  influence  their  pupils  and  educate  them  not  so  macb 
by  their  instructions,  as  by  their  character,— by  what  they  are. 

and.  By  secnring,  as  far  as  possible,  regular  and  punctual  attendance.  Even  a< 
few  absences,  and  frequent  tardinesses  greatly  interfere  with  the  scholar's  inter- 
est and  improvement.  Those  that  are  irre^lar  in  their  attendance,  and  frequently^ 
absent,  waste  their  time,  and  profit  ver^  little  by  a  term  of  school. 

3rd.  By  visiting  the  schools,  and  feeling  and  manifesting  a  personal  interest  iir 
the  comfort  and  improvement  of  the  scholars. 

4th.  By  attending  the  public  examination  of  teachers. 

5th.  By  providing  comfortable,  neat,  convenient  and  attractive  school  houses. 
The  school  house  and  all  its  surroundings  are  constantly  exerting  an  educating 
influence  upon  the  scholars.  Whether  that  influence  in  most  of  our  school  dis- 
trictB,  is  repining  and  improving,  or  the  contrary,  judge  ye.  There  is  not  a  school 
house  in  town  that  is  what  it  ought  to  b^  ;  and  more  than  half  of  them  are  unfit 
for  use, 

W.  T.  DERRICK,  Clarendon. 
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In  regard  to  the  matter  of  School  Registers,  Teachers'  Institntes,  and  Annual 
Reports.  I  have  only  to  siiy,  taat  every  year  has  only  increased  my  estimates  of 
their  importance  und  value.  No  intelligent  friend  of  eduaation  would  dispense 
with  them  for  many  times  their  cost.  The  recent  legislation  in  regard  to  board- 
ing around  is  good  so  f.ir  as  it  goes,  but  is  needs  to  be  so  modiOed  as  to  prevent 
the  numerous  attempts  that  are  nude  to  evade  its  manifest  design.  Some  districts 
rote  to  board  around  on  the  grand  list,  in  others  th(»  board  is  disposed  of  at 
auction  for  a  weeii  at  a  time,  and  so  every  man  **  bids  off'-  what  he  thinks  will 
amount  to  his  share  of  the  tax  for  this  purpose,  and  thus  they  contrive  to  keep 
tbe  tcacber  on  the  move,  almost  as  n)uch  a?  under  the  former  arrangements. 

Elementary  iiisitruction  needs  to  be  made  vastly  more  thorough.  It  is  true 
great  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  but  theie  yet  remains  here 
••  much  land  lo  be  possesstMl.-' 

In  the  earlier  years  of  study  in  the  common  .«ichool,  the  foundation  is  laid  for 
the  learning  of  the  whole  after  life.  Habits  of  study  are  then  formed  which  are 
lik»*ly  te  remain  unchanged.  If  superficiality  and  carelessne.^s  are  there  induced 
and  nurtured,  no  future-training  is  likely  wholly  t«  eradicate  them.  Knowledge 
so  gained  is  likely  to  be  soon  entirely  lost,  and  when  the  man  needs  to  use  it  m 
the  business  of  actual  life,  he  is  entirely  unable  to  turn  it  to  practical  acoount 
Please  then,  continue  to  enforce  the  importance  of  thoroughness  in  those  who  are 
lajing  the  foundations  of  the  whole  intellectual  character. 

T.  H.  ARCHIBALD,  Mt.,  Holly. 

The  school  law  in  its  present  state  is  good  enough,  unless  something  could  be 
done  to  bring  about  a  more  regular  and  full  attendance.  I  hardly  think  it  eao 
be  bettered  for  the  present  at  least.  There  is  a  lack  of  interest  in  our  schools  on 
tbe  part  of  patrons,  not  more  than  four,  as  I  can  learn,  having  visited  any  of  the 
scboola  the  past  year.  Uiitil  the  people  are  interested  in  this  vital  subject  of 
education,  there  is  no  law  so  perfect,  or  that  can  be  made  so  perfect,  as  to  reap 
tbo  benefita  which  should  be  derived  from  our  public  schools.  Parents  do  not 
■ee  to  it  that  their  children  are  in  school,  by  visiting  and  inspecting  the  registers; 
andbence  their  children  aie  playing  truant  while  they  suppose  them  where  they 
abonld  be,  at  school.  The  law  as  to  boarding  around  is  good.  Still  many  will 
try  to  eyade  by  boarding  around  on  the  list.  But  teachers  will  not  submjt  to 
thu  long  now  that  they  nave  the  law  and  right  on  their  side. 

D.  W.  BROMLEY,  Pawlet. 


Tide  town  has  had  fewer  poor  schoolB  the  past  year  than  usual.  Teaohera  and 
■oholMs  haye  seemed  anxious  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  a  good  report  from  the 
Snpcriotenduit.  Parents  seem  to  manifest  unusual  interest  in  schools.  They  haye 
czprceeed  a  greater  desire  to  secure  the  best  teachers;  to  improve  their  school  houses, 
aad  in  general  terma,  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  schools.  We  are  already  be^- 
BiDg  to  work  in  earnest.  One  district  has  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  erection  of 
m  new  house,  and  others  are  agitating  the  question  with  commendable  spirit.  Com- 
mittees are  inquiring  for  first-class  teachers.  Each  district  seems  determined  to  excel 
in  this  respect; — a  state  of  feeling  which,  to  my  mind,  bespeaks  much  good  for  the 
fdtare. 

C.  W,  BRIGILA.M,  Pittsfield. 

I  deem  our  school  registers  indispensable  to  the  highest  success  of  our  schools. 
Preserved  in  the  Town  Gerk^s  office,  they  form  a  record  which  cannot  fail  to  stimulate 
aspiring  teachers  and  pupils  to  greater  exertion,  with  definite  instruction  at  the  time 
of  examination  of  teachers,  and  of  visits  by  Superintendents,  a  greater  uniformity 
and  oorreotness  might  be  attained.  Some  matters  of  which  you  inquire  are  almost 
entirely  ignored.     I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  number  of  dismissals,  and  the 
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namber  of  corporal  punisbmeDte  are  not  generally  kept.  The  clerks,  in  some  in- 
stances,  give  the  rate  per  cent,  instead  of  the  amount  raised  upon  the  grand  list,  as 
required. 

Teachers'  Institutes  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  All  ^ho  attend  them  ac- 
knowledge their  efficiency,  and  the  testimony  of  thousands  who  do  not,  cannot  inTmli- 
date  their  authority.  In  addition  to  the  incalculable  benefit  to  the  schools,  they  form 
charming  episodes  in  the  teacher's  life,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

An  efifort  was  made  at  our  last  Town  meeting  to  divide  two  of  our  school  districts, 
but  the  town  refused,  hoping  that  graded  schools  might  be  formed  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  in  one  of  your  Annual  Reports. 

A  party  in  these  districts  claim  that  the  American  and  Irish  elements  cannot  so 
unite.  One  of  these  districts  contains  over  (00  pupils,  and  the  other  885  pnpils,  of 
which  a  majority  are  Irish.  I  hope  this  matter  will  receive  your  attention  when  you 
visit  this  county. 

Our  Union  High  School  is  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  schools  in  Rutland; 
and  I  wish  that  nationality  might  be  no  bar  to  the  progress  of  educational  interests. 

GEO.  DUTTON,  Rutland. 

I  think  the  elementary  branches  in  our  schools  are  too  much  neglected — more 
thoroughness  is  needed.  There  seems  too  much  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  scholars 
and  teachers,  to  slide  over  the  primary  branches  in  too  superficial  a  manner  in  order 
to  get  into  the  higher  branches.  This,  of  course,  makes  superficial  scholars.  In  one 
d^triot  in  our  town,  scholars  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old  wished  to  study 
Green's  Analysis,  Greenleafs  National  Arithmetic,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Algebr* 
Had  they  been  permitted  to  do  so,  I  think  those  in  the  primary  branches  might 
well  have  stayed  at  home.  If  I  understand  the  law  rightly,  our  common  schools 
designed  for  the  teaching  of  the  primary  branches.  And  I  believe  in  having  that  done 
in  the  most  th'rromjii  manner. 

LYMAN  H.  HODGMAN,  Sherburne. 

I  have  urged  upon  all  the  teachers  the  great  importance  of  spelling  and  arithmetic, 
and  think  much  attention  has  been  given  these  primary  but  often  neglected  stndks. 

In  my  report  to  the  town  I  urged  the  importance  of  supplying  the  schools  with 
apparatus,  and  commencing  with  a  good  standard  dictionary.  In  visiting  the  schools, 
the  town  is  so  situated  that  I  have  had  to  travel  over  a  hundred  miles,  and  have 
really  sufiered  from  the  exposure  in  the  severe  winter  weather.  It  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  schools  to  say  that  *he  large  number  of  instances  of  tardiness  is  to  be  accounted 
for  in  a  great  measure  from  the  absence  of  any  standard  and  uniform  time. 

G.  S.  WOODHULL,  Tinmouth. 


The  teachers  are  deserving  of  all  praise  for  the  faithfulness  and  general  accuracy 
with  which  they  keep  the  i-egisters,  and  fill  up  the  blanks  which  they  are  required  to 
fill,  though  it  subjects  them  to  no  little  labor  ;  but  the  answers  given  by  district 
clerks  are  not  always  as  satisfactory.  For  instance,  as  nothing  now  seems  to  be  de- 
pending upon  the  <^ue.ation  of  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  any  district,  I 
doubt  whether  the  accunicy  of  the  information  given  under  that  head  can  at  all  be 
depended  on. 

If  any  way  can  be  devised  to  bring  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Superintendent 
more  before  the  public,  or  certainly  before  our  teachers,  it  would  be  very  desirable. 
It  now  goes  into  the  hands  of  our  district  clerks,  and  is  no  more  heard  of.  There 
are  few  teachers  but  would  be  profited  by  a  reading  of  the  report  for  1865,  and  I  in- 
tend to  do  wnat  I  can  to  bring  it  to  their  notice. 

.  _  ALDACE  WALKER,  Wallingford. 

Not  a  sohool  in  town  has  been  visited  by  a  prudential  committee  the  past  year,  and 
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with  exceptions  in  favor  of  two  districts,  not  a  parent's  name  is  found  recorded  in  a 
school  register.  Now,  with  teaching  as  with  all  other  kinds  of  business,  if  the 
-employer  manifests  little  or  no  interest  in  his  own  business,  the  employee  will  mo0t 
oertainly  lack  an  interest  also — for  nothing  will  be  more  sure  to  bring  about  caieless- 
neas  and  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  and  indolence  in  scholars,  than  the 
impreesicn  that  no  one  knows  whether  they  accomplish  anything  or  not.  A  lack  of 
interest  in  the  several  districts,  is  also  shown  by  the  condition  of  the  school  houses. 
Not  a  school  house  in  town  has  a  wood  shed  of  any  kind,  and  nearly  all  are  destitute 
of  other  out-buildings,  so  indispensable  to  a  school  house. 

S.  A.  FISH,  West  Haven. 

Though  much  is  being  done  to  make  our  excellent  school  system  efficient — ^yet 
znoch  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  order  to  elevate  our  schools  to  a  pix>per  stand- 
ard. We  must  have  a  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  vilizau^ — not  parents  sending 
scholars  to  school  only — but  citizens  tjiiitrally^  need  to  take  hold  of  this  matter  in 
earnest. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  prudential  committees.  The  want  of  this, 
results  in  much  damage  to  the  prosperity  of  many  of  the  schools. 

We  ought  to  have  some  method  by  which  our  teachers  can  be  drilUd  with  special 
xe/erence  to  their  work.  This  should  be  done  in  every  county,  once  a  year,  at  least. 
J  think  that  conventions,  composed  of  town  superintendents  would  do  good.  We 
need  more  live  teachers  that  teach  because  they  love  to  teach — persons  that  mean  to 
make  their  mark,  and  make  it  well ;  thorough  in  their  disciplice,  and  rigid  in  their 
drilL 

J.  W.  BEMIS,  Barrc. 


In  compliance  with  the  above  request,  I  will  make  a  suggestion  or  two. 

In  regard  to  registers — there  is  such  a  lack  of  uniformity  that  it  is  almost  impoasi- 
ble  for  the  Superintendent  to  follow  any  general  plan,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  case. 
Teachers  do  not  always  understand  the  register.  Some  are  criminally  careless — 
others  are  hardly  honest  In  all  Euch  cases,  I  think  the  penalty  should  amount  to 
revocation  of  certificate,  at  least.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  do  this  part 
of  tho  business  of  a  teacher,  it  is  a  great  discount.  If  it  is  carelessness*  the  teacher's 
Galling  is  too  responsible  a  position  for  such  a  person.  If  it  is  dishonesty,  the  school- 
room is  too  sacred  a  place  for  such  an  influence. 

District  clerks  are  not  uniform,  and  some  are  very  deficient  in  their  returns.  In 
this  town  some  neglected  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  return.  Others  have  not  under- 
stood the  different  blanks  to  be  filled.  For  instance,  the  amount  paid  on  the  grand 
list  in  the  districts:  In  answer,  some  have  given  it  in  dollars  and  cents;  others  have 
given  the  per  cent,  on  the  list.  Allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion  in  relation  to  Teach- 
er's Institutes.  Would  it  not  be  practicable  for  the  Secretary  to  appoint  them  at  such 
time  as  it  would  be  favorable  to  spend  one  or  two  weeks,  and  rally  a  large  class  of 
teachers  for  a  regular  drill  ?  If  the  Secretary  could  not  sprnd  that  amount  of  time, 
let  him  appoint  a  substitute  fiom  among  the  teachers  to  fill  out  the  time. 

ELISHA  BllOWN,  Berlin. 


That  the  school  interests  of  this  town  have  been  slowly  yet  steadily  advanced  during 
the  past  year,  I  have  reason  to  believe;  yet  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that,  if  the  idea 
of  continuing  in  the  same  positions  those  teachers  who  have  proved  themselves  com^ 
petent  and  efficient  in  the  largest  sense,  should  find  more  general  application,  our 
schools  would  occupy  a  decidedly  higher  vantage  g  round.  A  too  frequent  change  of 
tesehers  has  constituted  the  greatest  hindrance  t  o  the  otherwise  largely  incroised 
prosperity  of  the  common  schools  of  this  town. 

I  apprehend  that  the  cause  of  elementary  instruction  can  be  highly  subeerrod 
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only  in  securing  the  best  aToilable  talent — only  in  emplojiDg  each  teaohera  na  are 
known  to  be  thoroughly  practical  instructors,  and  having  secured  such,  to  retain 
them  as  long  as  it  is  practicable. 

But  as  it  is  frequently  urged  that  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  secure  the  seryioes 
of  such  as  are  competent  in  an  enlarged  Fcnse  of  the  term — that  they  are  not  to  be 
obtained,  I  have  to  answer  that,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  impracticable  only  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  "view,  that  is,  we  don't  suflBciently  compensate  such  services.  If 
tluB  idea  would  form  more  generally  a  rule  and  guide  to  action  on  the  part  of  pra- 
dential  committees  in  discharge  of  their  duty  in  procuring  teachers,  then  it  wonld  be 
comparatively  easy  to  perceive  that  the  cause  of  practical  elementary  instruction 
would  be  materially  and  essentially  advanced. 

A.  C.  BURBANK,  Cabot. 


In  giving  my  thoughts  to  jou  I  feel  that  I  cannot  express  myself  in  language  snfEl- 
oiently  strong  to  speak  my  contempt  for  those  who  still  maintain  that  school  regi&ters. 
Institutes  and  annual  reports  are  a  needless  cxpenee  to  the  State;  and  I  regret  to  say 
that  a  few  yet  remain  in  our  would-be-called  civilized  town.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
a  majority  of  our  town  people  have  at  last  opened  their  eyes  and  are  doing  all  they 
can  for  the  advancement  of  education.  Boarding  around  has  "played  out,"  much 
to  the  delight  of  teachers  and^all  others  of  common  sense.  I  fear  that  my  report  in 
regard  to  maps,  globes,  clocks,  &c.,  as  no  school  in  town  has  either,  will  not  prove 
BatusiiBictory  to  you;  but  I  am  very  sanguine  that  my  next  report  will  prove  entirely  so. 

J.  H.  McLODD,  Calais. 

^^  • 

The  schools  of  this  town  have  been  highly  successful  the  past  year.    Citizens  have 

manifested  commendable  interest,  and  teachers  in  nearly  every  instance,  proved  them- 
sevles  equal  to  their  task.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  of  visitations  by  pruden- 
tial committees  and  parents,  nnd  if  we  had  fewer  families  whose  **chervbt**  are  so 
extremely  precious  that  they  cannot  be  justly  corrected  without  making  a  "row," 
we  should  have  in  some  districts  better  schools. 

To  gratify  the  children,  a  school  pic-nic  was  got  up  in  which  the  people  of  the 
town  enthusiastically  participated.  Thirteen  pupils  were  each  presented  with  a 
beautiful  double-star  banner,  in  testimony  of  their  being  perfect  in  all  respects,  both 
in  studies  and  deportment.  The  result  was  truly  pleasing  to  all  concerned,  and 
ultimately  induced  all  the  districts  with  two  exceptions,  to  co-operate  in  a  school 
festival  which  came  off  about  the  middle  of  February  last,  yielding  a  fund  sufficient  to 
furnish  each  of  said  districts  with  a  quantity  of  school  apparatus,  among  which 
were  a  globe,  numei»l  frame,  gecmetrical  forms  and  arithmetic  solids,  a  set 
of  outline  maps,  a  Webster  new  illustrated  dictionary,  an  eight-day  time-piece — 
all  put  up  in  a  nice  solid  catfc  having  a  secure  lock.  This  occasion  is  one  long 
to  be  remembered  by  the  people  of  this  town,  and  the  value  of  its  harvest  to  the 
schools  can  scarcely  be  realizcnl. 

The  annual  school  meetings  just  held  have  been  honored  with  more  than  double 
the  usual  attendance,  so  far  as  I  have  learned.  Two  new  school  houses  have  been 
built — and  thus  passes  away  all  our  old  *' unfit"  buildings,  save  one. 

A  goodly  delegation  of  teachers  attended  your  Institute  at  Waterbury  Centre,  and 
I  am  happy  to  affirm  that  they  profited  largely  by  so  doing. 

W.  DAVIS,  JR.,  East  Montpelier. 

Mr.  Secretary ;  The  schools  in  town  for  the  past  year  heve  been  very  good.  Yet 
there  has  been  a  failing  with  too  many  of  the  teachers,  and  that  is  a  lack  of  thorough- 
nets.  I  found  in  visiting  the  schools,  that  too  many  teachers  seemed  to  slide  along 
too  easy  with  their  classes.  Arithmetic,  if  the  scholar  could  repeat  the  rules  as  they 
are  in  the  text-book,  that  was  enough.  They  do  not  drill  the  scholars  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  rule.     Here  is  the  great  failing;   th^  leave  the  scholar  too  much  in  tlit 
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dark,  whereas,  if  they  would  give  a  clear  explanation  of  the  principle  of  the  rule^  ft 
greater  interest  would  be  manifest  in  the  classes. 

Reading  is  too  much  neglected.  Perhaps  time  enough  is  taken,  and  space  enough 
read  o^er,  and  if  the  scholar  makes  no  mistake  in  pronunciation,  the  teachers  are 
generally  satisfied,  whether  the  scholar  gives  the  sense  of  the  author  or  not 

STEPlii:N  SPJ:NC£R,  Marshfield. 

Our  school  houses,  as  a  general  thing,  are  very  poor,  but  two  or  three  being  fit 
for  UK.  I  ttiink,  however,  that  the  friends  of  education  are  lacing  aroused  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty,  and  that  a  number  ot  districts  will  doubtless  build  new  houses  the  corn- 
ing  spring  or  foil.  The  village  district  is  taking  the  lead  in  this  matter.  Here  we 
ba^e  had  an  excellent  school  house  for  the  laist  six  months.  A  fine  school  house  is  in 
process  of  erection,  and  wc  expect  to  have  a  graded  school.  The  house  will  be  a  fine 
building,  a  credit  to  the  district,  and  an  ornament  to  the  village  where  it  is  located. 
I  am  hoping  that  there  will  be  a  general  revolution  for  the  better  in  this  town  the 
coming  school  year. 

In  making  out  my  report  I  found  it  impossible  to  be  very  correct  on  account  of  the 
improper  condition  of  the  registers.  In  this  respect  a  change  is  desirable.  As  it  is 
our  district  clerks  and  teachers  are  very  deficient. 

L.  C.  POWERS,  Moretown. 

In  some  respects  our  schools  have  improved  during  the  past  year,  as  a  comparison 
of  the  report  with  that  of  the  previous  year  will  show.  'Ihere  have  been  too  many 
districts  in  town,  and  hence  a  number  of  very  small  sschools  in  poor  houses.  Some 
of  these  have  been  united,  and  new  houses  are  to  be  built.  Rut  the  standard  of  our 
schools  needs  to  be  raised  very  much.  To  do  this  wc  must  liave  more  thorough^ 
instructed  teachers — those  who  ehall  be  trained  especially  for  the  work.  Until  ire 
haTe  such  teachers  we  cannot  hope  for  that  thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction 
which  there  should  be  in  all  our  schools.  Ought  not  our  State  to  have  a  school  where 
teachers  shall  be  trained  for  our  common  schools  7  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter 
which  demands  the  careful  attention  of  all  friends  of  ciucation. 

AVM.  S.  IIAZEN,  Northfield, 


The  schools  in  town  have  been  quite  prosi)erous  the  past  year,  there  being  ofaly 
two  or  three  which  might  not  be  called  firi^t-class  scliools.  The  people  here  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  a  good  school  is  cheaper  than  a  pcor  one,  though  they 
have  to  pay  more  for  it. 

The  law  which  provides  that  the  school  shall  be  sup]K>rted  wholly  on  the  grand  list, 
in  my  opinion,  is  just;  but  its  practical  workings  in  this  town  are  not  all  that  could 
be  desired.  I  think  it  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  terms  of  our  schools  in  some 
instances.  In  two  districts,  if  I  was  rightly  informed  by  voters  residing  in  those 
districts,  the  matter  was  compromised,  those  having  scholars  agreeing  to  board  the 
teacher  provided  they  should  have  their  usual  amount  of  school ;  in  two  districts  the 
teacher  boarded  around  on  the  grand  list;  and  in  two  districts  we  had  the  usual 
amount  of  school,  the  teacher  boarding  in  one  place,  notwithstanding 

J.  S.  CIIAMBERLIN,  Plainfield. 

I  haTe  tried  to  do  my  duty  faithfully,  thus  far,  as  Superintendent ;  but  have  little 
to  say  for  your  eye  or  that  of  the  State.  Some  of  our  schools  have  been  remarkably 
sooceasful ;  some  have  been  failures.  There  must  be  much  more  agitation  of  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  school  matters  before  they  receive  the  attention  they  desenre. 
There  is  great  necessity  for  your  preaching  to  parents.  You  may  think  that  you  haTe 
flud  enough ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  you  speak  to  the  same  audience.  Of  course  the 
rest  of  us  haTe  work  in  the  same  direction.  The  patrons  of  our  schools  are  wonder- 
folly  ignorant  of,  or  are  well  nigh  asleep  to,  one  of  the  highest  interests  of  our  com- 
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mimities.  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  more  than  two  persons  in  a  district  on  an 
4kTerage,  that  show  anything  like  a  proper  interest  or  activity  in  respect  to  our  com- 
mon school?.  I  think,  too,  though  I  hope  I  am  mistaken,  that  the  major  part  of  the 
talk  upon  the  subject  of  the  schools  is  in  the  way  of  unfavorable  comments  upon  the 
methods  and  acts  of  teachers,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  discourage  teachers  rather 
than  to  encourage  them. 

There  is  another  thought  that  has  been  upon  my  mind  of  late.  How  few  really 
excellent  teachers  thei-e  arc.  There  are  few  that  feel  '//  fnnnf.  in  teaching.  They 
have  not  thought  carefully  of  the  comparative  merits  of  this  or  that  method  of  in- 
struction ;  they  have  not  studied  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  nor  the  subjects  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal.  They  take  up  teaching  l)ecauac  they  know  how  to  read 
write,  cipher  and  parse,  and  have  little  else  to  do  at  certain  seasons,  or  they  engage 
in  the  work  because  it  is  lighter  employment — os  they  think — than  fnmsf-^rorl,  or  other 
kinds  of  labor,  physical  and  mental.  There  is  no  love  for  it;  no  independence  in 
their  manner  of  work ;  and  they  ask  the  questions  and  go  through  the  routine  of  school 
duties  formally  and  heai tlcssly.  When  vi'ill  a  tinn'rsal  inhrtst  in  schools  on  the 
part  of  our  citizens,  aud  .»*uch  r<in>ii>rrnltf,„  of  teachers'  services  as  will  enable  them 
to  put  their  heart,  mind  and  soul  in  the  work,  secure  to  us  the  class  of  instructors 
80  much  needed  and  desired?  Meanwhile  in  view  and  hoi)C  of  this  educational  mil- 
Ionium,  we  must  cheerfully  labor  on  in  the  gootl  work. 

School   registers  and  annual  reports  are  very  valuable,  and  Teachers'  Institutes 
indispensable. 

A.  B.  DASCOMB,  Waitsfield. 

As  you  solicit  louiaiUs.  I  will  miv  the  greatest  failure  in  otirnchools  has  been  a 
lack  tor  go\:einiiig  them  properly.  1  have  revoked  certiticatOM  in  two  instances 
where  ilu>  teachcrn  have  fuiled  on  this  ])olnt.  I  think  that  in  order  to  have  better 
schooli  wo  ought  to  have  a  more  thorou^'h  system  of  elementary  in.struction.  We 
find  in  most  oi  otir  schools  an  eagerness  on  ihe  part  of  the  scholars  to  bo  in  the 
highest  elass  wh»Mi  not  at  all  lilted  fDr  it.  1  am  not  wise  enough  to  suggest  any 
remedy  lor  this  evil. 

I  have  done  what  1  cuuld  at  uiy  ex<unination>  <.f  school."*  to  make  the  teachers 
learn  the  scholars  one  thinj?  at  a  time  perfectly  before  taking  any  thing  else; 
buf  have  found  by  reviewing  studies  gone  tliitjiigli  with,  that  I  lie  aim  of  the 
majority  is  — I  will  have  my  classes  as  far  advanced  as  they  are  in  other 
schools,  anil  for  this  reason  scliolars  will  study  arithmetic  us  lonj  as  they  attend 
Fohool  and  th«"n  be  i<,q)(»rant  of  the  lir>l  ]>rinciples  of  the  study.  Knowing  this  to 
bo  a  fact,  I  think  iSnperintendents  should  have  suflicient  pay' for  their  services  to 
enable  them  to  attend  more  to  the  examinations  and  reviewing  of  our  schools. 

Our  school  registers  have  been  well  kept  and  Iilh?d  out  by  the  teachers;  but 
district  clerk*?,  in  almost  every  instance,  have,  through  ignorance  of  the  business, 
made  returns  that  are  very  laulty,  and  conse^ueutly  my  answers  to  questions  are 
not  so  clear  as  I  would  like  to  have  them. 

The  system  of  boardinc:  in  one  place  works  well,  and  i>  a  decided  improvement 
on  the  old  way. 

The  Teacheis'  Institute.-  have  a  ;rood  influence,  and  we  ought  to  have  more  of 
them. 

1  like  the  annual  report.^  and  think  thev  are  beneficial. 

S.  C.  Tl'CKKR.  Warren. 


There  is  no  lo;»ic  like  the  loj^ic  of  facts.  In  regard  to  schools  as  in  regard  to 
every  other  gre:it  intiTest,  i\i?i<  must  con«titute  ihe  solid  ground  for  every  sure 
step  in  advance.  In  collecting  t!M\<o  fact**  the  registers  are  indispensable. '  The 
registei-s  in  thi.s  town  arc  gentjrally  well  kept,  and  the  main  items  are  entirely 
reliable.  But  the  facts  collected  need  a  much  wider  circulation  than  they  now 
find.     Your  annual  report  la  too  voluminous  to  tind  its  way  generally  to  the 
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boiiRohoIds  of  the  Stale— too  voluminous  to  be  gonf  rally  road  if  it  should.    Au 
abetract.   presenting  in  a  clear  and  concii<e  form  the  important  facta  should  be- 
published  in  all  the  papers  in   the  State.      In  that  way  they  would  reach  every 
person  and  household  interested.    If  the  public  are  to  be  moved  by  the  facta,  the- 
facts  must  be  publicly  dissenjinuted. 

Teachers  Institutes*,  while  they  unjjue>ti()nably  do  much  <;o<>d  in  the  communi- 
catiou  of  new  and  important  ideas  ot  toachin.!^.  and  in  awakening  a  deeper  inter 
ent  in  the  work,  are  (piite  too  brir'f  and  occur  «iui(e  too  seldom  in  any  one  com- 
munity to  produce  lar;i:e  and  lasting  ••Ifccls.  TiMohers  n«'ed  ihe  most,  thorough 
and  careful  drilling:  for  their  work.  This  work  is  \\w  nicest  and  most  delicate  to 
which  human  hands  are  put.  That  tliey  may  do  it.  not  clumsily  and  badly,  but 
skillfully  and  well  — do  it  so,  certainly  and  always— they  need  the  most  careful 
training— training  by  the  best  nuistei-s  of  the  wr)rk.  I^eotun'S,  the  most  pertinent 
and  stirring  will  not  do  this.  Nothing,  in  my  judgment,  but  a  normal  school  wiU 
meet  the  want  and  furnish  the  State  with  such  teachers  as  it  needs..  The  great  wai  t 
the  Stale  over  is  a  supply  of  well  trained  and  skillful  teachers.  Put  buch  into  a  1 
our  schools,  and  nearly  all  eUe  that  we  nvvd  would  speedily  be  supplied.  It 
seems  to  me  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at.  and  that  in  regard  to  which  the  public 
mind  should  be  agitated  and  infoimed.  is  a  State  Normal  School.  With  that  fairly 
inaugurated  I  should  have  the  highest  hopes  for  the  ^(rhools  ot  the  State. 

This  c^ses  my  tenth  year  of  continuous  service  as  Superintendent  ot  Schools 
for  this  town,  and  with  this  report  my  labors  in  this  department  will  cease.  Next 
to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  the  town  superintendents  are  the  most  important, 
and  if  competent  and  efficient,  the  most  jiowerlul  agenti<  in  the  economy  of  our 
schools.  The  Secre'arj'  of  the  Roard  can  visit  very  few  schools  and  become  in- 
timately acquainted  with  very  few  teachers,  but  the  superintendents  have  the- 
schools  of  their  several  towns  constantly  under  their  eye.  '1  h*y  may  not  only 
guard  them  from  incompetent  teachei-s,  but  it  is  their  duty  to  see  how  these 
teachers  do  their  work,  and  in  the  freest  way  make  such  supges  ions  and  give 
such  instructions  as  are  nevded.  The  stiperintendent  may  put  himself  in  contact 
with  every  teacher  and  school  in  town,  and  in  sc^me  measure  impart  his  own  life 
to  them.  If  competent  and  faithful  he  may  do  a  work  of  inestimable  value-  But 
the  work  must  be  one,  mainly,  o|  love.  1\\v  reward  must  b«*  found  mainly  in  the 
consciousness  ot  the  im]iorlance  of  thewoik.  und  of  duties  done.  i*ecuniarily 
the  compensation  is  beggarly.  If  a  team  is  liiied  the  superintendent  lunsindibt 
every  day  he  works.  No  amount  of  diligiinf  will  remedy  il.  It  is  quite  too 
much  to  expect  men  with  their  hands  full  oi  !hiir  own  work,  to  take  this  upon 
themselves  as  a  gratuity,  and  do  it  l(.<r  man\  yeais.  The  lrgislati\e  permission 
to  towns  to  grant  additional  ]>ay.  may  in  M)Uie  phuHs,  furnish  reli  'f.  but  it  will 
not  be  general  and  tlfective.  1  he  b*j;islatui  e  by  i)ositive  enactment  must  provide 
the  remedy,  or  it  will  not  bt'  had.  Time  and  jialit-nce  will  doubih-ss  do  the  work 
here.  a.s  th<'V  have  so  effectually  in  other  matters. 

C.  C.  I'AKKi:ii.  Watcrbury. 

Again  the  Sui)eriut<'ndents  of  the  C<Jirini«in  ScIiooIj- o!  Vninont  arj*  cnlled  upon 
to  make  th«*ir  reports  of  ittnis  taken  from  mIiooI  ir;ii''ter>.  and  ^u(•h  other  que>tions 
as«  may  have  occupied  their  min<ls  and  atrmtiou  while  u\  di^rhar,:r<'  of  V  eir  duties. 

The  interest,  we  must  confess,  has  been  excited  m^l^:lly  hy  Teachers'  In-ititutes, 
and  the  Secretary's  Animal  IJepoiis.  Wc  aie  k  uijielled  to  >vv  that  ten(  Ij-ni  are 
better  qualified,  and  that  every  jioint  under  onr  iinmediate  control  i.s  conforming 
to  the  advancing  condition  of  our  recenilv  di>lract»Ml  country. 

In  the  past  year  the  schools  of  th's  town  have?  been  to  a  goo<l  degree  successful 
and  prosperous.  Our  commiitees  have  secured,  as  far  as  possible,  the  services  of 
thorongh  and  competent  teachers;  and  as  a  result,  all  but  three  out  of  twenty-four 
tenns,  have  been  quite  profitable,  and  n>ost  of  tliem  in  advano<*  of  terms  in  provi- 
0U8  years. 

A.  P.  TOWN.  Woodburv. 
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We  have  eleven  districts.  I  have  made  thirty-four  visits  in  the  Rchools.  It  is 
not  easy  to  give  an  exact  njiresentation  of  the  state  of  the  ffchools— one  that  shall 
do  them  entire  justice  and  be  perfectly  acceptable  to  all  concerned.  To  me  it 
Beemi  not  judicious,  or  witJo.  to  be  as  specific  and  personal  as  some  superintend- 
enta  are,  in  their  annual  reports*.  Such  is  the  state  of  feeling:  in  many  cases,  that 
to  speak  ])lainly  and  pointed,  in  public,  of  the  faults  of  heads  of  families,  would 
only  create  bitteinos&  and  caiise  more  difliculty  than  it  would  obviate.  "What 
might  be  said  in  a  ])ublic  roport.  might  have  a  di>couraging  effect  upon  the 
the  teachers  of  whom  it  was  said,  if  calleil  bv  nam«».  Manv  need  words  of  en- 
couragrment  rather  than  of  '-om})laiut.  While  I  would  not  say  that  in  No.  1,  or  2, 
the  teacher  has  failed  in  j;overninent.  or  in  critical,  accurate  teaching.  1  would 
not  h(»sitate  to  say  that  tluve  defects  I:ave  both  been  found.  The  teachei-s  have 
not  all  been  what,  they  should  be.  There  have  been  faults  on  the  ])art  of  scholar.-. 
Not  all  liave  been  projK'riy  dutiful,  respectful  and  studious.  The  registers  show- 
great  irregularity  in  attendance.  1  think  a  careftil  examination  would  show  that 
a  large  number  have  Jieeu  ab.-^ent  m(»re  da}  s  than  they  have  been  i)resent.  The 
evils  of  such  irregularity  are  very  great,  and,  if  po>sible  should  be  remedied. 
Tardiness  is  another  great  evil.  Ihere  is  nothing  like  promptness  and  regulariiy. 
A  lonjr  row  ot  tardv  marks  shows  the  character  ot  the  bov,  and  tell  vou  what  th  e 
man  Avill  b< — ••  a  little  too  late."  ^^  e  have  had  laithful  and  successful  teacher.'^ 
the  past  year.     They  have  deserved  and  gained  credit.  % 

One  suggestion  may,  I  tliink.with  ])roprieiy  be  made  to  prudential  committees. 
I.  think  young  and  iue.xperi*  need  teachers  should  not  be  j)ut  into  the  larger  schools. 
I  would  fay  the  sanie  to  y<<\ing  teachers,  who  art»  about  to  embark  upon  the  un- 
tried enterprise.  Search  out  a  small  school  where  every  thing  promises  quiet 
and  success.    Your  succe^fi  will  u:ive  vou  power  for  future  use. 

B.  F.  FOSTER,  Dummerston. 


I  think  that  the  peojile  of  this  town  are  pretty  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  bestowing  more  attention  to  school  interests.  Much  too  long  have 
we  contented  ourselves  by  plodding  along  in  the  beaten  path  of  former  years, 
making  but  little  positive  progress.  I  feel  that  we  are  emerging  from  this  state 
of  indifference  to  a  clearer  peicepiion  and  knowledge  of  the  relation  which  this 
subject  really  holds,  not  only  to  individual  prosperity,  but  to  a  nation's  welfare. 
The  right  culture  and  education  of  the  young  generally,  was  never,  to  my  mind 
more  forcibly  evident  than  at  this  present  moment.  We  need  the  provisions 
which  the  State  has  made  to  furnish  a  more  beneficent,  active  and  thorough  sys- 
tem of  education.  We  need  here,  more  fully  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  provisions 
of  the  luw  that  we  may  unite  our  interests  and  strengthen  our  capacities  for  more 
intelligent  and  systi'matic  effort.  There  is  a  deep  feeling  of  anxiety  awakened 
in  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful  in  this  town,  relative  to  the  *'  consolidation  '-  of 
districts,  and  establishing  a  *'  Central  Graded  High  School.''  The  subject  is 
publicly  agitated  from  week  to  week,  and  some  more  definite  action  is  soon  to 
06  had. 

In  relation  to  elementary  instruction,  1  am  quite  sure  it  is  not  sufBciently 
thorough.  Orthography  and  reading  are  of  the  first  importance  to  every  scholai. 
Principles  should  be  t^ir.ght  with  every  exercise  in  spelling  or  reading,  until  they 
can  be  applied  with  certainty  and  success.  Defining  the  meaning  of  words  is  not 
made  a  study  in  our  schools.'as  it  should,  be.  A  good  standard  dictionary  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  every  school  district  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  school ; 
and  each  scholar  should  own  stifUcient  helps  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Geog- 
raphy, History,  English  (>rammar  and  Composition,  as  well  as  all  arithmetical 
studies,  should  be  taught  by  reipiiring  first  a  thorough  mastery  of  "  first  princi- 

Sles.-'    In  fact,  precision  and  thoroughness  are  indispensable  to  success,  in  every 
apartment  of  learning. 

SABfUEL  PHELPS,  Graftoa. 
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I  am  sorry  to  say.  however,  that  a  rery  few  have  not  kopt  the  registers  as  per- 
fectly as  they  tihonld  have  done.  So  much  depends  upon  lull  and  accurate  sta- 
tistics as  a  basis  for  proper  sugfjestions  and  right  action,  that  it  should  be  regarded 
as  among  the  most  imi)ortant  dutlfs  of  a  school  teacher  to  carefully  keep  the 
registers,  and  see  that  every  item  be  correctly  reported.  Teachinjr,  with  those 
who  engage  in  it,  should  be  made  a  primary,  not  a  secondary,  object.  What 
more  responsible  position  can  any  oi:e  bccupy  ?  Every  necctsary  qualification 
should  be  secured:  enthusiastic  devotion  sliould  be  given  to  the  work,  and  all 
the  duties  of  the  vocation  faithfully  dlschari^ed. 

The  utility  of  Ttnchers'  In.stitutes  and  the  value  of  annual  reports  are  no 
longtT  matters  ot  doubtful  propriety;  each  in  its  j>l;ice  is  of  the  greatest  value. 
The  active  teacher  will  secure  the  advantaj^e  of  a  Teachers'  Inslitiite  if  practica- 
ble. The  attendance  of  the  teaehers  in  this  town  on  sucIj  Institutes  has  not  been 
as  general  as  desirabb^  ;  thi.s,  liowever,  lias  been  owin^.  at  least,  in  j)art;  to  their 
remoteness.  The  annual  reports  embody  a  mass  of  information  which  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  all. 

The  elementary  or  primary  principles  of  every  eciriice  should  be  most  thor- 
oughly taught.  Without  a  clear  undei-standing  of,  and  perfect  familiarity  with, 
those  princi[)les,  little  pro<rress  can  bt^  made.  The  pupil  may  be  hurri«^d  over 
page  after  page,  but  to  little  ])uri)i>se.  The  living  t  ijoher  sliould  so  couiprehend, 
illustrate  and  enforce  those  principb.'S  ujjon  the  pupil's  mind  as  to  make  a  last- 
iDg  impression,  that  they  may  be  ever  at  hand  to  be  applied,  as  occasion  may 
require. 

HUBDARD  EASTMAN,  Guilford. 


1  am  Borry  to  have  to  answer  the  questions  you  require  of  me,  for  by  the  an- 
swers, ^ou  must  see  that  our  town  has  taken  but  little  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education.  Not  a  dictionary,  globe,  outline  map,  nor  any  apparatas  in  any 
school  in  town.  In  fact  so  Indilferent  has  the  town  been  that  there  has  been  no 
report  from  the  town  superintendent  until  the  last  year  for  a  number  of  years ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  quite  an  interest  was  manifested  in  the  report  Uiis 
year.  And  although  I  felt  called  to  speak  quite  plainly  in  regard  to  the  negli- 
gence and  indifference,  and  its  results  as  affecting  our  schools,  it  was  well  received; 
and  I  hope  an  interest  has  been  excited  which  will  result  in  good  to  them. 

L.  M.  WOODARD,  Halifax. 

It  is  evident  that  correct  statistical  information  is  the  only  guide  to  soond 
legislation,  consequently  I  regard  the  registers  as  indispemably  necessary.  I 
notice  one  deficiency— there  is  no  inquiry  as  te  th'>  number  of  families  in  the 
flractional  districts.  It  is  therefore  left  to  conjecture  informing  the  aggregate  for 
the  town. 

As  to  Teachers'  Institutes,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  their  value. 
The  term  should  be  at  least  one  week,  instead  of  two  days  as  now.  Conversing 
with  teachers  has  convinced  me  that  by  means  of  the  instruction  gained  at  In- 
stitutes their  views  of  school  teaching  were  greatly  enlarged,  and  a  practieal 
working,  inspiring  power  imparted  to  them  unknown  before.  My  own  expe- 
rience and  an  extended  observation  convince  me  of  the  truthfulness  of  these 
remarks  and  lead  to  the  belief  that  legislation  ought  to  provide  more  amply  for 
the  Teachers'  Institute. 

Having  answered  the  printed  inipiiries,  I  will  offer  a  few  suggestions  relative 
to  other  topics  intimately  connected  with  the  educational  interest  of  the  State. 
One  good  step  has  already  been  taken  in  placing  the  educational  affairs  ot  the 
State  in  the  hands  of  a  Boanl  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  As  akin  to  this  and 
necessary  to  perfect  the  arrangement,  the  school  interest  of  each  town  should  be 
made  a  unit ;  all  the  school  propert;^  owned  by  the  town,  instead  of  the  districts 
«a  now  ;  and  persons  annually  appointed  by  the  town  to  inspect  the  places  of 
j»nbUe  inatructioii— the  surrounding^  as  well  as  the  bouses  themselves,  and  the 
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internal  arrangement.  Furthermore,  in  my  judgment,  legislation  oiigbt  to  pro- 
vide lor  apparatus,  books  of  reference,  etc.,  by  partially  defraying  the  expenses 
to  those  towns  that  would  introduce  them. 

R.  L.  ESTABROOK.  Jara>*ica. 


I  am  Fatit-ficd  thai  iImto  has  l>een  some  imjjrovement  in  the  condition  of  our 
Hchoolfl  the  past  year.  There  has  been  men*  interest  manifest  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens,  and  there  is  an  increasinfj;  desire  lor  tliorouf^hly  competent  teachers.  I 
look  upon  this  as  encouraging,  and  hf)pe  the  time  will  soon  come  when  no  others 
can  find  place  in  any  ot  our  school--.  1  think  it  erroneous  to  Suppose  that  a  poorly 
educated  teacher  will  do  just  as  well  tor  a  backward  school.  It  is  my  ojiinion 
that  it  is  a  sure  way  to  f«jrever  keep  it  in  the  backward  condition.  (>ne  of  the 
most  common  evils  connected  with  our  schools  is.  that  prudential  committer, 
too,  hire  teachers  whose  price  suits,  without  any  regard  as  to  whether  they  pos- 
?e3S  the  rc(juisit(^  qual  (icatious.  or  are  suitably  adapted  to  successfully  perform 
the  duties  of  u  teacher.  AVhen  will  the  i)eople  of  Vermont  learn  to  exercise  the 
jfame  sagacity  in  regard  to  their  f-ehools.  as  in  their  own  private  atfaii-s.and,  that 
it  is  very  poor  economy  to  hire  cheap  teachers  and  have  cheap  schools? 

You  solicit  remarks  fn  regard  to  Teachers'  Institutes.  Would  that  they  were 
more  generally  attended,  and  then  I  think  they  would  be  better  appreciated. 
We  feel  greatly  obliged  tor  the  one  holden  in  town  last  summer,  and  sincerely 
wish  that  we  could  be  thus  favored  every  year.  1  have  yet  to  find  one  who  has 
attended  any  of  them  who  is  not  fullv  convinced  ol  their  importance  and  utility. 

R.  M.  PRATT.  Newfane. 


I  think  that  teachers  generally  manifest  a  greater  interest  in  the  work  of  prepam- 
tion  than  heretofore.  This  I  Attribute  in  no  unimportant  measure  to  the  ioflaenoe- 
exerted  by  Teachers'  Institutes.  I  believe  also,  teachers  are  more  efficient  in  their 
labors  in  schools,  in  consequence  of  the  requirements  concerning  the  registers — the 
troe  character  of  a  school  being  generally  indicated  by  them.  They  serve  as  a  cbeok» 
moreover,  upon  improprieties  of  department  on  the  part  of  pupils.  The  practice  of 
boarding  around  was  discontinued  in  this  town,  as  it  should  be  universally,  a  long 
time  since. 

The  importance  of  greater  thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction,  is  generally 
admitted.  It  is  getting  to  be  well  understood  that  a  /  ttte,  ihitvoufjUly  musUred^  is 
far  better  than  a  vast  amount  of  undigested  material  forced  upon  the  mind  only  to 
confuse  it.  As  far  as  my  observation  extends,  I  think  the  neglect  of  reading  in  oar 
common  schools  is  greater  than  of  any  other  branch  of  education.  Its  comparatiTe 
importance  must  be  greatly  underratd.  Ajhorowjh  dr'tUnuj  of  teachers  on  vi\%  eub- 
ject  is  nceilcd.  A  State  Normal  fc'ehool  would  remedy  many  defects  in  teaching.  We- 
should  in  a  very  few  years  have  an  entirely  different  class  of  teachers,  not  that  we 
have  not  already  many  very  good  ones,  but  the  methods  of  instruction  with  all, 
would  Ix?  greatly  improved.  And  why  need  Vermont  be  behind  other  States  in  this 
important  particular?  I  believe  we  have  a  school  system,  which  if  properly  appre- 
ciated will  tell  powerfully  on  the  character  ol  the  people  in  the  future. 

JAMES  CRAWFORD,  Putney. 

Our  fcchools  are  far  from  what  they  ought  to  be.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  interest, 
I  think,  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians.  Only  two  of  the  prudential  commit- 
tee have  taken  the  intercut  and  puins  to  visit  the  common  schools  in  town  the  past 
year.  If  they  had  hired  a  man  to  train  a  valuable  colt,  would  they  not  have  taken  a 
more  lively  interest  in  the  matter? 

M.  A.  KNOWLTOX,  Stratton. 


We  have  had  some  superior  schools  in  town  the  past  year»  and  they  have  had  ik 
good  influence  not  only  in  the  district  where  they  were  kept,  but  in  neighboriDg  die- 
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trwiB.  We  haTe  also  h&d  before  us  an  example  of  a  very  poor  school;  a  recarrenoe 
of  which,  I  trust  our  people  will  strive  to  avoid.  In  one  district  a  neat  globe  has 
been  procured,  and  a  vote  taken  to  build  a  school  house  ;  and  in  another,  money  has 
been  raised  with  which  to  purchase  outline  maps.  The  percentage  of  attendance  is 
increasiDg,  and  tardiness  is  diminiehiog.  So,  on  the  whole,  the  signs  of  the  times 
are  encouraging. 

Registers  and  Annual  Reports  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with ;  and  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes should  l)e  multiplied.  Let  us  demand  a  higher  grade  of  qualifications  in  our 
teachers,  and  employ  every  possible  means  for  the  improvement  of  rmr  schools. 

Yj,  0.  LKE,  Vernon. 


Some  complain  of  the  whole  system,  and  denounce  nil  compulsory  laws  upon  this 
sabject.  The  superintendent  is  incompetent,  the  prudential  committee  is  remiss,  the 
teacher  is  partial,  the  whole  thing  is  a  petty  tyranny,  and  such  complaints  come 
generally,  fix)m  such  as  never  enter  the  school  room,  never  encourage  the  teacher,  or 
see  that  their  children  are  on  the  line  at  the  moment,  and  ready  to  receive  instruo- 
tion  and  set  good  examples  and  thus  further  the  interests  involved 

But  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  it  is  not  so  with  all.  There  are  those  who 
ftd  that  duty  requires  their  personal  attention  to  this  subject,  and  who,  without  ex- 
pectation  of  pecuniary  reward,  will  spend  their  time  and  money,  if  need  be,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rising  generation. 

If  something  could  be  done  to  induce  a  more  general  interest  in  the  community — 
more  diligence  in  Superintendents  and  committees;  and  withal  better  qualifications- 
in  teachers,  then  the  scholars  would  view  it  as  a  serious  matter,  in  which  their  own 
personal  interest  was  involved,  and  the  whole  subject  would  assume  a  different  aspect. 
To  this  end  I  suppose  the  Board  of  Education  is  now  engaged,  and  unquestionab^ 
tbcj  are  in*  doubt  what  new  advances  can  be  profitably  ventured  upon.  The  people 
must  be  educated  up  to  the  point  of  duty,  before  law  can  do  the  work.  Perhaps  no 
radical  change  would  now  be  best,  and  yet,  in  some  respects,  such  change  is  neces-^ 
Miy.  For  instance,  it  would  not  probably  meet  with  general  approval  so  to  enlarge 
the  daties  and  powers  of  superintendents  that  they  should  furnish  all  the  teachers  of 
the  pablio  schools  and  dismiss  them  when  found  incompetent,  or  unprofitable;  and 
yet  I  see  many  advantages  that  would  be  likely  to  result  from  such  an  arrangement. 
To  do  this  the  superintendent  should  be  paid  for  his  time,  and  double  the  time  allow- 
ed bim  that  the  law  contemplates.  It  may  be  too  soon,  but  to  something  like  this  it 
will  come  at  last.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  man  is  as  competent  to  perform 
these  daties  as  ore  properly  selected  for  the  nei<essary  (qualifications.  Such  a  one 
woald  bring  into  the  work,  talent,  assiduity,  executive  ability  and  integrity,  which 
woald  only  bend  to  the  general  interests  €f  the  great  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

There  is  a  pecun-ary  interest  at  stake  which  should  awaken  the  public  mind  to  its 
importance,  were  only  dollars  and  cents  concerned.  In  a  rough  estimate,  perhaps 
9^00,000.  are,  in  one  way  and  another  invested  in  the  public  school  enterprise,  an- 
nually. I  mean  the  common  schools  in  this  Slate;  and  this,  to  my  mind,  is  a  small 
item,  when  compared  with  the  precious  time  and  waning  opi>ortunitie8  of  those  who 
are  soon  to  assume  the  responsibilities  cf  the  men  and  women  of  to-day, — their  oppor- 
tunities wasted  or  but  partially  improve^l,  will  tell  on  the  future  of  Veimont.  Oivc 
them  the  golden  facilities  and  see  to  it  that  they  embrace  and  improve  tlum,  and 
Vermont  will  show  that  she  has  genius  and  talent  to  elevate  her  to  a  proud  eminence 
in  the  galaxy  of  New  England  and  America. 

IIOSf:A  F.  BALLOU,  Wilmington. 


To  the  School  Registers,  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Annual  Reports,  may  safely  be 
attributed  a  great  share  of  the  modern  improvements  in  our  schools.  IndeeiJ,  this 
£ict  is  too  generally  recognized  to  require  lengthy  comment. 

In  one  district  in  this  town  a  teacher  boarded  around,  which  proves  that  legislation 
has  not  entirelj  eradicated  the  evil.     Thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction  is  of 
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the  fi^t  importance,  and  teachers  in  this  respect  are  most  deplorably  deficioit, 
although  the  teachers  of  this  to^n  were  quite  equal  to  the  ayerage,  none  of  them 
were  fully  competent  to  instruct  in  the  elements  of  all  the  required  branches. 

J.  HILAND  DODGE,  Andover. 


I  think  I  can  tee  the  influence  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  the  improved  methods  of 
instruction  of  those  who  attend  them.  They  seem  to  comprehend  better  the  truism, 
that  it  is  (poilHif  rather  that  <iii<inHvj  that  should  bo  attained  in  education.  They 
seem  to  aim  to  Diake  their  pupils  comprehend  and  master  what  they  go  over.  Teach- 
ers should  be  n^adc  to  feel  the  importailcc  of  laying  the  foundation  of  education  sure 
and  well  in  the  young  mind.  In  order  to  do  this  pupils  must  be  made  familiar  with 
first  principles  so  they  may  l:>e  ready  to  apply  them  at  every  step  of  their  future  pro- 
gress. In  too  many  of  our  schools  but  one  faculty  i.s  cultivated — memory — and  thus 
the  child's  perception  and  reasoning  faculties  remain  dormant  until  they  are  called 
out  by  accident  in  ^he  business  of  active  life.  If  the  scholar  is  to  be  made  to  under- 
stand bow  every  lesson  had  a  relation  to  something  else — like  a  step  in  a  flight  of 
stairs — he  would  make  gre;iter  progress  and  it  would  lighten  many  a  dull  hour  of 
Study.  Our  teachers  too  frequently  give  too  lung  and  hard  lessons.  They  should  be 
shiirt  and  well  committed,  and  should  be  made  by  the  teacher  clear  by  fitmiliar 
illustrations. 

No  one  at  nil  conversant  with  the  operations  of  our  present  system  of  school  laws, 
can  doubt  that  it  has  done  a  great  and  good  work.  But  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  dream 
that  it  is  perfected  ?  Are  not  they  prepared  to  receive  some  changOB?  Do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  Board  of  Education  in  every  town,  whose  duty 
shall  comprehend  the  pi*esent  superintendents'  and  the  piiidential  committees' — at 
least  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  hiring  of  teachers  ?  If  you  think  favorably  of 
this  change,  will  you  not  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  legishiture  the  prese&t 
year. 

S.A.  PARK£EL,BetheL 


I  cannot  too  highly  speak  of  the  Annual  Reports.  Could  they  be  more  generally 
distributed  their  influence  would  be  invaluable 

The  effect  of  the  Institute  was  very  perceptible.  The  teachers  who  attended  express 
themselves  in  respect  to  it  in  the  highest  terms. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of  an  enactment  requiring  the  attendance  of 
scholars,  between  certain  ages,  for  a  stated  portion  of  each  year,  especially  in  Tillages. 
It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  defects,  if  not  the  greatest,  is  a  lack  of  thorough- 
ness in  elementary  instruction.  It  is  neither  perceiv^  by  most  of  our  teacheis,  nor 
by  those  interested  in  our  schools.  % 

a  F.  BROWN,  Cavendish. 


The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  convinced  me,  that  the  securing  a  fl^ood 
school  rests  more  with  the  committee  than  with  any  other  individual.  A  super- 
intendent may  examine  an  applicant  and  foim  a  very  correct  opinion  of  th^  mere 
knowledge  she  has  acquired,  but  he  cannot  tell  beforehand  whether  that  indi- 
vidual has  a  love  for  teaching,  an  ability  to  govern,  a  magnetic  power  to  inspire 
her  scholars,  which  alone  can  render  her  school  a  success.  I  have  in  mind  two 
Toung  ladies  who  passed  the  very  poorest  examinations  of  any  this  post  year. 
Indeed  tbeir  examinations  were  such  failures,  I  hesitated  whether  to  give  them 
certificates  or  not,  and  yet  owing  io  their  love  for  ieachhuj—thej  have  splendid 
schools— far  superior  to  some  who  had  passed  almost  faultless  examinations.  A 
superintendent  cannot  always  predict  the  success  of  an  applicant ;  but  there  are 
always  teachers  to  be  had,  who  by  their  past  experience  and  success,  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  good  teachers,  and  if  committees  will  take  pains  to  secure  such, 
the  probabilities  are,  their  schools  will  be  good.  The  success  of  (he  schooU  de- 
penis  mainly  xtpon  ViS  commitietSi    Too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  secur- 
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Ing  good  teachers.  The  diffiTenco  between  SiJO,  and  $C5,  to  a  whole  dis^-ict,  is 
but  a  trifle.  And  yet  that  tritie  may  be  jnst  the  ditt'erence  between  a  very  poor 
school  breaking  up  in  a  row,  and  a  very  good  school  doing  great  good. 

GEO.  11.  WHITE,  Chester. 


T\'e  ?till  fail  to  pee  as  we  ought  that  money  is  well  invested  which  secures, 
even  for  the  moHt  obscure  locality,  the  best  instructor}*  and  disciplinrrians  that 
can  be  toiind.  As  a  cousrqurnce  t<'achers  do  not  have  what  thuy  should  have 
for  thorough  qualification  for  the  work.  My  experience  jiniong  the  schools  lor 
ilie  year  has  imjiressed  me  as  I  have  ncv^r  bei-n  impressed  lufore  with  the  value 
<if  parental  co-operation  in  giving  charact'T  to  the  school.  With  this  the  pages 
of  ihe  school  register  need  be  litth?  defaced  with  black  marks.uml  the  teacher  nued 
have  little  occa**ion  lor  tfOi'>rnn"i  the  school.  Without  this,  the  teacher  has  rare 
qualifications  who  can  render  the  school  a  ihorouj;hly  successiiil  one.  The  indif- 
ference of  parents  with  respect  to  personal  Knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
Fchools  may  uc»t  be  so  great  us  it  seems  to  be,  but  that  the  name  o(  a  pjirent  upon 
the  school  registers,  as  a  visitor,  is  such  a  rare  sight,  certainly  has  a  bad  look.  In 
my  o]>inion  the  majority  of  visitors'  names  upon  the  iia^e  of  the  rej;isler  iippro- 
pnated  for  ihat  purpose,' are  the  names  oi  those  who  visil  the  teacher,  rather  than 
the  school. 

A  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  the  need  of  turni^hing  school 
houses  with  a  view  to  the  jjliysicul  comlort  of  scholars.  A  corresjjonding  advance 
u  needed  in  appreciating  the  need  of  aids  to  their  mental  improvement. 

Concerning  the  value  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  School  Registers,  etc.,  1  need  say 
but  little.    Their  good  fruit  is  visible. 

CIIAS.  W.  CL.UlK,llartland. 


There  has  been  very  little  change  in  our  schools  for  the  past  four  or  five  years 
— none  I  think  lor  the  worse.  The  scholars  that  attend  are  younger  by  two  or 
three  years,  on  an  average,  than  they  were  five  yea»-s  ago.  In  fact  very  few  of 
either  sex  have  attended  the  district  schools  that  were  above  sixteen  ;  ani  pro- 
bably nine-tenths  w^re  under  fourteen. 

The  winter  schools  taught  by  male  teachers,  have,  with  one  exception,  been  of 
a  higher  character  than  those  taught  by  females.  One  overgrown,  unmanage- 
able semi-barbarian  of  a  boy  in  school,  is  enough  to  tax  a  female  teacher  to 
death,  and  destroy  her  influence  and  her  usefulness.  A  great  many  young  ladies 
mcceed  very  well  in  teaching  young  children,  who  have  not  the  tact  and  force 
of  character  necessary  to  manage  large  unruly  boys.  There  is  nothing  that  has 
80  salutary  an  effect  upon  such  boys,  as  for  them  to  know  that  they  have  a  master , 
who  has  both  the  ability  and  the  disposition  to  give  them  a  good  flogging  if  be 
thinks  they  need  it. 

MOSES  BURBAN'K,  Ludlow. 


I  r^ad  the  last  Annual  Report  with  much  Interest  and  profit.  I  believe  that  If 
they  were  read  more  generally  they  would  awaken  a  deeper  interest  and  lead  to 
more  earnest  efforts  in  behalf  of  district  scho*  Is  and  the  general  cause  of  educa- 
tion thronghout  the  State.  I  heartily  approve  of  the  act  placing  the  whole  sup- 
port of  schools  upon  the  grand  list.  The  benefits  derived  from  our  common 
schools  extend  to  all,  and  it  cannot  appear  otherwise  than  reasonable  and  just, 
that  every  recipient  sl^ould  contribute  for  the  support.  I  assure  you  that  the 
act  is,  and  will  continue  to  be.  favorably  considered,  not  only  by  the  people  of 
this  town,  but  throughout  the  State,  so  long  as  it  allows  them  to  pay  their  taxes 
in  bread  and  batter,  and  compel  teachers  to  seek  it  when  and  where  they  can. 
So  fkr  as  I  can  learn  this  law  has  made  little  or  no  change  in  regard  to  the  custom 
of  "  boarding  around.*'  The  interests  and  convenience  of  districts  are  invariably 
-eomulted  before  that  of  teachers.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  but  a  rigid  enactment, 
aimed  directly  at  this  relic  of  the  good  old  days  of  past  generations,  will  fully 
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aboliBh  it.  If  left  wholly  Id  the  philanlhropic.  generous  hi>artR  of  heavy  Ulx, 
paycrtf,  1  apprehend  that  teachers  will  be  obliged  to  travel  for  some  time  to 
come. 

The  great  trouble  if.  we  do  not  realize  the  lull  value  and  importance  of  our 
common  schools.  Univeif^al  intelligence,  .-liould  now,  if  n*^ver  before,  be?  our 
watch wor<l;  and  to  secure  it  we  sshould  not.  spare  labor  nor  cunt.  In  it  we  find 
our  surest  p>«n\nlies  for  the  sat<?ty  and  preservation  ot  our  cherished  institutions 
—  the  only  salo  j;u.'.r<l  a^aiuht  inmiorality.  fanatic  sm.  treason,  and  rebellion,  and 
we  shall  realize  the  lull  benefits  (d'free  ^rovernnifMit  and  re|)ublicaa  institutions 
only  so  lar  as  we  elevate  and  educate  t!.e  masses.  It  is  one  of  the  essential  if  not 
ih<^  only  condition,  of  the  hijrhest  civilization,  and  as  such  h  is  (»bligatory  upon 
4lie  State  to  jnovide  means  by  which  it  con  In*  obtained.  Uut  all  who  labor  in 
the  cause  of  education  are  painfully  tmar(^  that  the  Stale,  howevi-r  liberal  ia 
other  respects,  treats  our  educational  interests  as  a  matter  of  small  iniportnncef 
and  wholly  unworthy  of  its  favorable  considrratinn  ami  })rovision.  We  have  no 
pood  reason  to  exjject  that  the  ])eoi>le  throughout  our  school  districtii  ami  the 
State,  will  shake  oil  llM'ir  indifiereuce,  and  make  any  liberal  provision  for  the 
care  and  support  of  common  schools,  until  our  Icprislature  shall  first  make  Bome 
move  in  this  direction,  and  seeminp:ly,  if  n(»t  in  fact,  attach  some  importance  to 
rhiB  subject.  Our  common  .schools  are  the  nursery  of  all  our  higlier  in^tituiioiiB 
of  learning,  the  very  basis  of  general  intelligence.  All  true  civilizatioQ  and 
general  liberty.  In  them  most  of  our  students  receive  their  first  impressionB, 
from  their  fii-st  habits  of  study,  and  the  first  principles  of  life.  Id  Bhori.bere  thej 
lay  the  basis  of  their  character,  the  foundation  upon  which  tbey  arc  to  build  dar- 
ing their  future  lives.  If  we  could  fully  realize  the  importance  of  such  a  work,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  incite  us  to  all  necessary  effort.  We  are  apt  to  appreciate 
our  blessings  in  proportion  to  their  cost ;  and  the  chief  reason  why  we  think  so 
little  and  care  so  little  about  our  district  schools,  is  because  the^  cost  us  80> 
little  ;  and  so  long  as  we  withhold  our  efforts  and  means  in  their  behalf,  we 
shall  care  less  about  them  until  they  shall  become  wholly  neglected  and  worth- 

P:.  F.  BULLARD,  Royalton. 


In  remarking  upon  the  c<mdition  of  common  schools  in  this  place.  I  would  say 
thai  thfv  are  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  or  ought  to  be  by  the  comir.unity. 
Neither  an'  they  what  the  law  of  the  State  designed  they  should  becomo.  and 
would  be.  if  i)an'nts  arul  guin<lians  viewed  the  subj«'ct  in  its  trie  light,  an<l  felt 
a  deejier  interest  in  the  eausi*  of  education,  and  the  true  welfare  of  the  rising 
geneniti(»u.  or  if  the  schcn*!  crimniittees  did  their  duty  faithfully  and  took  more 
pains'  iu  the  selectiim  of  toacheis.  Some  of  them  look  at  the  price,  more  than  the- 
ipjalily  of  the  aiticU'.  ('li<'aiiiM'>s.  or  lnvoriiism,  is  th»'  rule  that  api)ean*  to  gov- 
«'rn  tlu'Ui.  Vour.g  and  iiu-xpni^'nced  trachers  who  Uok  at  the  pay  more  than 
thi' iuiiMnvrnuMit.  oi"  tlj<*  ]ni;»il.-.  ap*  fn'fjuenl'v  employtMl  as  instructors  to  the 
detrinnMit  <d  .mr  children.  hi  (.ne  distriel  the  pas:  wint<M*  they  hired  a  younf^ 
man.  oi*  rather  a  boy.  w1m>  \:v\»l  lor  tw*'lv<«  «l«)lhirs  a  nuuuh  and  boarded ^linisf If. 
Th«^  n*sult  was.  tl>e  sriiri»l  d',viij.ll«»d.  and  li«*  h:id  no  rc!io'ai>  to  instruct  for  davs.  if 
no;  h'T  week^.  b».'f«»n'  th«'  term  '"IommI. 

r.  CLAliK,  Sharon. 


1  hf  boiM'tieial  results  of  Ti'achers'  Jiislitutes  are  duly^ppreciated  by  the  teaeh- 
or<  iiiul  <'iiizens  <if  this  towr:,  as  wsis  evinveil  by  the  large  delegation  from  this 
jdace.  who  atienrled  at  J'roctorsville  last  summer.  1  have  heaid  but  one  opinion 
expresfed  by  those  familiar  with  the  manner  in  wliicli  they  are  conducted,  and 
that  is  deeid'-tUy  in  their  favor.  No  teacher,  however  good,  can  fail  of  improve- 
ment while  attending  one  ;  and  the  inexperienced  will  receive  much  valuable  in- 
formation in  regard  to  their  vocation  which  they  could  hardly  learn  by  experience 
in  many  terms  of  teaching. 
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The  IfgislatioD  in  reference  to  boarding  around  is  favorably  received  by  most 
districtp.  In  :<ome,  they  set  the  board  up  at  auction  two  or  more  weeks  at  a  time, 
and  bid  it  doim,  thiia  sending  the  teacher  around  the  district. 

J.  K.  WALKER.  Springtield. 

But  wo  have  beefi  favored  with  a  f«rw  goo  J  schools,  some  as  good  as  could  be 
expected,  and  some  poor.  Where  we  can  have  twenty  or  thirty  scholars  there  is 
no  diflScnlty  in  having  good  scliools  ;  btit  where  there  are  only  six  to  twelve 
ftcbolar-^,  ii  is  next  to  impos^hle  to  have  a  lir>t  class  school.  There  should  be 
some  emulation  among  scholars,  some  enthusinsm  awakened  by  what  one  or  more 
have  done.  But  this  can  bo  looked  for  only  where  a  considerable  number  are 
convened  from  day  to  day.  Until  our  scholars  are  increased  greatly  numerically 
the  8chools  will  average*  tis  they  do  now.  I  have  endeavored  to  uiiiie  districts  as 
far  iw  possible,  :ind  have  the  prospect  that  by  another  year,  two,  perhaps  three. 
of  the  districts  will  be  abi-orbe<l  by  others.  It  is  dlflicult  to  do  it  by  the  physical 
geography  ol  this  region,  We  have  high  hills,  dee])  vullies.  drilk'd  loads  in 
winter,  and  tedious  at  almost  any  season,  but  the  work  will  ko  slowly  on.  Better 
houses  will  be  furnished.  Our  great  house  fur  the  Tnion  district  at  Gaysville. 
and  the  elegant  model  ot  a  house  in  district  No.  <>,  will  not  be  without  their  in- 
flaenee.  Other  districts  will  see  and  will  copy.  We  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to 
give  scholars  a  good  education,  unA  1  think  a  large  majority  of  our  inhabitants 
would  sustain  a  law  making  it  compulsory  on  all  parents  to  send  all  children  of 
ordinary  minds  to  school  as  much  as  six  months  in  a  year  till  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  at  least  three  months  till  tlfteen  years  old.  We  have  inhabitants  who 
are  poor,  who  will  keep  children  in  the  mills  when  they  ought  to  go  to  school. 
and  I  hope  some  law  will  be  enacted  that  will  reach  tliat  case. 

•T.  8.  lU'lJUAKD,  Stockbridge. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  the  past  year  in  Weaihersficld.  if  viewed  in  com- 
parison with  former  years,  has  been  highly  prosperous.  The  nuijority  of  the 
teachers  buve  been  well  qualified  and  wrll  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the 
young.  In  most  instances  they  have  evinccilan  interest  in  tln'ir  work.,  and  have 
been  supported  by  parents  and  guardians.  No  ojien  rebellions  have  occurred,  nor 
bold  defiance  of  authority,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  Jn  short,  harmony  and  im- 
provement have  been  the  rule,  and  discord  and  its  results  the  exc:»plion.  If, 
however,  you  ask  me,  are  the  peuple  aware  ot  tiie  importanc(>  of  ptihlic  schools 
ai^i  sufficiently  interested  in  their  success,  or,  are  our  schools  wl«;it  they  ought  to 
be, -the  painful  answer  must  be  emphatically  in  the  n<'gaiive.  The  inhabitants 
are  not  truly  alive  to  this  great  interest,  nor  do  they  bring  Im  school  allairs  the 
Mme  shrewdne.-is  and  common  sense  which  tliey  e.\liibit  in  other  business.  To 
arouse  them  from  this  apathy  and  create  witlii!i  t!  cin  a  deep  ami  abiiliii<;  interest 
in  the  public  schools,  is  the  great  work  to  be  accuni])lishe.l.  When  this  is  tlone. 
there  will  be  little  trouble  with  schools.  Complaint,  faultfinding,  incompetent 
teachers,  and  unr;ily,  vicious  children,  will  he  siijiiMveded  by  commendation, 
just  praise,  competent  teachers,  and  orderly,  intelligent,  merry-hearted  boys  and 
girls.  The  means  now  used — Teachers'  instiluies,  Annual  Keptuts,  and  .'^chool 
Kegisteiif — are  well  calculated  to  pi;oduce  these  results.  Tlie  latter,  also,  if 
rightly  used,  will  greatly  aid  teachers  in  the  nKinagement  and  discipline  ot  their 
schools. 

The  recent  action  of  the  legislature  on  the  question  of  boarding  around,  can- 
not be  regarded  by  an  intelligent  mind,  otherwise  than  as  an  omen  of  good,  and 
an  advanced  step.  There  is.  howevtT,  a  ctistom,  almost  if  not  (piite  as  pernicious 
in  iu  influence.  I  refer  to  the  practice  of  giving  th(^  board  to  ihe  lowest  bidder. 
thus  oAen  subjecting  the  teacher  to  the  inconvenience  of  stnvral  boarding  places 
and  some  of  them  not  always  the  best  the  district  affords.  The  practice  ought  to 
be  discarded  bv  an  enlightened  public  sentiment. 

C.  F.  ALDRICH.  Weathersfield. 
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I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  tbat  there  are  (Ratifying  evidences  in  our  coimmr- 
nity  of  an  increased  and  growing  appreciation  of  the  great  importance  of  our 
public  school  system  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  family  and  the  social  and  po- 
litical prosperity  of  the  State.  Yet  the  a\vakoning  ot  the  public  mind  to  the 
many  deflciencies  in  the  character  of  our  schools  aiyl  methods  of  instruction,  is 
obviously  the  first  step  in  the  line  ot  that  improvement  and  progress  so  raocb 
needed  f  and  there  certainly  can  bo  no  doubt  of  the  eflicient  instnimentalitj  ©f 
Teachers'  Institutes  and  the  other  educational  provisions  of  our  school  laws  in 
securing  that  object. 

The  legislatun*  has  as  yet  taken  no  steps  in  advance  of  public  opinion  in  this 
section,  and  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  all  its  enactments  are  succeBs- 
fully  observed.  The  recent  enactment  relative  to  boarding  the  teacher  upon  the 
scholar,  however,  has  not,  as  you  will  perceiv?,  materially  affected  the  practice  of 
boarding  around  in  this  town,  as  it  has  not  been  the  practice  of  any  of  our  districts 
to  defray  any  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  schools  by  any  other  method  than  a  tax 
upon  the  grand  list,  but  the  pniclice  of  a  number  of  our  districts  ot  requiring 
the  teacher  to  board  with  all  the  tax  payers  in  the  district,  is  little  or  no  better 
in  its  effect.  The  better  way  is  to  leave  the  matter  of  the  teacher's  board  with 
the  prudential  committee,  who  will  find  it  less  difficult  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
good  teacher,  if  he  can  offer  him  good  boarding  accommodations,  than  other- 
wise. 

The  subject  of  gr»»ater  thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction,  is  one  of  great 
importance,  and  cannot  well  be  discussed  in  these  limits.  It  will  be  brought 
about  in  our  schools  by  time  and  the  disseminution  of  correct  views  of  what 
truly  constitutes  intellectual  harmony  and  discipline. 

J.  C,  FEXN,  Weston. 

The  schools  have  been  Wfll  conducted  by  able  and  experienced  teachers.  But 
I  am  sorry  to  see  so  little  interest  manifested  by  parents  and  prudential  commit- 
tees. 

WM.  II.  II.  ROLPU,  West  Windsor. 

Our  schools  have  enjoyed  a  good  degree  ot  prosperity  during  the  past  year, 
only  two,  as  lar  as  I  have  been  able  to  detect,  reijuiriiig  severe  criticism,*  and 
the  failure  in  both  these  instances  was  in  governing  the  schools. 

The  registers  w<?re  generally  well  kept  by  teachers,  although  a  majority  neg- 
lect filling  out  the  column  of  "  deportment  ;*'  and  yet  they  certify  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  same  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  I  think  this  column  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  and  every  scholar  should  understand  that  his  mnk  in  deportment  will 
be  made  history  in  its  a])i)ropviate  column. 

Our  di-itrict  clorks  are  becoming  better  acquainted  with  their  duties  in  regard 
to  the  register,  and  in  almost  every  instance,  the  desired  information  is  obtained 
in  answer  to  the  various  questions 

As  reg'irdrt  •'  boarding  around,''  I  find  in  otir  town  that  a  large  number  of 
those*  districts  which  have  heretofore  boarded  thoir  teacher  on  the  scholar,  now 
compel  them  to  board  around  on  the  grand  list,  which,  instead  of  improving  the 
matter,  makes  a  serious  business  of  boardisg. 

Most  of  these  are  our  back  districts,  where  the  roads  arc  hilly,  and  distances 
anything  but  encouraging  If  this  is  to  be  the  condition  of  things,  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  legislature  legally  invite  all  such  districts  to  board  their  teacher 
at  one  place.  By  this  means,  I  think  we  should  be  able  to  secure  the  services  of 
more  competent  teachers,  and  at  less  expense  than  at  present 

O.  W.  SHERWIN,  Woodstock. 
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Such  is  the  report  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  tlje  schools,  and 
of  the  public  sentiment  in  reference  to  them  for  the  past  school  year. 
As  usual  1  have  selected  from  the  official  returns  of  tlie  Town  Su- 
perintendents such  portions  as,  together,  would  give  the  fairest 
greneral  view  of  the  schools,  and  have  been,  of  course,  constrained 
to  omit  much  that  would  have  been  entertaining  ai:d  valuable. 

I  DOW  subjoin  the  Statistical  Aggregate,   and  take  pleasure  in     ' 
saying,   that,  although  not  in   all  respects  perfectly  reliable,  it  is 
more  nearly  accurate  than  ever  befuro. 

STATISTICAL  AGGREGATE  FOR  18G5  AND  1806. 


Number  of  heads  of  families r)8,o34 

"  **  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  IS 88,112 

**  *'  weeks  of  school  taught  hy  males 0,391 

**  "       "       '*         "         "         "    females r)4,340 

Amount  of  wages  paid  male  teachers, $.')l).289 

"     female     " $143,263 

*'  paid  for  board  of  teachers, $1 31,763 

*•     •'       "    fuel,  furniture  and  incidentals, $47,565 

**     "       **    erecting  school  houses, $22,838 

*•     *•       •'    repainng    *'         "§ $16,723 

"  of  Public  Money  distributed  in   iSOf) $J01V')12 

"  raised  on  grand  list $240,942 

on  the  scholar $000,000 

'*  paid  for  wages,  board,  and  fuel $o()5,943 

Number  of  weeks  of  school  supported  by  tax, i>0,004 

Average  number  of  voters  attending  school  meeting, 13 

Number  of  Registers  required, *?,966 

diflferent  teachers  employed, 4,721 

"  private   and   select   schools, 228 

attending  i)rivate  and  select  schools, 0,004 

Aggregate  average  attendance  of  scholars  between 

4   and   20 44,922 

Whole  No.  of  scholars  between  4  and  18  attending  school,    r»9,708 

"     "         **  "         18  and  20         "  •* 2,580 

*•         "     *'  instances  of  tardiness, 027,941 

•«         "     "         •'  "dismissal, 84,481 

Number  of  scholars  having  n<5  absences, 8,400^ 

"  instances  of  corporal  punishment, 6,047 

*'  visits  by  Superintendents, 5,55T 

«i      a       a  Prudential  Committees, 2,35a 

"       "  others, 39,829 

"  scholars  studying  Reading, 63,76^ 

"  Spelling, 02,218 

'*  Penmanship, 30,291 
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Number  of  scliolars  studving  Aritliiiietic, 42,290 

*  Eiig.  Grammar, 13,823 

Geography, 26,185 

"  Composition, 5,688 

''  Ilisturv ' 3,091 

Otlier  Studies,    3,3C6 

Dictionaries  in  the  Common  Schools, 99 

*'  Globes  "     "  "  " 202 

"  Maps  ''     '•  "  " 320 

"Clocks.  "     "  "  " 139 

"  Thi?rmomelers    "  "  "   22 

Teachers    that    have  taught  before, 3,112 

in  tlie  same  d'strict,     910 

boarding  around,'' •  1,492 

teaching  witliout  certificates, .69 

legally  organized  distiicts, 2,429 

''  fractional  districts, 225 

^'  districts  having  no  school  during  the  year, 121 

''  voting  to  Iiave  no  school,  •••••••• 18 

Amount  of  Superintendents'  bills  as  claimed, $4,452 

Number  of  districts  not  filing  Registers, 192 

Superintendents'   Reports  printed, 21 

"  Academics, 60 

Such  is  the  summary  of  the  statistics  as  returned  in  the  Registers, 
and  it  is  ^vurthy  of  close  attention.  It  will  be  found,  on  inspection 
of  the  extracts  from  the  returns  of  the  Town  Superintendents,  and 
the  same  will  be  manifest  on  examining  the  Registers  on  file  in  the 
offices  of  the  various  town  clerks,  that  while  there  is  perceptible  a 
decjded  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  statistical  returns  of 
the  teachers,  tliere  is  good  ground  for  com])laint  of  the  manner  in 
which  most  of  the  district  clerks  have  performed  their  duties  imdcr 
the  law,  in  making  their  statistical  reports.  While  many  of  the 
returns  of  the  district  clerks  are  well  and  carefully  made,  and  are 
manifestly  reliable  and  valuable,  there  are  very  many  that  bear 
upon  their  face  evidence  of  the  carelessness  and,  sometimes,  un- 
truthfulness of  their  authors. 

The  importanc<-  of  care  and  accuracy  in  making  the  statistical 
returns  has  been  very  often  the  subject  of  comment  in  the  annual 
reports,  but  the  subject  is  of  so  much  consequence  that  it  still 
deserves  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all. 

It  is  not  alone,  that  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  of  pleasant  in- 
vestigation, the  accuracy  of  our  educational  statistics  becomes  of 
moment,  but  always  and  everywhere,  accurate  statistical  knowl- 
edge is  the  safest  basis  of  sound  legislation;  and  this,  however  true 
of  any  other  subject,  is  still  more  true  of  the  working  of  a  State 
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school  Qjstem.  The  current  multiplicity  of  educational  theories  is 
the  ever-present  bane  of  all  legislation  about  schools,  and  the  only 
«afe^aard  is  to  be  found  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  facts  con« 
cermng  the  actual  working  of  existing  school  systems.  And  this 
is  more  true  of  the  people  of  our  State  than  of  any  other  people. 
The  people  of  Vermont  may  be  said  to  be  more  than  usually  suspi- 
cious of,  and  opposed  to,  all  mere  theoretical  legislation  in  general, 
mnd  particularly  so  in  regard  to  such  legislation  as  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  means  of  education  for  all.  While  both  ready  and 
willing  to  do  all  that  the  improvement  of  our  schools  requires,  the 
natural  conservatism  of  the  State  leads  our  people  to  be  inclined  to 
refuse  all  legislation  that  will  change  the  character  of  the  existing 
school  system,  until  convinced  that  such  legislation  is  necessary, 
by  the  actual  failure  of  the  system  to  do  well  its  proper  work  under 
existing  laws. 

Facts,  then,  are  what  we  want — in  regard  to  the  actual  working 
of  our  system  of  schools,  and  these  must  be  furnished,  and  in  sach 
form  as  to  be  entirely  reliable,  or  the  advancement  of  our  schools 
and  their  steady  improvement  will  be  retarded.  All  who  wish  that 
onr  schools  should,  in  their  improvement,  keep  pace  with  the  other 
important  interests  of  society,  should  unite  in  the  formation  of  a 
public  opinion  that  shall  not  only  demand  but  enforce  a  more 
thorough  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  devolved  by  law  upon 
the  district  clerks  in  the  collection  of  statistics  in  reference  to 
schools. 

The  prevalent  custom  of  appointing  to  the  office  of  district  clerk 
some  young,  inexperienced  and  irresponsible  boy  who  does  not,  and 
<3aDnot,  realisse  the  possible  importance  of  the  official  duties  he  is 
called  to  perform,  should  be  entirely  abolished;  and  an  older  and 
more  responsible  class  ot  men  appointed  to  the  office.  And  tins 
becomes  more  apparent  when  we  reflect  that  not  only  is  it  truetiiiat 
our  whole  system  of  educational  statistics  is  vitiated  and  made  in- 
operative in  its  fall  power,  by  the  careless  manner  in  which  the 
duties  of  district  clerk  are  too  often  performed ;  but  it  is  also  tms 
that  four-fifths  of  the  litigation  that  ever  prevails  in  regard  ^ 
school  matters,  the  most  useless  and  most  injurious  litigation  that 
is  known,  is  caused  by  the  inexperience,  want  of  knowledge,  and 
carelessness  of  district  clerks. 

We  need  a  thorough  agitation,  by  conversation  and  discussion, 
of  the  public  mind,  so  that  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  all  concerned, 
in  the  collection  and  return  of  school  statistics  shall  be  universally 
demanded. 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  AND  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  number  of  heads  of  families  in  the  State,  as  reportAd  in  the 
Begisters,  is  68t584,and  the  whole  number  of  children  between  four 
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and  eighteen  years  is  88,772.  There  are  various  suggestiverthoaghts 
connected  with  these  facts,  of  general  as  well  as  of  educational 
importance.  The  injury  inflicted  upon  Vermont  in  many  of  her 
highest  interests  by  the  immense  and  disproportionate  emigration 
of  her  citizens  to  other  States  and  Territories,  has  often  been  the 
subject  of  comment;  and  attention  has  been  asked  to  the  fact,  that 
the  portion  of  our  population  thus  lost  to  the  State,  consists  mainly 
of  the  sound,  enterprising  and  vigorous,  and  on  that  account  con- 
stitutes a  greater  injury  than  is  indicated  by  the  mere  number  that 
thus  leave  us.  And  the  statistics  of  the  last  year  afford  a  forcible 
commentary  in  support  of  that  view.  It  is  shown  that  here  in  a 
State  that  is,  compared  with  the  Eastern  States,  yet  young,  we 
have  but  a  small  fraction  over  one  and  one-half  as  indicating  the 
ratio  between  the  children  and  the  families  of  the  State.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  a  population  of  315,000,  can  be  found  any- 
where else  on  the  globe  having  less  than  89,000  children  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years.  lattle  consideration  is  required 
to  perceive  how  sadly  this  fact  portends  of  the  future  of  the  State, 
and  how  powerfully  it  appeals  to  the  attention  of  all. 

\  DURATION  OP  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  weeks  of  school,  sustained  in  the  year  last  past, 
is  63,736,  while  the  number  reported  for  the  previous  year  was 
63,384,  showing  a  gain  upon  the  precedipg  year  of  352*  we^ks. 
This  indicates  a  slight  improvement  in  a  most  necessary  direc- 
tion. Far  too  little  attention  has  always  been  given,  in  this  State, 
to  the  matter  of  the  average  duration  of  the  schools,  one  of  the 
most  important  items  of  school  statistics. 

It  will  be  found  bv  considering  the  number  of  different  districts 
in  connection  with  the  whole  number  of  weeks  of  school  sustained, 
that  the  average  duration  of  the  schools  for  the  last  year  has  been 
23  78-100  waeks,  and  for  the  year  ending  in  March,  1863,  it  was  24^ 
weeks.  Thus  there  is  apparent  a  gradual  diminution  of  th^  dura- 
tion of  the  sessions  of  schools  for  several  years.  This  should  arrest 
the  attention  of  every  one  who  desires  the  advancement  of  the  gen- 
eral intelligence  of  the  people  and  the  improvement  of  our  schools. 
It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  other  State  in  the  Union  that  exhibits 
the  same  spectacle.  If  the  improvement  in  character  of  the  schools 
involved  as  necessary  a  decrease  of  the  duration  of  their  sessions, 
or  if  such  decrease  were  usually  found  in  connection  with  desired 
improvement  in  character  elsewhere,  then  we  might  perhaps  be 
reconciled  to  the  decrease  of  duration  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  or 
of  reasonable  expectation.  But  on  the  contrary  it  will  be  found  in 
other  States,  and  indeed  elsewhere  generally,  that  an  increase  of 
the  duration  of  the  sessfons  of  schools,  is  a  general  and  indeed 
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aniyersal  accompaniment  of  any  decided  improvement  of  the  quali^ 
of  the  schools.  Why  then  does  our  State  stand  thus  alone  ?  It 
cannot  be  from  a  diminution  of  the  interest  generally  taken  in  the 
success  of  our  school  system,  for  all  know  that  this  general  interest 
has  for  years  been  steadily  and  powerfully  increasing.  Neither 
can  it  be  on  account  of  a  prevalent  impression  that  an  improvement 
ia  the  character  of  the  schools  necessarily  involves  a  shorteninfl^  of 
their  sessions.  But  very  little  consideration  is  necessary  to  show 
that^  other  things  being  equal,  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system 
will  be  proportionate  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is  con- 
tinued in  active  operation.  We  are  then  compelled  to  suspect  that 
there  must  be  some  peculiar  characteristic  of  our  school  laws,  that 
tends  to  produce  this  anomalous  position  of  our  State ;  for,  with  a 
constantly  increasing  attention  to  our  schools,  and  an  increasingp 
faith  in  their  capacity,  when  properly  supported,  to  accomplish  their 
work,  sustianed  by  a  general  conviction  of  the  improvement  in  Hmr 
character;  there  must  exist  some  special  cause  for  the  decrease  of 
their  duration,  peculiar  to  our  system  of  school  laws. 

And  indeed  such  is  the  fact.  Upon  examination  of  our  school  laws, 
we  find  that  while  in  our  State  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a  provision 
made  by  law  for  an  annual  distribution  to  each  school  district  of  a 
portion  of  the  public  money,  that  distribution  is  made  proportional 
to  the  average  daUy  attendance  of  the  children  of  each  district,  upon 
the  sdiools  in  each  district  And  secondly,  we  find  that  the  (udy 
condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  each  district  of  its  portion  at 
the  public  money,  is  that  it  shall  have  sustained,  upon  its  own 
funds,  two  months  of  school. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  in  Uie  first  place,  that  a  condition  of  some  kind^ 
that  school  of  some  description  shall  be  sustained  for  some 
qiedfied  time,  or  that  some  certain  amount  of  money  shall  be  raised 
by  taxation  and  expended  in  support  of  public  schools,  has  been 
prescribed  by  every  State  in  which  any  provision  has  been  made 
tor  the  support  of  public  schools  that  are  free  to  all. 

In  this  State  the  amount  of  public  money  thus  distributed  to  the 
canons  districts  in  the  State  exceeds  $100,000,  and  is  nearly  eqaid 
to  one4hird  of  the  whole  expenditure  in  the  year  for  the  support  of 
the  common  schools.  That  the  distribution  of  so  large  an  amount 
<rfmoney  may  easily  be  made,  by  affixing  conditions  to  its  recep- 
tion, to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  schools 
is  very  apparent.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  then,  that  the 
distribution  of  this  large  amount  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be 
condncive  to  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  character  of  the  schools 
in  all  practicable  directions,  and  to  their  more  generous  and  iudi* 
cknis  support  by  the  various  communities.  And,  if  the  school  laws 
cf  the  Sti^  do  not  secure  this  effect  from  such  distribution  as  Mlj 
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may  be,  then  the  best  good  of  all  evidently  requires  that  they 
should  be  amended. 

This  topic  has  again  and  again  been  commented  upon  in  the  An- 
iraal  Keport,  but  so  long  as  there  appears  to  be  a  dificiency  in  the 
l%w,  which  stands  apparently  in  the  way  of  the  steady  improvement 
in  the  character  of  our  schools,  and  manifestly  derogates  from  their 
efficiency,  there  is  abundant  reason  for  continuing  the  discuaston. 
The  topic  received  careful  consideration  in  the  last  Annual  Report, 
and,  I  reproduce  here  what  was  said  in  that  report,  as  being  Doore 
pointed  and  forcible  than  anything  new  that  I  can  offer: 

"  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  is  the  direct  and  osten- 
sible as  well  a  acknowledged  object,  of  all  educational  discussions 
and  efforts.  But  scliools  are  mere  instrumentalities,  agencies,  tools, 
60  to  speak,  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  specific  purposes, 
and  the  success  attending  their  use  and  operation,  will,  it  is  tme, 
depend  greatly  upon  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  schools  them- 
selves; but  not  exclusively  so,  for  the  efficiency  of  any  agency  in 
the  accomplishment  of  any  given  work,  will  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished by  expanding  or  contracting  its  sphere  of  labor,  and  by  ex- 
tending or  shortening  the  time  during  which  it  continues  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  average  duration  of  the  sessions  of  the  common  schools  in 
OUT  State  for  many  years,  has  been  quite  small  as  compared  with 
that  of  some  of  the  other  States,  and  indeed  wi^  all  of  them  that 
profess  to  sustain  a  public  free  school  system.  This  does  not  arise 
»om  pecuniary  inability,  neither  does  it  proceed  from  a  pronounced 
want  of  attachment  to,  or  appreciation  of  the  common  schools.  It 
«omes  simply  from  an  absence  of  that  frequent  and  urgent  discus- 
sion which  is  so  necessary  to  preserve  a  wholesome  and  vigilant 
public  sentiment  in  reference  to  any  topic  of  commanding  social  or 
riioral  moment. 

That  a  good  school  is  better  than  a  bad  one  is  plain  enough,  and 
is  commonly  enough  understood;  and  that  a  bad  school  is  something 
worse  than  good  for  nothing  is  beginning  to  be  generally  believed. 
That  a  good  school,  other  things  being  equal,  vnll  accomplish  more 
for  the  public  good  than  can  one  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  also  as 
true  as  it  is  generally  conceded.  But  it  is  not  by  any  means  as 
clearly  perceived  and  believed  that  "  other  things "  not  "  being 
<equal "  the  same  rule  does  not  apply  with  equal  force.  It  is  not 
always,  or  commonly  true,  that  a  good  school  that  remains  in  opera- 
tion only  for  a  short  time  in  each  year  after  a  long  interval  to  be 
SQCceeded  by  another  equally  good,  will  accomplish  more  good  than 
a  school  in  some  respects  inferior,  that  continues  in  session  for  a 
much  longer  penod.  Very  few  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
tlie  possible  capacity  of  a  public  system  of  sdiools  in  actual  opira 
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tion  is  diminished  by  apparently  slight  causes  that  are  by  mo0t 
niinds  entirely  unnoticed  or  disregarded. 

A  brief  inspection  of  the  statistical  facts  reported  with  special  re- 
ference to  their  bearing  npon  this  particular  point  may  not  be  use- 
less, it  certainly  will  be  snggestive.  Beginning  then  with  the  legi- 
timate hypothesis  that  the  public  school  system  of  a  State  is  organi- 
cally  intended  to  provide  necessary  instruction  for  the  children  rf 
the  whole  State  within  certain  limits  that  are  recognized  and  pre- 
scribed, it  is  to  be  soppose^l  to  be  adequate  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  specific  object  The  school  system  of  this  State  then  as  it 
exists  and  is  practically  operated,  is  to  be  supposed  to  be  adequate 
to  give  necessary  instruction  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  in  the 
specific  brancher  of  study  particularly  mentioned  in  the  ^  general 
law.  And  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  general  object  the  people 
of  the  State  expend  in  support  of  this  system,  directly  and  indi* 
rectly,  an  amount  not  much,  if  any,  less  than  a  half  million  af  dollars 
annually. 

iPhe  whole  No.  of  children  between  4  and  18  years  of  age  reported 
is  88,453.  Of  this  aggregate  number  only  64,042  have  attended 
school  at  all,  and  the  average  attendance  has  been  onl}*  44,628. 
But  of  the  children  actually  attending  the  school,  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  are,  as  is  well  known  to  common  observation,  quite 
young,  and  to  them,  as  yet  immature  and  almost  entirely  untrained 
in  thought  and  study,  it  is  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence  as  to 
be  indispensable  to  any  fair  and  satisfactory^  progress,  that  such  in- 
struction as  may  be  given  them  in  their  earlier  years,  should  be 
given  as  continuously,  or  with  as  few  and  short  intervals  of  intel- 
lectual idleness  as  is  possible.  When  these  same  minds  have 
become  more  matured  and  are  habitut^ited  to  hard  study  and  severe 
thought,  then  a  period  of  strong  intellectual  activity  may  occasion- 
ally or  indeed  often  be  succeeded  by  intervals  of  comparative  intel 
lectual  inaction  with  little  prejudice.  But  with  quite  young  pupils,, 
habits  of  study  and  thought  and  intellectual  activity  are  precisely 
the  most  desirable  because  the  most  valuable  results  that  school 
culture  can  possibly  give.  But  the  average  duration  of  the  sessions 
of  the  schools  of  the  State  taken  together  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
little  loss  than  twenty-four  weeks.  If  we  look  a  little  farther  we 
find  that  with  2946  different  districts  we  have  had  during  the  past 
year  4620  different  teachers.  Thus  it  appears  that  of  the  2946  dis- 
tricts 2142,  or  more  than  80  per  cent  of  them  have  employed  wilhin. 
the  year  the  services  of  two  teachers.  Allowing  for  the  effect  upon 
the  average  duration,  ot  the  fact  that  the  Graded  Schools,  and  the 
schools  in  the  more  populous  towns  almost  uniformly  remain  in  ses* 
sion  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  vear,  it  will  be  apparent  tbst 
the  ATerage  duration  of  the  schools  in  the  smaller  districte  and 
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towns  cannot  be  longer  than  about  twenty  weeks.  Taking  all 
these  facts  together,  then,  it  will  appear  that  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  schools  the  prevalent  custom  must  be  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  teacher  and  sustain  a  school  for  two  and  one-half  months,  and 
then  af  the  close  of  that  term  to  allow  a  vacation  of  three  and  one- 
hiJf  months,  after  which  another  teacher  is  engaged  and  a  school 
•npported  for  another  term  of  two  and  one-half  months,  to  which 
succeeds. another  vacation  of  three  and  one-half  months. 

Manifestly  then  under  such  management,  even  if  the  two  terms 
thus  widely  separated  by  intervening  vacations,  were  taught  by 
the  same  person,  the  children  would  of  necessity  be  deprived  of  that 
prolonged  and  continuous  necessity  for  mental  activity,  that  alone 
cao  infix  in  their  minds  those  studious  and  thoughtful  proclivities 
that  are  the  very  best  fruits  of  successful  teaching.  The  little  that 
28  learned  during  the  term  of  school,  too,  is  liable  to  be  lost  to  a 
ipreat  extent  in  the  long  vacation,  and  so  the  result  of  the  whole 
year's  instruction  is  vastly  less  than  it  might  easily  be  under  more 
reasonable  and  philosophic  modes  of  procedure.  Then  these  evils 
sxe  immensely  aggravated  and  the  prospect  of  satisfactory  improve- 
ment is  indefinitely  removed  by  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of 
the  custom  of  discharging  the  teacher,  however  successful,  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  fcr  no  assignable  and  declared  reasons,  and  en- 
:gaging  a  new  instructor  without  any  other  particular  recommenda- 
tion except  that  he  or  she  is  a  new  teacher. 

A  prolongation  of  the  terms  of  school,  to  be  brought  about  by 
thorough  and  frequent  discussion,  operating  upon  public  sentiment, 
and  by  positive  modification  of  law,  seems  to  be  the  only  adequate 
remedy  for  the  evils  alluded  to;  and  as  this  matter  has  often  been 
before  discussed,  I  venture  here  to  reproduce  from  a  former  report 
some  suggestions  upon  the  subject,  simply  because  they  present  the 
matter  as  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  perhaps  more  so  than  anything 
new  that  I  can  say. 

In  connection  with  this  topic  I  deem  it  a  duty  again  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  probable  efiicacy  of  a  modification  of  the  law  in  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  the  public  money  in  securing  a  prolongation 
of  the  duration  of  the  public  schools. 

Regarding  the  necessity  of  general  intelligence  to  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  republican  institutions  as  conceded  and  in  view  of  the 
undoubted  pecuniary  ability  of  Vermont  to  adopt  all  measures  that 
Are  demonstrably  necessary  to  her  own  growth  and  strength,  it  is 
not  an  unreasonable  proposition  to  say  that  the  public  schools, 
where,  as  the  statistics  of  tlie  present  year  show,  nine  out  of  every 
ten  of  ^e  children  of  the  State  are  to  receive  all  the  culture  that 
Bohools  will  ever  nve  them,  should  remain  in  session  at  least  for 
fiom  1}  to  8}  monus,  i.  e.  for  firom  60  to  TO  per  oent  of  ea<A  year. 
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It  would  be  better  for  the  State  that  the  opportunities  for  receiving 
a  culture  that  is  admitted  to  be  necessary  should  thus  be  augment- 
ed ;  and  it  would  be  better  for  the  children  that  they  thus  for  a 
longer  proportionate  time  should  be  subjected  to  the  moral  and 
mental  discipline  of  the  schools.  All  this  is  so  manifest  that  as  we 
look  over  the  statistics,  we  wonder  that  the  people  of  a  State  like 
Vermont,  apt  enough  to  take  not  a  little  pride  in  their  established 
reputation  for  general  intelligence,  should  year  after  year  allow 
their  public  school-houses  to  remain  vacant  for  more  than  half  of 
the  time.  This  discrepancy  between  the  ostensible  and  sometimes 
ostentatious  appreciation  of  the  theory  of  the  public  school  system, 
and  the  actual  practice  under  it,  is  so  great  that  the  immediate  in- 
ference is  that  there  must  be,  either  patent  or  latent,  powerftil 
causes  for  such  discrepancy  And  a  little  examination  reveals  at 
least  two  features  of  our  school  law,  whose  tendencies  to  shorten 
the  terms  of  school  are  apparent  upon  even  slight  considerations. 

Wherever  in  any  of  the  States  a  public  school  fund  is  found  to 
exist,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  periodically  distributed  in  aid  of 
the  various  school  municipalities,  it  will  be  found,  and  I  think  inva- 
liable,  that  a  certain  amount  of  local  expenditure  to  be  provided 
for  by  self-imposed  local  taxation,  is  made  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  receipt  of  any  portion  of  the  general  public  fund.  The  local 
expenditure  is  commonly  measured  by  the  duration  of  the  schools 
thereby  sustained;  and  therefore  the  common  proviso  is,that  no  school 
municipality  shall  receive  any  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  general 
school  fund,  unless  it  shall  have  contributed  to  the  support  of  its  own 
schools  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  money,  or  fixed  proportion  of  the 
assessed  value  of  it«  real  or  personal  estate,  or,  as  is  more  com- 
monly the  provision,  shall  have  sustained  a  legal  public  school  upon 
its  own  local  funds,  for  a  certain  fixed  number  of  weeks  or  months. 
This  fixed  time,during  which  schools  shall  thus  be  supported,  varies  in 
the  different  States  adopting  this  method.  In  Micliigan,  for  instance, 
the  time  is  fixed  at  three  months.  In  Maine  no  local  municipality 
can  receive  any  portion  of  the  public  money,  unless  it  shall  during 
the  previous  year  have  raised  by  taxes  an  amount  equivalent  to 
sixty  cents  for  each  inhabitant.  In  Massachusetts  by  general  law 
every  town  is  compelled  to  sustain  at  least  six  months  school  in  the 
je^,  and  can  have  no  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  school 
fund,  unless  it  shall  have  expended  for  teachers'  wages,  board  and 
fuel  and  expense  of  making  fires  and  taki^ig  care  of  the  school* 
house,  an  amount  equivalent  to  $1,50  for  each  inhabitant. 

In  Vermont  the  support  of  two  months'  school  upon  its  own  funds 
by  each  school  district,  is  made  the  condition  precedent  to  its 
receiviDg  any  share  of  the  public  money.  And,  in  practice,  the 
law  not  sp^oifying  the.  kind  of  school  that  shall  be  sustained  by 
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eUch  district^a  two  mouths'  school  in  the  summer  season, when  no  fuel 
is, necessary, taught  by  a  female  teacher  a  tlittleexpense^is  supposed 
to  consUtute  a  full  compliance  with  the  law.  From  the  statistics 
the  average  wages  of  female  teachers  for  the  last  year  is  $8,16. 
The  expense  of  a  two  months'  school  then,  would  consist  of  two 
months'  wages  for  a  female  teacher  $16,32,  and  two  months' board, 
which  at  $2  per  week  would  be  $16 — ^making  in  all  $32,82.  Now 
the  whole  number  of  children  between  4  and  18  reported  is  85,195* 
and  the  whole  number  of  districts,  whole  and  fractional,  beine^ 
2,682,  the  average  number  of  resident  children  between  4  and  18 
in  each  district  is  32.  The  whole  amount  of  public  money  distributed 
in  1862-3  was  $104,754,  which  gives  $1,22  to  each  of  the  resident 
duldren  between  4  and  18.  Each  district  then,  having  an  average 
niunber  of  32  resident  ohildren  between  4  and  18,  for  each  of  which 
it  receives  $1,22  from  the  public  money  for  its  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  law  by  supporting  a  two  months's  school  at  an  average 
expense  of  $32,32,  receives  $39,04.  It  is  submitted  that  such  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  reception  of  a  proportion  of  the  public 
money,  is  altogether  too  light  and  easy  to  give  adequate  and  prop^ 
Btimtilus  to  the  support  of  thoroughly  good  schools  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time. 

Again,  whatever  be  the  period  selected,  during  which  districts  or 
towns  are  required  imperatively,  as  in  Massachusetts,  or  persua- 
sivelv  as  in  Vermont,  to  sustain  schools  upon  their  own  funds,  as^ 
it  is  long  or  short,  it  will  by  serving  as  a  sort  of  guide,  in  fact  con? 
trol  the  time  during  which,  for  the  remainder  of  each  year,  custom 
will  require  the  schools  to  be  open.  In  other  words,  the  average 
duration  of  the  schools  in  the  State  will,  in  all  probability,  be  less 
when  the  law  imperatively  requires  schools  to  be  supported  by 
local  taxation  for  only  two  months,  than  it  would  be  if  the  general 
law  required  the  schools  to  be  supported  thus  for  three  or  four 
months.  Hence  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  duration  of 
the  sessions  of  the  schools,  and  of  course  their  eflSciency,  would 
not  be  increased  by  a  lengthening  of  the  terms  during  which  the 
various  districts  shall  be  required  to  sustain  schools  upon  their  own 
funds,  as  condition  upon  which  their  receipt  of  any  portion  of  the 
public  money  shall  be  based. 

Another  cause  of  the  comparative  brevity  of  the  sessions  of  the 
public  schools  in  this  State,  may  be  found  in  the  method  adopted  in 
making  distribution  of  the  public  money  to  the  various  districts. 
This  matter  was  particularly  alluded  to  in  the  report  of  last  year, 
but  if  at  all  instrumental  in  shortening  the  duration  of  the  impor- 
tance of  its  consequences  will  sufficiently  account  for  its  re-intro- 
duction. 

tinder  existing  laws  the  public  money  is  distributed  aofiuatty  to* 
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the  various  towns  in  proportion  to  their  respective  population. 
Then  annually  at  the  time  appointed,  the  selectmen  of  each  town 
distribute  a  fixed  portion  of  the  distributive  share  of  the  public' 
money  already  apportioned  to  such  towns,  among  the  various  dis* 
triets  of  such  towns  that  have  complied  with  all  the  conditions  of 
the  law,  in  proportion  to  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren of  such  district  upon  the  public  schools  of  such  district. 
This  avenge  daily  attendance  is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  aggre- 
gate attendance  upon  each  public  school,  by  the  number  of  days- 
dnring  which  such  school  has  been  sustain^.  A  little  considera- 
tion  will  show  that  while  such  a  method  of  distribution  tends  very 
manifestly  to  encourage  regularity  of  attendance  upon  the  schools 
while  they  are  in  session,  it  not  only  does  not  tend  to  induce  a 
lengthening  of  the  terms  of  the  schools,  but  must  necessarily  have 
a  strong  tenden<^  to  encourage  short  sessions.  For  it  is  plainly 
more  difficult  to  sustain  a  high  rate  of  average  attenance  upon  a 
scheol  that  is  sustained  eight  months,  than  upon  one  that  is  sus- 
tained only  four  months.  And  the  rule,  other  things  being  equal, 
wiU  be  found  to  be,  that  the  shorter  the  term  of  any  school,  the 
higher  will  be  the  rate  of  average  attendance.  Thus  the  efiect  of 
the  law  of  the  distribution  of  the  public  money,  under  which  the 
distributive  share  of  each  district  increases  or  diminishes  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  its  average  daily  attend- 
ance, operates  directly  and  powerfully  to  discourage  lengthened 
terms  of  schools.  And  this  method  of  distribution  is  also  unjust 
and  unequal  in  its  bearing  upon  dififerent  districts.  And,  as  illus- 
teative  of  this  fact,  and  to  conclude  what  I  desire  to  say  in  this 
connection,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  insert  an  extract  from  the  Re- 
port of  last  year. 

If  district  A  with  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its 
children  sustains  a  school  fpr  eight  months  in  a  year  with  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  eighteen ;  while  district  B  witli  a  more, 
scrupulous  economy  of  dollars,  although  having  the  same  number 
of  children  of  school  age,  sustains  its  school  for  only  five  months, . 
and  from  the  very  brevity  of  its  sessions,  with  an  average  attend<r 
ance  of  twenty  pupils  ;— district  B  will,  under  the  law,  receive  a 
larger  portion  of  the  public  money  than  district  A,  because  the 
distributive  share  of  a  district  depends  upon  its  average  daily 
attendance,  without  any  reference  to  the  length  of  the  term.  Thus 
the  law  operates  unequally  upon  ^  the  two  districts,  and  with  mani- 
fest injustice  to  the  district  which  has  taxed  itself  the  highest  in 
support  of  its  schools. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  school  law  of  1858,  the  distributioa 
of  this  portion  of  the  public  money  was  directed  to  be  made  to  tha 
▼oiow  distrieti  in  pro|X>rtioii  to  the  aigigmgaU  daily  attendance^ 
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upon  the  fichools.  By  this  means,  regularity  of  attendance  and 
length  of  term  were  both  taken  into  account,  and  each  diatrict 
would  receive  a  share  of  the  public  money  directly  proportioned  to 
the  efforts  it  might  have  made  in  the  support  of  schools.  But 
during  the  passage  of  the  act  through  the  Legislature,  its  phraae- 
ology  was  changed  and  the  distributive  share  of  each  district  was 
made  to  depend  upon  the  average  daily  attendance,  instead  of  upoa& 
the  offgregaie  daily  attendance.  I  have  always  doubted  the  wisoom 
and  expediency  of  the  change,  and  desire  to  commend  this  aubjeoi 
^  to  the  special  consideration  of  the  Board. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  principal  items  in  the  jkccount  of  expenditures  for  schools 
during  the  year  has  been  as  follows  : 

For  wages  to  male  teachers, $  59,289 

*'        "      **  female,    "        143,268 

board  of  teachers, 131,763 

fuel,  furniture  and  incidentals, .  •  •  • 47,565 

"   erecting  school  houses, 22,838 

"   repairing     "  "        16,723 

Making  a  total  of $421,441 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  items  for  the  previous  year 
amounted  to  $420,891 ;  but  the  expenditures  in  the  erection  and 
repair  of  school  houses  were  $17,204  less  during  the  last  than  during 
the  previous  year,  hence,  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  public 
schools  $17,754  more  were  expended  in  the  last  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

In  this  very  large  expenditure  may  be  found  matter  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  careful  and  thoughtful  men.  This  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject of  public  schools  may  well  appeal  to  every  tax-payer,  whether 
he  be  a  parent  directly  interested  in  the  education  of  his  own  chil- 
dren or  not.  Free  schools  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be 
necessary  incidents  of  republican  existence  and  growth.  No  one 
anticipates  a  time  when  our  State,  or  any  of  the  loyal  States  will  be 
without  a  State  system  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  these  schools  are  to  be  supported,  in  the 
main,  by  a  direct  taxation  of  all  the  property  of  the  State.  Theae 
schools  will  be  constantly  improving  in  character,  and  of  course 
demanding  and  receiving  a  constantly  increasing  amount  of  money, 
to  be  expended  in  their  support.  Here  then,  is  a  view  of  the  subject 
of  popular  education  which  claims  and  will  enforce  a  hearing,  from 
all  that  dwell  vrithin  and  are  liable  to  the  common  and  inevitable 
bturdens  of  the  Stats,  not  particularly  as  philanthropists  or  benero- 
lent  men,  but  as  tutpayers-— as  men  wm  have  a  oommoa  bwdsft 
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which  there  is  no  hope  of  shaking  off.  The  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
State  for  the  last  year,  according  to  the  treasurer's  Annual  Report^ 
were  a  little  less  than  $193,000.  This  means  the  common  expense 
of  carrying  on  the  State  Gk>Ternment,  without  including  the  many 
and  great  expenditures  caused  directly  and  indirectly  by  the  late  ter- 
rible war.  Now  a  tax-payer  who  should  profess  to  be,  or  should  in 
reality  be,  indifferent  to  or  careless  and  thoughtless  about  the  na- 
ture cf  the  common  expenditure  ordinarily  and  necessarily  involved 
in  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  who  should 
refiiae  to  examine  into  the  nature  and  amount  of  such  necessary 
expenditures  and  exercise  no  vigilance  about,  or  be  unwilling  to 
allow  any  supervision  of  the  outlay  of  such  a  sum  of  money,  even 
for  the  most  necessary  purposes,  would  be  considered  rash  and 
heedless,  and  would  with  difficulty  retain  a  reputation  for  (ordinary 
common  sense. 

But  the  statistics  show  that  the  expenditure  during  the  year  last 
past  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools  in  the  State,  are,  inclu- 
ding all  expenses,  more  than  930,000,  larger  than  twice  the  expendi- 
ture ordinarily  necessary  to  support  the  civil  government  of  the 
State. 

There  is  an  influential  class  of  men  in  every  community,  compos- 
ed of  the  active,  enterprising  men  of  business,  in  all  tlie  various 
avocations  of  society,  who  have  long  persisted  in  looking  upon  all 
efforts  to  improve  the  character  of  the  schools  as  matters  of  merely 
moral  and  philanthropic  concern,  well  enough  for  those  who  desire 
to  employ  themselves  in  this  direction,  but,  upon  the  whole,  rather 
beneath  the  attention  of ''  business  men."  Such  men  seldom  attend 
the  school  meeting,  except  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  taxation, 
they  will  not  accept  any  of  the  offices,  or  perform  any  of  the  neces- 
sary work  of  the  district  And  the  opposition  and  indifference  of  this 
large  and  powerful  class  has  long  stood  directly  in  the  way  of  a 
steady  and  decided  improvement  of  the  schools.  And  yet,  so  long 
as  we  must  expect  that,  while  the  republican  institutions  of  our  fa- 
thers stand,  the  free  schools  will  stand  with  them,  and  will  be  al- 
ways calling  for  more  and  still  more  money  by  which  they  are  to  be 
sustained,  thus  fixing  forever  upon  every  citizen  a  constantly  aug- 
menting burden  of  taxation  ;  it  would  seem  to  be  the  first  duty  of 
evenr  man,  as  a  tax-payer,  to  unite  with  others  in  securing  an  eco- 
nonucal  and  efficient  expenditure  of  the  money  raised.  This  duty 
is  fully  recognized  in  every  other  direction  and  in  every  other  pos- 
^ble  connection.  And  yet  the  shrewd  and  sharp  man,  who  will  in- 
sist that  the  community  shall  receive  a  full  and  adequate  return  in 
Tslue,  for  all  monies  expended  in  building  of  roaos  and  bridges, 
will  be  comparatively  inaifferent  as  to  what  return  may  be  received 
for  monej  e(xpeiided  in  provMing  schools. 
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A  widely  accepted  impression  that  schools  are  merely  moral  and 
patriotic  agencies  that  appeal  entirely  to  the  sympathies  of  quiet 
and  moral  and  philanthropic  men,  and  cannot  in  any  fpecial  sense 
concern  the  active  and  busy  men  who  in  politics  and  in  bosinesa 
are  prominent  in  the  transaction  of  affairs,  has  very  much  hindered 
the  advancement  of  improvement  in  our  schools. 

To  such  men,  and  they  form  a  very  numerous  and  a  very  important 
portion  of  our  citizens,  the  revelations  of  the  educational  statistics, 
showing  an  actual  expenditure  of  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  supporting  the  civil  government  of  the  State, 
come  with  a  power  that  will,  ere  long,  be  evinced  by  an  increase  of 
interest  and  of  effort. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  earnest  advocate  of  a  better  ^ys* 
tern  of  schools  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education,  have  not 
erred  in  confining  their  efforts  too  much  to  the  higher  and  nobler 
moral  phases  of  the  great  subject  of  education.  Those  who  are 
most  accessible,  through  appeals  to  their  appreciation  of  the  claims 
of  education  as  proceeding  from  such  higher  moral  grounds,  are 
already,  and  always  will  be,  almost  of  necessity  deeply  interested 
in  the  common  topic,  and  need  but  little  urging.  To  fasten  the 
attention  and  enlist  the  efforts  of  that  portion  of  society,  whose  en- 
grossment in  the  actual  affairs  of  community  causes  a  disinclination 
to  give  much  attention  to  what  they  deem  to  be  only  humanitarian 
or  moral  views  of  any  subject,  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  more 
practical  views  of  education,  has  been  and  will  be  necessary.  Such 
men  need  first  and  most,  to  be  convinced  of  the  intimate  connection 
between  education  and  the  e very-day  affairs  of  the  community;  they 
need  to  see  clearly  how  closely  and  inevitably  the  improvement  of 
the  agencies  for  general  culture,  and  the  advancement  of  all  the 
material  interests  of  society  are  intertwined.  With  such  men  no 
eloquence  has  the  power  which  attends  the  stern,  sharp  and  inevitr 
able  logic  of  facts. 

And  when,  to  them,  the  statistical  summary  comes  with  its  de- 
clarations, undeniably  truo,  that  nearly  a  half  million  of  dollars  is 
annually  paid  out  for  the  common  schools,  and  asks  why  the  outr 
lay  of  so  enormous  a  sum,  that  must  annually  recur,  and  be  raised 
by  direct  taxation  of  the  property  of  every  individual,  should  not 
be  attended  with  as  thorough  a  supervision  and  as  rigid  an  account- 
ing as  if  made  for  any  other  and  common  purpose  ?  they  have  and 
can  have  no  answer. 

The  effect  that  has  attended  the  publication  of  the  annual  statis- 
tics, in  arresting  the  attention  of  indifferent  men,  is  the  best  vindi- 
cation, at  once  of  their  necessity  and  their  power. 

^  TEACHERS— THEIR  NUMBER. 

There  have  been  employed  in  tbe  varions  •  schools  daring  the  lest 
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achool  year,  4,121  different  persons  as  teachers.  This  is  a  larger 
number,  by  101,  than  were  employed  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  statistics  do  not  give  the  number  of  male  and  female  teachers 
respectively,  but  do  give  the  number  of  weeks  taught  by  each. 
Hiere  have  been  0,391  weeks  of  school  taught  by  male  teachers, 
being  an  increase  of  662  weeks  upon  the  returns  of  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  weeks  of  school  taught  by  females  is  54,340, 
w^ch  is  less  by  215  weeks  than  was  returned  in  the  year  before. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  number  of  weeks  of  school  sustained 
during  the  year  is  larger  by  447  weeks  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Bat  the  number  of  districts  reported  is  larger,  and  thus  the  average 
duration  of  the  schools  is  not  increased. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  little  over  fourteen  percent,  of  the  schools 
that  have  been  sustained,  have  been  taught  by  males,  while  a  little 
more  than  eighty-five  per  cent,  have  been  taught  by  female  teachers. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  young  men,  who  were  engaged  as 
temdiers  in  the  schools  of  all  grades  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
enlisted  in  the  federal  army,  and  thus  was  expedited  a  movement 
that  had  for  many  years  been  gaining  ground,  in  the  substitution 
of  women  for  men  as  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  And  the  statis- 
tics of  the  present  year  show  but  a  very  slight  tendency  to  return  to 
tbe  former  practice.    Of  the  men  formerly  employed  in  the  schools, 
few  that  have  survived  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  war,  will  ever 
resume  the  vocation  of  teaching  ;   they  will  seek  more  active  and 
exciting  employment.     And  while  all  perceive  that  here  and  there 
are  particular  schools  that  demand  the  strong  arms  and  vigorous 
goremment  of  male  teachers,  still  the  progressive  improvement  of 
our  schools  while  passing  more  and  more  rapidlv  into  the  hands  of 
female  teachers,  has  given  rise  to  a  very  general  and  well-grounded 
epinion,  that  the  experience  of  schools  fully  corroborates  the  idea 
that  women  are  naturally  better  adapted  to  the  difficult,  delicate 
and  trying  work  of  teaching  the  young  than  men  can  be. 

Hence  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  although,  in  the  future, 
the  present  proportion  of  females  to  males  as  teachers,  may  not 
continue,  still  females  will  largely  outnumber  the  males  in  this  vo- 
cation ;  and  that  probably  for  many  years,  at  least  five-sixths  of  all 
our  common  schools  will  be  taught  by  women. 

There  is  another  point  connected  with  the  number  of  teachers 
annually  employed  in  the  common  schools  of  great  moment,,  and  that 
is  the  tendency  of  the  employment  of  so  large  a  number  of  difi*erent 
teachers  to  diminish  the  power  of  each  to  do  efiective  service.  It 
will  be  evident,  on  examination  of  the  statistics,  that  the  number  of 
school  districts  being  2,647,  and  the  number  of  different  teachers 
employed  being  4,721,  there  must  have  been  2074  districts  that 
have  employed  e^ush  two  different  teachers  during  the  year,  and 
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that  each  teacher,  making  allowance  for  the  longer  terms  of  those 
employed  in  the  higher  graded  schoolsy  must  have  taught  less  than 
three  months. 

When  we  reflect  how  seldom,  in  any  other  vocation,  or  the  prosecu* 
tion  of  any  ordinary  business,  employers  are  induced  voluntarily  to- 
change,  without  controlling  reason,  those  whom  they  employ,  itseemB* 
incredible  that  the  contrary  should  be  the  case  in  reference  to  the 
teachers  who  are  employed  in  the  public  service.  In  the  carrying- 
on  of  any  commercial  or  manufacturing  or  agricultural  business, 
every  one  recognizes  the  sound  policy  of  retaining  in  any  given 
employment  as  long  as  possible  such  assistants  as  acquit  them- 
selves satisfactorily  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  intrusted  to  them. 
No  sane  man,  engaged  in  any  business  would  allow  persons  to  leave 
his  employ,  when  he  was  satisfied  with  their  work,  without  good 
and  sufficient  reason.  The  habit  of  changing  help  without  good 
reason,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  characterize  as  incompetent  any 
employer  who  should  in  any  other  business  follow  so  foolish  a  custom. 
It  would  be  universally  thought  that  the  acquaintance  of  an  expe- 
rienced person  with  the  business  he  followed,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  his  duties  under  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  his 
employer,  his  familiarity  with  the  nature  of  his  duties  and  skill  in 
creating  the  necessary  results  by  use  of  the  means  at  his  disposal, 
all  would  demand  that,  while  he  gave  satisfaction,  he  should  \m 
retained  as  long  as  possible,  even  at  an  increased  rate  of  wages. 

And  surely  no  intelligent  man  can  suppose  that  the  transaction 
of  anv  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  practical  business  can  require  more 
skill  in  order  to  its  successful  accomplishment,  than  is  demanded  of 
the  teacher  who,  out  of  the  crude  and  untrained  faculties  and  nn* 
governed  dispositions  of  a  crowd  of  children  is  to  construct,  as  weU 
as  possible,  in  each  a  useful  and  symmetric  manhood  or  womanhood. 
As  an  abstract  proposition,  then,  every  one  would  admits  that  a 
permanence  of  employment,  desirable  in  every  other  possible  con- 
nection, is  more  desirable  in  securing  the  services  of  valuable 
teachers  than  in  any  other  possible  connection  or  relation  than  can 
exist  between  employers  and  employed. 

Experience  also  shows,  that  a  familiar  acquaintance,  by  the 
teacher,  with  the  powers  and  tendencies  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as  with 
the  character  and  wishes  and  habits  and  peculiar  characteristics  or 
the  parents,  adds  wonderfully  to  his  power  to  accomplish  his  work 
well.  All  know  how  much  valuable  time  is  lost  by  the  best  teachers 
in  the  beginning  of  every  term,  in  consummating  as  perfect  an 
acquaintance  as  is  possible,  with  the  character  of  his  scholars. 

One  of  the  strangest  facts  connected  with  the  management  of 
our  schools  is  this,  that  the  people  of  the  whole  State  tolerate  the 
prevalence  of  a  constant  changing  of  employees  in  the  conduct  of 
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ibe  public  schools,  which  would  never  be  tolerated  in  the  conduct 
of  any  other  busincBS  whatever. 

No  one  conversant  with  schools,  can  doubt  but  that  full  one-third 
could  easily  be  added  to  the  efficiency  of  our  common  schools,  and 
that  with  little,  if  any  exoense,  by  making*  more  permanent  the  con- 
nection between  the  teachers  and  their  schools.       j 

WAGES  OF  TEACHERS.      '^ 

The  item  of  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  the  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  must  always  be  an  interesting  one  to  those  who  are 
watching  the  practical  working  of  a  State  school  system.  Here  is 
always  to  be  found  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  appreciation  by 
the  various  communities  of  the  necessary  and  important  agencies 
in  the  great  work  of  general  elementary  culture.  Where  a  given 
amount  of  talent  employed  in  the  conduct  of  the  public  schools  re- 
ceives from  the  community  a  compensation  equal  or  superior  to  that 
given  to  the  same  ability  engaged  in  other  avocations.the  conclusion 
is  patent  that  that  community  believe  that  the  schools  need  and 
should  have,  in  order  to  successful  results,  the  services  of  the  best 
skill  attainable.  And  on  the  contrary,  whenever  by  common  consent 
and  universal  custom  less  compensation  is  received  by  the  teacher 
than  the  same  individuals  would  demand  and  receive,  were  they 
employed  in  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  business 
oflually  followed,  the  inference  is  inevitable  that  the  vocation  of 
the  teacher  takes  rank  in  importance  as  beneath  the  other  and  com- 
mon avocations.  It  is  #n  this  account  that  the  statistical  returns 
of  any  community  in  reference  to  the  wages  paid  to  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  are  eagerly  scrutiaized  by  those  who  wish  to  form 
A  well  gprounded  opinion  in  regard  to  the  prospect  of  the  educational 
agencies  of  a  State. 

The  amount  reported  as  paid  to  male  teachers  during  the  year 
for  9,391  weeks  of  school  exclusive  of  board  is  959,289.  This  gives 
a  compensation  of  $6.30  per  week  or  $25.20  per  month.  For  the 
previous  year  there  was  paid  for  8.729  weeks  of  school  by  male 
teachers  the  sum  of  $51,960,  which  gives  $23.80  per  month  ;  and 
this  showed  an  advance  of  $3.32  per  month  or  16  1-5  per  cent- over 
the  compensation  to  male  teachers  of  the  previous  year.  The  com- 
pensation for  the  last  year  then  gives  an  increase  over  the  year 
preceding  it  of  a  little  less  than  six  per  cent  So  far,  perhaps  the 
showing  is  encouraging  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  very 
heavy  burden  of  taxation  under  which  all  are  really  laboring,  and 
indicates  as  great  advancement  as  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

And  the  statistics  seem  to  be  significant  of  improvement  in 
regard  to  the  wages  paid  to  female  teachers.  During  the  year  end- 
ing in  March  1865,  for  54,555  weeks  of  school  taught  by  females 
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there  was  paid  the  gross  amount  of  $143^553,  which  gave  a  .com- 
pensation, per  week,  of  $2.42  or  $9.68  per  month.  These  returns 
show  an  increase  of  the  average  wages  of  females  in  the  public 
schools  of  11  per  cent. 

But  the  great  disparity  that  still  exists  between  the  compensa- 
tion given  to  men  and  that  given  to  women,  when  employed  as 
teachers  in  our  common  schools  is  as  unaccountable  as  it  is  dis- 
creditable to  our  various  communities.  No  person  thinks  of  board- 
ing a  woman  when  employed  as  teacher  for  less  than  half  as  much 
as  would  be  demanded  of  a  male  teacher  ;  neither  does  any  man 
or  any  community  dream  of  tolerating  a  school  taught  by  a  woman 
that  is  less  than  half  as  good  as  would  be  expected  of  a  man;  why 
then  if  the  same  capacity  and  skill,  and  the  same  amount  of  equally 
skilled  labor  for  the  same  time  is  required  of  a  female  teacher  that 
would  be  demanded  of  a  male  teacher,  and  her  necessary  expenses 
are  as  large,  should  the  whole  State  concur  in  giving  women  less 
than  half  the  compensation  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  to  men  ? 

The  returns  of  the  Town  Superintendents  for  a  series  of  years 
have  shown  an  increasing  excellence  in  the  character  of  our  com- 
mon schools  while  an  increasing  tendency  to  substitute  female  for 
male  teachers  has  prevailed  throughout  the  State.  Thus  the  /acts 
and  official  returns  have  demonstrated  that  schools  taught  by 
females  are  not  a  whit  inferior  to  those  taught  by  males.  And  at 
the  same  time  the  opinion  has  been  constantly  gaining  ground  that, 
for  by  far  the  major  part  of  our  common  schools,  women  are  better 
adapted  by  nature  as  teachers,  and  prove  to  be  equally  well  quali- 
fied by  education.  It  would  appear  then  that  if  as  well  adapted  to 
the  performance  of  the  necessary  labor  in  all  respects  as  men  are, 
the  fact  that  women  are  by  the  force  of  the  prevalent  public  senti- 
ment excluded  from  very  many  of  the  more  active  and  lucrative 
avocations  in  vogue,  and  in  the  selection  of  vocations  are  confined 
^thin  very  narrow  limits,  would  seem  to  furnish  the  best  possible 
reason  for  encouraging  them  to  enter  upon  and  continue  in  a  voca- 
tion that  needs  their  services,  by  paying  them  a  fair  and  libei^al 
compensation. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  any  community  that  they  habitually  e^cpect 
to  secure,  in  the  teaching  of  their  public  schools,  the  necessary 
skill,  experience  and  power,  in  a  female,  at  a  less  compensation 
than  would  be  demanded  in  other  and  less  difficult  employments. 
Neither  is  it  easy  to  see  why  a  woman,  equally  well  qualified,  and 
equally  successful,  as  a  teacher,  in  the  same  school,  should  receive 
less  than  a  man  would,  from  any  community  that  is  not  entirely 
composed  of  foundlings  that  have  no  recollection  of  either  mother 
or^sister. 
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BOARDING  AROUND. 

No  fact  disclosed  by  the  statistics  is  more  full  of  promise  for  the 
schools  than  this,  that  during  the  year  there  has  been  a  decided 
diminution  of  the  practice  of  boarding  "  around/'  as  it  is  called. 
Notwithstanding  the  enactment  of  the  Legislature  of  1864,  by 
which  all  the  expense  of  the  common  schools  is  directed  to  be  raisel 
by  ''a  tax  upon  the  Grand  uiai"  and  this  expressly  to  terminate 
the  thereto  general  practice  of  defraying  the  expense  of  the  board 
of  the  teacher  by  a  tax  upon  the  scholar  or  by  *'  boarding  around  f 
for  the  year  ending  in  March,  1865,  3,049  teachers  were  reported  to 
haye  boarded  around.  But  the  statistics  of  the  last  year  show  that 
1492  teachers  alone  have  boarded  around.  This  gives  a  diminution 
in  the  number,  within  a  twelve-month,  of  1557.  But  still,  the  fact 
that  1492  teachers  should  have  been  compelled  by  their  employers, 
to  violate  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  the  law  of  the  State, 
is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  contemplate. 

The  phraseolegy  of  the  law  is  as  follows  : 

"So  much  of  section  fifty,  chapter  twenty-two,  of  the  General 
"Statutes,  as  relates  to  the  apportioning  the  expense  of  fuel  and 
"  teachers'  board  upon  the  scholars  attendiug  the  school,  or  assess- 
"  ing  a  tax  upon  the  same,  is  repealed. 

"  The  remainder  of  section  fifty,  chapter  twenty  two,  shall  be  so 
"  amended  as  to  real  as  follows: 

•*  All  expenses  incurred  by  school  districts  for  the  support  of 
"  schools,  shall  be  defrayed  by  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List  of  such 
district." 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  import  or  the  intent  of  the  law. 
It  was  intended  to  put  a  final  stop  to  the  sending  of  teachers  about 
the  district  for  their  board,  like  so  many  travelling  mendicants. 
But,  as  is  shown  by  the  returns,  the  law  if  not  disobeyed  is  in  some 
way  evaded,  for  more  than  one  third  of  all  the  teachers  employed 
during  the  year,  were  boarded  in  direct  defiance  of  the  law. 

This  matter  is  one  of  importance  to  all  and  although  it  has  often  been 
discussed  in  the  Reports  and  presented  in  various  lights,  there  will 
still  remain  a  necessity  for  recurring  to  it  while  the  practice  sur- 
vives to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  shown  at  present.  Adapting  then 
the  reasoning  heretofore  urged,  to  the  statistical  returns  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  1  once  more  ask  attention  to  the  effects  of  a  practice 
"which  every  experienced  friend  of  tlie  schools  condemns.  Few 
movements  in  the  educational  field  would  be  productive  of  more,  or 
more  immediate  benefit  to  the  schools,  then  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  habit  of  boarding  around.  But,  the  law  being  already  right, 
the  practice  will  continue,  till  a  persistent  agitation  shall  come  to 
the  support  of  the  law,  and  result  in  a  change  of  public  sentiment 
that  shall  enforce  the  execution  of  the  law.     The  argiunents  that 
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baye  been  before  presented  in  the  Report  are  eqxally  applicable 
now. 

This  matter  of  boarding  around  has  been  habitually  discussed 
with  such  exclusive  reference  to  statements  and  arguments  of  the 
narrowest  character  and  most  limited  scope,  that  the  real  merits  of 
the  discussion  are  to  many  entirely  unknown  ;  and  the  variety  and 
evil  influences  of  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  are  so  great,  that 
no  excuse  can  be  thought  necessary  for  alluding  to  the  subject,  so 
long  as  it  may  prevail  to  any  extent  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  claim- 
ed by  those  who  favor  the  practice  of  boarding  around  in  propor- 
tion to  the  attendance  upon  the  school  that,  in  the  first  place,  by 
this  practice  an  excellent  opportunity  is  aflbrdcd  the  teacher  to  be- 
come familiarly  acquainted  with  the  parents  and  children  of  the 
district,  and  to  **  learn  human  nature  ";  and  as  those  acquirements 
are  indispensable  to  the  teacher,  therefore  the  teacher  should  board 
around. 

In  reply  to  this,  it  might  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  admitting  the 
necessity  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
with  the  characters  of  the  pupil e,  their  parents  and  the  citizens 
generally,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this  necessary  acquaintance 
would  be  promoted  by  boarding  a  shoit  portion  of  time  in  each 
family  in  tlic  district. 

Another  reply  is  that,  admitting  the  convenience  of  this  general 
and  particular  acquaintance  to  the  teacher,  in  order  to  enable  him 
fully  to  discharge  his  various  duties,  it  is  no  more  true  of  the  teacher 
than  it  is  of  the  physician  or  of  the  preacher.  lie  who  cares  for  the 
bodies  or  the  souls  of  men  requires  fully  as  much  to  know  accurate- 
ly all  their  various  traits  and  characteristics,  mental,  moral  or  cor- 
poreal, as  does  be  who  is  to  care  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds. 
But  the  entire  absurdity  of  the  practice  could  never  be  made  more 
apparent  than  by  an  application  to  the  doctor  and  the  preacher  of 
the  same  practice  which  is  thus  held  to  be  not  only  rational,  but 
decidedly  expedient  as  applied  to  the  teacher.  Suppose  the  applica- 
tion be  made.  The  teacher,  because  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
various  characteristic  traits  of  character  of  his  pupils  and  their 
parents  would  facilitate  his  efibrts  aiid  give  them  greater  effect,  it 
is  claimed,  should  board  around  among  the  different  families;  and, 
some  measure  of  time  being  indispensable  to  arrange  the  matter  of 
board  equitably  and  satisfactorily,  he  ought  to  board  in  the  differ- 
ent families  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  that  attend  the 
school,  i.  e.,  in  proportion  to  the  existing  necessity  in  each  family, 
for  his  professional  assistance.  Apply  the  same  rule  to  the  doctor^ 
and  because  the  judicious  and  effectual  application  to  the  cure  of 
disease  of  the  necessary  and  appropriate  remedies,  requires  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  various  elements  of  character,  moral, 
mental  or  physical,  of  his  patients,  therefore  the  physician  should 
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board  around;  and,  fixing  the  existing  necessity  for  his  services  as 
the  standard  of  time,  as  in  the  case  of  the  teacher,  the  doctor  should 
board  around  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  and  virulence  of  Dip^ 
tberia  and  Scarlet  Fever.  And,  as  the  rule  is  to  the  fullest  extent 
equally  applicable  to  the  teacher  of  morals  and  religion,  then  the 
preacher  too  should  board  around  in  proportion  to  the  prevalent 
wickedness  and  disregard  of  all  moral  right.  Such  an  application 
of  the  principles  claimed  smothers  them  in  absurdity. 

It  is  said,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  will  be  far  less  burdensome 
for  many  families  to  pay  such  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  schools 
as  accrues  from  boarding  the  teacher,  in  actually  boarding  the 
teacher  for  the  proper  proportionate  time,  then  it  would  be  to  pay 
it  in  money. 

Whatever  force  there  may  be  in  this  reasoning — and  that  there 
is  some  force  in  it  is  not  denied — it  is  believed  to  be  more  than 
counter-balanced  by  facts  and  arguments  that  might  be  urged  on 
the  other  side. 

In  the  first  place,  the  only  logical  basis  upon  which,  in  any  re- 
publican State,  a  State  system  of  public  schools  can  find  a  stable 
and  permanent  foundation,  consists  in  the  necessity  of  general  in- 
telligence and  virtue,  in  order  to  the  general  security  of  life  and 
property,  wherever,  from  the  nature  of  the  government,  universal 
sufirage  endows  every  individual  with  the  character  of  a  law- 
maker. 

Good  laws,  general  orderliness  and  peace  give  security  to  pro- 
perty and  to  life.  A  general  difl'usion  of  knowledge  and  upright- 
ness give  possibility  and  existence  to  good  laws,  general  orderli- 
ness and  peace.  A  general  public  system  of  schools,  extending  the 
benefits  of  moral  and  mental  culture  to  all,  can  alone  secure  a  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge  and  uprightness.  Therefore  a  public 
system  of  free  schools  is  indispensable  in  every  republican  State, 
and  it  is  to  be  considered  a  matter  of  necessity  and  self-protection, 
and  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Therefore  all  the  property  of  the 
State,  of  every  description,  should  ratably  contribute  to  defray  all 
the  expenses  of  a  system  of  public  schools  without  which  security 
to  property  is  hopeless  and  indeed  impossible.  By  any  logical  and 
reasonable  theory  of  republicanism,  then,  all  the  expenses  of  the 
public  schools  should  be  defrayed  by  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List ; 
or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  property  of  the  community.  And  so 
any  attempt  to  distribute  the  expense  of  the  board  of  the  teacher,  or 
of  any  other  item  of  the  expense  of  sustaining  the  public  schools 
in  proportion  to  the  scholars  that  may  attend  the  school,  is  in 
direct  contravention  of  all  the  theoretical  principles  of  democratic 
institutions. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  experiment,  too,  the  statistics  furnish 
reason  to  believe  that  the  apportionment  of  the  expense  of  boarding 
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the  teacher  and  of  fuel  upon  tlie  scholars  who  may  attend  the 
school,  has  operated  most  disastrously  for  the  State. 

The  State  system  of  public  schools  must,  as  a  matter  of  theory, 
be  i^upposed  to  be  adequate  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, in  other  words,  adequate  to  give  necessary-  culture  to  tlie 
88,81 1 2  children  reported  as  of  school  age.  And  for  this  agency, 
thus  theoretically  suflScient  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  work,  the 
people  annually  pay  $500,000.  And  this  vast  sum  is  paid,  not  as  a 
matter  of  ornamental  or  philanthropic  policy,  but  as  a  matter  of 
stern  necessity.  The  State  nec^ds  that  all  her  88,*IT2  children  should 
be  instructed  as  a  matter  of  indispensable  self-protection.  What- 
ever, then,  stands  in  the  way  of,  or  prevents  the  accomplishment 
by  the  schools  of  their  appropriate^  and  allotted  work,  is  prejudicial 
to  the  highest  interests  of  the  State. 

Now  a  glance  at  the  statistics  shows  us  that  some  agency  or 
power  does  stand  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  by  the  schools 
of  their  proper  work.  The  statistics  show  that  while  the  whole 
number  of  the  children  of  the  State  of  school  age,  between  4  and 
18  years  of  age  is,  88,772;  of  all  these  children  only  69,708  have 
attended  school  at  all.  This  gives  19,064,  or  21  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  that  during  the  past  year  have  not  attended  school  at  all. 
Ana  looking  a  little  farther,  we  find  that  the  average  attendance 
upon  the  schools  of  those  between  the  ages  of  4  and  20  has  been 
44,922,  and  if  from  tliis  we  take  the  probable  average  attendance 
of  pupils  between  18  and  20  years,  which  is  1521,  we  shall  have 
the  average  attendance  upon  the. schools  of  the  children  between  4 
and  18  years  to  be  43,401  which  is  49  per  cent,  or  less  than  one- 
half.  But  if  a  system  of  schools  organically  suflScient  for  the  educa- 
tion of  88,772  children  within  certain  limite,  cost  $500,000,  and  yet 
while  sufficient  to  teach  all,  is  so  operated  and  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  educate  only  49  per  cent,  or  less  than  one-half  of  the 
children  for  whom  it  is  intended  and  is  adequate  ;  than  if  figures 
prove  anything,  these  figures  prove  that  one-half  of  the  State  ex- 
penditures for  schools,  or  $250,000,  is  lost. 

It  is  a  little  strange  that  among  a  sharp  and  a  shrewd  people,  a 
greater  effort  has  not  been  hitherto  made  to  discover  the  cause  or 
causes  of  so  great  wastefulness.  What  then  is  the  leading  causes 
of  an  average  absence  from  the  public  schools  of  more  than  half 
of  the  children  of  the  State,  for  whose  instruction  they  were  organ- 
ized. 

Perhaps  a  slight  inspection  of  the  statistics,  together  with  certain 
known  facts  respecting  the  practical  operation  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, will  help  us  to  give  a  reasonable  and  probable  answer  to  this 
question. 

Allowing  that  an  average  district  pursues  the  course  generally 
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practice. \  and  figuring  expenses  in  accordance  with  the  discoveries 
of  the  statistics,  the  following  nearly  will  be  the  result. 

At  the  annual  meeting  the  plan  will  be  proposed  and  accepted  of 
sustaining  a  two  months  summor  school  upon  the  Grand  List,  then 
putting  the  board  and  fuel  for  tlie  whole  year  upon  the  scholar,  and 
then  to  sustain  as  many  more  weeks  of  school  as  will  suffice  to  exhaust 
the  public  money.  According  to  this  plan,  the  expenses  will  be  nearly 
as  follows  :  upon  the  proi>erty  will  be  paid  the  expense  of  two 
months  summer  school  taught  by  a  woman  because  it  will  be  less 
expensive.  Two  months  school  by  a  female  teacher,  at  the  statis- 
tical average  price  $10.52  per  month  will  cost  $21.04  It  being 
summer  there  will  be  no  expense  for  fuel.  And  as  the  board  of  the 
teacher  and  fuel  arc  to  be  put  upon  the  scholar,  and  oiily  enough 
moni  school  be  taught  to  expend  the  public  money,  of  which  the 
average  amount  to  each  district  is  $41,  there  will  be  nothing  more 
in  the  way  of  expense  to  be  paid  upon  the  Grand  List. 

Upon  the  scholar  will  be  levied  taxes  to  pay  the  board  of  the 
teacher  for  the  average  term — 24  weeks — at  the  average  price 
ascertained  by  the  year's  statistics,  of  $2  per  week,  amounting  to 
$48,  and  to  pay  the  expense  of  fuel  for  the  year  which  may  be  esti- 
mated at  five  cords,  which,  at  S3  50  per  cord,  will  amount  to  $17.50. 
In  the  supposed  district  then  pursuing  the  ordinary  courno,  and 
regulating  the  expenses  entirely  in  accordiince  with  the  revelations 
of  the  statistics,  the  property  of  the  district  will  pay  $21.04,  and 
the  children  of  the  district  attending  school  will  pay  the  sum  of 
$65.50.  When  we  call  to  mind  the  uuilorniity  with  which  children 
seem  to  be  distributed  to  the  families  evM-ywhere  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  their  pecuniary  ability,  it  will  he  apparent  that  the  aver- 
age amount  of  public  money  distributed,  $41,  which  is  distributed 
mainlj'  in  proportion  to  the  av<M'age  attendance  of  the  children  the 
major  portion  of  whom  come  from  the  pjiorer  families,  the  inequal- 
ity and  injustice  of  the  practice  of  boardiiig  around  becomes  very 
apparent.  The  statistics  jshow  the  aggregate  average  number  of 
children  attending  the  schools  to  have  been  44,922.  This  aggre- 
gate average  attendance  divided  by  the  whole  number  of  districts, 
gives  16  as  the  average  daily  attendance  of  each  district.  Now 
dividing  the  $65.50,  the  average  amount  to  be  paid  by  each  district 
upon  the  scholars  attending  the  schools,  by  the  average  number  16, 
attending  school  constantly,  we  have  $4.09  to  be  paid  by  each  ' 
scholar  attending. 

Surely  when  thus  it  is  seen  that  under  the  practice  of  boarding 
around,  by  far  the  heaviest  taxes  necessary  in  the  support  of  the 
school  are  levied  upon  the  scholar,  the  property  paying  less  than 
one-fourth  while  the  scholars  pay  three-fourths,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  one  powerful  agency  in  diminishing  the  attendance  upon 
the  schools  is  discovered. 
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But,  it  is  said  that  **  when  a  poor  man  is  really  nnable  to  board 
the  teacher,  we  pass  him  by  and  let  him  go."  But  what  right  has 
any  man  or  set  of  men  so  to  manage  a  system  of  republican  insti- 
tu&ons  as  to  compel  a  citizen  on  account  of  poverty  to  accept  as  a 
charity  from  his  neighbors  what  belongs  to  him  of  right  from  the 
government,  of  which,  though  poor  he  is  a  constituent  part  ? 

But  other  and  stronger  objections  may  well  be  urged  against  the 
boarding  around  practice.  By  the  statistics  we  have  discovered 
that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  districts  employ  two  teachers  an- 
nually, and  common  observation  shows  that  avery  large  proportion 
of  these  teachers  are  quite  young  and  inexperienced.  All  teachers 
need  daily  study  and  exertion  and  thought  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  sustain  the  necessary  interest  in  the  various  branches  which  they 
teach.  This  is  of  course  especially  true  of  the  younger  teachers  ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  prominent  want  of  our  schools  is 
not  so  much  a  better  class  of  teachers,  as  a  better  application  of 
the  latent  capacity  now  possessed  by  the  present  teachers.  But 
without  study — daily  study  and  thought — the  best  powers  of  our 
teachers  cannot  be  developed.  Whatever  then  has  a  tendency  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  habitof  study  and  thought  on  the  part  of 
our  teachers  in  the  effort  daily  to  increase  their  power  and  efficiency 
in  giving  instruction, operates  directly  and  powerfully  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school.  But  in  order  to  the  possibility  of  this  thought 
and  study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  he  must  have  quiet  retirement 
and  opportunity  for  study.  Herein  is  the  specially  mischievous 
tendency  of  the  practice  of  boarding  around,  that  it  absolutely 
precludes  the  teacher  from  that  daily  study  and  effort,  without 
which  even  an  old  teacher  must  constantly  deteriorate,  and  with- 
out which  a  young  toucher  must  fail;  and  in  so  doing  strikes  directly 
at  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

It  is  also  true  that  wherever  the  practice  of  putting  the  expense 
of  board  and  fuel  upon  the  scholar  has  prevailed,  it  has  ever  been 
a  source  of  constant  quarrel  and  discussion  ;  for,  diametrically 
opposed  in  principle  to  the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  republican 
institutions,  effort  after  effort  will  be  made  when  occasion  offers  to 
substitute  a  more  democratic  and  equitable  custom,  and  the  result 
has  often  been  to  keep  the  district  in  a  constant  strife  and  to  em- 
bitter the  feelingrt  of  citizens,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  guod  effect 
of  the  school. 

The  Legislature  at  a  recent  session  most  wisely-  enacted  laws  in- 
tended to  put  a  final  termination  to  this  undemocratic  and  injurious 
custom  ;  and  while  they  remain  in  force,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
ingenious  men  to  avoid  the  effect  of  the  law  by  cunning  devices 
and  exceeding  shrewd  tricks  ;  and  in  spite  of  efforts  already 
actively  in  operation  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  law  ;  it  is  to  be 
hoped  not  on\j  that  no  repeal  will  ever  be  attained,  but  that  addi- 
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tionai  legislation  will  so  construe  the  laws  already  enacted  that  a 
practice  which  drives  the  children  of  the  poor  from  the  public 
schools  ;  which  deprives  the  teachers  of  all  opportunity  for  study 
and  self  improvement ;  which  creates  an  excessive  inequality  of 
taxation;  which  compels  men,  merely  on  account  of  poverty,  to 
meekly  receive  as  beggars  the  full  enjoyment  of  valuable  privileges 
that  belong  to  them  of  right;  which  tends  always  to  excite  bitter- 
ness and  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  animosity,  shall  be  forever  eradi- 
cated. While  wc  thank  the  good  Father  that  with  all  its  many 
'burdens  and  sorrows,  this  terrible  war  has  destroyed  the  venom  and 
"the  power  of  the  spirit  of  caste  that  for  many  long  years  has  cursed 
one  portion  of  our  common  country,  let  us  pray  that  the  same  spirit 
may  not  find  a  refuge  in  the  glens  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  by 
levying  taxes  for  the  support  of  education  '*  upon  the  scholar " 
seal  forever  the  fountain  ol  knowledge  to  the  children  of  the  poor 
and  the  needy. 

ATTENDANCE  UPON  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  topic  of  attendance  upon  the  schools  as  furnishing  perhaps 
the  most  reliable  test  of  the  actual  working  power  of  a  school  sys- 
tem, must  always  be  one  of  very  great  importance.  All  existing 
systems  of  educational  statistics  are  so  imperfect,  that  with  some 
particular  items  although  we  may  compass  a  degree  of  accuracy 
that  will  enable  us  to  compare  the  progress  of  one  year  with 
another;  we  still  can  only  approximate  to  absolute  accuracy.  This  is 
especially  true  in  regard  to  the  item  of  attendance  upon  the  schools. 
The  bases  of  statistical  knowledge  are  different  in  different  States, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  of  aggregate  and  average  attendance. 
In  some  States,  in  keeping  the  School  Registers,  the  teacher  is 
directed,  in  making  the  record  of  attendance  to  disregard  and  pass 
over  without  mention,  any  who  may  have  attended  less  than  one, 
two  or  three  weeks.  This  practice,  while  it  will  diminish  the 
aggregate  attendance,  will  oftentimes  very  decidedly  increase  the 
average  daily  attendance.  In  all  public  scliools  there  will  be  a 
class  of  pupils  who  begin  to  attend  school  from  curiosity  or  with  a 
view  to  create  disturbance  and  who  when  they  find  they  are  to  be 
subjected  to  a  wholesome  discipline,  will  soon  leave.  Tlie  average 
daily  attendance  of  the  school  will  be  increased  by  disregarding  the 
few  days'  attendance  of  such  and  nmking  up  the  record  as  though 
they  had  never  attended  at  all. 

The  practice  in  our  schools  is  to  make  up  the  record  entire,  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  facts,  and  thus  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance upon  the  schools,  will  appear  to  be  less,  when  compared  with 
States  following  a  different  course,  than  it  really  is.  But,  as  the 
same  course  is  pursued  year  after  year,  the  record  furnishes  a  reli- 
4ible  test  of  our  progress  from  time  to  time. 
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The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  alid  eigh- 
teen  years  reported  for  the  year  is  88,772  being  an  increase  of  31^ 
upon  the  number  reported  for  the  previous  year.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  scholars  between  four  and  eighteen  years  that  have  attended 
school  at  all  is  69,708.  The  number  of  scholars  between  18  and  20 
that  have  attended  is  2,580.  The  aggregate  average  attendance 
upon  the  schools  of  schofars  between  the  ages  of  4  and  20  is  44,922. 
If  from  this  last  number  we  take  the  proportionate  average  attend- 
ance of  the  scholars  between  18  and  20  which  is  1,602,  we  shall 
have  44,320  as  the  aggregate  average  attendance  upon  the  schools 
of  children  between  4  and  18.  In  other  words  the  aggregate  aver- 
age attendance  of  scholars  between  4  and  18  years  upon  the  schools 
during  the  past  year  has  been  49  9-10  per  cejit.  or  a  little  short  of 
one-half.  The  percentage  of  last  year  was  48  7-10  upon  which  we 
have  made  a  gain  of  1  2-10  per  cent. 

This  small  increase  is  a  matt<n'  of  congratulation,  and  yet  the  fact 
that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  do  not  upon 
an  average,  attend  the  common  school  at  all  during  the  year,  i& 
really  a  startling  one,  and  so  strange  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 

Surely  all  who  love  the  State,  all  who  are  looking  hopefully  to 
her  future,  should  be  effectually  aroused,  and  all  should  combine  to 
search  out  the  causes,  and  discover  and  apply  the  remedies.  A 
leading  cause  of  this  scanty  attendance  upon  the  schools,  provided 
at  so  great  expense  for  all,  is  the  fact  that,  until  the  recent  adoption 
of  a  statistical  system,  no  means  existed  by  which  any  accuracy  of 
knowledge  whatever  could  be  attained;  no  one  supposed  it  possible 
that  the  attendance  could  be  so  small.  If  interrogated  in  regard 
to  this  point  now,  scarcely  a  man.  judging  solely  by  his  own  im- 
pressions,  would  estimate  the  average  attendance  of  scholars  as  less 
than  65  or  70  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  may  reasonably  be 
expected  that,  gradually,  tlie  yearly  presentation  of  the  statistics, 
will  do  a  good  work  in  fastening  general  attention  upon  the  matter, 
and  thus  excites  that  wide  and  earnest  discussion  which  alone  can 
enable  us  t)  show  a  better  record. 

Another  rt^ason  for  tlie  toleration  of  \^o  open  and  general  a  disre- 
gard and  neglect  of  opportunities  so  invaluable  by  the  growing 
men  and  women  of  the  State,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  before  re- 
ferred to,  that  tlie  care  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  community 
has,  in  former  times,  been  considered  by  ilie  active  men  in  business 
and  in  politics,  to  be  rather  beneath  their  attentitm,  or  without  the 
scope  of  their  accustomed  sphere.  Public  agitation  and  the  plac- 
ing, by  recent  enactment,  of  the  whole  burden  of  the  support  of  the 
schools  upon  the  i>ropcrty  of  tlie  State,  will  do  much  to  counteract 
the  eftect  of  this  cause.  But  this  agitation  should  be  vastly  more 
general  than  heretofore,  to  be  of  much  service.  The  efforts  of  the- 
teachers,  and  local  and  general  officials  alone  can  do  but  little  iu. 
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awakening  general  attention.  We  need  the  co-working  of  the  press 
ai)d  the  pulpit  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  has  ever  been  given. 
Both  of  diese  agencies  have  done  a  great  deal,  but  the  vastness  of 
the  work  remaining,  requires  very  much  more  of  the  same  work,  in 
order  to  effect  rapid  progress. 

Another  reason,  that  may  account  for  the  small  average  attend- 
ance upon  the  common  schools,  is  that  our  laws  give  no  encourage- 
ment directly  or  indirectly  to  attendance,  and  impose  no  penalties 
or  even  disabilities  upon  non-attendance  ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
while  the  safety  and  necessity  of  the  community  are  made  the 
grounds  of  compelling  every  property-holder  to  contribute  pro-rata 
to  the  support  of  schools  that  are  intended  and  supposed  to  be  ade- 
quate to  give  all  necessary  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  whole 
State;  there  is  no  corresponding  obligation  imposed  upon  citizens 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  offered.  Other  States 
have  already  endeavored,  by  proper  legislation,  to  set  the  whole 
matter  right.  In  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as 
recently  revised,  it  is  provided  that: — 

Art.  20. — No  person  sliall  have  the  right  to  vote,  or  be  eligible  to 
office  under  the  constitution  of  this  commonwealth,  who  shall  not 
be  able  to  read  the  Constitution  in  the  English  langauge,  and  write 
his  name;  provided  however,  that  the  provisions  of  this  amendment 
shall  not  apply  to  any  person  prevented  by  a  j)hyeical  disability 
from  complying  with  its  requisitions,  nor  to  any  person  who  now 
has  the  right  to  vote,  nor  to  any  person  who  shall  be  sixty  years  of 
age  or  upwards  at  the  time  this  amendment  shall  take  effect. 

And,  in  the  General  Statutes  of  the  same  Stale,  arc  found  the 
following  provisions: — 

Chap.  41. — Sec.  I. — Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  shall  annually  during 
the  continuance  of  his  control  send  such  child  to  some  public  school 
in  tlie  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides,  at  least  twelve  weeks,  if 
the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town  so  long  continue,  six  weeks 
of  which  time  shall  be  consecutive;  and  for  any  neglect  of  such 
duty  the  party  offending  shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  such  city  or  t  jwn 
a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars:  but  if  it  appears,  npon  the  in- 
quiry of  the  truant-oflicers  or  School  Committee  ot  any  city  or  town^ 
or  upon  the  trial  of  any  prosecution,  that  the  party  so  neglecting 
was  not  able,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to  send  such  child  to  school,  or 
to  furnish  hint  with  the  means  of  education,  or  that  such  child  has 
been  otherwise  furnished  with  the  means  of  education  for  a  like 
period  of  time,  or  has  already  acquired  the  brancliefe  of  IcarLing 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  that  his  bodil^^  or  mental  condition 
has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  attendance  at  school  or  application 
to  study  for  the  period  required,  the  penalty  before  mentioned  shall 
Bot  be  incurred. 
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Chap.  42. — Sec.  4. — Each  city  or  town  may  make  all  needfal  m>- 
yisioDS  and  arrangements  concerning  habitual  truants,  and  children 
not  attending  school,  or  without  any  regular  and  lawful  occupaiion, 
or  growing  up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen 
years;  and  also  all  such  by-laws  respecting  such  children  as  shall  be 
deemed  most  conducive  to  their  welfare,  and  the  good  order  of  such 
city  or  town ;  and  there  shall  be  annexed  to  such  by-laws  suitable 
penalties,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  for  any  one  breach:  pro- 
vided that  such  by-laws  shall  be  approved  by  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  County. 

Sec.  5. — The  several  cities  and  towns  availing  themselves  of  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  appoint  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  such  towns,  or  annually  by  the  mayor  or  aldermen  of 
such  cities,  three  or  more  persons,  who  alone  shall  be  authorized,  in 
case  of  violation  of  such  by-laws,  to  make  the  complaint  and  carry 
into  execution  the  judgments  thereon. 

Seg.  G. — A  minor  convicted  under  such  by-law,  of  being  an  habit- 
ual truant,  or  of  not  attending  school,  or  of  being  without  regular 
and  lawful  occupation,  or  growing  up  in  ignorance,  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Justice  or  Court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case, 
instead  of  tlio  line  montioned  in  Section  4,  be  committed  to  any  such 
institution  of  instruction,  house  of  reformation,  or  suitable  situation 
provided  for  the  purpose  under  authority  of  Section  4,  for  such  time, 
not  exceeding  two  years,  as  such  Justice  or  Court  may  determine. 

These  laws  are  certainly  very  suggestive  ;  and  both  equity  and 
safety  demand  that  the  ciucstion  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  by  requisite  legislation  for  securing  to  the  commonvifealth 
the  full  benefit  of  her  system  of  public  schools  should  be  deliberately 
considered  and  solved. 

The  subject  is  as  delicate  and  difficult  as  it  is  important  ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  both  the  delicacy  and  the  difficulty  do  not 
arise  from  a  prevalent  and  mistaken  theory  of  the  nature  of  the 
public  school  system  which  lacks  truth,  and  of  course  soundness. 
It  is  frequently  said  that  *'  such  is  the  independence  and  self-asser- 
*'  tion  of  the  republican  citizen,  that  you  cannot  compel  him  to  ac- 
"  cept  even  an  acknowledged  benefit,  until  he  both  desires  and 
*'  seeks  it.'*  Now  such  language,  and  all  similar  propositions,  are 
based  upon  the  hypothesis,  that  the  common  school  system  of  a  re- 
publican State  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  to  compel  the  property 
of  the  State  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  common  school  sys- 
tem, whose  benefits  are  to  bo  available  to  the  children  of  those  who 
have  little  or  no  property,  as  an  act  of  kindness  or  charity  to  the 
poorer  classes.  And  hence  it  is  said  the  plan  is  a  good  one — its 
intent  is  instinct  with  kindness  ;  but  when  you  have  oflercd  the 
benefaction,  you  canuot  compel  him,  whom  you  would  benefit,  to 
receive  it  unless  he  is  willing.      Such  reasoning  is  perhaps  well 
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enough,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  underlying  basis  of  a  public 
ochiool  system  is  simple  kindness  or  charity,  as  might  possibly  be 
alleged  of  a  State  system  of  poor  laws  ;  which  apparently  must  rest 
upon  the  moral  and  social  obligation  of  society  to  relieve  individuals 
from  actual  want  and  consequent  sufferings,  by  extending  to  them 
the  charity  and  kindness  of  the  community. 

Bat  in  reality  such  is  not  at  all  the  character  of  the  logical  basis 
of  a  State  school  system  under  republican  institutions.  Such  a 
system  must  stand,  and  cannot  stand  otherwise,  than  on  the  inevit- 
able necessities  of  a  democratic  form  of  government.  In  monarchies, 
oligarchies  or  despotisms,  the  humbler  and  poorer  classes,  not  hav- 
ing any  actual  share  in  the  control  or  direction  of  the  government, 
may  or  may  not  be  allowed  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  a  State 
system  of  schools,  established  by  the  richer  and  abler  classes  ;  and 
in  either  case  the  logical  basis  of  the  government,  that  it  exists  for 
the  benefit  of  a  class  or  classes,  is  not  at  all  disturbed. 

But  under  democratic  institutions  the  rule  is  precisely  the  oppo- 
site.   The  logical  and  actual  basis  of  democratic  government  is  that 
all  power  is  in  the  whole  people,  to  be  exercised  by  the  wliole  peo- 
ple and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.      Thus  each  individual 
citizen  is  assumed  to  be  of  right  a  co-ec[ual  and  coordinate  legisla- 
tor,   theoretically,    in  proportion   to  the  freedom  of  the  elective 
franchise — equally  responsible  for,  because  he  equally  contributes 
totlic  construction  of  the  character  of  tlie  government  and  its  laws. 
Thus,  then,  as  the  existence,  the  improvement  and  tlio  stability 
of  a  government — by  the  wiiole  people,  depends  abs(>lutely  upon  the 
aggregate  of  the  iiitelligence  and  integrity  of  each  individual  of  the 
whole  people,  it  follows  that,  under  republican  institutions,  public 
schools  are  inaugurated  and  supported,  ncH  at  all  as  a  matter  of 
charity  or  kindness,  but  as  imperatively  demanded  by  inevitable 
necessity,  and  as  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  government  and 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  under  it. 

There  is  not  a  jot  more  of  charity  or  kindness  wrought  into  the 
logical  basis  of  a  State  system  of  education  than  there  is  in  tlie 
foundation  of  a  State  system  of  penal  laws.  However  i)aratloxical 
it  may  seem,  there  is  just  as  niucli  of  intrinsic  charity  in  hanging  a 
man  who  has  committed  murder  a.s  there  is  in  giving  the  boy  such 
culture  while  young,  as  will  lead  him  when  a  man  to  avoid  all 
transgression  of  all  righteous  laws. 

If  such  reasoning  is  sound  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  irrefragible — tlien 
intelligence  and  integrity  are  indispensable  to  republican  safety  and 

flTOwth,  and,  of  course,  ignoranct.'  and  immorality  are  dangerous. 
f  then,  on  the  one  hand  we  compel  the  property  of  tlie  State  under 
penal  forfeitures,  to  support  schools  which  tend  to  secure  the  intel- 
kctual  and  moral  culture  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  political 
and  social  safety  ;   on  the  other  hand,  are  not  the  community,  wlvo 
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have  thus  coiDpulsorily  established  and  sustained  agencies  to  secoie 
the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  all,  equally  bound  to  compel^  hi 
some  way,  that  general  participation  in  the  benefits  thus  proffenelr 
which  shall  drive  from  it  that  ignorance  and  immorality  which aloM 
can  make  and  do  make  possible  that  demagogism  which  is  (be 
ever-present  danger  of  republics  ?  Had  the  New  England  privileges 
of  church  and  school,  been  equally  available  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  late  terrible  Rcbellicm  would  have  been  impossible. 

In  the  light  of  such  reasoning,  the  question  has  often  presented 
itself,  and  it  will  continue  to  come  again  and  again,  and  will  demand 
an  answer  :  whether  the  State  of  Vermont  can  safelv  tolerate  fo^ 
ever,  an  average  absence  from  school  nf  one-half  of  the  children 
within  her  borders. 

And  it  will  year  after  year  remain  the  duty  of  your  official  agent, 
in  the  annual  report,  t«»  continue  annually  to  urge  this  most  import- 
ant subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Peopfc, 
till  some  })ractical  measures  are  inaugurated  that  give  promise  of 
amendment.  "What  must  be  the  character  of  anj'  such  measures  of 
relief  is  a  practical  question,  the  solution  of  which  will  require  great 
judgment  and  caution.  Tiie  extracts  from  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts exhibit  one  method  of  solution,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  beat 
practical  solution,  now  in  actual  use.  The  Constitution  excludes 
from  participation  in  the  right  of  suflrage,  those  who  wilfully  re* 
main  in  ignorance  ;  and  its  laws  give  power  to  each  town  to  declare 
truancy  t«)  be  an  evil  full  of  danger,  and  to  punish  it  as  such.  Cc^ 
tainly,  these  methods  are  well  worthy  of  deliberate  consideration. 

It  is  worthy  of  thought,  likewise,  whether  as  the  common  schoob 
are  iVee  to  all,  it  might  not  be  practicable  to  empower  the  Prnden- 
tial  Committees,  on  application  to  furnish  all  the  necessary  books  to 
those  children  who  are  unable  from  poverty  to  provide  themselves, 
at  the  expense  of  the  district,  and  then  as  all  means,  at  least  of 
elementary  culture,  will  be  gratuitously  provided  for  all,  assess  an 
annual  tax  of  one  dollar  for  the  support  of  schools  in  each  district^ 
upon  each  child  within  certani  ages,  from  which  tax  they  shall  bo 
relieved  on  j»resenting  a  certilicate  of  attendance  upon  the  schools 
for  a  given  number  of  months. 

The  whole  subject  is  commended  to  the  best  thought  of  all  friends 
of  education  and  of  the  State. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  subject  of  Graded  Schools  has  been  very  constantlv  held 
before  the  ]>ublic  min<l  at  the  educational  meetings  of  all  kinds 
during  the  year,  and  as  their  capacity  and  their  easy  adaptation  to 
the  educati<»nal  wants  of  the  whi)le  State  have  become  understood, 
they  have  been  continually  gaining  ground  in  the  favorable  opinion 
of  community.      Within  the  past  year  several  of  the  larger  towns 
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B  the  State  have  gone  heartily  into  movements  for  the  establish- 
nent  of  public  Graded  Schoi^lH,  in  place  of  existing  Academies. 
(any  of  the  smaller  tuwnn  are  taking  the  preliminary  steps  to  fol- 
ow  in  the  same  direction. 

Several  obstacles  have  hitherto  operated,  and  to  some  extent  do 
itill  tend,  to  retard  the  general  movement  in  the  State,  to  which  it 
•  proper  to  call  attention  here. 

A  great  hindrance  to  tlie  adoption  of  the  Graded  School  sj'stem 
in  many  of  the  smaller  towns,  is  found  in  a  very  prevalent  notion, 
fliat,  as  the  larger  towns,  in  adopting  the  systoni,  have  erected 
fuitc  expensive  school  houses,  and,  collecting  all  the  children  of  the 
town  into  one  building,  have  thus  expended  very  large  sums  of 
iDoney,  therefore,  a  very  dense  population,  and  a  very  large  amount 
of  property  subject  to  taxation  are  indispensable  to  the  adoption  of 
I  kind  of  schools  which  seem  to  be  so  very  expensive.  Hence  there 
eiiits  and  will  for  a  long  time  be  found,  a  necessity  for  continual  ex- 

tation  before  the  pul»lic  mind  in  order  to  dissi|)ate  a  notion  which 
been  as  powerful  in  preventing  the  adoption  of  these  schools  as 
it  is  unfounded  in  the  theory  of  such  seho(Os.  An  examination  and 
eq^Ianation  of  the  Graded  School  system  of  the  State,  will  convince 
every  mind  that,  although  they  do  aflbrd  an  opportunity  under  cer- 
tiin.  circumstances  for  expenditures  of  money  to  a  large  anuamt, 
Jfet  such  expenditures  are  by  no  means  necessary.  The  term 
"Graded  Schools,"  under  our  laws,  is  a  very  general  one;,  and  in- 
dndcs,  as  well  the  schools  formed  in  any  single  district  by  a  divis- 
ion of  its  scholars  betwe«?n  two  or  more  departments,  graded  with 
reference  to  each  other,  as  the  graded  schools  which  include  within 
tbeir  scope  the  minor  population  of  a  whole  town  or  city. 

It  is  a  chief  excellence  in  our  system  that  the  ac'option  <»f  a  higher 
pftdc  than  the  common  ungraded  school  is  not  made  compulsory 
under  any  circumstances,  and  the  character  of  the  schools  is  not 
ixed  and  made  unvarying  by  law.  Therefore,  depeu'ling  for  their 
diaracter  entirely  upon  the  wish  of  tiic  community,  as  expr(»ssed  by 
rote,  they  may  at  all  timerj  be  made  to  assume  the  jirecise  form  and 
iroportinu  wliich  exactly  adapts  them  to  ihe  wants  of  any  particu- 
ar  locality.  They  may  thus  become  <juite  expensive,  or  they  may 
e  conlnied  within  very  prescribed  limits,  and  thus  meet,  at  any 
ime,  the  existing  educational  needs  of  the  local ily.  It  needs  to  be 
lore  generally  understood,  thai  the  graded  schools,  instead  of  being 
BiLSually  expensive  of  necessity,  are,  when  properly  constituted 
nd  managed,  the  most  economical  schools  kn(>wn,  in  reality  ac- 
omplishing,  not  only  better  work,  but  also  mon^  work  in  a  given 
ime  and  at  less  expense,  than  any  other  schools. 

The  more  general  adoption  of  graded  schools  has  also  been  delayeil, 
y  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  special  legislation  is  needed  for  each 
articular  locality.    The  fact  that,  in  several  of  the  large  towns  in 
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the  State,  resort  has  been  had  to  special  legislation,  in  order  to 
cure  some  particular  privilege,  or  retain  some  existing  fand  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost,  has  tended  to  produce  the  impression  r&* 
ferred  to.  But  in  truth  the  general  law  of  the  State,  empowering 
each  district  or  each  consolidation  of  districts,  to  construct  its  own 
school  or  system  of  schools,  is  in  its  operation  better  adapted  to  se- 
cure good  schools  than  any  special  legislation  is  likely  to  be.  And 
HO  long  as  each  community  may  compel  the  property  of  its  citizens 
to  support  entirely  such  schools  as  they  may  choose  to  establish, 
no  great  ingenuity  or  care  need  be  expended  in  retaining  some  little 
special  fund. 

Much  attention  in  various  localities  has  of  late  been  given  to  the 
consolidation  of  districts  as  preliminary  to  the  adoption  of  some  sys- 
tem of  liighcr  schools.  The  existing  practice  of  basing  the  division 
into  districts  exclusively  upon  territorial  considerations,  has  caused 
so  great  an  inequality  of  taxation  in  order  to  the  support  of  schools, 
that  the  public  mind  is  beginning  to  be  thoroughly  aroused.  It  is 
exceeding  strange  tliat,  with  the  strong  democratic  proclivities  of 
the  people  of  our  State,  they  should  so  long  have  submitted  to  an 
administration  of  our  school  laws,  that  compels  one  man  to  pay  out 
four,  six,  and  in  some  cases  ion  times  as  much  as  a  neighbor  in  an 
adjoining  district,  for  a  given  quantity  of  school  instruction  of  the 
same  character.  The  people  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  a  fact 
that  has  often  been  presented  in  the  Annual  Reports  without  excit- 
ing much  attention,  viz  :  .that  if  District  A  has  a  grand  list  of  $400 
wliile  Di.strict  B  has  one  of  $4,000,  it  will  be  found  that  in  order  to 
raise  $100  for  school  purposes  a  tax-payer  in  the  first  district  must 
l)ay  ten  times  as  much  in  the  way  of  taxes,  as  he  would  be  compel- 
led to  pay  did  he  reside  in  the  second  district.  The  injustice  and 
inequality  thus  inv(>lvcd  are  oj)erating  strongly  in  inducing  a  favor- 
able opinioiLof  the  consolidation  of  districts.  The  policy  of  consol- 
idation upon  grounds  of  economy  as  w-oll  as  justice  is  beginning  to 
be  perceived.  In  his  oflicial  return,  Kcv.  C.  E.  Fcrrin,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Ilinesbnrgh,   a  very  judicious  and  eflScient  officer,  says  : 

"If  a  district  has  graded  sci:ools,  and  these  schools  are  not  co- 
'*  terminous,  or  of  equal  length,  may  they  not  make  the  average 
"attendance  for  each  separate,  and  then  add  these  averages  for  the 
"  averages  of  the  district  ? 

"The  defraying  of  all  the  expenses  of  the  schools,  including  fuel, 
"  board  of  teachers,  <S:c.,  has  so  swelled  the  school  taxes,  that  the 
"ine(iuality  of  the  taxes  in  the  different  districts  becomes  more 
"  apparent,  and  the  people  begin  to  inquire  it  these  burdens  cannot 
'*  be  maJe  equal.  The  most  wealthy  agricultural  districts  are  likely 
"  to  have  the  smaller  number  of  scholars,  and  can  get  along  with  a 
"  less  expensive  school.  In  some  districts  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  will 
"  suffice,  while  in  others,  the  tax  must  be  as  high  as  forty  per  oent 
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"  The  people  are  discussing  the  plan  of  making  the  whole  town 
"into  one  district,  and  have  the  schools  on  the  graded  system,  with 
"  a  high  school  at  the  centre.  If  we  attempt  tliis,  can  you  suggest  a 
"  plan  to  equalize  the  property  now  owned  by  the  several  districts  ? 
"  Is  there  a  better  plan  than  this  ?  Apf)()ini  commissioners  to  ap- 
**  praise  the  property  of  each  district ;  then  out  of  the  assessed  tax 
"deduct  for  each  district  ton  i>er  cent,  ui'  the  value  of  its  property, 
"distributing  it  pro  rata  among  all  the  tax-payers  of  the  district. 
"  Let  this  be  done  for  ten  years,  and  then  each  district  and  eacli 
"tax-payer  will  have  received  a  consideration  equal  to  the  value  of 
"  their  interest  in  the  school  district  property." 

In  one  or  more  towns,  during  the  past  year,  movements  have  been 
taken  looking  towards  municipal  action  by  towns,  which  should 
abolish  all  divisions  into  districts,  and  out  of  all  tlie  <listricts  in 
town,  by  consolidation  form  a  single  district.  In  every  case,  I 
think,  the  movement  has  been  suspended,  because  it  was  supposed 
that  special  legislation  would  be  necessary  to  enable  a  town  either 
to  unite  in  one  all  of  its  districts,  or  to  make  distribution  of  the 
value  of  the  property  of  each  district. 

Under  the  General  School  Law  of  this  State,  towns  are  invested 
with  plenary  and  exclusive  power  to  control  tho  whole  matter  of 
district  divisions.  They  may  make  (mt  of  the  tt.Mritory  of  the  town 
few  or  many  districts.  They  may  change  the  limits  of  any,  may 
divide  any  one,  or  unite  any  two,  and  may  re-divide  the  territory  at 
any  time.  There  can  be  little  dt)ubt  then,  that  whatever  thr  law, 
and  a  practice  uniform  for  many  years,  has  allowed  towns  to  do 
with  reference  to  one  or  two  districts,  mav  as  well  be  di>ne  with  re- 
gard  to  fill.  Towns  must  have  power  to  consolidate  all  their  dis- 
tricts if  th-^'y  choose. 

And  the  proposition  in  regard  to  what  disposition  must  be  made 
of  the  property  of  each  school  district  does  not  seem  very  difficult. 
Districts,  as  such,  alone  have  ot  can  hav<'  any  contrf>l  over  the 
school  propcrt}'  of  such  districts,  so  long  as  they  retain  and  sustain 
their  district  organizations.  Towns  have  never,  under  the  laws, 
presumed  to  meddle  or  interfere  with  district  action  in  regard  to  the 
district  property.  A  town  may  unite  two  school  «listricts,  but  it 
never  will  undertake  to  dictate,  either  to  the  individual  districts  or 
the  joint  corporation  that  results  from  the  union  in  reference  to  tho 
district  property,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  district  property 
does  not  belong  to,  or  come  within  the  control  of  the  town.  If  then 
a  town  were  to  consolidate  all  of  its  schools  districts  into  one,  it 
would  seem  that,  although  the  voters  of  the  town  would  thus  all 
become  voters  in  the  school  meeting  of  the  resulting  joint  district, 
still  any  disposition  of  the  school  property  of  either  of  the  districts 
must  be  by  vote  in  school  meeting,  and  not  in  town  meeting.  In 
other  words,  all  responsibilities  of  each  individual  district  would 
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devolve  upon  or  attach  to  the  joint  or  consolidated  districts,  and  all 
district  property  by  the  act  of  consolidation  would  become  the 
property  of  the  consolidated  district,  to  be  disposed  of  in  its  discre* 
tion. 

No  necessity  for  special  legislation  is  apparent,  and  yet  a  general 
enactment  empowering  towns  to  consolidate  all  their  school  districts 
and  fixing  the  rule  for  the  distribution  of  the  district  property, 
would  save  possible  questions  in  the  future,  and  quiet  many  pre- 
sent doubts.  In  an  actual  case  that  came  within  my  knowledge  for 
advice  during  the  past  year,  I  suggested  that  all  district  property 
be  appraised  at  its  cash  value  by  three  disinterested,  non-resident 
citizens,  and  credited  in  each  district  pro  rata  upon  the  grand  list 
to  each  tax-payer,  that  the  value  of  the  district  property  bo  added 
to  the  amount  necessary  to  provide  school  houses  for  the  consolida- 
ted district,  and  taxes  assessed  for  the  same,  and  then  that  each 
tax-payer's  share  of  the  property  be  credited  to  him  on  the  account 
for  taxes. 

The  entire  abolition  of  the  district  system  and  the  disposition  of 
district   property   is  provided  for  in  one  of  our  sister  States   as 
follows  : 

"A  town  may  at  any  time,  abolish  the  school  districts  therein, 
"  and  shall  thereupon  forthwith  take  possession  of  all  the  school 
"  houses,  lands,  appurtenances  and  other  property  owned  and  used 
"  for  school  purposes,  which  such  district  might  lawfully  sell  and 
"  convey — the  pi  operty  so  tuken  shall  be  appraised  under  the  di- 
"  rection  of  the  town,  and  at  the  next  annual  assessment  thereafter, 
'*  a  tax  shall  be  levied  upon  the  whole  town  equal  to  the  amount  of 
**  said  aj)prai8al ;  and  there  shall  be  remitted  to  the  tax-payers  of 
"  each  district,  the  said  appraised  value  of  its  property  tlius  taken. 
**  Or  the  diflerencc  in  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  several  dis- 
'*  tricts  may  be  adjusted  in  any  other  manner  agreed  upon  by  the 
"  parties  in  interest.'* 

but  the  discussion  of  this  important  topic  cannot  well  bo  contin- 
ued now. 

A  STATE  SYSTEM  OF  NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

On  no  one  point  in  the  whole  field  of  educational  thought  and 
labor  has  there  been  so  unanimous  a  concurrence  of  opinion,  among 
the  truest  and  best  friends  of  education,  as  in  reference  to  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  some  adequate  provision  for  the  professional 
teaching  and  training  of  teachers,  in  order  to  a  State  system  of 
education  that  shall  approximate  to  completeness.  This  is  not  only 
generally  true  of  the  country  at  large,  but  has,  within  the  last  few 
years,  become  eminently  true  of  our  own  State. 

For  several  years  now,  this,  as  an  existing  necessity,  has  had 
prominent  position  among  the  topics  of  oral  and  written  discussion 
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in  all  gathering  of  the  especial  friends  of  good  schools,  and  has 
been  continually  presented  in  the  annual  ofBcial  returns  of  the  Town 
Superintendents,  as  will  appear  from  an  inspection  of  quotations 
therefrom  in  the  Annual  Reports.  The  sentiment  favorable  to  such 
provisions  has  become  so  general  that  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
the  necessity  and  propriety  of  meeting  this  universally  acknow- 
ledged want  of  the  State  at  this  time.  Such  discussion  is  believed 
to  be  unnecessary.  So  very  general  and  so  sfrong  has  been  the 
movement  of  public  sentiment  in  this  direction  that  nearly  every 
-one  of  the  Northern  States  now  has  some  State  system  of  Normal 
instruction.  Vermont  stands  almost  alone  in  her  utter  destitution 
of  the  means  of  Normal  training's  and  the  time  Bcenis  fully  come 
when  this  whole  subject  should  be  fairly  considered. 

Two  leading  methods  of  securing  Normal  instruction  have  been 
tried  by  the  various  States.  One  method,  now  partially  in  use  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  is  to  select,  from  existing  Academies,  a 
limited  number  which  shall  be  publicly  designated  by  State  autho- 
rity, shall  receive  an  appropriation  from  the  State  funds  and  shall 
give  instruction  to  a  certain  number  of  the  teachers  upon  fixed  and 
easy  terms,  but  are  not  required  to  give  exclusive  attention  to  such 
course  of  instruction.  In  practice,  I  believe  it  to  be  generally 
found,  when  this  method  has  been  adopted,  that  the  Normal  train- 
ing of  teachers  is,  in  the  Academies  selected,  considered  rather  sub- 
orainate  and  interior  to  the  true  Academic  sphere  of  labor,  and  of 
necessity  the  quality  of  instruction  given  is  also  inferior,  and  thus 
the  system  has,  as  it  needs  must  have  done,  failed  measurably  in 
accomplishing  its  object.  Experience  has  not  commanded  this 
plan. 

Another,  and  the  more  common  method,  now  in  almost  universal 
use,  consists  in  the  establishment  and  support,  by  the  State,  of  State 
Normal  Schools,  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  teaching 
and  training  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  Many  of  these 
State  Normal  Schools  are  now  to  be  found,  and  are  doing  very  per- 
fect work.  Two  practical  objections  exist  to  this  last  plan,  not  to 
mention  others.  There  are  first,  the  great  expense  necessarily  in- 
volved, and  second,  the  evident  inadequacy  of  any  such  possible 
system  to  provide  a  sufficient  supply  ot  trained  teachers.  These 
objections  are  exemplified  by  the  four  Normal  Schools  of  Massachu- 
6ett8,  which  stand  confessedly  among  the  very  best  known  schools 
of  this  description.  The  four  schools  supply  in  each  year  probably 
less  than  two  hundred  graduates  at  an  expense  to  the  State  of  up- 
wards of  $130,  each — and  the  number  of  different  teachers  employ- 
ed in  that  State,  by  the  last  Report  being  7,367,  the  whole  number 
oCmdnstCB  would  constitute  a  small  fraction  over  2  1-2  per  cent 

I  hars  never  hitherto  urged  this  very  important  topic  in  the  Be- 
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ports,  because  in  the  first  place  the  public  mind  did  not  seem  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  in  the  second  place,  while  one  of  the  only  two  pre- 
valent systems  of  Normal  training  failed  in  practical  operation  to 
vindicate  its  own  suflficiency,  the  other  was  so  expensive  as,  in  the 
existing  state  of  public  opinion  in  this  State,  to  make  its  rejection 
sure.  And  while  Secretary  I  have  never  urged  any  project  that  I 
did  not  think  was  entirely  worthy  of  adoption,  and  was  also  likely 
to  be  adopted. 

Knowing  the  desirability  of  securing  the  necessary  Normal  train- 
ing by  the  adoption  of  some  method,  and  well  knowing  that  the 
matter  would  soon  present  itself  and  imperatively  demand  our 
action,  I  have  been  waiting  rather  in  hope  that  in  expectation,  that 
some  measurably  sufficient  and  yet  comparatively  inexpensive 
method  of  meeting  this  great  and  known  want  might  be  discovered. 

I  take  therefore  the  sincerest  pleasure  in  being  able  to  infom^ 
your  Honorable  Board,  that,  at  last,  the  way  seems  open  for  the  in- 
auguration and  establishment,  in  all  probability  of  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  State  Normal  instruction,  that  shall  not  be  objectionable  on 
account  of  expense,  and  that  will  give,  in  proportion  as  it  shall  be 
extended,  the  special  training  needed  for  our  teachers,  and  at  the 
same  time  accomplish  a  good  educational  work  in  another  direc- 
tion. 

I  have  received  a  written  proposition  from  the  Trustees  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  one  uf  the  best  existing  Academies,  offering  to  the 
State  the  use  of  their  school  building,  apparatus  and  appurtenances 
for  the  carrying  on  of  a  Normal  School,  under  certain  conditions 
which  are  specified  in  the  proposition. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  offer  referred  to: — 

A  plan  for  bringing  the  Orange  County  Grammar  School  under 
the  supervision  and  patronage  of  the  State,  as  a  State  Normal 
School. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Orange  County  Grammar  School  will  grant 
the  use  of  their  school  property  to  the  State  for  a  Normal  School  on 
the  conditions  following: — 

1st.  The  Trustees  of  the  school  will  retain  the  control  of  all  their 
school  property,  and  the  right  to  determine  the  rate  of  tuition. 

2nd.  The  Trustees  will  ask  the  Board  of  Education  to  nominate 
a  principal  teacher  for  the  school,  and  will  pledge  themselves  to 
employ,  as  principal,  no  person  not  so  nominated  by  the  Board  of  • 
Education. 

3rd.  The  Principal  shall  be  allowed  to  select  his  assistant  teachers- 
and  to  provide  for  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

4th.  The  Trustees  will  allow  the  Board  of  Education  to  arrange 
the  course  of  study  for  the  school,  and  wholly  to  control  the  exami^ 
nations  for  admission  to  the  courses,  and  for  graduation  from  them,. 
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and  the  giving  of  certificates.  Provided  that  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished a  course  of  study  including  all  the  branches  required  by  law 
to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  Vermont,  and  a  course  of 
higher  studies  requiring  at  least  one  full  year  for  its  completion, 
and  that  certificates  of  graduation  be  granted  to  all  who  have 
passed  the  required  examinations  in  eiti^er  course,  but  none  shall 
be  examined  for  graduation  in  the  higher  course,  till  they  have 
passed  all  the  examinations  of  the  lower  course. 

5th.  The .  certificates  of  graduation  from  the  first  course  shall  be 
constituted  licenses  to  teach  in  any  common  school  in  the  State  for 
five  years  from  the.  date  thereof;  and  certificates  of  graduation  from 
the  higher  course  shall  be  constituted  perpetual  licenses  to  teach  in 
the  common  schools  of  Vermont. 

6th.  Persons  presenting  themselves  for  that  purpose  at  any  re- 
gular examination  for  graduation,  may,  on  payment  of  a  reasonable 
fee,  be  examined  in  the  studies  of  the  first  course,  or  of  both  courses; 
and,  in  case  of  passing  a  satisfactory  examination,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  certificate  of  that  fact,  which  certificates  shall  have  the  same 
effect  as  those  before  described. 

Ith.  The  Trustees  will  demand  that  the  Board  of  Education,  by 
some  of  its  members,  or  by  visitors  duly  appointed  by  them,  attend 
the  examinations  for  graduation  and  determine  who  shall  receive 
certificates,  and  also  visit  and  examine  the  school  at  least  twice  a 
year  on  other  occasions. 

8th.  The  Trustees  will  demand  that  the  Board  of  Education  pub- 
lish annually  a  report  of  the  school,  its  condition  and  workings,  the 
time  of  commencing  terms  and  the  requirements  for  admission. 

9th.  The  Trustees  will  pledge  themselves  to  keep  the  buildings 
occupied  by  the  school  in  good  repair. 

Such  is  the  proposition  that  has  been  made,  and  it  aflbrds  a  most 
desirable  opportunity  for  the  State  to  make,  and  at  very  little  ex- 
pense to  itself,  an  experimental  trial  in  the  prosecution  of  an  object 
that  must  very  soon  receive  attention.  If  the  proposition  be  not 
accepted,  the  time  is  now  close  at  hand  when,  in  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  a  public  sentiment  already  in  existence,  and  rapidly  taking 
form,  the  State  will  be  compelled  by  a  widely  prevalent  apprecia- 
tion of  its  necessity,  to  adopt  and  sustain  some  system  of  State 
Normal  Instruction,  and  whatever  may  be  its  character,  it  must  at 
first  be  very  much  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  and  that  a  very 
costly  one.  To  organize  an  independent  Normal  School  with  the 
necessary  buildings,  equipments,  teachers  and  grounds,  and  carry 
it  on  for  a  single  year  can  scarcely  cost,  at  the  least,  less  than 
$25,000.  But  here  is  an  opportunity  to  step  into  the  immediate  use 
of  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  well-appointed  Normal  School,  and  this^ 
as  it  may  be  said,  without  any  expense  at  all. 
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It  is  not  improper  to  say  here,  that  the  Orange  County  Grammar 
School  is  located  at  Randolph,  has  an  excellent  school  building, 
well  situated  and  nearly  new,  in  a  quiet  and  high-toned  community; 
and  has  for  several  years  been  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward 
Conant,  one  of  our  most  thoughtful  and  successful  teachers,  who  is 
himself  personally  acquainted  with  the  capacities  as  well  as  the 
deficiencies  of  State  Normal  Schools  as  conducted  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Conant  has  given  his  life  to  teaching,  and  mainly  in  this  State,  and 
is  not  only  heartily  engaged  in  this  movement,  but  has  been  active- 
ly instrumental  in  effecting  the  presentation  of  this  proposition. 

As  I  have  before  observ^ed,  in  other  States  the  effort  has  already 
been  made  to  engraft  upon,  or  add  to,  the  established  course  of  study 
in  the  academies  already  fully  engaged  in  carrying  on  their  own 
appropriate  work,  a  course  of  normal  training  for  teachers  But  in 
every  instance  tlie  experiment,  however  promising  at  first,  has 
resulted  in  feilure.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  anything  but  failure 
should  come  from  an  effort  to  conjoin  two  courses  of  study  so  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature  and  in  the  objects  aimed  at,  as  are  a  course 
of  academic  and  ornamental  training,  and  a  course  of  thorough 
•normal  discipline.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  plan  presented  pro- 
poses no  such  unnatural  or  impossible  junction  ;  neither  does  it 
contemplate  the  subordination  or  subjection  of  the  normal  to  the 
academic  course,  but  it  proposes  to  make  the  thorough  education 
and  training  of  teachers  its  sole  and  exclusive  object ;  as  fully  so 
as  is  done  in  the  normal  schools  of  any  State. 

It  has  often  been  urged  in  these  reports  that  the  multiplicity  of 
academies,  so  called,  in  this  State  has  constituted  one  of  the  most 
serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  general  and  progressive  improve- 
ment of  the  common  schools.  Assuming  to  teach,  literally  every 
thing,  from  the  branches  that  belong  especially  to  the  infant  school 
to  those  that  occupy  the  highest  place  in  a  proper  academic  couKse, 
they  have  signally  failed  in  many  cases  to  do  well  any  portion  of 
their  attempted  work,  but  have  served  to  divert  public  attention 
from  the  Common  schools,  and  depriving  them  of  their  share  of  tlie 
public  interest,  have  very  seriously  injured  them. 

This  subject  was  presented  to  the  friends  of  education  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Teacher's  Association  a  few  years  since,  by  Mr,  J. 
K.  Colby  of  St.  Johnsbury,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  success- 
ful teachers  of  Vermont  academies,  and  a  man  remarkable  for  cau- 
tion and  judgment.  Rather  than  to  comment  on  the  topic  I  prefer 
to  re-produce  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Colby,  He  has  been  recently  taken 
from  us,  and  has  gone  to  his  reward.  His  memory  and  his  words 
will  ever  be  his  best  monument : 
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VERMONT  ACADEMIES. 

AN  ESSAY  1>Y  J.  K.  COLLY. 

At  tho  last  aimiuil  niccting  of  this  Association,  a  year  ago,  the 

following  resolution  was  referred  t:>  tlie  Executive  Committee,  with 

instructions  to  provide  for  its  coi  s'deration  during  the  sessions  of 

the  present  meeting : 

*'Bfsf»JrtiJ,  That  our  Aciideraifs  >voul(l  imre  effectmilly  serve  tie  cause  of  eda- 
cation  by  insisting  that  all  peri^ons  admitted  as  scliolurs  shall  lavvf  made  definite 
acquisitions,  and  by  ascertaining  the  fact  by  actual  examinatic  n. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  this  committee,  I  am  to  furnish 
a  brief  introduction  to  the  discussion  of  this  resolution,  and  in  so 
doing  it  is  not  my  purpose,  as  time  will  not  permit,  to  present  the 
various  considerations  that  might  be  offered  for,  or  against^  its  pro- 
positions, but  leaying  that  to  others,  I  shall  merely  indicate  a  few 
things  respecting  the  condition  and  relations  of  these  schools,  that 
inQSt  necessarily  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  estimating  the  uiUity, 
and  especially  the  practicabiliiy  of  the  measure  in  question. 

The  academies  in  Vermont,  more  numerous,  and  better  patronized 
it  is  confidently  believed,  in  proportion  to  our  wealth  and  popula- 
'tion,  than  similar  institutions  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union  which, 
at  the  same  time  supports  a  system  of  common  school  education, 
farniflh  not  only  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  existence  among  us  of  a 
generous  and  high  appreciation  of  popular  education,  but  at  the 
same  time  A  no  less  manifest  pr^)of  of  indifference  to ^  and  neglect  of, 
the  obvious  and  necessary  means  required  to  make  such  education 
either  economical  or  universal. 

No  one  familiar  with  our  educational  affairs  during  the  last  twen- 
tj-five  years,  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
academies  and  private  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  State  ;  until,  in 
place  of  a  single  Orammar  School  for  eacli  Countv,  witli  here  and 
there  a  similar  school  established  through  the  liberality  of  some 
wealthy  friends  of  education,  we  have  now  in  every  important  vil- 
lage an  incorporated  academy,  and  in  almost  every  nnimportmd 
village,  eitlwr  an  incorporated  academy  or  an  intermittent  select 
school.  A  large  majority  of  these,  as  a  necessary  means  of  procur- 
ing support,  are  opened  to  scholars  of  all  ages  and  grades  of  profi- 
ciency. In  their  advertisements  soliciting  public  favor,  they  pro- 
pose to  give  instruction  in  almost  every  department  of  learning, 
from  the  stndies  of  the  primary  school  up  to  and  through  the  whole 
ran^e  of  subjects  embraced  in  a  liberal  education. 

Now  whatever  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  multiplication 
of  academies,  whatever  the  real  or  imagined  inadequacy  of  common 
schools  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  common  people,  that  has  prompted 
them,  in  this  way,  to  supplement  the  deficiency,  or  whether,  as  is 
doubtless  true,  the  fact  has  other  and  a  variety  of  causes,  one  thing 
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is  especially  obvious^  that  these  academies^  and  our  private  schools  gen-^ 
erdhjj  are  not  in  harmony  and  effective  co-operation  with  our  other 
educational  institxdionSy  either  those  above^  or  those  below  them. 

I  wish  not,  however,  to  be  understood  as  attributing  this  want  of 
harmony  and  co-operation  to  any  fault  or  agency  of  either  the  trus- 
tees or  teachers  of  these  intermediate  schools  ;  I  speak  of  it  as  a 
fact  necessarily  incidental  to  our  hitherto  ill-adjusted,  or  rather  un- 
adjusted, modes  of  education  in  Vermont. 

As  has  been  already  said,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  patron- 
age essential  to  their  subsistence,  and  oftentimes,  also,  for  accom- 
plishing the  main  object  for  which  they  were  created,  they  receive 
scholars  of  all  ages  and  grades  of  attainment.  Not  nnfrequently 
the  larger  portion  of  the  scholars  found  in  some  of  them  during  the 
w^inter  and  summer  terms,  and  in  others  during  all  terms,  are  qual- 
ified to  pursue  nothing  beyond  the  elementary  studies  of  the  district 
schools  ;  and  while  in  as  far  as  they  train  them  in  these  branches, 
And  train  them  wetl^  they  deserve  well  of  their  patrons  and  those 
'entrusted  to  their  care,  yet,  inasmuch  as  in  so  doing  they  not  unfre- 
quently  withdraw  from  the  common  schools  the  material  and  influ" 
<ence  essential  to  its  respectability  and  efficiency  throughout  an  entire, 
-community,  they  so  far  hinder,  rather  than  help,  the  cause  of  gen- 
eral education.  Hence,  not  nnfrequently,  in  some  of  our  large  vil* 
lages  where  academies  have  been  located,  there  have  been  found, 
And,  I  presume,  may  still  be  found,  some  of  the  very  poorest  speci- 
mens of  the  common  school ;  and  perhaps  it  is  true,  as  has  been 
sometimes  alleged,  that  the  comparatively  cheap  facilities  which  the 
academies  of  Vermont  furnish  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  more  wealthy  and  influential  portion  of  the  community,  consti- 
tute one  of  the  prominent  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  our 
•common  schools. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  this  way  onlyy  or  perhapb  chiefly,  that  the 
academy  fails  to  co-operate  with  the  lower  grade  of  schools  in  the 
work  of  general  education,  and  especially  in  promoting  that  kind 
and  degree  of  education  most  needed  in  the  every-daji  business  of 
life. 

For  while,  ;t.s  lias  just  been  said,  the  academies  open  their  doors 
tc  a  large  class  of  scholars  qualified  to  prosecute  nothing  beyond 
the  common  branches  taught  in  the  lower  grade  of  schools,  they 
neither  intend,  nor  are  able  to  give  these  primary  studies  any 
prominent  or  permanent  place  in  their  teaching.  A  natural  tendency 
to  work  in  their  appropriate  sphere — a  necessity  also  of  classifica- 
tion, tliat  must  ultimately  bring  together  scholars  of  various  ages 
and  attainments — and  more  than  all,  the  ambition  of  scholars  to  be 
in  advanced  classes,  prevent  the  adaptation  of  studies  to  the  wants 
of  this  class  of  students ;  and  hence,  however  good  the  instruction 
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may  be  for  those  qualified  to  receive  it,  they  profit  little  by  it.  The 
majority  of  them,  however,  seldom  fail  to  acquire  an  intense  convio- 
iion,  (as  I  apprehend  most  teachers  can  testify),  that  having  been 
two  or  three  terms  at  the  academy  they  must  never  degrade  them- 
selves by  returning  to  the  dull  and  vulgar  studies  of  the  common 
school. 

Now  it  is  just  here,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  our  academies  become, 
unintentionally,  a  fruitful  source  of  injury  to  the  common  school. 
For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  large  number  of  those  scholars 
that  swell  the  attendance  at  our  academies  during  the  Spring  and 
Pall,  return  to  the  district  school  for  the  Winter  term. 

They  naturally  wish  to  prosecute  the  studies  commenced  at  these 
liigher  schools,  and  constituting  generally  the  more  intelligent,  in- 
iereating  and  apparently  the  more  important  part  of  the  teacher's 
'Charge,  they  seldom  fail  to  procure  the  introduction  of  the  studies 
and  text-books  of  the  academies  into  the  district  school.  These 
'Studies,  once  introduced,  in  various  ways  which  need  not  here  be 
enumerated,  soon  engross  the  larger  share  of  the  time  devoted  to 
recitation  and  illustration,  and  by  degrees,  through  neglect,  the 
dementary  branches,  such  as  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  and  similar 
kranches,  lose  their  respectability  and  importance  in  the  estimation 
of  the  school ;  and  very  soon  it  happens,  that  scarcely  any  one's 
children,  either  in  their  own  or  their  parents'  estimation,  need  any 
further  instruction  in  these  things.  In  this  way  the  academy  has 
been  gradually  modifying  the  character  and  diminishing  the  useful- 
ness of  the  common  school.  It  has  diverted  from  the  study  of  the 
primary  branches,  the  fundamental  and  essential  branches  of  every 
scholar's  education,  a  large  portion  of  our  youth  who  have  hitherto 
rec<>ived  no  careful  training  in  them.  The  result  is,  that  large 
numbers  of  our  youth,  wholly  dependent  on  the  common  schools  for 
their  education,  are  failing  to  acquire  in  it  ability  to  read,  xorite  and 
9p&l,  sufficient  to  save  them  from  pity  or  ridicule,  whenever  their 
proficiency,  or  rather  tlieir  deficiency  in  them  is  put  upon  exhibi- 
tion. And  yet  these  same  scholars  may  often  be  found  studying, 
or  attempting  to  study,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Algebra, 
or  whatever  happens  to  be  taught  in  the  academy  or  select  school. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  objecting  to  the  introduction 
of  these  or  any  other  class  of  studies  into  the  common  schools,  so 
fast  and  so  far  as  the  actual  wants  and  capacities  of  the  scholars 
attending  them  require  ;  but  when,  as  it  frequently  happens,  a  ma- 
jority of  those  prosecuting  thcFC  higher  studies  in  the  common  school 
are  found  incapable  of  reading  decently,  of  spelling  corret-tly  a  large 
portion  of  the  words  used  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  the  family  or 
school-room,  or  composing  properly  and  writing  legibly  the  ordinary 
communfeatiotns  of  business  and  friendship  required  in  the  current 
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tranfiactions  of  every-day  life,  their  course  of  study — to  say  the 
least  of  it — seems  to  be  ill-suited  to  qualify  them  to  meet  the  de- 
mands which  the  future  will  necessarily  make  upon  them. 

So  far  the  relation  of  our  academies  to  the  common  school.  It 
was  my  purpose  to  say  something  upon  their  relation  and  connexion 
with  the  colleges  above  them,  but  time  will  only  permit  me  to  add^ 
in  addressing  those  especially  who  like  myself  labor  in  these  high 
schools,  that  in  the  performance  of  that  specific  work,  entrusted 
almost  wholly  to  us — the  preparation  of  students  for  the  college  course 
— we  fail  to  come  up  to  the  standard  which  we  ought  to  attain  ; 
and  in  saying  this  I  speak  from  a  consciousness  of  my  own,  rather 
than  from  knowledge  of  others'  deficiencies  in  this  particular.  If 
they  are  exempt  from  the  same,  I  heartily  congratulate  them  upon 
their  more  comfortable  condition.  Something,  however,  may,  and 
ought  to  be  said,  to  excuse  our  academies  for  their  imperfect  work 
in  this  direction  ;  for  "Non  omnes  omnia  possunt" — "A  Jack  at  all 
trades  is  good  at  none,''  which  should  mean,  when  applied  to 
teachers  in  our  academies,  that  if  they  be  required  to  teach  every- 
thing in  some  shape,  they  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  teach  anything 
very  well. 

The  resolution,  before  us,  if  I  understand  its  intent,  was  designed 
to  call  attention  and  suggest,  if  possible,  some  remedy  for  this  ill- 
a^usted  or  rather  unadjusted  distribution  of  labor  between  higher 
and  lower  grades  of  schools.  And  in  discussing  it,  two  questions 
present  themselves.  1st,  Would  the  measure  proposed  be  useful  t 
And  2d,  Is  it  practicable  ? 

In  estimating  its  utility  we  must  take  into  account  its  influence 
both  upon  the  academy  and  the  common  schools.  That  it  would 
greatly  simplify  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  teachers'  labors  in 
our  academies  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Whatever  tends  to  facilitate 
classification  upon  the  basis  of  attainments  and  thereby  reduce  the 
number  of  topics  upon  which  he  must  give  instruction,  and  espe* 
cially  when,  as  at  the  present  time,  these  are  so  numerpirs  that  few 
teachers  can  make  more  than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  most 
of  them,  will  at  tlie  same  time  tend  to  elevate  the  standard  of  aca- 
demical education 

Its  influence  upon  the  Common  School  would  in  the  end,  no 
doubt,  prove  beneficial  also.  This,  however,  we  predicate  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  standard  of  attainments  to  be  required  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Academy  shall  be  one  embracing  specific  and  thorough 
discipline  in  the  elementary  studies  usually  prescribed  as  the  sphere 
of  teaching  in  the  Common  Schools.  It  would  tend^  by  the  tempo- 
rary exclusfon  of  a- class  of  scholars  from  the  Academy,  to  concen- 
trate the  efforts  of  all  classes  upon  the  improvement  of  the  Coccmon 
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Schools,  ftnd  this,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  the  mainspring  of  efficiency 
which  this  institution  in  Vermont  needs  at  the  present  time. 

But,  admitting  the  utility  of  the  measure,  is  it  practicable  ?  I  ap- 
prehend not — certainly,  not  immediately  ;  nor  ultimately  except  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  Four-jfifths,  at  least,  of  all  our  Academies  in 
Vermont  are  destitute  of  funds  and  rely  wholly  upon  tuition  for 
support.  Their  teachers  have  only  a  temporary  interest  in  them. 
They  are  generally  graduates  of  Colleges — candidates  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions  who  find  it  convenient  or  necessary  to  replenish 
their  scanty  resources  by  one  or  two  years  service  wherever  honor- 
able and  useful  employment  promises  to  give  them  the  largest  com- 
pensation. They  could  hardly  be  expected  to  undertake  the  appli- 
cation of  any  such  rule  of  admission  to  these  schools  as  would  de- 
feat the  immediate  object  sought  in  their  connexion  with  them.  A 
very  limited  number  of  our  Academies,  however,  might  safely  insti- 
tute such  a  rule  of  admission.  Having  other  resources  than  tuition 
for  present  support,  they  ^could  survive  its  immediate  results  and 
live  both  to  elevate  the  standard  of  academical  education  and  reap 
an  ample  reward  for  whatever  pecuniary  sacrifice  the  experiment 
in  its  nrst  results  might  cost  them.  Upon  them  the  undertaking 
must  be  devolved. 

I  trust  that  co  one  will  infer  from  what  has  been  said,  that  I  am 
disposed  to  disparage  the  general  character  of  the  Common  Schools 
and  Academies  of  our  State.  Norwithstanding  these  many  defi- 
ciencies, the  Academies  of  Vermont  will  not,  I  am  confident,  suffer 
in  a  comparison  to-day  with  those  of  any  other  State.  They  are  too 
many  in  number,  and  like  the  Colleges  above  them,  they  stand  in 
the  way  of  each  other's  usefulness  and  elevation — and  if  any  expe- 
dient can  be  devised  by  which  half  the  nimaber  of  both  could  be  ex- 
tinguished and  their  endowments  and  patronage  concentrated  upon 
the  rest,  "  it  were  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  as  pro- 
mising more  for  the  interest  of  education  in  the  State  than  any  other 
obvious,  practicable  measure  whatever. 

Such  words  of  truth  and  soberness  from  one  whose  character  and 
experience  enabled  him  to  know  the  trujLh  of  what  he  said,  are 
well  worthy  of  serious  considerations. 

Few  as  yet  have  ever  fully  appreciated  the  extent  to  which  this 
State  has  suffered  from  the  multiplication  of  her  Academies.  Grad- 
uating annually,  in  all  probability,  from  all  the  colleges  which  her 
young  men  attended,  less  than  half  a  hundred,  at  one  time  eighty- 
two  Academies  were  reported  in  our  Statistical  returns.  And 
while,  in  her  last  report  the  State  of  Massachusetts  reports  fifty- 
nine  Academies.    Vermont  in  the  last  year  reports  sixtynsix. 

No  intelligent  friend  of  education  in  our  State  doubts  or  can 
dcmbt  but  that  as  Mr.  Colby  says,  "  If  any  expedient  can  be  devised, 
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".  by  which  half  the  number  could  be  extinguished,  and  their  endow- 
"  ments  and  patronage  concentrated  upon  the  rest,"  good  effects  to 
the  general  cause  of  education  would  result. 

The  number  of  these  Academies  has  already  been  diminished  in 
this  State  in  a  few  years  twenty-five  per  cent,  by  the  substitution 
for  them  in  various  localities  of  Graded  Schools. 

Now  if  the  proposition  to  change  one  of  the  best  of  the  remain- 
ing Academies  into  a  true  Normal  School  is  accepted,  under  appro- 
priate legislation,  and  the  plan,  upon  trial,  succeeds,  then  another 
and  another  can  be  changed,  till  in  every  one  of  the  Counties  in  the 
State  will  be  fairly  supplied  with  a  most  necessary  agency  in  her 
educational  field. 

A  very  natural  inquiry  will  suggest  itself,  in  connection  with  the 
proposition  made,  as  to  what  compensation  on  Academy,  thus  yield- 
ing the  use  of  its  property  to  the  State  without  any  pecuniary  ap- 
propriation in  return,  can  hope  to  receive.  The  answer  to  this  is  to 
be  found,  in  the  fact  that,  in  return  for  *he  proposed  change,  the 
power  to  bestow  upon  the  graduates  diplomas  that  will  avail  as 
certificates  for  teachers  running  five  years  or  perpetually,  is  ex- 
pected to  operate  as  a  sufficient  inducement  to  attract  large  num- 
bers of  the  tiioughtful  and  studious  who  may  intend  to  become  pro- 
fessional teachers,  and  by  their  certificates  will  be  relieved  from  the 
annoyance  of  yearly  examinations. 

This  proposition  is  not  based  upon  an  entirely  noval  idea,  for  the 
consummation  of  some  such  plan  h&s  been  in  constant  contempla- 
tion for  several  years,  and  it  is  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  that  I 
commend  the  plan  most  heartily  and  hopefully  to  the  attention  and 
approval  of  your  Honorable  Board. 

THE  AUTHORIZED  LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

Another  topic  that  will  commend  itself  to  the  early  and  earnest 
attention  of  the  Board  is  that  of  the  authorized  list  of  school  text 
books.  Uupon  the  organization  of  the  Board  in  1856  it  was  found 
that  an  almost  incredible  diversity  of  school  books,  was  causing  a 
good  deal  of  embarrassment  in  the  practical  working  of  the  system. 
This  diversity  was  greatly  and  unnecessarily  increasing  the  number 
of  classes  in  the  schools,  and  thus  diminishing  their  efficiency  and, 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  causing  to  parents  a  great  and  useless  ex- 
pense.* There  was  no  existing  authority  whose  duty  it  was  to  direct 
or  control  the  selection  of  books.  Each  Superintendent  and  each 
teacher  advised  the  use  of  such  books  as  pleased  him,  and  the 
schools  were  filled  with  specimens  of  all  the  school  books  extant, 
and  all  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  schools  and  to  the  pecuniary 
loss  of  the  tax-payers. 

After  a  protracted  discussion  of  the  matter  before  the  public^  in 
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the  year  1868,  by  act  of  the  Legislature  the  Board  of  Education 
was  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  selection  of  school  books 
and  publish  the  same,  and  it  was  provided  that  when  such  list 
should  be  selected  and  published,  it  should  thereupon  become  au- 
thoritative and  binding;  and  no  other  books  than  those  thus  select- 
ed could  legally  be  recommended  for  use  in  the  schools  by  teachers 
•r  Superintendents  or  the  Board. 

The  Board  proceeded  to  make  the  selection  thus  required  and 
from  the  12th  of  January,  1859,  to  the  present  time,  the  list  thus 
selected  has  retained  its  place  in  our  schools,  and  as  a  result,  quite 
a  general  uniformity  of  books  has  prevailed. 

This  authorization  to  make  a  selection  of  books  met  with  great 
opposition,  and  after  the  selection  was  made,  it  encountered  a  very 
bitter  hostility  for  many  months,  but  in  a  year  or  two  it  was  not 
only  quietly  acquiesced  in,  but  received  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
very  favorable  consideration.  So  true  was  this,  that  at  the  session 
of  1863,  the  time  during  which  the  authorized  list  of  books  was 
to  be  binding,  was  without  a  word  of  opposition  extended  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1867.  And,  after  it  had  gone  into  successful  operation,  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  education  elsewhere,  and 
several  attempts  to  secure  similar  legislation  were  made  in  other 
States. 

The  time  limited  therein  for  the  termination  of  the  binding  force 
of  this  law  will  expire  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1867,  now  close 
at  hand,  and  unless  some  legislative  action  is  had  at  the  approach- 
ing session,  we  shall  of  necessity  be  forced  back  to  the  condition  of 
indescribable  confusion  in  school  books  which  existed  before  the 
establishment  of  the  authorized  selection  of  books. 

There  is  quite  a  general  sentiment,  especially  amony  the  teach- 
ers, in  favor  of  a  thorough  revision  of  the  authorized  list.  While 
many  of  the  text  books  selected  have  given  satisfaction,  some  of 
them  are  much  disliked.  And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
we  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  the  selection  was  made. 
Similar  attempts  to  establish  an  authoritative  list  had  failed  in  other 
States  where  they  had  been  frequently  made  ;  and  the  Board  were 
disposed  to  proceed  with  great  caution.  In  reference  to  several 
text  books  that  were  found  to  have  been  extensively  introduced 
into  the  schools,  the  Board  determined  to  include  them  in  the  list 
which  was  to  be  the  first  list  of  the  kind  established  in  the  State, 
with  little  reference  to  their  intrinsic  worth,  and  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  any  change  of  these  books  would  cause  an  expense  that 
would  more  than  countervail  any  possible  benefit  that  could  result 
therefrom. 

All  of  the  books  mentioned  in  the  authorized  list  have  now  been 
ii^  use  in  the  schools  for  eight  years,  and  some  of  them  for  a  much 
ODger  time. 
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Within  the  last  few  years,  numerous  aud  valuable  improvements 
have  been  introduced  into  the  school  books  used  in  connection 
with  all  of  the  studies  required  in  the  schools;  and  an  opportunity 
is  now  offered  to  make  a  selection  of  school  books  that  shall  rest 
entirely  upon  the  real  merits  of  the  books.  There  is  within  my  own 
knowledge  and  within  the  knowledge  of  members  of  the  Board,  a 
very  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  very  many  of  our  best  teachers 
that  a  new  selection  should  be  made  in  the  books  relating  to  one  or 
two  of  the  leading  branches  of  study. 

So  great  is  the  dissatisfaction  with  some  of  these  books,  on  the 
part  of  many  teachers,  that  unless  a  change  of  the  list  shall  bring" 
some  relief  there  is  great  danger  of  a  general  and  increasing  disre- 
gard of  the  law. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  earnest  hope  that  the  influence  of 
your  Honorable  Board  may  be  exerted  to  secure  the  revision  of  the 
authorized  list  of  books,  by  the  passage  of  the  necessary  enactments 
at  the  approaching  session  of  the  Legislature. 

BRANCHES  NOT  REQUIRED  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  while  in  otlier  States,  the  established 
courses  of  study  have  been  from  time  to  time  enlarged  in  their 
scope,  and  variously  extended,  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing 
educational  demands  of  the  prevalent  public  sentiment;  in  our  own 
State,  the  requirements  of  the  law  have  remained  unchanged,  with 
one  exception,  for  more  than  half  a  century.  A  few  years  since  a 
change  was  made  in  tlie  general  law  by  which  instruction  was  re- 
quired in  the  Geography,  History  and  Constitution  of  our  State. 
Now  while  the  rudiments  of  a  common  school  culture,  with  what- 
ever changes  of  method,  must  remain  essentially  the  same  in  char- 
acter for  many  years,  it  requires  little  consideration  to  convince 
any  fair  mind  that  no  school  system  can  adapt  itselt  to  the  changing^ 
and  growing  wants  of  the  communities  for  whose  benefit  it  is  estab- 
lished, without  occasional  and  progressive  enlargements  of  its 
scope,  and  proportionate  additions  to  its  course  of  studies. 

An  examination  will  show  that  several  topics  which  have  promi- 
nent  positions  in  the  list  of  subjects  in  which  instruction  is  required 
by  law  in  other  States  are  not  mentioned  at  all  among  the  legal 
requirements  of  our  State  school  law.  The  enlargement  of  the 
scope  of  our  common  schools  by  adding  somewhat  to  the  list  of 
branches  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given  and  thus  imperatively 
requiring  instruction  in  those  topics  that  are  thus  added,  or  by 
allowing  instruction  in  them  under  certain  conditions,  would  do 
much  to  disarm  certain  objections  to  the  practical  working  of  our 
schools. 

The  exclusion  of  Physical  Geography,  Music,  Drawing,  Physiol* 
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<igy.  Composition  and  Book-keeping  from  the  legal  list  of  topics  of 
mstructiou  in  the  public  schools,  has  often  been  cited  as  sufficient 
inducement,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  public  schools, 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  multitude  of  private  and 
^lect  schools  that,  by  diverting  from  the  public  schools  the  interest 
and  the  patronage  of  influential  men,  have  much  obstructed  and  re- 
tarded the  improvement  of  the  appliances  and  agencies  of  popular 
education. 

Again,  it  is  often  alleged,  in  derogation  of  the  character  of  our 
public  schools,  that  the  diflferont  branches  are  taught  in  such  a  life- 
less and  ineffectual  manner,  and  with  such  remote  reference  to  the 
realization  of  any  immediate  and  practical  benefit  therefrom,  that 
many  a  child  spends  the  whole  of  his  school  life  in  the  diligent  and 
apparently  successful  pursuit  of  the  so-called  common  branches 
and  yet  his  Geography  gives  him  little  knowledge  of  his  own  coun- 
try or  of  the  world  at  large,  that  is  beneficial  in  the  way  of  expan- 
sion or  improvement ;  his  English  Grammar  gives  him  no  ability  to 
write  or  speak  his  native  tongue,  that  is  of  actual  service  to  him  ; 
and  having  mastered  the  arithmetical  text-book,  he  remains  as 
before  incompetent  to  understand,  without  further  instruction,  or 
take  part  in  the  most  common  business  operations. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  all  the  common  and  graded 
schools  were  required  to  give  instruction  in  Book-keeping  and  Phys- 
ical Geography  and  in  Composition,  miAh  more  of  practical  benefit 
would  result  from  their  efforts.  And  if  by  a  change  of  law  all  the 
public  schools,  of  every  grade,  were  required,  whenever  the  District 
BO  order  by  vote,  to  furnish  adequate  instruction  in  Vocal  Music, 
Physiology  and  Drawing,  the  chief  ground  manifested  for  the  pre- 
ference of  private  and  select  schools  would  be  taken  away. 

It  may  be  remarked  also,  in  regard  to  the  topics  last  named,  that 
properly  used  they  may.  be  made  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon 
our  schools,  in  a  direction  where  such  influence  is  very  greatly 
needed. 

Whatever  agency  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  schools  of  the 
State,  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  elevate,  purify  and  refine  the 
character  of  the  children  who  attend  them,  nmst  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  tendencies  of  school  life,  be 
of  inestimable  value.  Many  of  the  evil  traits  of  character  exhib- 
ited by  school  children,  result  as  frequently  from  the  utter  neglect 
of  teachers  and  parents  to  induce  good  habits  of  thought  and  to 
inspire  with  pure  and  noble  feelings,  as  they  do  from  the  natural 
proclivities  to  wrong  and  vicious  courses  of  which  all  careless  and 
unruly  children  are  suspected.  But  let  Physical  Geography  throw 
■an  attractive  hue  over  the  study  of  Geography  as  commonly  pur- 
sued, by  turning  the  attention  of  children  towards  the  ingenuity, 
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the  majesty  and  the  exquisitely  beautiful  adaptation,  exhibited  in 
the  co-operating  agencies  of  the  winds  and  waters,  the  mountainB 
and  valleys;  the  rocks  and  the  deserts,  and  in  the  varieties  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life,  and  you  gain  a  power  to  speak  to  the  bouIb 
that  have  never  before  been  roused,  that  can  be  made  almost  to 
transform  the  very  natures  of  those  brought  under  such  influences. 
How  many  careless  and  idle  and  vicious  boys  grow  up  into  useless, 
harsh  and  vicious  men  from  being  neglected  in  early  years  in  regard 
to  a  right  cultivation  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head. 

The  future  of  the  adult  depends  vastly  more  upon  the  tastes  that 
are  fostered  or  neglected  in  early  years;  and  many  a  man  is  hard 
and  harsh,  and  with  no  susceptibility  to  the  refining  and  softening 
agencies  of  life,  simply  because  the  finer  and  softer  capabilities  of 
his  nature'have  been  allowed  to  slumber  through  all  the  days  of 
his  boyhood. 

The  cultivation  and  develop  :ment  in  early  life  of  those  capacities 
and  tastes,  that  will  in  tneir  very  developement  as  well  directly 
promote  individual  and  general  happiness  as  they  will  guard 
against  the  more  common  sources  of  unliappiness,  by  giving  a 
capacity  to  secure  the  highest  pleasure  in  the  quiet  pursuits  and 
enjoyments  of  the  home  circle,  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  conceiv- 
able importance. 

Why  not  then,  in  the  common  school,  let  Music  and  Drawing  be 
allowed  a  fair  chance  to  coj^tend  with  roughness,  coarseness  and 
profanity  in  obtaining  a  permanent  and  formative  power  over  the 
characters  of  the  children  of  our  State  ? 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing,  that  if,  as  is  so  often  said,  we  are  all  the 
creatures  of  habit,  the  statement  is  as  true  of  good  habits  as  it  is- 
of  bad  ones.  Many  a  hard  boy  loves  to  indulge  in  vulgar  and  pro- 
fane language  and  to  lounge  his  days  and  nights  away  in  all  acces- 
sible idling  places,  because  no  one  ever  taught  him  otherwise.  A 
boy  who  loves  to  sing  will  be  less  likely  to  swear,  and  one  who  can 
find  a  true  and  quiet  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his  natural  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art  by  developing  his  faculty 
for  drawing  in  his  own  ([uiet  and  pleasant  home  will  waste  little 
time  in  the  streets  or  the  groceries. 

1  most  earnestly  hope  that  a  modification  of  our  laws  will  enable 
the  schools  to  enlist  all  the  power  that  Music  and  Drawing,  and 
other  similar  agencies,  may  have  in  softening  and  purifying  the 
character  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools.. 

\  MODIFICATIONS  OF  LAW  llECOMMENDED. 

I  recommend  that  the  influence  of  your  Honorable  Board  be  ex- 
erted to  procure  the  following  changes  of  law: 
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Ist.  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  legally  empowered,  in  their 
discretion,,  from  time  to  time  to  accept  propositions  from  the  Trus- 
tees of  existing  Academies,  similar  to  the  proposition  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Orange  County  Grammar  School,  embodied  in  the  present 
Report,  by  which  the  gratuitous  use  of  their  school  property  may  be 
secured  for  the  State  for  a  teim  of  not  less  than  five  years,  and  that 
Buch  schools  shall  be  adopted  as  State  Normal  Schools  and  to  grant 
licenses  to  teach  in  the.schools  of  the  State  for  five  vears  or  more 
to  those  who  shall  graduate  from  such  schools,  providing  that  the 
number  of  schools  thus  selected  shall  not  exceed  six,  and  providing 
also  that  tlie  special  licences  thus  granted  shall  be  liable  to  revo- 
cation by  the  Board  for  the  same  causfs  assigned  in  the  general 
laws  for  the  revocation  of  ordinary  certificates  to  teachers. 

2d.  That  Physical  Geography,  Literary  Composition,  and  Book- 
keeping be  added  to  the  topics  specitied  in  the  general  law,  in 
which  instruction  shall  be  required  in  all  the  common  schools. 

3d.  That  Vocal  Music,  Physiology  and  Drawing  be  taught  in  all 
the  public  schools  of  every  grade,  whenever  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee, or  the  District  by  vote,  shall  so  direct. 

4th.  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  empowered  and  directed  to 
revise  the  existing  authorized  list  of  school  books,  and  to  make 
and  publish  an  authorized  list  of  text-books  to  be  used  in  all  the 
public  schools,  in  giving  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  study 
required  by  law  in  the  schools,  such  list  to  be  made  under  the  same 
provisions  which  governed  in  making  the  existing  list,  and  to  be  of 
binding  force  for  ten  years  from  the  time  of  its  publication. 

5th.  That  so  much  of  the  public  money  as  is  now  by  law  distrib- 
uted in  proportion  to  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  scholars, 
be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  attendance. 

Gth.  That  any  town,  at  a  town  meeting  legally  warned  for  that 
'  purpose,  may  by  a  majority  vote  direct  the  abolition  of  all  the 
school  districts  therein,  and  establish  a  method  of  disposition  of 
existing  school  property. 

7th.  That  all  Prudential  Committees  of  Districts,  except  in  Union 
Districts,  shall  consist  of  three  persons,  to  be  elected  at  the  next 
annual  school  meeting  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  respectively, 
and  thererfter,  one  member  of  such  committee  to  be  elected  annually 
and  to  hold  office  for  tiirce  years. 

8th.  That  the  law  be  so  amended  that  no  District  shall  receive 
any  share  of  the  public  money,  unless  there  shall,  during  the  year 
next  preceding  the  distribution  thereof,  have  been  kept  in  such 
District  a  school  for  the  term  of  four  months  sustained  by  other 
moneys  than  those  which  may  have  been  drawn  from  the  town 
treasury. 
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And  now  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed,  in  closing  this  report,  to  ex- 
press an  earnest  hope  that  the  present  educational  year,  already 
marked  by  the  complete  organization  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  and  the  State  Reform  School,  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices,  may,  by  necessary  legislation  and  your  action,  become 
still  more  memorable  as  the  year  in  which  a  judicious,  economical 
and  adequate  system  of  State  Normal  Instruction  shall  have  been 
inaugurated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  S.  ADAMS,  Secretary. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  BOIED. 


To  the  HonoToible  the  Legislature  of  t/ie  State  of  Vermont: 
Gentlemen : 

In  coDformity  to  Jaw,  the  Board  of  Education  herewith 
submit  their  Eleventh  Annual  Beport 

By  several  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  1866,  an  unusual 
amount  and  variety  of  duties  were  required  of  the  Board,  to  an  account 
of  the  performance  of  which  duties  this  Report  is  principally  devoted. 

One  of  those  laws  required  the  Board  to  arrange  two  courses  of 
study,  one  of  them  including  all  the  branches  required  to  be  taught 
in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State,  the  other  including,  in  addition  to 
those,  such  higher  English  branches  as  the  Board  should  deem  best 
adapted  for  use  in  the  advanced  classes ;  and  enacted  that  at  each 
Teachers'  Institute  there  should  be  held  an  examination,  in  either  or 
both  of  these  courses,  of  such  persons  as  should  present  themselves 
for  that  purpose,  who  should  receive  certificates  entitling  them  to  teach 
in  any  part  of  the  State,  for  the  term  of  five  or  of  fifteen  years,  as  they 
should  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  one  course  or  in  both.  As 
the  sessions  of  Teachers'  Institutes  were  to  commence  in  December 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Board  to  told  a  special  meeting  to  arrange  the  prescribed  courses  of 
study,  and  accordingly  a  meeting  was  held  at  St.  Johnsbury,  on  the 
5th  of  December,  1866. 

In  view  of  a  possible  conflict  in  the  practical  working  of  this  law 
and  that  for  the  estabiishment  of  Normal  Schools,  by  reason  of  the 
provision  that  certificates  of  precisely  the  same  character  and  scope 
might  be  granted  at  the  Institutes  as  at  the  Normal  Schools,  the  Board 
were  unanimously  and  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  examinations 
ought  to  be  quite  as  rigid  and  exacting  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
The  same  courses  of  study  were  therefore  arranged  with  reference  to 
both  classes  of  examinations,  as  follows : 

For  the  first  course,  candidates  must  be  examined  in  eight  distinct 
subjects,  and  t^e  examination  in  the  first  seven  must  be  partly  written. 
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The  written  exercises  will  also  be  regarded  as  exercises  in  spelling, 
ooroposition,  and  penmanship. 

1st  Arithmetic,  with  mental  and  written  exercises. 

2d.  Geography,  with  map-drawing  and  the  elements  of  Pbyrical 
Geography. 

8d.  History  of  the  United  States. 

4th.  Geography  and  History  of  Vermont,  with  map-drawing. 

6th.  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  Vermont, 

6th.  Interpretation  of  sentences,  including  parsing,  analysis,  para- 
phrasing, and  the  definition  of  words. 

7th.  Book-keepinoc,  through  single  entry. 

8th.  Rending,  including  the  elements  of  elocution  and  vocal  culture. 
For  the  second  course,  candidates,  having  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  first  course,  must  be  examined  in — 

Ist.  Book-keeping  bv  doable  entry. 

2d.  Algebra,  to  include  at  least  ratios  and  proportions,  quadratic 
equations,  and  the  arithmetical  and  geometrical  series. 

8d.  Physical  Geography, 

4th.  Physiology. 

5th.  Elements  of  Botany,  with  drawings  of  forms. 

6th.  Natural  Philosophy. 

7th.  A  thorough  analysis  and  explanation  of  one  book  of  Cowper 
or  Thompson. 

8th.  Some  two  of  the  following : — Geometry,  Astronomy,  Chemistry, 
Geology,  Surveying,  Zoology,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Rhetoric, 
InteMectual  Philosophy,  Moral  Philosophy. 

9th.  A  Critical  Exposition  of  Milton^s  Paradise  Lost,  or  Bacon's 
Essays. 

It  be:ng  judged  impracticable,  not  to  say  impossible,  for  the  Board 
itself  to  make  tlio  selection  of  practical  teachers,  whom  the  law  requires 
to  be  associated  with  the  Secretary  in  conducting  the  examinations  at 
Teachers'  Institutes,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  and  directed  to  act 
in  behalf  of  the  Board  in  making  such  selections  in  the  several  coun* 
ties.  It  is  believed  that  this  law  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  State, 
by  bringing  out  in  each  County  some  teachers  of  more  than  average 
merit,  to  whose  ambition  a  State  certificate  for  a  term  of  years 
appeared  a  piize  well  worth  striving  for;  and  of  nearly  equal  value  by 
revealing  to  many  other  teachers  their  real  lack  of  qualifications  for 
the  responsible  positions  which  they  sought  to  occupy.  For  details  of 
the  practical  workingof  the  law,  reference  is  made  to  the  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

At  the  time  of  this  meeting  the  Trustees  of  Orange  County 
Grammar  School  had  not  voted  to  accept  the  act  of  the  last  Legisla- 
ture transforming  that  institution  into  a  Normal  School.  But  in  view 
of  the  strong  probabilitv  that  they  would  so  vote,  and  of  the  fact  that 
the  Trustees  of  Lamoille  County  Grammar  School  expressed  a  deflire 
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to  put  that  institution  upon  a  similar  foundation,  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  take  action  in  regard  to  the  prospective  schools,  as  lar  as 
circumstances  would  now  allow.  Accordmgly,  regulations  were  estab- 
lished, for  the  admission,  direction,  and  graduation  of  pupils  in  Normal 
Schools,  as  follows : — 

Classes,  exhibiting  the  qualifications  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion for  admission,  may  be  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  each  Spring 
and  Fall  Term.  Individuals  may  bo  admitted  at  any  time,  upon 
evincing  qualifications  corresponding  to  the  attainments  of  existing 
classes. 

Examinations  of  such  as  have  completed  the  courses  of  study  shall 
be  held  at  the  close  of  each  Spring  and  Fall  Term.  Candidates  for 
graduation  must,  at  the  time  of  graduation,  be  examined  through  the 
entire  course  in  which  they  wish  to  graduate. 

The  certificate  of  graduation  must  be  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Principal  of  the  bchool,  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  visiting  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Pupils  will  not  be  permitted  to  study  branches  in  the  higher 
course  until  at  least  six  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  course  have  been 
completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  teachers  of  the  school ;  nor  then 
to  the  neglect  of  the  subjects  not  so  completed. 

No  studies  not  laid  down  in  the  two  courses  of  study  shall  be 
pursued  in  the  Normal  Schools. 

Rev.  Pliny  H.  White  was  appointed  as  special  member  of  the 
Board  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  in  visiting  the  Normal 
Schools,  and  the  visitors  were  instructed  to  make  the  examinations  for 
admission  to  said  schools  an  occasion  for  visiting  them. 

The  Board  then  passed  to  the  consideration  of  their  duties  under 
the  law  requiring  them  to  select,  on  or  before  July  1,  1867,  a  list  of 
text-books  to  be  used  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State.  It  was 
decided  that  such  selection  should  be  based  entirely  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  Board  as  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  books  exiimined.  To 
facilitate  the  examination,  and  to  make  the  best  avail  of  the  advice  of 
the  eminent  practical  teachers  whose  assistance  the  Board  were 
required  to  procure,  the  text  bocks  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
each  of  which  was  a^^signed  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  two  members 
of  the  Board  and  two  teachers.  The  first  class,  including  mathematics, 
was  assigned  to  Messrs.  Conant  and  Boss,  with  whom  were  associated 
Messrs.  L.  F.  Ward  of  Westminster,  and  Judah  Dana  of  Butland. 
The  second  class,  including  [readers,  spellers,  and  grammars,  was 
assigned  to  Messrs.  Gorham  and  Clark,  with  whom  were  associated 
Messrs.  B.  F.  Bingham  of  Brattleboro  i^nd  C.  D.  Mead  of  S wanton. 
The  third  class,  including  geography,  history,  and  natural  philosophy, 
was  assigned  to  Messrs.  White  and  Sanborn,  with  whom  wore  asso- 
ciated Messrs.  S.  U.  Pearl  of  Johnson,  and  J.  S.  Cillcy  of  Williston. 
These  committees  were  instructed  to  give  special  attention  to  text- 
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books  in  the  classes  severally  assigned  them;  and  the  Board  then  ad- 
journed, to  meet  at  Waterbury  on  the  18th  of  Febuary,  1867. 

At  that  time  and  place  the  Board  re-assembled,  and  proceeded  to 
complete  the  laborious  task  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  much  of 
the  time  since  the  former  meeting.  Numerous  publishers,  agents,  and 
other  persons  variously  interested  in  text-books,  were  in  attendance, 
and  desirous  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  their  various  books.  It  was 
deemed  advisable  to  give  them  all  a  hearing,  and  thus  secure  for  every 
book  a  full  exhibition  of  its  peculiar  excellences,  by  a  person  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  and  qualified  to  point  out  all  its  merits.  No  other 
limitation  was  imposed  than  this,  that  each  person  should  confine  him- 
self to  the  merits  of  his  own  book,  and  should  wholly  abstain  from 
criticism  or  disparagement  of  any  books  with  which  it  came  in  competi- 
tion. IScveral  days  were  occupied  in  these  hearings,  and  it  is  believed 
that  substantially  all  that  could  be  said  in  behalf  of  any  of  the  books 
that  were  before  the  Board  was  said  on  that  occasion.  Then,  after 
due  deliberation  and  careful  weighing,  as  well  of  the  reasons  oflfered 
by  publishers  or  their  agents,  as  of  the  opinions  of  the  prominent  • 
teachers  whose  advice  had  been  sought,  and  whose  opinions  are  pub- 
lished in  the  appendix  to  this  Keport,  the  selections  were  made.  The 
reasons  which  govern  the  action  of  the  Board  are  herewith  subjoined, 
in  con.pl iance  with  the  law  to  that  effect. 

Town  &  Holbrookes  Progressive  Speller  w^as  adopted,  for  these 
reasons,  among  others :  because,  it  is  Websterian  in  spelling,  syllabica- 
tion, pronunciation,  and  definitions,  and  thus  conforms  to  the  standard 
generally  received  in  Vermont;  b'^cause  it  contains  the  words  in  most 
common  use,  so  classified  as  to  adapt  it  to  both  primary  and  advanced 
classes,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  a  primary  speller,  and  saving 
a  considerable  item  of  expense ;  because  it  has  the  valuable  feature, 
that  it  regards  and  tre:»ts  words  as  the  signs  of  ideas,  and  teaches  at 
the  same  time  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified;  because  it  contains  a 
larger  number  than  any  other  speller  of  words  of  like  or  similar  pro- 
nunciation, but  of  different  orthography  and  signification,  which  are 
classified,  and  defined  by  phrases,  and  then  further  illustrated  by 
"dictation  exercises;"  and,  finally,  because  in  it  the  analytic  method  of 
defining  derivative  words  by  their  uses,  and  the  practical  application 
of  the  rules  for  spelling,  are  fully  and  clearly  set  forth. 

The  revised  and  improved  edition  of  Town  &  Holbrook'S  Pro- 

f restive  Series  of  Readers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Intermediate 
leaders,  was  adopted,  to  displace  the  old  edition  which  has  hitherto 
been  in  use.  This  edition  retains  all  the  valuable  features  of  the  former, 
and  contains  several  new  features  that  make  it  superior  to  that.  It 
dificrs  from  that  by  excluding  a  portion  of  the  matter,  and  introducing 
considerable  new  matter,  while  at  the  same  time  the  new  matter  is  so 
arranged  that  the  two  editions  can  be  used  by  the  same  classes  with- 
out serious  inconvenience.     Among  the  reasons  which  led  to  this 
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Bekction  are  the  foIlowiDg:  in  Part  I.  the  elementary  Bounds  of  tbe 
language,  and  all  the  various  exercises  in  articulation,  are  fully,  practi* 
calfy,  and  philosophically  exemplified ;  the  tables  in  articulation,  and 
all  the  rules  and  principles  in  the  other  departments  of  elocution,  are 
systematicAlly  arranged,  and  have,  in  coDnection  with  each,  illustrative 
examples  and  reading  exercisers,  selected  with  special  reference  to  their 
adaptation  to  the  table,  rule,  or  principle,  thus  providing  means  for  the 
most  thorough  vocal  culture  m  every  style  of  readiug ;  a  practical 
treatise  on  £e  figures  of  speech,  and  on  the  structure  and  forms  of 
▼ereey  with  special  rules  for  reading  it^  is  found  in  this  series,  and  in  no 
other  of  the  six  series  which  were  submitted  to  our  examination ;  the 
same  elocutionary  system  is  carried  through  the  entire  series,  each 
higher  book  havmg  such  additional  rules  and  principles  ns  adapt  it  to 
the  progressive  wants  of  pupils ;  the  lessons  m  each  book,  as  well  as 
the  series  itself,  are  carefully  graded,  and  carry  pupils  by  easy  and 
systematic  steps  from  the  alphabet  up  to  the  highest  specimens  of 
English  and  American  literature;  the  readiLg  exercises  are  singularly 
free  from  inelegant  languag^e  and  objectionable  forms  of  expression, 
are  characterized  by  a  sound  and  pure  morality,  and  abound  in  facts 
and  sentiments  worthy  to  be  remembered ;  and,  not  to  multiply  reasons, 
it  famishes  a  larger  number  of  pages  for  a  smaller  price  than  any  other 
aeries  to  which  our  attention  was  called.  Hillard^s  Sixth  Reader  was 
adopted  as  an  appendage  to  this  seriea  This  book  contains  Bailey's 
Treatise  on  Elocution,  which  was  claimed  by  practical  teachers  to 
possess  peculiar  merit. 

Tower  8  Elements  of  English  Grammar,  which  for  several  years 
has  been  in  use  in  our  schools,  was  recommended  for  continued  use. 
Its  merits  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  practice,  and  there  is  no  other 
book  of  the  same  grade  at  all  worthy  to  be  compared  with  it 

Weld's  Grammar,  as  revised  by  Quackenbos  and  improved  by 
Norton,  was  adopted,  to  he  used  by  scholars  who  have  gone  through 
Tower's  Elements  or  an  equivalent  This  grammar  takes  up  the  sub- 
ject at  a  point  entirely  within  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  scholar, 
viz. :  the  examination  of  a  sentence ;  at  first  without  the  introduction 
of  grammatical  terms,  then  with  the  use  of  a  few  terms,  illustrated  and 
de&ed.  This  is  followed  by  exercises  in  enlarging,  transforming,  and 
making  sentences.  The  definitions  and  rules  are  brief,  clear,  and 
unequivocal;  and  the  inflections  of  the  language  are  exhibited  in  full 
and  well-arranged  paradigms,  that  of  the  verb  being  worthy  of  special 
c(»nmendation.  The  synoptical  recapitulations  constitute  an  excellent 
feature.  The  subjects  of  Punctuation,  Capital  Letters,  Versification, 
and  Grammatical  and  Rhetorical  Figures,  are  treated  with  sufficient 
fullness.  The  article  on  Composition,  constituting  Part  V.,  is  one  of  the 
best  essays  on  that  subject  yet  published,  and  very  far  superior  to  any 
similar  article  in  any  other  grammar  that  came  to  the  notice  of  the 
Board.    In  all  other  particulars  this  Grammar  was  found  equal  to  any 
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of  its  competitors,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  iostruction 
in  composition,  superior  to  the  best  of  them. 

The  subject  of  textbooks  in  geography  occasioned  the  Board  no 
little  thought  and  anxiety.  CornelPs  series  had  been  so  decidedly 
condemned  by  the  popular  verdict  of  teachers  and  pupils,  that  a 
change  was  almost  a  matter  of  necessity.  But  what  new  series  to  select, 
out  of  several,  each  of  which  possessed  some  marked  excellences,  and 
nearly  every  one  of  which  had  some  excellences  not  possessed  by  any 
of  the  others,  was  a  question  for  grave  consideration.  Mitchell's 
First  Lessons,  Primary,  and  Intermediate  Geographies  were  adopted, 
for  these  reasons,  in  brief :  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  the  text,  the 
gradual  and  constant  advancement  from  the  primary  truths  to  the 
higher  departments  of  geographical  knowledge,  the  conciseness  and 
completeness  of  the  definitions,  the  elegance  and  accuracy  of  the  maps, 
the  attractiveness  of  the  pictorial  illustrations,  and  the  uniform  method 
of  treating  topics  that  are  similar  to  each  other.  Since  the  adoption 
of  these  books,  the  publishers  have  taken  measures  to  prepare  a  special 
edition  of  the  Intermediate  Geography  for  use  in  the  schools  of 
Vermont.  This  edition  will  contain  a  new  quarto  map  of  the  State, 
engraved  on  copper  plate;  and  four  pages  of  letter  press  and  questions, 
relating  to  the  geography  of  Vermont,  to  be  prepared  by  Rev.  Pliny 
H.  White.  It  is  believed  that  this  feature,  while  it  is  not  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  books,  will  materially  increase  its  value  and  the  interest 
with  which  it  will  be  studied.  McNally's  Physical  Geography,  accom- 
panied by  Monteith's  Lessons  in  Astronomy,  was  adopted,  to  be  used 
in  those  departments  of  the  study  which  arc  indicated  by  their  titles. 
Guyot's  Common  School  Geography  was  adopted  as  a  Physical 
Geography  of  a  grade  diflferent  Irom  McNally's.  Guyot's  method  of 
presenting  the  subject  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  radically  different 
from  the  method  of  other  writers  on  the  subject  of  geography.  The 
Board  regard  its  introduction  as  somewhat  of  an  experiment,  and  yet 
an  experiment  worthy  of  a  trial.  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  were  idso 
recommended. 

Text-books  in  Arithmetic  Jilso  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  Board.  It  was  the  almost  universal  complaint 
against  Greenleafs  Arithmetic  by  the  people  of  the  State,  that  induced 
the  Board  last  year  to  recommend  a  re-examination  of  text-books.  In 
making  the  examination  of  books  in  this  department,  it  was  kept  in 
mind  that  the  chief  end  of  mathematical  studies  is  to  so  train  the 
reasoning  faculties  that  they  will  perform  their  operations  in  a  strictly 
logical  manner,  and  arrive  at  absolutely  correct  results,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  announce  the  processes  and  their  results  in  language  which 
accurately  expresses  and  properly  limits  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed.  It 
was  also  considered  that  the  time  employed  in  these  studies  by  pupils 
in  our  Common  Schools  is  often  quite  hniited,  and  that  their  studies 
are  frequently  directed  by  teachers  whose  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
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science  of  mathematics  compels  them  to  rely  upon  the  text-books  as  a 
guide  to  their  instructions.  No  books  were  found  that  were  free  from 
objections  in  many  particulars,  but  those  which  approached  most  nearly 
to  the  ideal  standard  ol  excellence,  and  which  were  therefore  adopted, 
were  Greenleafs  New  Primary,  New  Intellectual,  and  New  Practical 
Arithmetic,  for  use  in  the  Pubiic  Schools ;  and  Davies'  Higher  Arith- 
metic, for  use  in  higher  and  in  Union  Schools.  The  three  books  first- 
named,  though  beariog  the  name  of  Greenleaf,  are  by  no  means  the 
same  books  which  have  hitherto  been  inTuse.  They  are  **new"  in  reality. 
The  objectionable  features  of  the  old  books  have  been  mainly  removed, 
and  the  books  have  been  so  thoroughly  re-written  that  they  retain  little, 
if  any,  of  the  material  of  the  old.  The  New  Primary  adopts  what  is 
called  "the  object-method"  of  presenting  the  thought,  comes  directly 
to  the  subject,  and  is  gradually  progressive.  The  New  Intellectual 
takes  up  the  subject  where  the  Primary  leaves  it,  and  treats  it  in  a 
logical  manner  and  quite  fully.  The  New  Practical  adopts  the  same 
logical  method  which  has  been  used  in  the  Intellectual,  and  contains 
enough  written  arithmetic  for  all  common  transactions,  with  no  obsolete 
or  useless  matter.  This  is  to  take  the  place  of  Greenleafs  Common 
School  Arithmetic,  and  is  much  superior  to  that.  In  Davies'  Higlier 
Arithmetic  is  to  be  fouud  all  that  the  most  advanced  pupils  in  our 
schools  will  need  to  know  in  regard  to  the  science  of  numbers. 

Greenleafs  New  Elementary  Algebra  was  adopted,  L>ecause, 
though  not  so  exhaustive  of  the  subject  as  some  other  treatises,  it 
contains  so  much  as  will  he  found  uecesgary  for  use  in  the  high 
schools  of  this  State. 

Quackenbos's  Philosophy  was  adopted  and  is  recommended  for 
use  in  Graded  and  Union  Schools,  and  not  at  all  in  the  ordinary 
District  Schools.  It  treats  the  subject  as  fully  and  extensively  as  is 
desirable.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is  that,  in  connection 
with  each  chapter,  there  are  presented  problems  which  require  a 
practical  application  of  the  principles  announced  in  the  chapter. 

Lossing's  Common  School  History  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted,  for  these  reasons  :  it  is  comparatively  brief,  and  so  the 
student  may  reasonably  hope  to  go  tb rough  it  ;  its  style  is  very 
terse,  and  unencumbered  with  needless  words  ;  it  is  the  work  of  a 
historian,  and  not  of  a  mere  book-maker  ;  and  the  price  is  moderate 
in  comparison  with  the  prices  of  other  school  histories. 

Hall's  Geography  and  History  of  Vermont  was  adopted,  it  being 
the  only  text-book  extant  in  that  department,  and  one  which  when 
revised  and  improved  as  contemplated  in  a  new  edition,  will  be  all 
that  is  needed  for  the  present. 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  series  of  writing  books  was 
adopted.  It  has  been  in  use  in  our  schools  for  some  years,  and  has 
given  complete  satisfaction. 

The  selection  of  books  being  completed,  the  publishers  of  the 
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several  books  selected,  entered  into  written  obligations,  to  the  satia- 
faction  of  the  Board,  in  regard  to  the  prices  at  which  the  books  shall 
be  furnished.  It  is  believed  that  these  obligations  provide  an 
effectual  safeguard,  if  any  such  is  necessary,  against  undue  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  the  privileges  acquired  by  the  publishers. 

At  this  session  of  the  Board  the  Tinistees  of  Orange  County 
Grammar  School  at  Randolph,  made  known  that  they  had  accepted 
the  act  of  the  last  Legislature  constituting  that  institution  a  Normal 
Scliool.  Edward  Gonant,  A.  M.,  was  thereupon  nominated  as  the 
Principal  of  said  school.  At  tlie  same  session,  the  Trustees  of 
Lamoille  County  Grammar  School  at  Johnson,  made  proposals  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act,  for  the  establishment  of 
that  school  as  a  Normal  School  in  the  Third  Congressional  District ; 
and  no  proposal  being  made  by  any  other  institution,  their  offer  was 
accepted,  and  the  school  was  established  accordingly.  The  Board 
nominated  Silas  H.  Pearl,  A.  M.,  as  Principal  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Johnson  ;  and  the  nominations  of  Messrs.  Conant  and  Pearl  were 
in  due  season  confirmed  by  the  trustees  of  the  institutions  of  which 
they  were  several  designated  as  principals. 

The  location  of  the  Normal  School  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  was  not  made  without  much  consideration  and  balancing  of 
conflicting  claims.  The  Trustees  of  Bristol  Academy  at  Bris'ol,  of 
Rutland  County  Grammar  School  at  Castlcton,  and  of  North  Benning- 
ton Academy  at  North  Bennington,  made  proposals  on  behalf  of 
their  several  institutions,  all  of  them  in  accordance  witli  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  The  interest  in  Normal  Schools  manifested  not 
only  by  the  Trustees  of  Bristol  Academy,  but  by  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  town,  and  their  anxiety  to  have  such  a  school 
located  at  Bristol,  were  so  intense,  that  the  Board  much  desired  to 
find  sufficient  reasons  for  establishing  the  school  at  that  place.  But 
in  locating  a  school  for  that  District,  it  was  judged  necessary  to 
leave  out  of  account  almost  the  whole  of  Washington  County  ;  the 
facilities  for  traveling  being  such  that  most  of  the  school  population 
of  that  county  which  would  wish  to  attend  the  Normal  School,  would 
inevitably  go  either  to  Randolph  or  Johnson.  This  being  so,  the 
central ity  of  Castleton  with  reference  to  the  rett  of  the  District 
rendered  that  the  evidently  suitable  location,  other  things  being 
equal.  Other  things  were  made  equal  by  the  liberal  undertaking  of 
the  trustees  and  citizens  to  make  repairs  and  alterations  of  the 
school-house  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  provide  any 
additional  apparatus  that  should  be  required,  and  furnish  competent 
instruction  for  the  term  of  five  years.  Accordingly,  the  Normal 
School  for  the  First  District  was  located  at  Castleton. 

In  compliance  with  the  statute,  requiring  the  Board  to  establish 
mles  for  the  revocation  of  teacher's  certificates  granted  to  graduates 
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of  Normal  Schools  and  to  persons  examined  at  Teachers'  Institutes, 
the  following  regulations  were  adopted  : — 

I.  Certificates  granted  at  the  Teacher's  Institutes,  or  to  grad- 
uates of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  may  be  revoked 

1.  For  incompetency  to  give  instruction  in  the  branches  required 
to  be  tanght  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  ; 

2.  For  inability  to  govern  such  schools. 

3.  For  setting  an  evil  or  immoral  example  to  the  scholars  of  such 
schools 

II.  Whenever  any  three  legal  voters  in  any  School  District, 
where,  at  the  time,  tlie  holder  of  such  certificate  shall  be  teaching, 
shall,  in  writing,  prefer  any  of  the  above-named  charges  against  the 
holder  of  such  certificate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  hearing  said  charg- 
es and  provide  a  board  of  three  persons  to  examine  into  and  hear 
said  charges,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member,  or  the  Secretary, 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and,  when  practicable,  said  board  shall 
have  on  it  one  or  more  of  the  persons  granting  such  certificate,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  persons  making  the  charge  and  the 
holder  of  such  certificate,  of  said  time  and  place,  and  the  board,  be- 
fore which  the  same  shall  be  heard. 

III.  Testimony  in  such  cases  may  be  presented,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  written  evidence  on  the  same  notice  and  before  the  same 
authorities  that  depositions  are  now  taken  for  use  in  courts  of  Law 

IV.  Said  board,  after  hearing  the  parties  on  said  charges,  and 
their  evidences  relating  thereto,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed, 
shall  make  their  decision  in  writing,  and  n*port  the  same  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  shall  make  a  record  thereof, 
and  in  event  said  board  shall  find  any  of  said  charges  sustained, 
they  shall  in  writing  by  them  signed,  revoke  such  certificate,  and 
give  a  copy  of  such  revocation  to  the  holder  of  such  certificate,  and 
to  the  town  clerk  of  the  town  in  which  the  holder  is  teaching  school. 

One  session  of  the  schools  at  Randolph  and  Johnson  has 
already  taken  place,  and  another  is  notv  in  progress.  The  results 
thus  far  secured  have  quite  equalled  the  highest  reasonable  expec- 
tations that  have  been  entertaint'd.  In  estimating  those  results,  it 
must  not  be  forgcjtten  that  Normal  Schools  are  a  new  thing  in  Ver- 
mont, however  old  they  may  be  elsewhere  ;  and  that  the  establish- 
ment of  them  in  this  State  was  regarded  by  many  as  an  experiment 
whose  issue  would  ])e  quite  doubiful.  Regarded  with  hostility  by 
some  who  are  naturally  opposed  to  all  progressive  movements,  and 
by  a  few  others  from  whom  b(;tter  things  were  to  be  expected,  and  re- 
ceiving an  enthusiastic  support  from  only  a  few,  they  have  maintained 
their  position,aud  have  yielded  such  first-fruits  as  warrant  the  confident 
assurance  tliat,  with  suitable  support,  material  and  moral,  they  will 
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prove  eminently  Benriceable  to  the  interests  of  Edacation.  For  details 
as  to  their  practical  working,  their  results,  their  difficulties,  and  their 
necessities,  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  and  to  the  documents  embodied  in  it 

The  advantages  of  our  present  school  system  are  becoming  more 
obvious,  year  by  year.  A  comparison  of  the  condition  of  our  schools 
now  with  their  condition  eleven  years  ago,  when  this  system  came 
into  operation,  shows  a  very  decided  advance  in  many  important 
respects.  Let  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  i'eo- 
ple  be  continued  and  increased,  and  our  Schools  will  at  no  distant 
day  become  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  State. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PAUL  DILLINGHAM,  exoJlcioA 

PLINY  H.  WHITE, 

MERRITT  CLARK, 

D.  D.  GORHAM, 
JONATHAN  ROSS, 

E.  CONANT. 
A.  J.  SANBORN.  J 


Board 

of 
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SECKETARY'S  EEPOET. 


To  the  Honorahle  Vermont  Board  of  Education : 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  law  which  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  your  Board  to  "  prepare  and  present  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
"  tion,  on  the  first  day  of  their  annual  session,  a  report  of  his  official 
"  doings  for  the  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Common 
"  Schools  ia  the  State;  of  the  expenditures  of  the  school  monies 
"  therein;  and  such  suggestions  for  improving  their  organization  and 
"  modes  of  instruction,  together  with  such  other  information  in  regard 
"  to  systems  of  instruction  in  other  States  and  countries,  as  he  shall 
"  deem  proper,"  I  herewith  present  to  your  Honorable  Board,  and 
through  you  to  the  Legislature  and  people  of  the  State,  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Report  of  this  Department. 

Of  the  ordinary  and  regular  official  <luties  pertaining  to  this 
office,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say  that  they  have  been  regularly 
performed  in  due  season.  Some  important  additions  to  the  duties  of 
the  Secretary  and  Board  have  been  made  by  recent  legislation ;  and 
of  these  new  duties  mention  will  be  made  in  connection  with  the 
topics  to  which  they  relate. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  character  of  the  Institutes  was,  of  course,  very  much  changed 
by  the  law  of  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  provides 
that  an  examination,  in  a  certain  course  of  study,  which  the  Board 
of  Education  were  directed  to  arrange,  shall  be  held  at  each  Insti- 
tute thereafter  to  be  held  in  the  State.  The  law  in  regard  to  the 
matter  is  in  the  following  words  : — 

An  Act  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
examination  of  teachers. 

It  is  hereby  enacted,  Src. 

Sec  1.  It  shall  be  the  dut}*  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  arrange 
two  courses  of  study,  one  of  which  shall  include  all  the  branches  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  and 
the  other  shall  include  all  contained  in  the  first  course,  and  such 
higher  English  branches  as  the  Board  shall  deem  best  adapted  for 
use  in  the  advanced  classes  of  the  common  schools  of  ihe  State,  and 
forward  the  same  to  the  principal  of  each  academy  in  this  State,  and 
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to  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  all  school  registers  hereafter 
isffued,  and  the  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  alter  and 
revise  said  courses,  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required. 

Sbc.  2.  At  each  teachers'  institute  now  required  by  law  to  be 
holdeu  annually  in  each  county  in  the  State,  there  shall  be  holden, 
under  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  and  two  or  more  practical  teachers,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  from  the  county  in  which  the  institute  is  holden,  an  examination 
of  all  such  persons  as  shall  present  themselves,  in  either  or  both  of  the 
courses  established  as  aforesaid.  And  said  Board  are  authorized  to 
give  to  each  person  who  shall  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good 
moral  character,  and  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  the  first  course, 
a  certificate  which  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  the  right  to  teach  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  State,  in  any  part  of  the  State,  for  the 
term  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  snch  certificate;  and  to  each  per- 
son who  shall  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character, 
and  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  both  of  said  conrscs,  a  certifi- 
cate which  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  the  right  to  teach  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State,  in  any  part  of  the  State,  for  the  term  of  fifteen 
years  from  the  date  of  such  certificate.  All  of  such  certificates 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 

Srsons  conducting  the  examination  under  the  direction  of  the  Board. 
le  Board  shall  have  authority  to  revoke  such  certificates  at  any 
time  on  good  cause  shown,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Board  shall 
establish. 

Skc.  3.  No  person  .shall  have  the  right  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  State,  after  five  y(;ars  from  the  passage  of 
this  act,  unless  such  person  shall  have  such  a  certificate  as  provided 
for  in  this  act;  and  all  power  of  town  superintendents  to  grant 
certificates  is  revoked  after  five  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Skc.  4.  Persons  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  make 
examinations  in  connection  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  under 
section  two  of  this  act,  shall  receive  from  the  treasury  of  the  State, 
the  sum  of  three  dollars  for  each  day  spent  in  such  examination,  to 
be  paid  on  the  allowance  of  the  Auditor  of  Accounts. 

Skc.  5.    This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  November  19,  1866. 

The  first  knowledge  which  I  had  of  the  passage  of  this  law  was 
obtained  by  reading  it  when  published  in  the  newspapers,  although 
it  must,  of  necessity,  and  immediately  work  a  decided  change  in  the 
whole  character  of  the  Institutes.  Upon  publication  of  the  law,  it 
became  necessary  that  the  Governor  should  call  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion together  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  two  courses  of  study 
required,  and  then  that  the  courses  of  study,  thus  arranfired,  should 
be  published  4n  circulars  and  disseminated  throughout  the  State,  in 
order  that  teachers  mi^ht  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus 
given.    All  of  these  things  were  done  as  soon  as  possible,  but  they 
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necessarily  required  time,  aud  thus  the  Fall  Institutes  were  delayed 
until  Winter. 

The  first  Institute  was  held  in  Bristol,  in  the  County  of  Addison, 
on  the  15th  and  16th  days  of  January.  The  meetings  were  held  in 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  from  the  first  were  quite  fully  attended 
by  the  citizens  of  the  town  and  vicinity.  The  attendance  of  teachers 
was  fair,  but  not  as  large  as  has  been  usual  in  this  County.  Here  was 
held  the  first  examination  of  teachers,  under  the  act  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  and  this  fact  added  largely  to  the  interest  of 
the  session.  Prot.  Ke\\og<r  of  Middlebury,  and  0.  H.  Kile,  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Vergennes  High  iSchool,  were  invited  to  act  as  associates 
in  the  examination  of  the  teachers,  and  did  so  act,  and  likewise 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  general  work  of  the  Institute. 
There  were  twelve  applicants  for  State  Certificates,  and  the  exami- 
nation of  these  applicants  excited  a  general  and  warm  interest. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this  Institute  was  the  feeling 
aroused  by  a  suggestion  that,  by  proper  action  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens,  it  was  possible  that  the  location  of  the  State  Normal  School 
for  the  First  Congressional  District  might  be  secured  for  Bristol. 
The  suggestion  was  received  and  greeted  with  an  interest  amount- 
ing almost  to  excitement;  was  largely  commented  on  by  the  resi- 
dents, and  elicited  the  expression  of  a  determination  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  Board  for  the  location  of  the  School. 

Prof.  Kellogg  gave  valuable  instruction  in  regard  to  Reading,  and 
Mr.  Kile  illustrated  in  an  able  manner  the  true  method  of  teaching 
Geography.  The  Institute  was  well  received,  and  seemed  to  leave 
a  useful  infiuence  behind  it. 

The  Second  Institute  was  held  in  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Richmond,  for  the  County  of  Chittenden,  on  the  22d  and  23d  days  of 
January.  This  was,  as  has  often  been  the  case  in  Chittenden 
County,  one  of  the  smallest  gatherings  of  the  year.  The  attendance 
of  teachers  was  also  small.  J.  S.  Cilley,  Principal  of  Williston 
Academy,  and  Asa  Sanderson,  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Essex, 
acted  as  associates  upon  the  Committee  of  Examination,  and  also 
assisted  very  acceptably  and  usefully  as  instructors  in  the  Institute. 

There  were  here  eight  applications  for  examination.  In  the  closing 
exercises  of  the  Institute,  a  most  timely  and  eifective  appeal  was 
made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hal  ley  in  behalf  of  thoroughly  good  schools, 
showing  the  certainty  of  their  favorable  operation  upon  all  the 
moral  and  material  interests  of  any  community  where  they  might  be 
estiiblished. 

The  session  of  the  Third  Institute  began  in  Moretown,  for  the 
County  of  Washington,  on  the  25th  and  26th  days  of  January,  and 
was  quite  largely  attended,  both  by  teachers  and  citizens  of  the 
vicinity.  Mr.  J.  S.  Spahiing,  Principal  of  Barre  Academy,  and  Rev. 
A.  B.  Dascomb  of  Waitsfield,  acted  upon  the  Committee  of  Examina- 
tioD,  and  twelve  applicants  ior  State  Certificates  were  examined. 
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Ifessrs.  Spalding  and  Dascomb  also  assisted  in  the  regular  Icssodb 
of  the  Institute,  and  the  evidint  interest  of  Mr.  Spalding,  one  of  our 
most  experienced  and  most  successful  teaclicrs,  in  the  exercises  of 
the  occasion,  and  the  telling  remarks  of  both  gentlemen,  contributed 
largely  to  make  the  session  useful  as  well  as  pleasant. 

The  Fourth  Institute  began  its  session  in  the  Academy  Hall  of  the 
High  School  Building  in  Swanton,  for  the  County  of  Franklin,  on 
the  29th  of  January,  and  was  a  birge  and  iiseful  meeting.  C.  D. 
Jiead,  Principal  of  the  Swanton  High  School,  and  J.  S  D.  Taylor, 
Principal  of  St.  Albans  High  School,  acted  as  the  Committee  of 
Examination;  and  seventeen  applicants  were  examined.  Professor 
Kellogg  of  Middlebury  College,  addressed  the  Institute,  with  his 
Qsaal  force  and  success,  upon  tlie  important  topics  of  Eeading  and 
Vocal  Culture.  The  interest  shown  by  (he  large  attendance  of  the 
citizens,  and  their  evident  sympathy  with  the  general  educational 
movement,  was  encouraging  indeed.  The  effect  cf  a  well  conducted 
Public  School  upon  the  general  character  of  a  community  is 
strikingly  manifested  in  many  of  our  larger  towns.  Such  effect  is 
easily  perceptible  in  Swanton. 

The  Fifth  Institute,  for  the  County  of  Grand  Isle,  was  held  at 
Alburgh  Springs,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Academy,  on  the  first  and  second 
days  of  February.  The  Committee  of  Examination  here,  consisted 
of  A.  D.  Whitney,  Principal  of  the  Alburgh  Academy,  and  Mr. 
Phelps,  a  practical  teacher  of  the  County.  There  were  fifteen 
teachers  examined  as  applicants  for  State  Certificales.  The  village 
was  not  large,  and  the  vicinity  rather  sparsely  inhabited,  but  the 
attendance  of  tea:  h3rs  and  people  was  very  good,  and  indicated  an 
increase  of  educational  interest.  Rev.  C.  B.  Cady,  Superintendent, 
was  present,  and  in  brief  remarks  endorsed  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion pursued,  and  gave  much  encouragement  to  all. 

The  Sixth  Institute  was  held  at  Wolcott,  for  the  County  of 
Lamoille.  Here  the  attendance  was  very  large  indeed  from  all  parts 
of  the  county.  Kev.  Edwin  Wheelock  oi  Cambridge,  and  S.  H.  Pearl, 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Johnson,  were  desired  and 
consented  to  act  as  an  Examining  Committee.  But  tho  written 
questions  for  examination  which  had  b(.'(>n  used  elsewhere,  having 
been  accid^^ntally  mislaid,  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  ex?iminatiou 
'^f  tLe  teachers  entirely  an  oral  one,  and  in  consequence  of  this  neces- 
sary decision,  though  urgent  invitations  were  extended,  no  response 
was  made,  and  accordingly  no  examination  of  teachers  occurred. 
Rev.  H.  Herrick,  the  Superintendent  of  Wolcott,  had  exerted  himself 
to  secure  a  general  interest  in  the  session,  and  the  Institute  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful  that  ever  occurred  in  a  county 
always  characterized  by  a  wide-awake  interest  in  t>chools. 

Greensboro',  in  the  County  of  Orleans,  was  selected  as  the  location 
for  the  Institute  for  that  county,  in  accordance  with  a  very  cordial 
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inyitation  from  the  citizens  there  ;  and  the  Institule  was  held  there 
in  the  Congregational  Ghnrch  on  the  8th  and  9th  days  of  Febniary. 
The  Institutes  in  Orleans  County  have  been  warmly  welcomed  and 
very  largely  attended  for  many  years,  and  snch  was  the  case  in  the 
present  instance.  M.  F.  Varney,  Principal  of  the  North  Troy  Acad- 
emy, and  A.  C.  Burbank  of  the  High  School  in  Barton,  acted  as  the 
Committee  of  Examination,  and  forty-four  teachers  applied  for  certi- 
ficates. The  session  was  very  largely  attended  by  the  citizens,  and 
teachers  were  present  from  several  counties.  A  warm  and  general 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  contributed  to  increase  the  effi* 
ciency  and  usefulness  of  the  gathering. 

The  Eighth  Institute  was  located  at  Island  Pond,  by  invitation, 
and  was  held  in  the  Congregational  Church  on  the  12th  and  18th 
days  of  February.  The  isolated  position  of  Island  Pond  in  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  county,  would  naturally  be  expected  to  prevent  a 
very  general  attendance  from  the  more  remote  sections,  but  still  the 
attendance  was  as  large  as  could  reasonably  have  been  anticipated. 
There  were  eighleen  applicants  for  State  certificates;  and  C.  W.  King 
of  Lunenburgh,  and  J.  E.  Woodbury  of  Concord  assisted  apon  the 
Committee  of  Examination. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  Winter  series  of  Institutes  ;  the  remaining 
six  being  deferred  until  Spring  or  Summer. 

The  Ninth  Institute — it  being  the  first  of  the  Spring  series — was 
Ijeld  in  the  Congregational  Church  at  Peacham,  for  the  County  of 
Caledonia,  on  the  4th  and  5th  days  of  June.  Mr.  C.  Q.  Tirrell,  Prin- 
cipal of  Peacham  Academy,  and  Miss  Sarah  £.  Chamberlain,  of 
Peacham,  acted  as  a  Committee  of  Examination,  and  twelve  appli- 
cants presented  themselves  for  examination.  This  was  the  lurgest 
Institute  that  ever  assembled  in  the  county,  and  the  interest  maai- 
fested  by  all  was  sustained  to  the  end.  Rev.  Messrs.  Fisk,  Watts 
and  Webber,  and  others,  took  part  in  the  exercises  and  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  session.  Mr.  G.  A.  Walton  of  Lawrence,  Mass.» 
a  teacher  of  experisnce  and  reputation  and  the  author  of  the  arithme- 
tical cards  recently  adopted  by  the  Board,  was  present  at  my  request, 
and  explained  the  true  method  of  using  the  cards,  and  assisted  gen- 
erally in  (he  work  of  the  session.  The  Institute  was  well  received 
by  all,  and  seemed  to  exert  a  good  influence. 

The  Tenth  Institute  was  held  at  North  Brookfield,  for  the  County 
of  Orange,  in  the  Congregational  Church,  on  the  7th  and  8th  days  of 
June.  The  attendance  here  was  very  good — both  of  citizens  and 
teachers.  Mr.  Edward  Conant,  Principal,  and  Miss  A.  M.  Doton,  one 
of  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  School  at  Randolph,  and  Mr.  C.  6.  Tar^ 
bell,  Superintendent  of  Brookfield,  acted  as  a  Committee  of  Examina- 
tion, and  fifteen  applicants  were  examined.  Mr.  Conant  gaveinstroO' 
tion  in  Grammar  and  Fractions  ;  Mr.  Walton  in  reference  to  tho  best 
method  of  teaching  Arithmetic  intellectually  and  the  proper  use  of 
the  Arithmetical  Cards,  aod  Mr.  Tarbell  and  Rev.  John  Britton,  Su- 
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periDtendent  of  Bradford,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  of  Brookfield,  parti- 
cipated in  the  work  of  the  session,  and  all  together  combined  to  make 
the  Institute  instructive  and  useful. 

The  Eleventh  Institute,  for  the  County  of  Bennington,  was  held  at 
Arlington,  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  the  11th  aod  12th  days  of  June. 
The  attendance  of  teachers  was  very  good  ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  a 
former  Institute  in  this  town,  there  were  few  of  the  citizens  of  the 
•  village  present.  Kev.  P.  S.  Pratt  of  Dorset,  and  Miss  Eliza  M.  Clark 
of  Burr  Seminary  at  Manchester,  assisted  as  an  Examining  Commit- 
tee. There  were  here  eighteen  applicants  for  State  Certificates.  Mr. 
Walton  gave  instruction  in  Arithmetic  ;  Kev,  Messrs.  Olmstead,  Prin- 
pal  of  Burr  Seminary,  and  Cushman  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  John 
Curtis  of  Dorset,  were  present,  and  all  assisted  in  securing  a  useful 
session. 

The  Twelfth  Institutti  was  held  in  Fairhaven,  for  the  County  of 
Entland,  on  the  14th  and  15th  days  of  June.  The  session  was  held 
in  the  Public  Hall  of  the  noble  School^House  which  stands  as  a  mon- 
ument of  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  that  thriving  town.  The 
attendance  here  was  very  large,  as  it  has  usually  been  in  Ilutland 
County — both  of  citizens  and  teachers.  Mr.  H.  J.  Porter,  Principal 
of  Fairhaven  High  School,  Mr.  Judali  Dana,  Principal,  and  Miss  H. 
M.  Dean,  Assistant  Teacher,  in  the  Rutland  High  School,  oflSciated  as 
a  Committee  of  Examination,  and  seventeen  applicants  for  State  Cer- 
tificates were  examined.  Mr.  Dana  participated  in  the  instruction  of 
the  session  also,  giving  clear  and  practical  lessons  in  Arithmetic. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith  of  the  celebrated  Oswego  Training  School,  exhib- 
ited in  a  most  pleasing  as  well  as  forcible  way,  the  true  science  of 
Geography,  and  illustrated  the  better  methods  of  teaching  it.  Rev. 
A  N.  Adams  of  Fairhaven  also  addressed  the  Institute  ;  and  the 
session  was  very  successful. 

The  Thirteenth  Institute  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  in  S|)ringfield, 
for  the  County  of  Windsor,  on  the  18th  and  19th  days  of  June,  and 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  gatherings  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
ever  seen  in  the  State.  Mr.  A.  M.  Wheeler,  Principal  of  the  Acad- 
emy at  Springfield,  Mr.  H.  H.  Shaw,  Principal  of  Chester  Academy, 
and  Miss  J.  E.  Whitney,  Teacher  of  the  Springfield  Graded  School, 
acted  as  the  Committee  of  Examination  ;  and  seventeen  Teachers 
were  examined  Instruction  was  given  in  Geography  by  Mrs.  Smith; 
Mr.  Walton  treated  the  subject  of  Arithmetic — and  a  good  degree  of 
interest  prevailed  throughout  the  session. 

The  Fourteenth  and  last  Institute  occurred  at  Brattleboro^  for  the 
County  of  Windham,  on  the  21st  and  22d  days  of  June.  The  Institute 
came  here  in  accordance  with  an  invitation  extended  by  vote  of  the 
citizens  assembled  in  School  Meeting,  and  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  probably  the  largest  audience  room  in  the  State.  Eleven  appli- 
cants for  State  Certificates  were  examined  here,  Mr.  B.  F.  Bingham, 
Principal  of  Brattleboro'  High  School,  Miss  H.  G.  lliomas,  a  Teacher 
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of  one  of  the  villas-e  schools  in  Brattleboro',  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Rnssell, 
Principal  of  Wilming^ton  High  School,  acting  as  the  Committee  of 
Exar!!i nation.  Mr.  Walton  here  again  took  up  his  favorite  theme 
of  Arithmetic,  and  otherwise  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  Institute. 
Mr.  Bingham  also  assisted  ;  and  the  topic  of  Geography  was  treated 
by  Mrs.  Smith.  The  evening  audience  to  Mrs.  Smith's  lecture  upon 
the  science  of  Geography,  was  the  largest  educational  audience  that 
I  have  ever  seen  in  the  State,  and  at  the  cIori;  of  the  session  a  cor* 
dial  and  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  given  by  the  memlters  of  the 
Institute,  to  Mr.  Walton  and  Mrs.  Smith.  Kev.  Addison  Bruwn,  so 
long  known  for  his  active  interest  in  educational  advancement,  was 
present,  and  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  success  of  the  session. 

It  was,  at  the  instigation  of  leading  citizens  of  Brattlebora*,  that, 
many  years  since,  the  law  providing  for  the  support  of  Graded 
Schools  was  enacted  by  the  Vermont  Legislature,  and  thus  a  feature 
adopted  into  our  schojl  system  that  is  destined  to  revolutionise  our 
whole  scheme  of  education.  Graded  Schools  have  been  supported  in 
Brattleboro'  now  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  inter- 
est in  their  success  and  the  confidence  in  their  capacity  has  steadily 
increased  from  tlie  beginning. 

Thus  closed  the  Eleventh  Series  of  Annual  Institutes  that  have 
been  held  in  the  State  since  the  organization  of  the  Board. 

THE  EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS  AT  THE  INSTITUTES. 

I  have  already  quoted,  in  the  first  pages  of  this  Report,  the  enact- 
ment  of  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  by  which  an  examination 
of  all  Teachers  who  may  apply  fur  State  Certificates,  is  required  to 
be  provided.  It  is  easily  apparent  to  any  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  practical  working  of  our  school  law,  and  the  capacity  and  attain- 
ment of  the  general  body  of  our  teachers,  that  this  law,  if  sustained 
by  future  legislatures,  and  thoroughly  enforced,  must,  of  necessity, 
very  powerfully  affect  our  schools.  It  is  intensely  practical  in  its 
nature  ;  it  will  go  into  partial  operation  immediately — and  indeed  it 
has  already  done  so  ;  and  by  its  own  conditions,  it  wiP,  after  a  short 
time,  comprehend  the  whole  school  system  in  the  State.  Perhaps  no 
legislation  of  recent  years  will,  if  permanent,  so  directly,  so  power- 
fully, and  so  universally  a^ect  the  schools. 

As  before  stated,  no  notice  of  the  passage  of  the  law  bad  been 
given  to  the  Board  or  its  agents  officially,  till  tne  act  appeared  in 
the  general  publication  of  the  laws  of  the  session.  But  taking  effect 
upo.i  its  passage,  and  approved  on  the  19th  day  of  November,  it 
therefore  became  necessary  to  apply  it  to  the  conduct  of  the  Insti- 
tutes, that  according  to  custom,  should  begin  immediately.  But  as 
the  law  required  that  the  Board  should  assemble  and  prepare  a  course 
of  study  in  which  the  examinations  should  be  held,  and  in  which  the 
teaobers  should  be  prepared,  little  imp  Wf^  avf^labl§  for  <iU  tbo  im- 
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porUnt  preliminary  work.  The  iDstitutes  were  deferred,  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Education  was  immediately  called,  and  the  two 
oonrBes  of  stady  prepared,  which  the  law  requires.  These  two 
Goames  of  t^tudy  as  prepared  by  the  Board,  appc^ars  in  the  Report  of 
the  Board  prefixed. 

The  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  in  December,  beginning  on  the 
5tii,  and  the  two  courses  of  study  were  printed  and  circulated  as 
rapidly  as  poAsiblc.  But  the  Winter  Institutes  could  not  be  deferred 
too  long,  and  began  on  the  15th  January. 

A  great  addition  was  made  by  this  law  to  the  labors  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Board,  and  as  usual,  the  weight  of  both  must  and  did 
&I1  upon  the  executive  agent  of  the  Board. 

To  block  out  and  determine  the  character  and  scope  of  an  exami- 
nation that  should  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  be 
of  ^i^y  practical  value  to  tuc  Stale  and  the  Schools,  will  be  found  by 
uiy  who  undertake  it,  to  be  no  light  task.  The  time  given  for  the 
locomplishment  of  this  important  work  was  so  brief  that  no  wonder 
Med  t>e  legitimately  excited  if  the  character  of  the  examinations  for 
the  past  year  is  found  to  come  short  of  what  it  should  have  been,  and 
short  of  what  some  other  person,  under  more  favorable  circumstances, 
and  w.'th  more  time  for  thought  and  preparation,  can  easily  accomplish. 

It  may  bo  well,  before  describing  the  character  of  the  examination, 
88  it  actually  occurred,  to  stop  and  ask  what  should  be  its  character, 
having  reference  to  the  law  requiring  it,  and  the  actual  condition  of 
the  State,  and  the  SchoolH,  and  the  Teachers,  and  the  existing  means 
of  examination  in  actual  use. 

And  in  discussing  this  matter,  I  refer  to  the  examination  in  the  first 
oourse  of  study,  as  there  was  not  a  single  examination  in  the  second 
coarse  of  study. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  recent  law  requires  the  first  course  to 
"inclade  all  the  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  Gom- 
"mon  Schools  of  the  State/'  and  the  General  Statute  requires  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  "in  Orthography,  Reading,  Writing,  English 
"Grammar,  Geography,  History  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
'*  States,  and  Good  Behavior,  and  special  instruction  shall  be  given 
"  in  the  Geography  and  History,  Constitution  and  Principles  of  Gov- 
"  ernmcnt  of  Vermont."  Such  must  be  the  scope  of  the  examination 
to  come  up  to  tlie  mere  letter  of  the  law  ;  and  manifestly  it  must  go 
still  further,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  competency  to  govern 
and  control  a  school,  this  being  palpably  the  very  first  in  importance 
of  all  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  and  one  which  every  Snperin* 
tendent,  in  practice,  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  ascertaining 
if  possible.  Hence,  by  some  means,  in  the  examination  fur  State 
Certificates,  availing  for  five  years,  the  competency  of  the  teacher  to 
govern  and  manage  a  school  should  be  ascertained. 

In  determining  what  should  bo  the  standard  of  qualifications  to  bo 
oaeted  by  anch  an  examination,  many  difficulties  must  be  anticipa- 
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ted  and  avoided.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  providing  for  an  exam- 
ination to  which,  in  all  cases  possibly,  and  in  some  cases  very  proba- 
bly, quite  large  classes  of  teachers  might  be  expected  to  present 
themselves,  to  enter  as  minutely  into  details  in  regard  to  any  of  the 
various  branches  of  study  as  would  be  desirable  in  conducting  exam- 
inations of  a  school,  or  of  classes  uniformly  small ;  and,  as  will  be 
seen  in  tt\e  short  account  of  the  Institutes,  the  classes  varied  from 
eight  to  forty-four  in  number,  during  the  past  year.  The  appropriate 
effort  in  this  direction  would  seem  to  be  to  endeavor  to  proponnd 
questions,  not  too  numerous,  which  still  should  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  their  answers  should  necessarily  reveal  either  an  acquaintance, 
or  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  more  general,  prominent  and  necessary 
points  in  each  of  the  several  branches  mcluded  within  the  scope  of  the 
examination.  While  a  great  difference  in  the  attainments  of  applicants 
would  naturally  bo  expected,  and  manifestly  a  standard  of  qualification 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  most  competent  would  be  too  severe  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers ;  still,  as  manifestly  no  one  ought  to 
receive  a  State  Certificate  to  teach  any  where  within  the  limits  of  the 
State,  without  exhibiting  a  capacity  to  teach  in  any  of  the  required 
branches  reasonably  well. 

Again,  the  State  certificates  of  a  given  grade,  being  of  equal  value 
throughout  the  State,  the  standard  of  examination  must  of  necessity  be 
uniform ;  and  a  uniformity  that  should  be  perfect  within  itself,  as  well 
as  above  the  suspicion  of  a  lack  of  uniformity  on  the  part  of  any,  can 
onlv  be  secured  by  a  simple  identity  of  questions. 

It  became  necessary,  likewise,  to  determine  whether  the  examination 
should,  in  the  main,  be  entirely  oral,  entirely  written,  or  of  a  mixed 
character.  Whether  the  questions  were  to  be  oral,  or  written,  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  the  uniformity  of  stand- 
ard necessarily  contemplated  in  the  law,  by  questions  that  should  vary 
in  different  sections.  The  questions,  then,  to  be  propounded,  whatever 
their  scope,  must  bo  identically  the  same  questions  in  one  County  as  in 
another,  or  else  the  desired  uniformity  of  standard  would  not  be  gaintd. 
But  if  the  questions  were  to  be  identically  the  same,  ought  they  not 
to  be  written  or  printed  ? 

It  was  in  the  highest  degree  important,  also,  to  so  conduct  the  exam- 
inations, that  their  result  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  any  well- 
founded  imputation  of  having  been  varied  by  any  lack  of  perfect  im- 
partiality. 

Endeavoring,  as  far  as  was  within  ray  power,  to  secure  all  the  im- 
portant ends  thus  alluded  to,  I  determined  that  the  examination  should 
be  in  the  main  a  written  one ;  the  questions  to  bejprinted  upon  cards 
and  presented  to  each  applicant,  and  their  answers  to  be  required  in 
writing. 

Accordingly,  I  divided  the  various  branches  into  six  divisions,  enti- 
tling them  :  "  Geography,"  "  Grammar,"  "Arithmetic,"  "  Histoiy  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  "  Geography  and  Histoiy  of  Ver 
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mont,"  and  "  MethodR  of  Teaching."  I  then  prepared  ten  questions 
in  each  branch ;  and  here  I  found  another  difBcultj  to  be  met.  In  all 
examinations,  whether  of  schools  or  teachers,  a  great  diversity  of  talent 
and  attainment  will  of  course  be  encountered ;  and  in  all  such  cases 
the  irrepressible  disposition  of  the  more  competent  to  assist  the  less 
competent  in  their  answers  to  the  questions  or  solutions  of  problems, 
18  a  source  of  embarassment  so  great  as  to  often  deprive  the  results  of 
such  examinations  of  all  value  whatever.  To  avoid  this  difficulty, 
therefore,  I  prepared  six  different  sets  of  questions  in  each  of  the 
branches,  lettered  "A,"  "  B,"  &c., — and  in  the  conduct  of  the  examina- 
tions proposed  so  to  distribute  the  questions  as  that  no  two  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  each  other  would  have  the  same  questions ; 
and  the  intention  was,  after  the  written  questions  should  have  been 
answered,  then  to  follow  up  with  such  oral  questions  as  should  suggest 
themselves  at  the  time,  to  either  of  the  Committees,  and  thus  give  an 
opportunity  to  those,  if  any,  who  might  fail  with  the  written  questions^ 
to  redeem  their  reputation  by  their  response  to  the  oral  examination. 
But,  upon  proceeding  with  the  examination,  I  found  immediately,  that 
the  actual  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  as  evinced  in  their  answers 
and  in  the  time  required  to  respond,  were  so  much  lower  than  I  had 
anticipated,  that  no  time  would  be  left  after  the  written  examination, 
for  any  further  examination  orally.  In  every  case,  during  the  eight 
Winter  Institutes,  the  whole  day  was  consumed  in  the  written  exami- 
nation. On  this  account,  when  the  time  for  the  Spring  Institutes  ar- 
rived, I  reduced  the  questions  in  number  to  eight  m  each  branch. 

Now,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Institutes,  from  the  remarks  of  teachers 
and  citizens,  from  a  quite  extensive  and  not  quite  as  agreeable  corres- 
pondence with  many  in  regard  to  the  Institute  examinations,  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  a  wide  discussion  has  already  taken  place  and  will  con- 
tinue, in  regard  to  the  law  requiring  these  examinations,  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  the  administration  of  the  law.  And  an  attempt  to  repeal  the 
law  at  the  approaching  session  is  quite  probable.  A  discussion  in  thQ 
Legislature,  of  the  law,  in  all  its  bearings,  will  be  beneficial  or  the  re- 
verse, as  it  shall  rest  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  involved.  I  have 
therefore  thought  it  my  duty,  in  the  expectation  of  such  discussion,  to 
insert  here  copies  of  the  questions  actually  used  in  the  Institute  ex- 
iminations  during  the  year. 

VERMONT  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, ) 
Secretaby's  Office,  A.  D.  1867.     ) 

The  following  questions  are  to  be  answered,  in  vfriiAng,  by  those  who,  upon 
examination  at  the  State  Normal  Schools,  or  at  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  desire 
to  obtain  State  Certificates,  for  five  years. 

Three^uarters  of  the  questions  in  each  branch  must  be  correctly  answered. 

Each  applicant  is  expected  to  work  independently,  without  reference  toothers, 
or  oommimication  witn  them,  and  to  answer  questions  folly,  and  to  answer 
them  at  a  single  lestion. 
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The  answers  of  applicants  will  be  taken  as  exemplifications  of  tli^  knoWledg* 
of  Grammar. 

Write  your  name,  age,  and  Post-ofBce  address : 

Name, Age, 

Post  Office  address,^ _ 


••«•••**••■»* 


(A.) 

CIUMMAB. 

1.  Give  a  sjnopeis  of  the  verbs  write,  go,  and  know,  in  the  Potential  and  8ab- 

juDCtive  Moods. 

2.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs :  dive,  strive,  weave,  build, 

lie.  lay,  burst,  s^t,  sit,  swim,  eat,  and  drink. 

3.  Write  the  possessive  plural  of  child,  woman,  it,  who,  thou,  ox. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  word  'that''  used  as  a  relative,  as  an  adjective 

and  as  a  conjunction  ;  and  state  when  "that,"  as  a  relative,  is  preferable  to 
••who'*  or  "which." 

5.  Parse  each  word  in  the  following  sentence :  "Teach  me  what  is  right." 

6.  Analyze  and  parse  the  following  sentence :  "Education  is  the  only  interest 

worthy  tlie  deep  ontrolling  anxiety  of  a  truly  thoughtful  man." 

7.  Define  an  elementary  sound,  a  letter,  a  word,  a  phrase,  a  clause,  a  simple 

sentence,  a  paragraph,  a  definition. 

8.  Parse  "I  had  rather  not  be  examined  in  Grammar." 

ARnHME^C. 

1.  Cliange  J  to  a  decimal  fraction,  multiply  it  by  four  one-thousandths,  dirida 

the  product  by  five  millionths,  and  add  }. 

2.  Find  the  sum,  difirerence,product  and  quotient  of  seven-ninths  and  two-sevenths. 
8.  lieiuce  to  a  common  denominator  |,  9,  7i|,  and  five-sixths,  and  demonstrate  it. 

4.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  and  tJie  least  common  multiple  of  18,  24, 

30,  and  8(3. 

5.  A  merchant  sold  sugar  at  8  cents  and  gained  10  rcr  cent.;  what  per  cent. 

would  he  have  gained  had  he  sold  it  for  nine  cents  per  pound  ? 

6.  What  is  the  bank  discount  on  8194,  for  sixty  days,  at  1|  per  cent,  per 

month. 

7.  In  a  geometrical  progression,  the  first  term  being  32  and  the  ratio  i,  what  Is 

the  fourth  term  ? 

8.  Define  Abstract,  Denominate,  Concrete  and  Composite  numbers. 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS  A3  TO  TEACEIXO. 

1.  State  what  is  meant  by  Object  Teaching? 

2.  What  faculties  would  be  Bix?clally  developed  by  the  study  of  Arithmetic^ 

Grammar  and  Geography,  respectively  ? 
8.  Give  your  views  of  school  discipline,  and  your  methods  of  enforcing  it. 

4.  What  good  books  exi?t  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching? 

5.  How  would  you  impart  moral  instruction  ? 

6.  When  is  a  class  iv^:i*ation  successful  ? 

7.  Oi  wiiat  use  is  "ciphering"  in  school  Y 

8.  How  would  you  endeavor  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  parents  ? 

OEOORAPIIY  AND  HISTOUT  OF  VERMONT. 

1.  Bound  Vermont,  and  give  a  general  description  of  its  soil,  climate,  and  pro* 

ductions. 

2.  When  and  where  was  the  first  Constitution  of  Vermont  adopted  7 


&  Deseribe  tbe  MiMiiquoi  Biver.  its  tributaries,  and  the  tract  watered  by  it 

4.  Give  a  brief  aketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Thomas  Chitteoden,  and  his 

connection  with  the  early  history  of  Vermont. 

5.  Give  the  leading  Physical  characteristics  ot  Vermont,  and  the  results  caused 

by  them. 

6.  Wbmt  are  the  chief  mineral  products  of  Vermont. 

7.  State  what  you  can  of  the  history  of  the  Indians  who  once  inhabited  Vermont  ? 

8.  Give  the  leading  features  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  the  leading 

characteristics  of  the  people. 

osroB  vpnY. 

1.  Give  the  Latitude  and  Lonpritudo  of  Washin^n,  London,  San  Frandsca 

2.  Define  Zodiac,  Ecliptic,  Meridian  and  Isothermal-iine. 

8.  Mention  the  principal  Ocean  Currents,  and  give  the  prevalent  theory  for  the 
causes  of  oceanic  currents. 

4.  Give  the  area,  boundaries  and  population  of  the  United  States,  and  of 

Vermont. 

5.  Bound  your  own  County,  and  give  its  principal  towns,  rivers  and  mountains. 

6.  Mention  the  principal  plateaus,  plains  nnd  deserU;  of  the  world. 

7.  Describe  the  Mississippi  River  aad  its  four  largest  tributaries,  and  mention 

the  principal  citv  on  each. 

8.  State  the  resemblances  and  differences  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 

Continents. 

HISTOBY  ASJ>  C0K8:iTUTI0N  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  How  is  the  President  of  the  United  States  chosen  ?    How  are  United  States 

Senators  elected,  and  for  what  time  ?    How  are  Representatives  chosen,  and 
for  what  time?  and  what  is  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  House ? 

2.  When  was  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  adopted  ?    Who  framed  it  ? 

Who  were  its  chief  advocates? 
8.  What  causes  led  to  the  late  Rebellion?  and  who  were  prominent  actors 
therein? 

4.  What  was  the  most  important  battle  of  the  war  of  1812  ?  when  and  whoro 

was  it  fought?  uith  what  results? 
6.  What  connection  had  Robert  Morris,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  JeffJ^ 
son  with  American  History  ? 

6.  Who  was  Daniel  Webster  ?  Henry  Clay  ?  John  C.  Calhoun  ?  James  Buchanan? 

7.  Name  the  principal  battles  of  the  Qreai  Rebellion. 

8.  What  discoveries  were  made  by  the  Cabots  ?    What  settlements  were  made 

by  the  French  and  Spaniards  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States? 

(B.) 

QEKERAL  QUESTIONS  AS  TO  TEACniNa. 

1.  What  faculties  of  the  mind  are  first  developed  ? 

2.  Are  Arithmetic  and  Geography  of  the  same  nature,  and  to  bo  taught  in  the 

same  way  ? 
8.  What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching?  Spelling? 
i.  What  is  the  cbief  end  of  Education  ? 

5.  Give  your  views  of  the  necessity  of  corporal  punishment  ? 

6.  Of  what  use  are  reviews  in  school  ? 

7.  State  your  views  in  reference  to  the  usefulness  of  School  Registers,  and  tho 

eonsequences  of  neglecting  to  fill  them  out  and  file  them  accordinir  to  law. 

8.  What  are  the  chief  obstacles  which  the  teacher  meets  in  tho  X'ermont  Schools  ? 


i 

OEOOSAFHT  AND  nUTOBT  OF  VERMONT. 

1.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  controveray  between  the  people  of  the  New 

Hampshire  Grants  and  the  "Yorkers  ?'' 

2.  Describe  the  River  System  of  Vermont. 

8.  Bound  the  largest  and  smallest  Comitj  in  the  State. 

4.  What  are  the  natural  facilities  for  mannfiEustoring  in  Vermont  ? 

5.  Who  was  Seth  Warner  ?  and  what  did  he  do? 

6.  Who  first  discovered  Vermont?  where  the  first  settlement? 

7.  What  are  the  leading  mineral  products  of  Vermont  ? 

8.  What  rivers  in  Vermont  pass  tnrough  the  Qreen  Mountains  ? 

HIBTORT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Qive  the  causes  of  the  Revolution  ? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  "Boston  Tea  Party." 

8..  What  New  Englanders  were  leading  Generals  in  the  Revolution  ? 

4.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

5.  What  caused  the  war  of  1812  ? 

6.  Sketch  the  Secession  movement  of  1882. 

7.  Who  were  the  Federalists  ? 

8.  Give  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  George  Washington. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  the  possessive,  singular  and  plural,  of  mistress,  ox,  child,  woman,  ler- 

vant,  beau,  daughter-in-law,  she,  who. 

2.  Give  the  present  tense,  second  person  plural  of  the  verbs  say,  slay,  strike, 

drown,  and  do,  in  all  the  moods. 
8.  Sink  or  swim,  I  will  know  whether  this  be  true  or  not.    Parse  it. 

4.  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?    Parse  what,  that,  and  mindfoL 

5.  Define  the  various  moods. 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  parsing  and  analysis  ? 

7.  When  is  a  neuter  verb  in  the  pas^ve  voice  ? 

8.  When  do  adjectives  have  case  ? 

GEOGRAFHY. 

1.  Name  six  mountainous  and  five  level  States  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Give  the  six  largest  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi. 
8.  Describe  the  longest  river  in  the  United  States. 
4.  Bound  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans. 

6.  Name  the  leading  vegetable  productions  of  Greenland,  Ireland  and  Sontb 
Carolina. 

6.  Distinguish  the  Frigid  and  Torrid  Zones  by  their  characteristic  animals. 

7.  Why  do  the  climates  of  Spain  and  Vermont  differ  ? 

8.  Of  what  use  are  deserts  ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  If  four  and  two-fifths  bushels  of  com  at  $1.25  per  bushel,  are  given  for  8} 

bushels  of  wheat,  how  much  cost  eight  and  four-ninths  bushels  of  wheat  T 

2.  A  surfftce  ten-elevenths  of  a  rod  wide  contains  two  rods  and  20  square  rods ; 

what  part  of  a  mile  is  its  length  ? 
8.  Divide  $1,845  to  A,  B  and  C,so  that  when  A  receives  $31,  B  shall  reodva 
two  and  four-fifths,  and  C  shall  receive  four  and  one-sixth  dollars  as  often  as 
A  receives  six  and  one-sixth  dollars. 

4.  Define  per  cent.,  fraction,  common  measure,  circle. 

5.  For  what  sum  must  a  note,  payable  in  five  months,  be  written,  that,  dis- 

counted at  a  bank,  the  proceeds  thereof  will  purchase  a  honse-lot  8  rods 
long,  115  feet  and  one-hau  wide,  worth  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  per  acre. 
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6.  The  area  of  a  riglit-aDgled  triangle  ia  03  feet ;  the  perpendlcnlar  is  to  the 

baae  as  2  to  3 ;  required  the  hypothenuse. 

7.  State  the  relation  that  may  exist  between  Fractions  and  Proportions. 

8.  Define  Alligation,  Annual  Interest,  Compound  Interest,  and  give  the  difler- 

ence  between  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Proportion. 

(OJ 

QEOGRATHY. 

1.  Bound  Kentucky,  Florida,  Micliigan. 

2.  Qive  five  prindpfd  Eastern  branches  of  the  Mississippi. 

3.  For  what  is  South  America  noted  ?  give  its  principal  mountains  and  rivers. 

4.  Give  the  principal  Lakes  and  Seas  in  North  America,  Europe,  Asia. 

5.  Give  the  principal  Gulfs,  Bay  and  Rivers  in  Europe. 

6.  What  is  the  main  mountain  system  of  the  Eastern  Continent  ? 

7.  Distinguish  Europe  and  Africa  by  their  Vegetable  productions. 

8.  What  are  Latitude  and  Longitude  ?  and  of  what  use  ? 

OI:X>aBAFnY  AND  HISTOKT  OF  VERMOlTr. 

1.  State  the  physical  features  of  Vermont  which  determine  the  water-oounes 

and  basins  ;  and  giv^  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  if  any. 

2.  Give  a  sketch  of  Ethan  Allen,  and  the  leading  events  of  his  life. 
8.  Compare  together  the  largest  and  smallest  Counties  of  Vermont. 

4.  What  are  the  bapes  upon  which  the  State  Senators  and  Representatives  are 

elected? 

5.  What  are  the  limitations  of  the  Right  of  Sufihigo  in  Vermont  ? 

6.  How  are  alterations  of  the  Constitution  of  Vermont  effected  ? 

7.  What  towns  or  cities  in  Vermont  exceed  five  thousand  in  population  ? 

8.  Locate  the  five  highest  mountains. 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS  AS  TO  lEACUING. 

1.  How  best  develop  the  observing  faculties  of  your  pupils  ? 

2.  How  beet  teach  the  elements  of  the  English  Language  to  beginners  ? 
8.  State  how,  in  your  opinion,  recitations  should  be  conducted. 

4.  How  best  develop  the  expressive  faculties  of  your  scholars? 

5.  How  improve  the  manners  of  your  scholars  ?  is  this  important  ?  why  ? 

6.  State  how  you  would  enforce  school  discipline. 

7.  How  early  may  exercises  in  Composition  be  employed  ? 

8.  What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  Geography. 

HISTORY  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  I>eecribe  the  defeat  of  Braddock. 

2,  Who  were  the  Puritans  ?  what  was  their  history  ? 

8.  What  can  you  say  about  Captain  John  Smith,  of  Virginia? 

4.  What  and  when  was  "Shay's  Rebellion"  ? 

5.  Who  was  Aaron  Burr?  what  did  he  do? 

6.  When,  where  and  by  whom  was  Lord  Comwullis  captured  ?  what  resulted 

therefrom  ? 

7.  Who  were  the  Iroquois  Indians  ? 

8.  When  and  by  whom  was  Slavery  introduced  into  the  Unitod  States  ?  was  it 

ever  countenanced  by  the  People  of  Now  England  ? 

ARITIIMETIC. 

1.  Define  Division,  and  all  the  terms  used  therein. 

2.  When  is  the  multiplier  a  denominate  number  ? 
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8.  GiTe  t&e  unonnt  of  |405  at  Intereft  4iM  da jb,  at  ahnple  interaat,  oompoimd 

interest,  and  interest  payable  annnalljr. 
4.  Give  the  difference  between  Simple  and  Compoand  Proportioo. 
6.  A  merchant  booght  floor,  and  aold  the  first  lot  at  9  per  cent,  loss ;  then  boagbt 

three  times  as  much  at  8  per  cent,  gain ;  how  then  did  he  stand  f  and  at 

what  per  cent,  advance  should  he  have  sold  the  last  lot  to  have  gained  6 

per  cent,  on  the  whole? 

6.  How  ascertain  the  quantitj  of  boards  or  plank  that  can  be  sawed  finom  a  log? 

7.  State  the  cffjct  of  the  adoption  of  the  Anbic  Notation  upon  the  progress  of 

arithmetical  science. 

8.  Explain  the  process  for  finding  the  greatest  common  mnman  of  two 

quantities. 

OBAXXAB. 

1.  Define  Case,  Person,  Mood,  Tense. 

8.  C'Ompare  ill,  evil,  much,  bad,  eternal. 

8.  Give  the  princi^ial  parts  of  the  verbs  bite,  chide,  clothe,  cut,  hew,  load,  seethe, 

stride  and  work. 
4.  What  are  Active,  Passive,  Intransitive  and  Transitive  Verbs? 
6.  Bjr  what  is  the  number  of  Moods,  Tenses  and  parts  of  Speech  limited  ?  how 

many  do  we  have  of  each  ? 

6.  Give  the  Imperfect  tense  of  the  Indicative  and  Potential  Moods  of  the  Passive 

voice  of  the  verb  to  be. 

7.  Have  Arithmetic  and  Grammar  the  same  standard  of  correctness  ?  if  not,  how 

do  they  therein  differ  ? 

8.  Correct,  if  necessary,  the  following  sentences :  "We  should  profit  from  the 

experience  of  others."  "They  intdst  on  in  that  jou  are  wrong."  **8atin 
feels  very  smooth."  "I  never  thought  of  it  being  him."  **I>id  he  anive 
safely  Y'    "The  ship  lays  in  the  harbor."    "It  might  have  been  her." 


(I>.) 

OEOORAPHT. 

1.  What  is  the  Ocean  ?  and  what  its  divisions  ?  and  why  ? 

8.  Which  are  the  Gulf  States,  Ailantio  States,  Middle  and  Kew England  SUtea? 

8.  What  effects  are  produced  by  mountains  ? 

4.  How  do  differences  in  Latitude  and  Longitude  effect  climate  ? 

6.  I>e80ribe  the  principal  physical  features  of  North  America. 

6.  Mention  the  various  proofs  of  the  sphericitv  of  tlie  earth. 

7.  Bound  Florida,  Oregon.  Texas,  Maine  and  Wisconsin. 

8.  What  large  rivers  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America  and  South  A.ineri<ia  ? 

and  why  so  few  ? 

niBTORT  OF  THE  UXITED  STATES. 

1.  Sketeh  the  History  of  Fort  Sumpter. 

8.  Mention  five  of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  the'Rcvolution. 

8.  Give  the  most  important  events  in  the  year  1776. 

4.  What  was  the  "Stamp  Act"? 

6.  When,  from  whom,  and  how  was  Louisiana  Territory  acquired? 

6.  When,  for  what,  and  with  what  results  was  the  Mexican  war  carried  on  ? 

7.  How  were  the  United  States  governed  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  tureseat 

Constitution  ?  r-— « 

8.  Describe  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 
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1.  State  and  demonstrate  the  proeeen  of  Division,  defining  all  the  tennt  uaed. 

2.  What  number  is  that  whose  ^  +  1+1^3  =128? 

8.  A.  can  do  certain  work  in  foar  days,  B.  in  six  days,  C.  in  five  days ;  in  what 

time  rsn  all  do  half  the  work  ? 
4.  Define  Unit,  Ratio,  Discount,  Present  worth. 

6.  To  what  is  the  product  of  the  means  in  a  proportion  equal  ?  and  why  ? 

0.  Give  the  Vermcmt  rule  for  the  computation  of  interest. 

7.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  will  a  box  hold  that  will  contain  a  covd  and 

one^oarter  of  dry  wood  ? 

8.  Define  Fractions,  and  demonstrate  the  process  of  dividing  fractions. 

OBOGRAFBT  AND  HlflrrORT  OF  YEBMOSIT. 

1.  Describe  the  Battle  of  Bennington. 

8.  Sketch  the  capture  of  Tioonderoga,  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

8.  What  is  the  Council  of  Censors?  what  do  they  do?  how  chosen?  when  do 

they  meet. 
4.  How  does  Vermont  compare  in  Agricultural  capacity  with  the  Western 

States? 
ff.  Locate  the  various  Counties  in  Vermont. 
8.  Name  the  Rivers  emptving  into  Lakes  Champlain  and  Memphiemagog. 

7.  How  do  the  waters  of  Western  Vermont  reach  the  ocean  ? 

8.  How  is  school  culture  legally  insured  to  every  child  in  Vermont? 

GENERAL  QUB8TI0KB  AB  TO  TBACHIKO. 

1.  How  best  teach  Mental  Arithmetic  ? 

2.  What  general  method  would  you  adopt  in  teaching  Reading  ? 
8.  What  do  you  understand  by  Topical  Recitation  ? 

4.  In  what  cases  would  you  inflict  corporal  punislmient? 

5.  Of  what  use  are  questions  in  School  Text  Books  ? 

6.  What  are  the  obligations  of  the  teacher  in  regard  to  tho  moral  culture  of 

scholars  ?  « 

7.  How  best  teach  Spelling? 

8.  When  and  how  snould  tho  teacher  assist  tho  pupil  in  mastering  his  lenon  ? 

ORAMMAR. 

1.  Define  Adverb,  Preposition,  Conjunction. 

2.  State  the  diflfcrence  between  the  Indicative  and  Subjunctive  moods. 

8.  Oive  the  perfect  tense,  third  person  plural,  in  all  the  moods  of  the  verbs  go, 
take,  see,  hear,  like,  fight,  ought. 

4.  What  part  of  speech  is  **that "  ? 

5.  Correct,  if  neceswry,  "Between  you  and  I,  tho  fact  is  so" — "you  and  not  I  am 

in  the  wrong"  T — "The  larger  portion  of  the  army  were  killed." 

6.  Parse  "The  mountains  looked  beautiful." 

7.  Define  -Analysis,"  "Parsing,"  "Spelling."  "Prosody." 

8.  Give  three  sentences  in  common  use  in  general  conversation,  that  each  oontaio 

granmiatical  errors. 

(E.) 

GEOORAPnT. 

1.  Name  the  Gulf  States  in  the  order  of  their  size,  beginning  with  the  smallest. 

2.  Name  the  five  largest  Rivers,  Cities  and  Lakes  on  the  globe 

8.  What  controls  the  direction  of  the  rivers  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa? 
4.  Give  the  difljrenoe  in  Latitude  and  Longitude  between  Baltimore  and  Salt 
Lakeaty. 
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5.  Describe  the  Amoor,  the  Hoang  Ho,  the  Danabe,  the  Nile,  the  St.  Lawrenoe. 

6.  Bound  the  Pacific  States. 

7.  In  what  direction  &om  here  are  New  Orleans,  Rio  Janeiro,  Gape  Town, 

Calcutta,,  Sitka  ? 

8.  Name  the  principal  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  United  States. 

OBAMHAR. 

1.  Change  the  number  of  Axis,  Flag-staff,  Father-in-law,  Vinegar,  Vertebra, 

Beau,  Foci,  Phenomena,  Victuals,  Index,  Genius,  Stimulus. 

2.  What  parts  of  speech  are  susceptible  of  being  compared  ?    How  compare 

them? 
8.  Define  and  describe  the  functions  of  Participles. 

4.  State  distinctly  the  difierence  between  Adjectives  and  Adverbs,  in  their 

characters  and  uses. 

5.  Name  ten  irregular  verbs. 

6.  Give  an  Intransitive  Neuter  Verb  in  the  Present  tense,  Indicative  mood. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  Prose  and  Poetry  ? 

8.  What  is  the  standard  of  excellence  in  Grammar?  what  is  meant  by  Classical 

English? 

OEOGRAFHT  AND  HISTORY  OF  VERMONT. 

1.  What  was  the  Legislative  System  of  Vermont  previous  to  1825  ? 

2.  What  was  the  character  of  the  early  settlers  of  Vermont  ?  where  were  they 

from? 
8.  What  was  peculiar  in  the  situation  of  Vermont  during  the  Revolution  ? 

4.  What  portions  of  the  State  were  first  settled  ? 

5.  Into  what  basins  do  the  rivers  of  Vermont  flow  ? 

6.  What  Railroads  traverse  Vermont  ? 

7.  Sketch  the  Battle  of  Hubbardton. 

8.  Bound  the  Counties  iu  this  Congressional  District. 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS  AS  TO  TEACHINO. 

1.  Give  a  definition  of  Education  and  explain  its  true  purposes. 

2.  How  would  you  inspire  your  pupils  with  a  patriotic  love  of  their  own  State 

and  Country? 
8.  How  lead  your  pupils  to  engage  in  frequent  exercises  in  Composition  ? 

4.  Are  Arithmetic  and  Geography  of  the  same  nature,  and  to  be  taught  in  the 

same  way  ?  if  not,  how  ? 

5.  When  do  you  consider  a  school  to  be  well  disciplined  ? 

6.  State  your  views  of  the  necessity  of  thorouglmess  in  early  culture. 

7.  How  may  the  physical  health  and  development  of  children  be  advanced  in 

the  school  ? 

8.  How  often  are  punishmentH  necetwary  in  School  ?  and  of  what  description  ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  Units,  Notation,  Numeration,  Duodecimals,  Annuities,  Present  worth. 

Involution.  Evolution. 

2.  Compare  fully  Multiplication  and  Division. 

3.  Divide  $1,000  between  five  men  so  that  the  shares  of  each  shall  regularly 

increase,  and  the  third  man  receive  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  first  and  last 
together. 

4.  What  are  Prime.  Denominatf^,  Abstract,  Concrete,  C'Ompoeite  and  Simple 

Numbers? 

5.  Find  two  sums  of  money,  the  amount  of  one  of  wliich  at  simple  interest  for 

three  years,  shall  c(iual  the  amount  of  the  other  at  compound  interest  for 
the  same  time. 
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A.  How  reduce  Epgligli  money  to  Federal  money  by  inspection  T  and  why  ? 

7.  Demonetnite  fully  the  process  of  Division  of  Fractions. 

8.  What  is  Alligation  ?  state  and  demonstrate  the  process. 

HI6T0KT  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES. 

1.  Describe  the  incidents  attending  the  death  of  Nathan  Hale. 

8.  Sketch  the  Battle  of  Plattsbarffh. 

8.  Who  was  Gen.  John  Stark  ?  what  did  he  do? 

4  When  and  where  was  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Revolution  ? 

ff.  What  rights  did  the  Seceding  SUtes  claim  ? 

6.  Who  was  Benjamin  Franklin  ?  what  did  he  accomplish  in  Science  and  in 

Politics  ? 

7.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  European  Governments  towards  the  Govern- 

ment of  the  United  States  during  the  continuance  of  the  Rebellion  ?  what 
were  the  exceptions  ? 
6.  What  effects,  political  and   material,  resulted  from  the  invention  of  the 
Cotton  Gin? 

CP.) 

HISTORY  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  What  happened  to  the  City  of  Washington  in  the  war  of  1812? 

8.  Compare  the  settlers  of  New  England,  Virginia,  Marylimd  and  the  Carolinas. 
8.  Describe  the  treason  of  Arnold. 

4.  What  prominent  battle  of  the  war  of  1812  was  fought  on  the  confines  of 

Vermont? 

5.  Mention  five  prominent  membera  of  the  first  Congress. 

6.  Who  was  Palxick  Henry  ? 

7.  When  was  Slavery  introduced  ?  when  did  it  cease  ? 

8.  State  the  differences  between  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Articlas  of 

Confederation. 

OBAMHAR. 

1.  Define  Verb.  Participle,  Comparison,  Gender,  Case,  Mood,  Voice,  Syntax, 

Prosody,  Tense. 

2.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  Sit,  Shrink,  Catch,  Go,  Do,  Shake, 

Wring  and  Teach. 
8.  Give  the  possessive  singular  of  all  the  Personal  Pronouns. 
4.  What  is  the  Progressive  Form  of  a  verb? 
6.  What  is  the  Objective  Case?  when  used  ? 

6.  What  is  Analysis?  how  different  from  Parsing? 

7.  Whoi  does  a  conmion  noun  become  proper? 

8.  Give  the  second  person  plural  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verbs  Try, 

Show,  Teach,  Go  and  Be. 

GBKBRAJ.  QUB8TI0NB  AS  TO  TEACHING. 

1.  State  your  opinion  of  severity  in  enforcing  disdpline. 

2.  What  is  the  relative  importance  of  Reading? 

8.  How  may  gymnastic  exercises  be  profitably  introduced  into  the  comBUai 

school? 
4.  State  your  opinion  of  the  value  of  Black-boards  and  Outline  Maps. 
ft.  How  secure  the  attention  of  classes  at  recitation?  ^ 

6.  How  induce  an  interest  in  the  study  of  Grammar  ? 

7.  Of  what  use  would  you  make  a  Globe? 

8.  What  is  the  proper  use  of  text-books  in  schools? 
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6BOOBAFHY. 

1.  Describe  the  Ural,  the  Alptf,  the  Carpathian  and  the  Atlas  Mountains f 

2.  Does  the  location  and  operation  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  afibct  the  climate  of 

Europe  7  and  how  7 
8.  What  cause  the  Atmospheric  Currents? 

4.  Explain  the  long  days  and  nights  in  the  Polar  regions. 

5.  \N'here   are   Tea.   Coffee,   Spices,   Cocoa,  liice,  Tobacco,  Indigo,  Oranges, 

Potatoes.  Yams  and  Figs  produced  7 

6.  Compare  Africa  and  South  America  as  to  Mineral  and  Vegetable  productions. 

7.  What  is  the  prominent  physical  feature  of  Africa? 

8.  Where  are  Ivory,  Whalebone,  Qold,  Iron,  Tin,  Pearls  and  Precious  Stones 

produced? 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  VERMONT. 

1.  Where  in  Vermont  does  Granite  abound  ? 

2.  Where  are  Slate,  Marble,  Copper,  and  Iron  lound  ? 

3.  State  the  provir^ion  of  tlio  Vermont  Constitution  securing  Religious  Liberty. 

4.  B<jund  the  interior  Counties  of  Vermont. 

5.  Describe  the  four  largest  Rivers. 

0.  What  is  the  leading  occupation  of  the  people  in  Vermont? 

7.  Mention  the  four  largest  I^ikes  and  Ponds. 

8.  Has  Vermont  more  or  less  Manufactures  and  Commerce  than  neighboring 

States  ?  why  ?  what  is  the  effect  ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Wliat  is  Reduction?  of  what  use? 

2.  Reduce  2|  hours  to  lower  denominations,  and  add  to  it  one-seyenteenth  of 

four  days. 
8.  I  paid  $L.7oO  for  goods,  and  keeping  them  18  months,  desire  to  sell  them  for 

12  per  cent,  advance  upon  cost  and  interest ;  for  what  sum  should  I  sell? 
4.  How  many  |H*cks  in  a  beer  barrel  ? 

6.  How  many  bushels  of  oats  weigh  a  ton  ? 

0.  How  much  wheat  will  run  through  a  l|-inch  auger  hole  in  two  days,  at  the 
rate  of  7  feet  in  four  seconds? 

7.  Demonstrate  the  proceFS  for  Addition. 

8.  Prove  that  the  muliiplicaiion  or  division  of  both^terms  of  a  fraction  by  the 

same  quantity  does  not  change  its  value. 

I  have  inserted  the  questions  that  were  actually  used  in  order  to 
nflford  the  fullest  possible  opportunity  to  all  interested  to  como  to  an 
"Lvv..i*^ci/t  juJgment  as  to  the  i)racticability  of  so  administering  the  law 
as  to  eCTect  the  design  therein  eTibodicd.  In  all  examinations,  in  order 
to  entile  an  applicant  to  a  certificnte,  the  examination  papers  required 
correct  answcis  to  bo  returned  to  three-fourths  of  the  questions  in  each 
branch  ;  but  from  tl  e  first,  in  actual  practice,  notice  was  given  that 
fifty  per  cent,  ol  correctness  would  be  accepted  in  two  of  the  branches, 
viz:  "  Ilisloty  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  and  "  Get»gra- 
phy  and  lli-toiy  of  Vermont."  This  was  done  from  a  very  strong 
conviction  that  an  exacting  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  correctness  in 
these  two  branches,  would  '^xcludo  nearly  every  teacher  in  the  State 
from  ail  possibility  of  receiving  a  certificate  during  the  year.  And  the 
result  fully  vindicated  the  correctness  of  the  conviction. 

In  order  to  guard  against  all  imputations  of  unfairness  or  lack  of 
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all  answers  to  questions  were  retained,  and  all  were  noti- 
that  in  case  any  question  should  arise  as  to  the  equity  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  CommittfHW)  both  questions  and  answers  might  be  published. 

The  law  did  not  originate  with  me,  and  I  had  never,  except  incident- 
ally, recommended  it ;  and  while  I  had  no  doubt  that  some  measures 
ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  taken  to  elevate  the  standard  of  qual- 
ifications of  teachers,  1  was  not  at  all  certain  that  the  law,  as  it  stood, 
was  adapted  to  do  the  work  intended,  and  to  do  it  acceptably. 

Sealizing  luUy  the  vast  importance  of  the  movement,  but  with  no 
previous  predilections  in  favor  of  this  particular  law,  and  perfectly  con- 
scious of  the  innumerable  diflficulties  in  the  way,  I  endeavored  to  give 
the  law  a  fair  opportunity,  and  I  am  prepared  to  say,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  one  year's  work,  that  there  is  in  the  law  a  great  capacity  to 
work  out  good  results. 

Before  judging  of  the  probable  efficacy  and  adaptation  of  the  law, 
by  its  results,  as  developed  in  actual  operation,  it  will,  of  course,  bo 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  ()uestionR  propounded  wore  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  searching  to  conntituto  a  proper  test  of  qualifica- 
tion, in  view  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  law,  and  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  to  he  put  in  operation. 

Among  the  prominent  circumstances  that  would  attend  and  strongly 
operate  ur>on  the  determination  as  to  the  rigidity  that  should  be  given 
to  the  examination,  stand  prominently  the  widely  prevalent  tendency 
to  frequent  change  of  teachers,  and  consequent  lack  of  permanent  em- 
ployment ;  the  very  general  habit  in  all  parts  of  the  State  of  prefening 
a  cheap  teacher  at  a  low  rate  of  compensation,  to  ii  competent  teacher 
at  reasonable  wages ;  and  the  indifference  of  most,  with  the  ignorance  of 
many  of  the  people  as  to  the  actual  competence  of  the  teachers  employ- 
ed by  themselves — an  ignorance  and  indifference  that  had  been  fostered 
by  the  inefficiency  of  local  examinations. 

Again,  the  evident  purpose  of  the  law  was,  not  to  provide  an 
examination  that  should  at  one  leap  vault  to  a  standard  of  qualification 
that  should  suffice  as  a  permanent  standard  for  all  future  exigencies, 
but  by  gradual  steps  to  reach  a  standard  of  excellence  appropriate  for 
the  teaciiers  of  the  schools  of  a  republican  State.  This  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  law  insures  the  validity  of  certificates  of  the  local 
authorities  for  five  years  after  the  passage  of  the  law. 

In  full  view  of  all  these,  and  many  other  considerations  not  mentioned, 
the  scheme  of  examination  herein  quoted  v>'as  constructed  and  adopted. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  examination  should  always  be 
60  conducted  as  to  win  the  approval  of  an  intelligent  public  sentiment; 
for,  in  order  to  enable  the  plan  to  work  out  any  very  good  results, 
it  must  be  strengthened  in  actual  operation  by  the  positive  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  people. 

That  the  publication  of  the  questions  will  elicit  a  diversity  of  opinions 
«B  to  their  character  and  adaptation,  is  expected  ;  many  will  think  them 
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too  limple,  some  will  ooDsider  them  too  difficult,  and  very  few  wiQ,  as  a 
whole,  approre  them.  But  whoever  will  give  the  subject  calm  oonaid- 
eratioD,  will  be  satisfied,  I  think,  that  the  preparation  of  questions  to 
test  the  general  capacity  and  knowledge  of  teachers  in  a  given  branch 
of  study,  without  transcending  the  limits  that  necessitv  will  prescribe 
as  to  number,  is  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  thing.  To  test  by  eight 
or  ten  questions  and  answers,  the  capacity  of  a  person  to  teach  Geog- 
raphy or  Arithmetic,  is  no  very  easy  matter,  as  will  appear  to  the  most 
skeptical  upon  actual  trial. 

So  little  time  was,  by  the  late  passage  of  the  law,  allowed,  that  the 
questions  are  far  less  perfect  than  will  be  easily  constructed  by  whoev- 
er may  have  the  matter  in  charge  in  the  future,  with  more  time  for 
thought  and  labor. 

In  order  that  the  real  intent  of  the  law,  which  purposes  to  secure  a 
gradual  elevation  of  the  standard  of  Qualification  for  teachers,  might  be 
carried  out  by  the  operation  of  its  aaministration  as  fully  as  possible, 
after  the  examinations  in  all  the  Counties  were  finished,  I  furnished  to 
teachers,  superintendents  and  citizens,  who  applied  for  them,  copies  of 
the  questions  used ;  and  it  is  partly  in  furtherance  of  the  same  design 
that  they  are  inserted  in  the  Annual  Bcport.  Thus  the  questions, 
having  served  their  principal  purpose  in  the  examinations,  will  pass 
into  use  by  the  local  superintendents  and  by  teachers,  and  in  this  way 
new  questions  being  provided,  increasing  in  difficulty  and  scope  each 

irear,  when  the  five  years  mentioned  in  the  law  shall  have  elapsed,  the 
ocal  examinations,  as  well  as  the  private  studies  of  the  teachers  in  view 
of  the  questions  that  have  been  asked,  will  inevitably  secure,  by  grad- 
ual steps,  an  ultimate  elevation  of  the  standard  of  qualifications  of 
teachers,  which  is  desired. 

It  is  interesting,  now  that  the  yearns  work  is  done,  to  look  over  the 
records,  and  from  them  and  from  the  correspondence  in  reference  to 
the  examinations,  to  note  the  various  revelations  that  appear.  It  may 
be  well  to  call  attention  here  to  some  of  the  facts  and  results  and  opin- 
ions thus  appearing. 

The  statistics  show  that  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  different  teachers  were  employed  during  the  last  school  year,  and 
of  this  large  number,  only  two  hundred  and  sixteen  applied  for  exam- 
ination. This  fact  shows  the  existence  amone  the  teachers  of  very 
great  distrust  of  their  own  qualifications ;  and  tne  fact  that  of  the  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  who  did  apply,  only  fifty  received  certificates, 
exhibits  the  existence  of  good  ground  for  such  distrust 

While  a  good  number  of  the  more  experienced  and  abler  teachers 
applied  for  examination,  a  largo  proportion  of  that  class  did  not  present 
themselves.  It  is  noticeable,  also,  that  among  those  who  received  cer- 
tificates, quite  a  large  number,  relatively,  were  young,  and  had  little 
experience  in  actual  teaching. 

However  strong  may  be  the  impression  with  many,  upon  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  questions,  that  they  are  too  simple  and  easily  answered,  such 
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impreesioD  will  be  shaken  by  the  comparatively  small  number  of  certi- 
ficates granted,  particularly  when  it  is  known  that  in  all  cases  the  entire 
day — from  nine  in  the  morning  till  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  was 
given  in  which  to  answer  the  questions.  And  yet  few  who  appreciate 
the  importaDce  to  all  of  the  right  performance  of  the  teacher's  work, 
will  be  prepared  to  say  that  a  certificate  to  teach  anywhere  within  the 
State,  for  five  years,  should  issue  to  any  one  who  cannot  answer  the 
reouired  proportion  of  the  questions  upon  either  of  the  lists. 

The  varying  character  of  the  responses  with  which  the  operation  of 
the  law  was  attended,  was  likewise  noticeable.  Many  teachers,  toler- 
ably posted  in  the  usual  text-books,  meeting  few  of  the  stereotyped 
questions  that  abound  in  the  books,  and  are  customary  in  all  examma- 
tions,  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  simplicity  and  stupidity  of  the  ques- 
tions; and  on  the  other  hand,  very  many  of  the  more  thoughtful 
teachers  expressed  their  delight  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  system. 
On  one  occasion,  in  one  of  the  northern  counties,  one  of  the  ablest  pro- 
fessional men,  who  had  formerly  taught,  came  into  the  room  and  taking 
a  series  of  questions,  worked  all  day  with  the  teachers,  and  at  the  close 
presented  his  answers,  with  the  assertion  that  he  considered  the  day's 
work,  in  an  intellectual  view,  as  the  best  he  had  ever  done. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  better  class  of  the  teachers,  as  a  body, 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  law,  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that, 
judging  from  the  correspondence  of  this  office,  many  are  dissatisfied, 
both  with  the  law  and  the  method  of  operating  it,  exhibited  in  the 
examinations  of  the  year.  It  is  quite  probable  that  many  of  this  last 
class  never  will  bo  pleased  with  any  mode  of  examination  that  should 
be  at  all  searching  in  its  character. 

The  extracts,  quoted  in  the  Report,  from  the  returns  of  Superintend- 
ents, show  a  similar  diversity  of  views.  The  larger  part  of  the  Town 
Suf)erintendent8  express  great  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  the  benefits 
to  the  schools  which  they  anticipate  from  the  greater  uniformity  and 
thoroughness  that  will  result  from  a  faithful  administration  of  the  new 
law.  But  while  many  congratulate  themselves  and  their  colleagues 
upon  the  relief  to  be  afiorded,  when  the  new  law  shall  come  into  opera- 
tion, from  a  most  onerous  and  ungrateful  task,  there  are  some  who  seem 
to  doubt  the  possibility  of  operating  the  law  so  as  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  people  or  the  teachers.  And  there  is  another  class  of  the 
Superintendents  who  seem  to  regard  the  law  with  extreme  jealousy, 
and  consider  it  in  the  light  of  an  infringement  upon  their  peculiar  func- 
tions, and  as  aimed  at  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  office  of  Town 
Superintendent. 

It  never  will  be  denied  that  when  as  good  as  any  other,  local  super- 
vision of  public  schools  is  far  preferable  to  any  other.  But  while  m  a 
few  of  the  towns  the  local  supervision  in  the  examination  of  teachers 
has  been  sufficient  and  thorough,  and  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  communities  than  the  best  conceivable  general  supervision  could 
be, — doing  its  work  as  effectively  and  far  more  satisjfactoiy  than  it 
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could  be  done  id  any  other  way ;  Btill,  this  has  been  the  case  in  only  a 
very  few  of  the  towcs;  and  all  the  time,  for  years,  within  the  knowledge 
of  every  intelligent  citizen,  in  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  towns, 
there  has  been  no  searching  and  reliable  examination  of  teachers;  and 
the  habits  of  teachers  are  so  migratory,  and  the  habit  of  changing 
teachers  so  universal,  that  the  carelessness  of  one  community  injuriously 
affects  the  whole. 

But  it  is  said  that,  unless  the  Superintendent  has  power  to  revoke 
certificates,  all  the  sanction  and  force  is  taken  from  any  advice  he  may 
give  the  teacher,  who,  relieved  from  dread  of  revocation  of  his  certifi- 
cate, will  disregard  the  interference  of  the  local  Supeiintendent  In 
reply  to  this  it  may  be  said,  that  the  revocation  of  a  teacher's  certificate, 
or  even  the  refusal  to  grant  one  upon  an  examination  that  discloses  a 
lack  of  competence  to  teach,  is  so  ungracious  and  unpleasant,  that  but 
veiT  few  instances  have  occurred  in  the  State,  although  the  expediency 
and  propriety  of  such  action  has  often  been  manifest  Hence  appears 
the  necessity  for  a  supervisory  power  that  shall  be  free  from  the 
hindrances  and  obstructions  that  always  beset  local  supervision,  and 
thus  can  act  with  equal  justice  and  much  more  independence. 

Again,  as  the  revocation  of  a  certificate  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  availing  throughout  the  State,  should 
emanate  from  the  same  authority,  and  under  its  control  and  direction, 
it  is  true  that  the  Local  Superintendent  will  probably  never  have  the 
power  to  revoke  a  certificate  granted  by  the  Board  directly;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Board  will  always  pay  special  deference  to  the  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  of  the  Local  Superintendent,  and  whenever 
revocation  of  a  certificate  is  really  merited,  the  Local  Superintendent 
who  would  shrink  from  incurring  the  odium  of  a  revocation  upon  his 
sole  responsibility,  would  freely  advise  the  Board  to  a  course  for  which 
they  alone  would  be  responsible. 

The  various  functions  of  the  Superintendents  are  but  very  slightly 
interfered  with  by  the  present  law ;  their  powers,  duties,  rights,  and 
responsibilities  remain  untouched  by  the  recent  enactment,  except  that 
in  five  years  they  will  be  entirely  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
examining  teachers,  and  in  this  no  intention  or  desire  to  extinguish  or 
belittle  the  office  of  Town  Superintendent  is  discemable. 

And,  furthermore,  the  law  is  claimed  to  be,  and  in  fact  is,  only  an 
experiment,  and,  as  will  appear  upon  the  most  cursory  inspection, 
evidently  contemplates  further  legislation,  as  the  operation  of  the  law 
in  practice  shall  disclose  the  necessity  of  such  legislation  from 
time  to  time. 

Going  at  once  into  operation,  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances, 
and  without  any  opportunity  for  preparing  public  sentiment  or  the 
teachers  for  such  a  radical  change,  as  important  as  it  was  unexpected, 
I  am  in  duty  bound  to  say,  after  operating  it  in  every  County  in  the 
State,  that  it  works  very  much  better  than  I  had  expected  or  even 
hoped.    The  teachers  in  every  part  of  the  State  have  been  thoroughly 
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ttrouseci,  and  in  many  cases  fairly  startled  out  of  their  careless  indiffer- 
ence, and  many,  very  many,  mortified  and  astonished  at  the  revelations 
of  the  examination,  are  preparing  themselves  for  better  work  in  the 
fhture. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  law,  is  its  unexpected  power, 
when  properly  called  out,  to  arouse  a  deep  and  strong  interest  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  method,  during  the  year,  has  been  to  devote 
the  first  half  day  of  each  Institute  almost  exclusively  to  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers.  The  applicants  were  gathered  together  in  one  comer 
of  the  audience  room,  anci  each  received  a  series  of  written  questions, 
and  when  fairly  at  work,  one  series  of  questions  has  been  read  aloud 
to  the  audience,  calling  their  attention  to  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
the  questions.  After  a  short  recess,  another  and  still  another  have 
been  read,  with  such  oral  comments  and  suggestions  as  seemed  appro- 
priacO.  Knowing  that  citizens  as  well  as  teachers  were  somewhat 
taken  by  surprise  by  the  enactment  of  the  law  and  its  immediately 
being  carried  into  actual  operation,  some  such  method  was  deemed 
essential  in  order  to  secure  to  the  law  a  fair  opportunity  to  vindicate 
its  own  capacity,  and  the  results  were  wonderful.  Intelligent  audiences 
seemed  readily  and  rapidly  won  over  to  a  very  decided  approval  of 
the  working  of  the  law.  Often  a  large  audience  has  for  hours  dis- 
played an  increasing  interest  in  these  examinations,  and  I  am  confident 
that  much  of  good  has  resulted  from  the  public  examinations  of 
the  year. 

But  a  yearns  experience  has  sufficed  to  show  the  necessity  of  a 
change  in  the  method  of  operating  the  law.  A  whole  day  will 
be  required  for  an  examination  in  the  first  course  alone,  and  therefore 
it  will  be  necessary  that  an  additional  day  be  taken  for  the  Institutes. 
in  every  examination  held,  the  larger  portion  of  the  applicants  required 
the  whole  day  for  the  completion  of  their  answers  to  the  questions 
propo.«ed. 

I  have  also  become  satisfied  that  the  examination  at  the  Institutes 
should  be  confined  to  the  first  or  lower  course,  and  that  no  examina- 
tion be  required  in  the  higher  course.  There  has  not  been  a  single 
application  during  the  year,  at  the  Institutes,  for  an  examination  in  the 
higher  course  of  study,  and  there  will  never  be  very  many.  An 
inspection  of  the  higher  courses  of  study,  as  the  same  was  prepared 
by  your  Hon.  Board,  and  as  it  appears  in  your  report,  will  convince 
any  one  conversant  with  such  things,  that  very  few  will  ever  attempt 
to  pass  an  examination  therein  who  have  not  prepared  themselves 
therefor  by  careful  study  in  some  Normal  or  other  School  of  high 
grade. 

After  such  inspection,  it  will  also  appear  that  it  will  be  no  easy 
matter  to  find  in  each  County,  as  the  law  requires,  "two  or  more 

Sractical  educators/'  who  are  competent  to  act  as  a  Committee  of 
Examination  in  a  course  of  study  so  comprehensive  and  so  varied. 
Aa  soon  as  was  practicable,  after  the  acceptance  of  the  proposi- 
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tions  from  the  Orange  County  Grammar  School  at  Randolph,  and  the 
Lamoille  County  Grammar  School  at  Johnson,  by  the  [Board  of 
Education,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Board,  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  opening  of  these  schools  under  new  auspices,  as 
State  Normal  Schools. 

Both  schools  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  the  latter 
part  of  February,  and  examinations  for  admission  were  held  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  of  the  Board. 

The  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  Normal  Schools  of  the 
State,  as  established  by  the  Board  of  Education,  are  as  follows: 

"For  admission  to  any  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  the  candidates 
''  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Arithmetic  through  the 
"  ground  rules  as  applied  to  simple  and  compound  numbers,  through 
"  fractions,  both  common  and  decimal. 

"  In  Geography,  applicants  must  know  the  general  natural  divi- 
**  sions  of  land  and  water,  the  political  divisions  of  the  earth,  and 
"  the  general  geography  of  Vermont. 

"  In  Grammar,  applicants  must  be  acquainted  with  grammatical 
"  definitions  and  inflections,  and  with  the  parsing  and  analysis  of 
"simple  sentences." 

Written  questions  were  prepared  in  all  the  branches  named,  and 
examinations  were  held,  in  which,  in  order  to  admission,  applicants 
were  required  to  answer  correctly  at  least  one-half  of  the  questions 
proposed. 

Conversant  with  the  many  allegations  so  often  made,  that  a 
standard  of  excellence  would  be  adopted  for  admission  to  the  Normal 
Schools,  so  high  as  practically  to  exclude  large  classes  of  pupils 
who  would  desire  to  attend  them;  it  was  determined  in  the  first 
instance  to  put  down  the  standard  of  admission  as  low  as  was  at  all 
consistent  with  the  special  character  of  the  schools,  and  with  the 
possibility  of  their  accomplishing  their  legitimate  and  appointed 
work. 

It  is  important  that  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  these  schools 
should  not  only  have  reasonable  confidence  that  the  examinations 
will  be  conducted  so  as  to  give  the  largest  possible  opportunity  to 
all  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  afibrded  by  the  State 
Normal  Schools,  but  that  all  should  know  positively,  that  the  exam- 
inations are  conducted  in  such  manner  as  to  admit  all  who  can  be 
admitted  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  benefit  to  them,  and  safety  to 
the  school.  In  order  to  give  this  opportunity  for  certain  knowledge, 
as  to  the  method  in  which  these  examinations  were  conducted,  and 
the  spirit  which  animated  their  management,  it  is  deemed  best  to 
copy  here,  one  or  two  series  of  questions  actually  used  in  the  exami- 
nations, held  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Terms  of  the  Normal 
Schools  in  August  and  September,  A.  D.  1861: — 
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EK6LI8H  OBAIOCAB.         (O.) 

1.  Define  grammar,  etjmologj,  and  syntax. 

2.  What  is  the  case  and  number  of  I,  him,  thee,  them,  kings,  whom,  ladies? 
8.  When  is  a  noun  in  the  objective  case? 

4  What  is  a  transitive  verb? 

5.  Write  two  sentences  containing  each  a  transitive  verb,  and  two  containing 

each  an  intransitive  verb? 

6.  Define  noon,  adjective,  conjunction. 

7.  Define  thou,  horse,  man,  money,  who. 

8.  Parse  all  the  words  in  "You  should  not  keep  bad  company." 

9.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  ride,  sleep,  stand,  stick,  learn. 

10.  Write  five  sentences,  each  containing  a  pronoun  and  a  preposition. 

ENGLISH    ORASnCAB.  (13.) 

1.  Define  noun,  pronoun,  adverb,  conjunction. 

2.  What  numbers  and  persons  have  nouns  and  pronouns  ? 
8.  Define  adjective,  preposition,  article,  verb. 

4.  What  words  are  called  articles  ? 

5.  What  verbs  have  the  {Missive  voice  ? 

6.  What  is  an  intransitive  verb  ? 

7.  Correct "  They  is  to  blame  "  and  give  the  rule  for  the  correction.    Parse  "  to 

bUme." 

8.  Compare  simple,  studious,  much,  iU. 

9.  Give  me  tense  signs  of  the  potential  mode,  present  tense,  and  imperfect 

tense. 

10.  Write  five  sentences  each  containing  an  adjective  and  an  adverb. 

^  ABirnMETIC.         (A.) 

1.  Write  in  figures :  Seventeen  million ;  five  million  one  hundred  ninety-seven 

thousand  forty-four ;  three  trillion  one  billion  twenty-eight  million  six  thou- 
sand seventy-five. 

2.  Write  hi  words :  786.  948, 106,  678938032,  667891273. 

8.  Define  addition,  subtraction,  sum,  diff*erence,  minuend,  subtrahend,  part. 
(Remainder  of  Arithmetic  questioDS  mislaid.) 

ARITHMETIC.  (B.) 

1.  Write  in  figures:  Thirty-nine  million,  forty-eight  thousand,  six   hundred 
seventy-two  ;  eighty  million  one  hundred  seven  thousand  one. 

3.  Write  in  words :  146789108 ;  923678945 ;  7890007897. 

8.  Add  844.  676,  898.  269,  833.  456.  639.  967.  844,  923,  122,  161,  913,  284,  275, 

677.  769.  943.  376,  733,  51,  214.  323,  876,  687. 
4  Multiply  86041  by  70609. 

5.  Divide  638942  by  629 

6.  Define  multiply,  divide,  factor,  product,  common  divisor,  common  multiple, 

fraction. 

7.  Divide  8648  rods,  3  yds..  1  ft.,  11  in.,  by  11. 

8.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  15, 35, 70, 100. 120. 

9.  Beduce  ai,    94^    48»    4a  to  lowest  terms. 

10.  What  is  the  sum  of  ^-f  f -f  ?  X  8  / 

OEOGRAPnY.  (A.) 

1.  What  is  the  axis  of  the  Earth  ? 

2.  What  grand  divisions  of  land  extend  farthest  north  ?    What  farthest  south  ? 
8.  What  divisions  of  South  America  border  the  Carribean  Sea?    The  Atlantic 

Oceant    The Padflc  Ocean? 
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4.  Name  the  States  lying  between  the  MiilMBipid  River  and  the  Rookj  Mooii- 

tains 

5.  Name  the  States  lying  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Missisuppi  River  and  the 

Great  Lakes. 

6.  What  rivers  separate  Vermont  from    New  Hampshire?    Maryland    from 

Virginia  ?  Soath  Carolina  from  Geor^a  ?  Texas  from  Mexico  ? 

7.  Name  four  bays  and  four  capes  on  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States. 

8.  Name  the  Counties  in  Vermont  bordering  on  Canada,  and  those  bordering  on 

Massachusetts. 

9.  Name  five  nvers  of  Vermont  along  the  banks  of  which  railroads  are  built. 

10.  Name  the  grand  divisions  of  land  bordering  on  tho.Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
three  important  rivers  emptying  into  it. 

GEOORAFHT.  (B.) 

1.  Name  the  Countries  of  Europe  that  border  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

2.  Name  the  Seas  on  the  Coast  of  Africa. 

8.  What  grand  divisions  of  land  border  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  ? 

4.  Name  five  of  the  largest  rivers  in  North  America,  and  four  of  the  largest  in 

South  America. 

5.  Name  the  States  bordering  on  Lake  Erie. 

6.  Name  the  Li^es  bordering  on  Wisconsin. 

7.  Name  six  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

8.  What  countries  border  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Carribean  Sea  ? 

9.  Name  the  four  Southern  Counties  of  Vermont. 

10.  Name  seven  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Vermont. 

Little  argument  seems  necessary  to  convince  any  that  the  stand- 
ard of  qualifications,  evinced  by  an  ability  to  answer  correctly  at 
least  one-half  of  the  above  questions  in  any  series,  is  certainly  not 
too  high.  But  at  every  examination  for  admission  to  the  Normal 
Schools,  a  necessity  has  been  found  to  reject  some  applicants.  And 
the  above  questions  are  inserted  in  order  to  give  data  for  forming  an 
intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  examinations  as  actually 
held,  and  thus  prevent  ill-founded  opinions  that  will  be  injurious  to 
the  Schools. 

I  hope  to  receive  from  the  Principals  of  both  the  Normal  Schools, 
reports  of  the  actual  working  of  the  Schools  thus  far,  and  insert  them 
in  the  present  Report. 

Ti:e  other  "  official  doings  -'  of  which  the  law  requires  a  statement 
to  be  made  in  the  Annual  Report,  have  been  such  as  have  heretofore 
customarily  been  required  and  performed,  and  have  been  discharged 
in  due  time.  Repeated  discussion  has  resulted  in  an  increased  appre- 
ciation, throughout  the  State,  of  the  capacity  of  the  State  School 
S^'steni,  as  evinced  particularly  in  its  provision  for  graded  Schools, 
and  this  has  from  time  to  time  called  for  expositions,  in  various  local- 
ities adapted  to  the  support  of  these  schools,  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics and  excellencies  of  schools  of  a  higher  grade.  On  this 
account,  in  order  to  respond  to  these  expected  demands,  tbe  educa- 
tional discussions  of  the  past  year,  as  of  two  or  three  years  previous, 
have  been  more  largely  occupied  with  the  special  topic  of  Graded 
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Sdiools,  and  of  necessity  have  occurred  more  in  the  larger  and  less 
in  the  smaller  towns  than  has  usually  been  the  case. 

There  have  been  four  special  and  adjourned  meetings  of  the  Board 
during  the  year,  made  necessary  by  the  requirements  of  recent  leg- 
islation, which  have  occupied  time.  And  by  the  law  the  Secretary 
is  required  to  visit  each  of  the  Normal  Schools  four  times  annually. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  performance  of  my  official  duty,  by  which  an  annual  account 
of  the  condition  of  Schools  and  of  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money 
in  their  support  is  re<|uired,  I  shall  endeavor  to  call  attention  to  the 
more  important  practical  points  that  have  come  under  my  own  per- 
sonal observation,  or  present  themselves  through  consideration  of 
the  statistics,  or  appear  in  the  official  returns  of  the  local  Superin- 
tendents. But,  before  giving  my  own  views  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  as  they  appear  to  me,  I  desire  attention  to  the  following 
extracts  selected  from  the  reports  of  the  Town  Superintendents  to 
this  office.  And  here  it  should  be  premised,  that  the  effort,  as  has 
been  stated  in  former  reports,  is  to  so  select  from  the  various  reports 
made,  as  to  give  the  best  practicable  general  view  of  the  schools  as 
they  have  appeared  to  the  inspection  of  those  who  are  specially 
charged  with  their  superintendence  in  the  various  localities. 

Many  excellent  reports  are  of  necessity  omitted,  and  occasionally 
reports  are  quoted,  and  in  neither  case  on  account  of  literary  merit 
or  demerit.  The  great  object  being  to  enable  the  Annual  Report  to 
reflect  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  opinions  and  judgment,  and 
state  the  convictions  generally  prevalent,  in  reference  to  the  schools, 
with  the  great  body  of  the  Superintendents  ;  to  show  the  schools 
through  the  eyes  and  understanding  of  their  own  official  supervisors. 

The  statistical  summary,  and  the  results  of  my  own  observatioUi 
will  appear  subsequently. 


Eemarks  of  SupermtendeEts. 


Oar  common  schools  havo  been  quite  a  success  the  past  year.  Committee- 
men are  more  interested,  hence  they  employ  better  teachers.  Fifteen  of  the 
nineteen  teachers  employed  the  last  year  were  females,  showing  that  female 
teachers,  for  small  scholars,  were  preferred. 

I  think  the  enactments  providing  for  Normal  Schools  should  be  sustained  by 
all  interested  in  the  advancement  of  education.  As  regards  the  examination  of 
teachers  at  Institutes,  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  idea,  knowing  that  many  who 
are  now  employed  as  teachers  in  our  common  schools,  that  are  incompetent, 
will  no  longer  be  a  stumbling-block  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  and  in  their 
places  we  ^^11  find  active,  intelligent  teachers,  who  are  ready  and  willing  to 
work  for  the  interest  of  the  school. 

O.  R.  GAGE,  Addison. 


I  found  the  schools  in  very  bad  condition.  In  only  one  district  was  there 
any  great  interest  in  the  schools.  I  tried  to  be  faithful,  but  was  not  sustained 
by  many  of  the  people.  We  have  made  some  changes.  Two  small  districts 
have  been  united.  The  schools  averaged  some  six  or  eight  scholars  each.  It 
met  with  some  opposition.  In  the  village  we  have  had  two  departments ;  this 
has  proved  a  success ;  yet  the  people  will  not,  or  are  not,  willing  to  pay  for  two 
departments.  Last  night  the  village  district  elected  three  men  who  have  no 
chUdren  and  no  interest  in  schools.  Tlicy  instructed  the  committee  to  hire  the 
cheapest  teachers.    The  number  of  scholars  in  the  district  is  one  hundred. 

I  was  relieved  of  my  office  the  first  Tuesday  in  March.  Some  were  displeas- 
ed with  me  for  rejecting  teachers ;  others  for  making  changes ;  and  yet  others 
for  increasing  expenses.  There  was  no  contest  for  the  office.  I  was  glad  to  be 
relieved,  for  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  been  to  some  expense,  be- 
sides being  constantly  annoyed.  I  have  made  about  fifty  visits  during  the  year. 
The  town  gave  me  no  remuneration ;  I  ought  to  receive  at  least  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, for  I  have  lectured  some  in  the  district,  and  worked  hard. 

I  think  there  are  many  encouraging  features  in  respect  to  education  here. 
The  trium])h  of  opposers  will  be  short.  The  schools  in  many  parts  of  the 
town  have  improved  during  the  year.  There  is  more  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education  than  I  have  ever  Been  hero  before.  The  Institute  quickened  the 
friends  of  education  as  well  as  its  enemies.  There  was  an  article  in  the  warn- 
ing for  the  Town  Meeting  in  regard  to  the  "  State  Normal  School,"  but  as  we 
hi^  heard  nothing  from  you,  it  was  laid  over.  I  think  the  town  would  have 
made  a  very  liberal  appropriation. 

I  think  the  design  of  education  is  discipline  of  the  mind:  hence  one  lesson 
thoroughly  learned  is  worth  more  than  twelve  imperfect  lessons.  We  do  not 
send  our  pupils  to  scliool  so  much  to  got  knowledge  as  to  learn  how  to  use  it. 
I  find  in  these  mountain  towns  some  of  the  brightest  intellects.  It  is  worth 
while  to  develop  and  cultivate  them,  and  he  docs  the  world  a  service  who  helps 
to  advance  the  cause  of  education. 

My  experience  as  superintendent  has  been  so  short  that  my  impression  and 
views  would  not  bo  worth  much  to  you.  The  only  way  to  create  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education  is  to  agitate  the  subject.  Teachers'  Institutes  are  calculated 
to  do  tliis,  and  I  think  the  one  held  here  last  winter  will  not  be  fruitless  in  its 
results.  Vermont  is  not  wanting  in  talent  or  wealth  to  be  the  first  State  in  Uie 
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Union  for  enterprise  and  intelligence ;  but  my  observation  goes  to  prove  that 
several  States  are  ahead  of  us  in  common  school  education.  But  I  hope  that 
five  years  from  this  time  this  cannot  be  said.  The  signs  are  more  favorable 
than  ever  before.  With  the  kindest  regards  for  yourself,  and  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  your  noble  work,  I  am,  &c. 

GEO.  L.  GLEASON,  Bristol. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  Registers  have  been  well  kept  by  teachers  the 
past  year.  Clerks  have  generally  answered  the  interrogatories  to  them  correct- 
ly and  fully. 

As  far  as  I  am  enabled  to  judge,  Teachers'  Institutes  please,  interest,  and  en- 
tertain all  classes,  and  exert  a  highly  beneficial  influence  upon  teachers,  parents, 
and  others  interested  in  our  common  schools. 

The  recent  legislation,  in  reference  to  boarding  around,  is  very  generally, 
perhaps  universally,  approved  by  teachers,  but  does  not  receive  the  general  ap- 
proval of  the  people  of  this  town. 

Although  our  schools  are  far  from  having  attained  to  that  degree  of  excellence 
which  is  desirable  and  necessary  in  order  to  make  them  what  they  ought  to  be, 
still  I  think  they  are  surely  and  unmistakeably  improving  and  growing  better. 
An  improvement  in  text  books,  and  in  the  mode  of  teaching,  has  greatly 
simplified  and  made  comparatively  easy  the  study  of  the  branches  usually 
taught  in  common  schools.  What  was  once  a  dry,  irksome,  and  much  dreaded 
task,  may  be  now  regarded  as  a  pleasing  and  interesting  exercise.  A  pupil 
may  acquire  a  correct  and  thorough  knowledge  of  any  and  all  branches  now 
taught,  in  much  less  time  than  could  possibly  have  been  obtained  in  former 
years.  But  the  obstinate,  conservative,  doggedly  clinging  to  notions  and  cus- 
toms of  the  past  remain  as  stationary  as  the  mile-stone,  asserting  that  in  all 
changes  there  is  no  improvement — that  man,  instead  of  advancing,  is  degene- 
rating— ^that  the  world  does  not  move ;  will  tell  you  that  "  our  schools  are  no 
better  than  they  used  to  be.''  With  all  due  deference  and  respect  to  such  venera- 
ble, inexcusably  blind  (if  honest)  conservative  friend,  I  must  tell  him  that  he 
is  wholly  mistaken,  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  I  will  take  almost 
any  scholar  of  fifteen  years,  who  has  had  good  common  school  advantages,  and 
compare  him  with  the  scholar  of  "  the  school  that  used  to  be."  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  a  pu[)ll  can  and  does  acquire  a  better  and  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  branches  now  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  to-day,  at^e 
age  of  15,  than  the  scholar  of  20  years,  did,  in  **  the  schools  that  used  to  be." 
And  why  ?  Not  because  the  scholar  of  the  present  can  acquire  more  readily,  is 
brighter,  or  possesses  greater  mental  capacity,  but  because  of  the  improvement 
in  text-books,  and  more  competent  teachers,  and  our  improved  system  of  schools. 

Most  of  the  teachers  employed  the  past  year  have  discharged  their  duties  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  the  benefit  of  the  scholars.  Some  have  shown  them- 
selves excellent  teachers.  The  incomi>etent,  inefficient  teachers  are  the  excei>- 
tion  and  not  the  rule. 

The  school  houses  generally  are  not  what  they  should  be.  Some  are  first 
class  houses  ;  some  are  in  good  condition,  wliilst  others  are  totally  unfit  for  use. 
Not  one  is  furnished  as  it  ought  to  be.  Instead  of  Globes,  Outline  Maps,  Ther- 
mometers, Clocks  and  Dictionaries,  there  are  only  small  white  black-boards. 
There  is  general  indifference  and  remissness  on  the  part  of  parents  and  others 
who  ought  to  exercise  a  constant  care  and  watchfulness  over  the  school.  They 
should  make  frequent  visits  to  the  school-room,  and  thereby  learn  what  the  gen- 
eral management  and  conduct  of  the  school  is.  By  so  doing  they  will  cheer 
and  encourage  both  teacher  and  scholar,  and  make  themselves  competent  judges 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  teacher,  and  of  the  worth  or  worthlcssness  of 
the  school.  In  the  selection  of  good  teachers,  much  depends  upon  Committees. 
Not  every  one  who  "  possesses  a  good  moral  character,"  and  the  requisite  schol- 
arship to  "  pass  an  examination,"  is  a  successful  teacher.     There  are  many 
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"  grains  of  sense ''  and  much  truth  in  the  trite  but  homely  remark,  that  tome 
«re  natural  tcAchers. 

I  would  advise  Committees  to  procure  the  best  teachers  that  they  can  get, 
and  retain  them.    Our  schools  suffer  from  too  frequent  chanpfe. 

J.  W.  BARNES,  Ferrisburgh. 

In  giving  my  report  of  this  town  I  must  say  that  my  statistical  report  is  in- 
oorrect  owing  to  the  neglect  of  district  clerks  in  making  accurate  statements  in 
regard  to  expenditures  of  the  different  districts.  Not  a  single  Register  is  accu- 
rately made  up  by  district  clerks.  There  have  been  no  failure  in  teachers  ma- 
king true  reports. 

The  schools  in  this  town  have  been  in  a  prosperous  condition  during  the  past 
year.  Out  of  twenty-four  terms  there  has  been  but  one  failure.  Owing  to  the 
increase  of  population  and  the  great  interest  manifested  in  the  present  school 
system,  our  numbers  have  been  swelled  to  that  extent  that  there  is  not  a  school 
house  in  town  large  enough  to  accommodate  and  secure  to  each  member  an  un- 
limited chance  of  study.  There  is  one  item  wanted  in  the  school  law.  Parents 
ought  to  be  compelled,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
Inasmuch  as  each  town  is  compelled  to  support  a  school,  it  is  no  more  than  rea- 
sonable that  we  make  a  law  compelling  them  so  to  do. 

A.  A.  HIER,  Lincoln. 


I  think  every  school  house  should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  Globe,  Outline  Maps,  Nimieral  Frame,  Cubic  Root  Blocks,  and 
Orrery,  at  least.  These  would  amply  pay  for  themselves  in  one  year.  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  report  more  progress  in  the  way  of  supplying  our  schools  with 
these  much  needed  articles  another  year. 

We  have  had  female  teachers,  mostly,  for  the  past  year.  The  greatest  trou- 
ble of  our  schools  has  been  want  of  government ;  this  ffind  to  be  a  general  com- 
plaint. Where  is  the  remedy?  Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  lacks  and 
abuses  of  our  public  school ;  but  who  shall  come  forward  and  say,  "  I  have  the 
antidote." 

There  can  bo  but  one  answer  in  regard  to  school  Registers,  Teachers*  Insti- 
tutes, and  reports,  viz  :  good.  Of  the  Institutes,  and  Reports,  give  us  more  of 
them,  and  we  will  be  better  satisfied. 

The  recent  legislation  in  regard  to  boarding  around  I  heartily  approve.  Some 
of  our  districts  still  follow  the  old  plan  of  boarding  around,  considering  it  a 
restriction  of  their  rights  to  be  compelled  to  board  the  teacher  at  one  place.  The 
time  will  come,  and  that  soon,  I  hope,  when  boarding  around  will  be  among 
the  antiquities.  * 

Too  much  cannot  be  done  in  regard  to  greater  thoroughness  in  elementary 
instruction.  When  we  consider  that  first  impressions  are  more  lasting  than  any 
afterwards  received,  how  important  it  is  that  this  part  of  our  education  should 
be  of  the  right  kind,  and  thorough. 

The  recent  legislation  in  regard  to  examination  of  teachers  at  the  Institutes 
I  think  will  result  .in  great  good  to  our  common  schools.  It  will  have  a  ten^ 
dency  to  bring  forth  our  best  teachers,  and  destroy  the  competition  of  second 
and  third  class  teachers.  Teachers  wages  will  be  something  more  than  a 
mocking,  and  our  teachers  can  then  teach  in  their  native  State. 

There  is  some  opposition  to  this  law,  as  well  as  all  laws  tor  the  general  good 
of  the  community,  at  first.  I  think  this  will  work  out  its  full  salvation  if 
fkirly  tested.  R.  C.  WARD,  Orwell. 


I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  Teachers'  Institute  held  at  Bristol, 
although  very  desirous  of  doing  so.  So  far  as  my  observation  of  their  results 
npo'ii  those  who  have  attended  them,  goes,  I  amfavorablv  inclined  toward  them. 
Most  of  our  schools  the  past  year  have  been  good.    I  thought  I  saw  a  more 
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earnest  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  who  attended  the  Institute  the  past 
winter,  to  be  thorough,  and  to  secure  greater  interest  among  the  pupils  over 
whom  they  had  charge  after  their  return  than  was  witnessed  before. 

S.  T.   ALLEN,  Panton. 


I  do  not  doubt  "  the  importance  of  greater  thoroughness  in  elementary  in- 
struction." To  promote  this  in  the  art  of  Reading  and  Grammar,  I  know  of  no 
books  that  seem  to  me  by  any  means  equal  to  the  various  Readers  and  Gram- 
mars prepared  by  Tower,  and  especially  his  elementary  books  on  each  subject. 
The  Elementary  Grammar  is  now  in  use. 

From  the  fact  that  the  State  law  requires  that  the  teachers  of  the  school  un- 
der its  patronage  should  be  persons  of  good  moral  character,  it  seems  fair  to 
infer  that  the  State  has  some  regard  to  good  morals.  But  as  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, in  their  authoritative  list  of  Text  Books  for  the  District  Schools  of  Ver- 
mont, have  placed  on  it  no  book  of  instruction  in  morals,  it  seems  not  less  fair 
to  infer,  that  in  view  of  the  Board,  the  subject  itself  was  either  of  no  importance 
or  was  too  sectarian  to  be  properly  introduced  into  schools  supported  by  the 
State. 

If  this  is  not  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  the  Board,  why  should'  they 
not  place  on  their  next  Authoritative  I^st  of  Text  Books,  some  book  that  should 
give  instruction  in  morals,  as  well  as  in  reading  and  cyphering  ?  And  why 
not,  at  least,  till  they  can  find  and  agree  upon  a  better, — why  not  take  the  old 
fashioned  King  James'  Bible,  which  is  thought  by  many  people,  especially 
those  roost  acquainted  with  it,  to  be  a  useful  book  on  that  subject. 

As  things  now  stand,  if  the  children  and  youth  who  are  trained  in  the''dis- 
trict  schools  of  the  State  grow  up  in  possession  of  that  moral  character  which 
our  Legislators  have  seemed  to  think  desirable  in  our  teachers,  small  thanks 
for  it,  will  bo  due  to  those  whom  they  have  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
preparing  an  Authoritative  List  of  Text  Books.  Is  it  desirable  that  the  District 
Schools  of  the  State  of  Vermont  should  aid  in  the  formation  of  "  good  moral 
character"?  And  if  so,  is  it  not  quite  as  important  that  their  teachers  should 
luive  the  authority  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  introduce  a  suitable  book 
or  system  ot  morals,  as  it  is,  that  they  should  be  instructed  what  books  to  use 
in  teaching  the  three  •'  Rs"  V 

In  my  present  apprehension,  the  now  law,  proix>sing  that  after  five  years  no 
teacher  shall  be  employed  in  the  district  schools  who  shall  not  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  Teachers'  Institute,  or  the  Normal  School,  does  not  appear  in 
harmony  with  Republican  or  Democratic  Institutions,  and  I  doubt  whether  it 
will  be  sustained. 

So  far  as  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  the  arrangement  of  the  law  for  teach- 
ers to  board  in  one  place,  is  acquiesced  in,  without  much  objection,  though  in  one 
of  our  districts  the  old  wav  is  continued. 

C.  H.  KENT,  Ripton. 


In  submitting  my  second  annual  report  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  say,  that  our  schools  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  There  has  been 
some  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  inexperienced  teachers  ; 
but  taken  collectively,  we  have  had  teachers  of  large  experience,  some  of  them 
having  taught  more  than  twenty  terms,  and  nearly  all  more  than  three  years. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  people,  and  more  particularly  to  committees,  to 
exercise  great  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  Many  times  teachers  come 
well  recommended  by  friends,  and  pass  a  fair  book  examination,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  their  knowledge  in  the  school  room,  and  the  tact  to  manage,  are  sadly 
deficient,— qualifications  which  the  superintendent  has  no  very  good  means  of 
judging  until  the  ^hool  goes  into  operation. 

Our  school  houses  are  all  destitute  of  the  necessary  appurtenances,  such  as 
outline  maps,  globes,  books  of  reference,  &c    Their  walls  are  as  bare  as  the 
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forest  oak  stripped  of  its  foliage  by  autumnal  frosts.  I  would  suggest  that  a 
law  be  made  appropriating  ten  per  cent,  of  the  public  money  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  said  appurtenances,  and  to  procure  district  libraries.  If  the  people 
would  wake  up  to  the  subject  of  furnishing  libraries  of  useful  and  entertain- 
ing books  in  every  district,  where  they  would  be  easy  of  access  to  the  young, 
thereby  cultivating  a  taste  for  reading  and  acquiring  useful  information,  in- 
stead of  so  much  time  spent  in  frivolous  amusement,  the  prospect  of  preserving 
the  Republican  institutions  of  America  would  be  brighter.  A  majority  of 
the  people,  and  especially  teachers,  are  growing  in  favor  of  the  one  place  law 
for  boarding. 

In  regard  to  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  I  find  that  the  wide-awake  teachers  all 
attend  them  when  they  can ;  and  all  who  go,  return  with  new  ideas.  The 
examination  of  teachers  at  the  Institutes  will  probably  drive  out  a  great  deal 
of  the  incompetence  that  now  unavoidably  creeps  in,  and  it  will  also  deter  many 
excellent  teachers  from  entering  the  field  because  of  their  diffidence  in  appear- 
ing for  examination  in  so  public  a  manner.  I  think,  however,  it  will  be  an  im- 
provement upon  the  present  system. 

We  need,  and  have  needed,  the  Normal  Schools,  where  our  young  folks  can 
qualify  themselves  in  the  business  ot  teaching.     I  hope  they  "will  prove  a  success. 

A.  K.  MARVIN,  SalisburA'. 


It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  at  last  we  are  to  have  a  system  of  Normal 
Schools,  where  those  who  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching  can  do  so. 
For,  as  the  matter  of  common  schools  becomes  more  and  more  agitated,  there 
will  arise  in  communities  a  demand  for  a  higher  and  better  grade  of  schools, 
and  with  it,  a  desire  to  procure  teachers  who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  to 
their  calling.  Then,  wo  trust,  the  compensation  for  teaching  will  be  sufiiciently 
remunerative,  so  that  the  vocation  of  teaching  may  bo  a  pc^rmanent  instead  of  a 
temporary  matter,  as  now.  Exertion  to  bring  teachers  to  a  higher  standard 
will  be  more  effective  in  improving  school  education  than  any  efforts  at  improv- 
ing  school  books  can  possibly  be.  It  is  here  where  the  great  improvement 
must  be  sought.  Without  the  cooperation  of  competent  teachers,  the  greatest 
excellencies  in  any  book  will  remain  unnoticed  and  unimproved.  The  idea 
that  they  can  "  study  and  keep  ahead  of  their  classes,"  is  an  absurd  one.  They 
must  have  surveyed  the  whole  field  in  order  to  conduct  inquiries  profitably  over 
any  part,  or  there  will  be  liability  to  ruinous  misdirection.  Young  and  inexpe- 
rienced teachers  are  little  aware  of  their  deficiencies  in  knowledge,  and  still 
less  of  the  injurious  effects  which  these  deficiencies  exert  upon  pupils  who  are 
often  disgusted  with  school  education,  because  they  are  made  to  see  in  it  so  lit- 
tle that  is  meaning  and  interesting.  The  tendency  of  our  common  schools  is 
to  reach  at  once  towards  that  which  is  called  the  higher  department  of  educa- 
cation,  and  neglect  that  which  has  the  misfortune  to  be  regarded  as  the  lower  ; 
while  it  is  obvious  that  the  lower  are  at  least  equally  important,  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  a  foundation  for  future  progress.  There  have  been  scholars 
during  the  past  winter  studying  Algebra  and  Natural  Philosophy,  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  elementary  branches  was  not  what  it  should  be  before  taking  up 
such  studies.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  objecting  to  the  introduction 
of  these  or  any  other  class  of  studies  so  fast  and  so  far  as  the  actual  wants  and 
capacities  of  the  scholars  attending  them  may  require.  If  the  elementary 
studies  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  attended  to  in  the  common  school, 
they  will  not  be  in  the  higher.  T.  BROOKINS,  Shoreham. 


I  was  appointed  Superintendent  in  December,  by  the  Selectmen.  I  have 
charged  only  for  the  winter  school. 

I  find  the  situation  of  the  school  houses  throughout  town  any  thing  but 
pleasant,  and  in  very  bad  repair  generally.    I  thi^  for  the  next  school  year 
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that  I  can  get  up  more  interest  in  the  different  districte  ;  at  least,  I  shall  try 
hard  to  do  so. 

Register  in  District  No.  12,  not  to  be  found.  In  District  No.  1,  not  returned 
the  nomber  of  families ;  neither  the  number  of  scholars  between  four  and  eigh- 
teen years  of  age. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  true  statement  of  attendence,  tardiness,  &c.,  &c, 
from  the  Registers,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  clerks,  and  carelessness  of 
teachers,  and  I  might  say,  ignorance  also  of  the  laws  of  the  State  in  reference  to 
Schools  and  School  Registers.  WM.  GREGORY,  Starksboro. 


I  am  happy  to  say  that  most  of  the  Registers  have  been  kept  accurately. 
The  schools  in  both  districts  show  signs  of  improvement.  The  Graded  School 
which  has  now  been  established  about  three  years,  has  realized  all  the  advan- 
tages that  could  be  looked  for  in  this  time.  Under  the  present  excellent  corps 
of  teachers,  there  is  a  steady  advancement  in  the  standard  of  scholarship ;  and 
it  is  winning  a  good  reputation  from  the  neighboring  towns.  By  the  efforts  of 
the  teachers  and  friends  of  the  school,  s«;veral  hundred  dollars  worth  of  maps 
and  philosophical  apparatus  have  been  procured  tliis  year,  and  is  made  good 
ose  of  already.  But  your  late  visit  and  warning  words  have  had  the  good  ef- 
fect of  stirring  up  the  people  as  to  the  need  of  protecting  their  building  and 
furniture  against  unnecessary  injuries.  They  passed  a  stringent  law  about  any 
damage  that  may  be  done  by  the  pupils ;  and  are  now  having  quite  thorough 

Tkirs  done  in  the  building  and  grounds  before  tlic  l^e^nning  of  another  term, 
wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  the  other  district.  There  the  school  house  is 
not  at  all  in  good  order,  though  habitable.  The  scholars  are  mostly  French,  and 
their  parents  very  poor.  While  seventy  children  are  re]X)rte(*4  in  the  district,  the 
average  attendance  is  18  or  25  per  cent.  The  annual  school  meeting  numbers 
6  to  8,  and  the  usual  exj^erience  lollows—  small  taxes,  and  niggardly  expenses. 
I  notice  that  their  public  money  the  ])ast  year  was  double  the  sum  they  raised 
on  the  Grand  List.  I  wish  that  district  would  unite  with  the  other  in  the 
Graded  School.  But  the  distance,  half  a  mile,  would  bo  an  objection  to  many, 
and  the  increased  taxes  to  more,  I  should  judge. 

All  our  teachers  are  paid  including  board,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  estimate 
the  board  in  particular  cases.  I  wish  it  could  bo  reported  in  full  without  division. 
ti  I  am  more  than  ever  before  amazed  that  some  move  is  not  made  towards 
more  equality  of  wages  to  male  and  female  teachers.  The  disproportion  is  shame- 
ful, and  yet  Prudential  C'ommittees  do  not  feel  authoriz<»d  to  advance  the  jMiy 
of  female  teachers  as  long  as  there  is  a  supply  of  good  ones  at  lower  rates.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  could  have  a  system  of  good  Normal  Schools  established, 
those  who  go  out  from  there  well  fitted,  might  do  more  to  establish  more  just 
rates,  or  go  where  such  rates  are  paid.  I  have  only  received  the  Registers  with- 
in a  day  or  so ;  have  had  very  little  time  to  study  them  or  correct  them. 

I  like  to  visit  the  schools  often, 'and  do  so  when  I  have  leisure ;  but  I  find 
I  can  only  draw  pay  ff>r  two  visits  each  year  to  each  of  our  two  districts.  This 
hardly  seems  fair.  '  W.  R.   WOODBRIDGE,  Vergennes. 

As  my  official  report  to  the  town  for  the  present  year  is  not  printed,  I  send 
the  following  extract  as  a  substitute  for  any  remarks  I  might  otherwise  make. 

In  all  our  district  schools,  with  all  the  improvement  that  has  been  made,  the 
standard  of  education  already  reached,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  still  far  below 
that  which  it  should  be. 

As  citizens,  as  parents  and  guardians — as  those  to  whose  care,  experience  and 
direction,  the  educational  interests  of  the  rising  generation  are  entrusted,  it  be- 
comes us  to  be  more  earnest,  more  zealous  and  more  active  than  we  have  hither- 
to been,  in  every  practicable  way,  to  raise  the  standard  of  common  school  in- 
■tmction  in  this  town.    And  if  we  would  succeed,  we  must  employ  competent 
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Uachert,  and  no  others.  We  must  have  teachers,  not  only  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, and  of  suitable  literary  qualifications,  but  those  also,  who,  in  addition  to 
this,  have  experience.  Great  caution  should  be  used  by  Prudendal  Committees 
in  the  selection  of  teachers.  This  is  a  point  of  vital  iutereet  and  importance  as 
to  the  well  being  of  our  schools,  and  the  success  of  our  efforts  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  common  school  education. 

It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  next  to  the  family  it  is  in  our  conmion 
schools  that  the  plastic  minds  of  our  children  and  youth  are  to  be  moulded 
and  fashioned  ;  and  to  receive  a  bias  either  for  good  or  evil — that  next  to  the 
family,  it  is  in  our  district  schools,  that  in  early  life  a  spirit  is  to  be  imbibed, 
and  principles  formed,  that  may,  and  probably  will,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
influence  tne  character  and  conduct  of  the  children,  all  the  way  through  life. 
Let  us  see  to  it,  then,  that  our  common  schools  be  made,  in  all  respects,  what 
they  should  be.  Let  us  endeaver  to  make  them  fountains  of  light,  and  know- 
ledge, and  truth.  Let  us  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  them  pure  fountains, 
sending  forth  heaUhful  streams  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  good  of  our  child- 
ren and  youth  in  every  respect,  that  our  sons  may  be  as  plants  grown  up  in 
their  youth ;  and  that  our  daughters  may  be  as  corner  stones,  polished  after 
the  similitude  of  a  palace.  SAML.   W.  COZZENS,  Weybridge. 


We  have  paid  higher  wages  to  teachers  durinsr  the  past  year  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  in  most  of  the  districts  have  had  very  excellent  schools.  This  is  also 
the  first  year  in  which  all  teachers  in  town  have  been  boarded  at  one  place. 
A  few  oppose,  but  the  majority  are  in  favor  of  it.  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  the  prac- 
tice in  every  town  in  the  State. 

The  importance  of  more  thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction  can  hardly 
be  estimated,  and  those  who  have  charge  of  this  should  have  a  large  share  of 
practical  experience  and  adaptation  for  the  business.  I  think  the  people  of 
this  community  are  becoming  more  solicitous  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  are 
more  thoughtful  to  procure  those  teachers  that  have  had  experience,  and 
reputation  as  good  practical  teachers,  regardless  of  expense. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  examination  of  teachers  at  the  Institutes,  and 
hope  soon  the  practice  of  certificates  given  by  Town  Superintendents  will  be 
wholly  done  away,  for  I  think  we  should  be  rid  of  a  certain  class  of  teachers  who 
are  unfit  to  teach.  And  I  think  the  standard  of  qualification  should  be  higher ; 
and  those  who  receive  certificates  from  the  Secretary  should  be  such  as  it  would 
be  safe  to  employ  in  any  town  or  district,  and  wages  paid  accordingly,  that  they 
might  have  encouragement  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work. 

The  Institutes  are  of  great  practical  benefit  to  teachers  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion, and  all  should  be  urged  to  attend  them. 

There  is  not  a  school  house  in  town  which  we  can  suy  with  propriety  is  fit  for 
its  purpose.    We  hope  soon  to  report  a  different  state  of  things. 

W.  H.  CASEY,  Whiting. 


There  is  one  thing  in  which  this  town,  and,  I  think  most  towns,  is  very  defi- 
cient. I  refer  to  the  necessary  Globes,  Maps,  &c.,  with  which  every  school  house 
should  be  furnished.  No  school  should  be  without  them,  and  yet  few  schools 
possess  them.  A  good  Globe,  with  Outline  Maps,  is  of  more  value  to  a  school 
than  any  G^graphy  ;  and  a  teacher,  well  qualified,  will  give  a  class  better  in- 
struction with  the  Globe  and  Maps  without  any  bookf,  than  can  be  given  without 
the  Globe  and  Maps  with  the  books :  at  least,  this  has  been  my  experience.  I 
find  many  teachers  well  qualified  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  text-books,  who 
are,  nevertheless,  entirely  unqualified  to  teach  school,  for  they  have  no  knowledge 
or  faculty  for  teaching  anything  beyond  that.  They  seem  to  have  no  idea  of 
the  relative  importance  of  events  and  places,  and  think  it  quite  sufficient  if  thev 
succeed  in  making  their  scholars  commit  to  memory  what  is  therein  contained. 
Thegr  seem  to  know  nothing  of  what  is  passing  in  the  world  around  them.    Con- 
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■equently,  they  can  never  awaken  any  interest  in  their  scholars  bv  any  oral 
infraction,  or  by  entering  into  conversation  with  them.  I  hope  that  the  changea 
which  have  been  made  in  oiir  school  laws  will  result  In  giving  ns  a  better  class 
of  teachers.  JAMES  K.  BATCMELDER,  Arlington. 


Many  parents  are  so  anxious  to  have  their  children  advance,  that  they  wish 
them  to  have  book  and  studies,  before  they  have  mastered  the  more  simple  ones, 
particularly  in  Reading ;  and  many  cliildren  undertake  to  read  in  books  much 
too  hard  for  them.  1  think  it  a  damage  to  them,  and  a  source  of  trouble  to  the 
teacher.  Spelling  ought  to  ho  greatly  encouraged;  and  I  have  thought  the 
Spelling  Books  gt'uerally  have  not  improved  much  since  the  old  Webster's 
Spelling  Book  was  in  use.  1  think  that  the  lessons  ought  to  be  so  arranged  that 
the  accent  shall  fall  on  the  same  syllable  of  every  word  of  the  lesson :  else,  how 
can  a  little  child  know  how  to  study  the  word,  and  study  it  right,  without  going 
to  the  teacher  ?  In  order  to  become  good  spellers,  children  need  to  study  the 
words  over  and  over,  and  fix  them  on  the  memory ;  and  I  think  this  will  be  done 
more  readily  where  the  words  of  the  lesson  have  the  same  number  of  syllables, 
and  the  accent  falls  on  the  same  syllable  of  each  word.  In  some  schools,  I  find 
many  children  without  books,  and  wo  know  they  cannot  progress  much.  Per- 
haps the  metlKxl  adopted  by  Massachusetts,  to  have  books  deposited  by  the  town 
ofilcers  for  the  children  at  the  very  lowest  wholesale  price,  would  be  good  ;  and 
I  would  suggest  tliat  there  be  a  fund  of  books  in  every  town  to  give  away  to 
those  unable  to  buy,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher  and  a  judioous 
committee.  What  are  a  few  dollars  worth  of  books,  when  put  in  competition 
with  the  gcKxl  to  be  effectinl  in  favor  of  the  ])Oor  children  of  the  State? 

Then  I  fird  u  vast  number  of  tardy  marks.  I  am  surprised  at  the  amount. 
How  diall  this  Xni  rc>medied  ?  Also  dismissals.  Would  it  not  bo  a  good  plan  to 
ofRir  a  priau>,  in  every  school,  of  at  least  two  or  three  dollars  to  the  scholar  who 
should  have  the  least  number  ut  the  close  of  the  term,  or  at  the  close  of  the 
year  ?  and  also  a  smaller  prize  for  the  least  number  of  dismissals,  before  the 
regular  dismissions  ?    PareutR  are  gn^atly  at  fault  in  these  things. 

1  am  greatly  in  favor  of  Sch(X)l  Institutes,  and  think  the  more  tlio  iK'oplo  and 
t<tachers  attend  them,  the  more  they  will  be  appreciated. 

I  am  very  glad  the  State  has  I'stablished  a  Normal  School,  which  lias  long 
been  needed  ror  the  more  thorough  training  of  teachers.  I  am  not  so  fully 
established  reHpecting  the  method  proposed  for  granting  licenses  to  teachers. 
Perhaps  better  teachers  will  be  secunxl  in  the  end,  or  in  a  few  years.  But  some 
schools  in  remote  place*  mav  find  it  verv  difiicult  to  get  teachers  at  all. 

'STEPHEN  BINGHAM,  Bennington. 


The  schools  of  the  town,  on  the  whole,  have  bt'cn  doing  well  throughout  the 
yt-ar.  There  liave  been  two  or  three  instances,  however,  during  the  jpaSt  winter, 
in  which  schools  have  been  somewhat  injured  by  the  interference  of  parents  by 
taking  sides  with  their  children  in  opi)osition  to  teachers  in  regard  to  order  in 
the  school. 

No  school  has  been  ])roken  up  or  discontinued  by  the  means,  but  in  one  in- 
stance a  number  of  the  children  Were  withdrawn  from  the  school  before  the 
middle  of  the  term  and  not  sent  in  again  at  all.  There  has  been  some  spirited 
discussion  as  to  the  right  of  the  teacliers  to  infiict  corporal  punishment  in  any 
case ;  and  I  alluded  to  this  matter  in  my  annual  n>])ort,  stating  what  the  law 
was,  and  what  right  the  teacher  had  in  such  case.  There  seems  to  be  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  cause  of  iHiucation  throughout  the  town.  1  never  knew  the 
school  report  li8t<>ned  to  with  such  marked  attention  as  it  was  at  our  last  meet- 
ing. I  think  it  would  ha  of  great  servico  to  us  if  we  could  have  the  next  In- 
stitute for  tliis  county  held  in  thin  town. 

JOHN  CURTIS,  Dorset. 
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Tha  Begiiten  have  boon  kept  well,  I  should  judge ;  some  are  kept  reej  iMtlly, 
and  letarned  in  good  order. 

The  Annnal  Reporte  are  read  only  by  comparatively  a  few.  I  think  it  wonid 
be  a  soorce  of  improvement  to  the  teachers  to  read  them  more,  if  they  would. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  for  district  clerks  to  famish  the  report  belonging  to 
the  District,  to  the  teacher  during  the  school  term.  Auy  thing  a  teacher  will 
read  relating  to  schools  will  tend  to  improve  both  teacher  and  school. 

All  the  districts  in  town  have  given  up  the  idea  of  the  teacher's  boarding 
around ;  some  of  them  board  in  three  or  four  places  during  the  term.  The  boara 
is  set  up  at  auction,  four  weeks  at  a  time.  Of  course,  different  individuals  bid  It 
off.  I  think  board  at  one  place  is  and  will  bo  acceptable  to  the  friends  of  the 
school  law. 

I  think  greater  thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction  is  very  desirable,  and 
teachers  fail  more  in  that  part  of  their  education  than  in  any  other.  It  should 
begin  with  the  sound  of  the  letters.  Orthography  should  receive  more  attention 
in  all  our  primary  schools;  and  reading  is  not  taught  at  all  by  more  than  half  of 
the  teachers.  I  do  not  mean  they  do  not  call  the  words  in  the  reading  books ; 
thev  certainly  go  over  six  times  as  much  as  they  should,  by  calling  the  words 
without  reading,  so  as  to  get  any  sei.se  of  what  the  words  convey,  or  imparting 
any  to  the  hearer. 

Superintendents  do  see,  and  parents  would  see,  if  they  were  to  attend  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers  and  visited  schools,  the  necessity  and  utility  of  some 
schools  to  prepare  teachers  to  teach  more  to  the  acceptance  of  their  employers, 
and  credit  to  the  profession.  Normal  schools  should  be  made  as  popular  and  in- 
dispensable as  law,  medicine  or  theological  schools  are,  and  teaching  be  as 
much  a  proiession  as  preaching  or  doctoring. 

Three  individuals  from  this  town  are  at  the  Normal  School,  in  Westfield, 
Mass.    One  has  completed  his  course  there,  and  is  teaching  in  Massachusetts. 

Our  schools  have  been  prosperous  the  past  year.  Quietness,  good  order,  and 
neatness  have  prevailed.  But  two  male  teachers  have  been  employed  during 
the  year.  IRA  R.  BATCHELDER,  Peru. 


The  common  schools  in  town,  daring  the  past  year,  bave,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, made  reasonable  progress.  One  was  almost  an  entire  failure,  mainly  on 
account  of  a  prejudice  which  some  of  the  parents  entertained  against  the  teach- 
er before  she  commenced  her  school,  and  the  too  common  practice  of  parents 
finding  fault  with  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  scholar.  lean  scarcely 
think  of  any  thing  which  has  a  more  direct  tendency  to  destroy  the  respect 
which  scholars  muMt  have  for  their  teacher  in  order  to  make  the  school  profitable. 

I  have  always  considered  the  School  Register  valuable,  as  the  best  method 
of  securing  valuable  statistical  information  in  relation  to  our  schools.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  teachers  intend  faithfully  to  answer  all  (]uestions  addressed  to 
them,  but  I  liave  become  satisfied  that  a  few  fail  to  report  all  the  cases  in 
which  they  have  inflicted  corporal  punishment  upon  their  scholars. 

Teachers  Institutes  are  undoubtedly  very  valuable  for  many  purposes,  i>ar- 
ticularly  as  a  means  of  awakening  among  the  people  a  greater  interest  in  our 
schools ;  but  I  think  if  they  could  be  held  oftener,  and  in  more  places,  it  would 
greatly  add  to  their  usefulness.  I  think  they  are  most  needed  in  the  back 
towns  where  there  is  now  the  least  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
where,  heretofore,  the  distance  has  been  such  that  few  have  felt  sufficient  in- 
terest to  induce  them  to  the  necessary  trouble  and  expense  to  attend  them.  1 
think  the  foregoing  remarks  will  also  apply  to  Normal  Schools ;  they  should  be 
made,  as  far  as  practicable,  conveniently  accessible  to  all ;  and  unless  Normal 
Schools  and  Institutes  are  more  accessible  than  heretofore,  I  am  fearful  that 
many  teachers,  with  limited  means,  located  in  our  mountain  towns,  will  feel 
that  they  have  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  inconvenience  and  expense  to 
which  they  are  subjected. 
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Until  ili«ra  is  a  great  change  in  oar  achoolfl,  I  think  the  oonn^aint^  that  the 
iastmetion  in  our  Bchools  is  too  saperficUd,  might  with  propriety  oe  stereoijped. 
80  lonff  as  parents  will  judge  their  teacliers  only  by  the  number  of  pages  that 
their  onildien  slide  over,  I  fear  tliat  many  teachers  will  be  n^ore  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  approbation  of  the  parents  tiian  of  benefiting  their  pupils. 

W.  H.  FOLLErrr.  Readsboro. 


The  School  llegistcrs  have  been  generally  correctly  kept  by  the  teachers,  but 
there  have  been  some  fiEiilares  on  the  part  of  the  clerks.  There  seems  to  be  an 
increanng  interest  manifested  in  the  schools  in  this  town.  As  I  said  in  my  re- 
port to  the  town, — I  think  that  committees  should  visit  the  schools  more,  and 
lee  for  themselves  how  the  schools  are  prospering.  In  fact,  I  think  that  there 
is  no  one  who  has  so  much  influence  in  the  school  as  the  committee,  and  yet 
we  bat  seldom  find  the  name  of  a  committee  enrolled  in  the  Register.  The 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Secretary  are,  in  my  opinion,  doing  great  serv  ce  in  call- 
ing the  public  attention  to  the  demand  of  the  schools.  They  should  be  thorough- 
ly read  uy  every  parent  and  teacher. 

Teachers  boarding  around  seems  to  hv  going  out  of  custom ;  and  the  teachers 
now  board  more  in  one  place,  as  the  law  requires.  The  recent  enactments  pro> 
vidlng  for  Normal  Schools,  and  for  the  examination  of  teachers  at  Institutes, 
iieem  to  me  to  be  movements  in  the  right  direction. 

WM.  P.  HAMILTON.  Sandgato. 


I  )ia\e  been  Town  Superintendent  of  schools  for  several  yuan,  but  have  sus- 
pended all  remarks.  I  cannot  give  all  the  reasons  for  so  doing ;  the  thought  of 
the  condition  of  our  schools  lias  been  so  unpleasant  that  it  has  prevent^  me 
from  making  every  effort,  ])erhap8,  that  I  should  have  made  for  their  improve- 
ment. I  think  the  scholars  in  this  town,  at  the  present  time,  come  short  of 
making  one  half  of  the  progrt^ss  that  scholars  made  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
when  I  attended  scliool.  Want  of  government  seems  to  be  the  greatest  evil 
here ;  and  as  our  teachers,  the  past  year,  all  come  from  other  towns,  I  think  the 
schools  in  these  towns  are,  some  of  them,  far  from  being  what  they  should  bu. 
Here  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  few  parents  read  the  Annual  Reports, 
or  visit  their  schools.  In  my  report  to  the  town  the  vast  year,  I  made  an  efi^irt  to 
eall  attention  to  the  importance  of  visiting  schools,  for  it  does  appear  to  me 
that  if  parents  knew  wliat  play  houses  their  school  houses  have  become,  they 
would  have  different  schools  the  coming  year. 

JOSEPH  EAMES.  Searsburg. 


My  acquaintance  with  the  Hchools  and  school  teachers  of  Shaftsbury,  for  the 
past  year,  has  served  to  impress  me  more  deeply  than  ever  with  a  conviction 
of  the  pressing  need  there  is  of  improv(»,ment  in  our  common  schools.  We  had 
not  more  than  six  teachers  in  town  who  were  really  competent  to  make  a  dis- 
trict school  what  every  district  ought  to  have.  The  great  fault  lies  with  pa- 
rents and  guardians.  The  Prudential  Committees  come  in  for  their  share  of 
the  blame.  Parents  have  no  pro^r  ideas  of  what  children  should  bo  taught ; 
committees,  none  of  wliat  are  proper  qualifications  for  teachers  to  possess ; 
teachers,  none  of  what  is  an  effective  method  of  teaching, — so  that  between  the 
blindness  of  the  parents,  the  committees,  the  teachers,  and  the  poor  superinten- 
doit,  the  schools  are  not  what  they  ought  to  bo. 

I  think  the  law  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  teachers,  passed  last  fall,  will 
do  much  for  the  improvement  ot  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  I  hope  it  will 
be  sustained  by  the  people,  and  faithfully  executed  bv  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  NORMAN  BOTTUM,  Shafttbory. 
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In  this  town,  during  tbe  past  year,  the  schools  have  been,  to  a  grood  degree, 
Buccessfnl  and  prosperous.  Teachers,  it  is  true,  have  exhibited  different  de- 
grees of  capacity  in  government  as  well  as  instruction  ;  but  uo  one  has  failed,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case.    All  have  accquitted  themselves  creditably. 

The  Institute  that  was  held  here  in  May,  by  the  Secretary,  was  instrumental 
in  awakening  an  increased  interest  in  behalf  of  the  improvement  of  our  common 
schools,  and  also  inspired  those  teachers  who  attended  it  with  greater  enthu- 
siasm in  their  work.  I  hope  that  in  time  they  will  lead  parents  to  see  the  neces- 
sity of  having  school  houses  that  arc  pleasant  and  commodious,  and  of  visiting 
the  schools  to  help  along  the  teachers  in  their  great  work. 

There  seems  to  lx$  some  reform  needed  in  the  examination  of  teachers  in  this 
town.  Many  of  the  teachers  wish  for  private  examinations,  and  put  it  off  until 
the  public  examination,  lor  the  reason,  as  I  think,  that  they  have  not  confidence 
enough  in  themselves  to  go  through  with  a  public  examination.  Such  persons 
are  not  generally  expected  to  have  confidence  enough  in  themselves  to  act  the 
part  of  good  teachers.  There  have  been  only  three  terms  taught  by  male 
teachers,  in  town,  the  ])ast  year,  which  I  regard  os  a  decided  improvement ;  and 
I  hope  that  only  female  teachers  will  be  employed  the  next  year,  as  it  is  being 
conceded  on  all  hands  that  woman  is  the  best  instructor  for  children  and  youth. 
They  are  not  only  more  apt  scholars  and  teachers,  but  give  a  better  moral  tone 
to  all  who  come  under  their  influence.  M.  C.  SPAULDING,  Burke. 


I  have  but  few  suggestions  to  make  ;  and  among  them,  there  is  one  which  I 
wish  to  make  emphatically.  The  School  Register  should  be  made  returnable  to 
the  Town  Clerk  before  the  Annual  March  Meeting,  that  Superintendents  can 
gather  proper  statistics  for  their  Town  rejwrts.  To  remedy  the  difficulty,  I  have 
passed  around  slips  of  paper  on  which  wjis  a  series  of  questions  to  be  answered 
Dy  each  teacher,  and  to  be  returned  to  me  at  the  earliest  opportunity  after  the  close 
of  each  school.  It  would  require  no  raon?  effort  to  return  Registers  properly 
made  out  bv  teachers  and  Districts  Clerks  in  the  same  time.  This  defect  in  our 
school  law  can  be  remedied.  Every  superintendent  feels  the  need  of  it,  and 
they  should  continue  to  i)etition  for  a  change  till  it  is  accomplished. 

Evening  s.-hools  have  been  held  the  past  winter  in  this  town,  in  the  two  villa- 
ges alternately,  in  which  all  the  schools  in  town  have  participated, — the  exercises 
of  which  were  made  up  of  classes  fitted  up  to  be  exemi)lary  or  model  ones  in 
Declamations,  Recitations,  Essays  from  teachers,  a  Paper,  Music,  &c.,  &c- 
Parents  and  friends  of  education  have  largely  attended  them,  and  the  general 
interest  in  the  subject  of  educaticm  has  been  increased.  If  these  gatherings 
were  kept  up  in  every  town  in  the  State  for  the  ])urpose  of  recreation  only,  to 
keej)  the  attention  of  the  young  away  from  lighter  amuscanents,  they  would 
be  worth  all  thev  cost. 

The  most  marked  (»x])eriment,  exhibiting  progress  in  the  subject  of  education 
in  this  town,  the  past  yt;ar,  is  sho^vn  in  the  new  school  house  built  in  number 
7,  substituting  a  beautiful  house  lor  the  poorest,  and  really  the  only  hovel  there 
was  in  town.  The  citizens  of  the  district  have  concluded  this  to  be  a  better  in- 
vestment than  the  same  amount  in  fine  w(K)1s,  Chester  pigs,  governments,  or 
whatsoever  you  might  bring  into  the  comparison. 

Evidently,  what  is  most  needed  to-day,  in  a  town  like  this,  which  must  cover 
nearly  three  quarters  of  all  we  need  to  care  for  relative  to  schools  in  Vermont, 
is,  the  consolidation  of  districts,  and  the  establishment  of  graded  schools. 

I  believe  the  recent  enactment  relative  to  Teachers'  licenses  must  serve  to 
bring  about  a  change  for  the  better  in  this  direction.  Let  the  standard  of  quali- 
fications be  as  high  as  we  have  every  reason  to  think  they  will  be,  and  the 
number  of  teachers  must  be  so  materially  lessened  that  small  and  insignificant 
districts  cannot  find  and  pay  a  teacher.  There  will  be  a  want  on  both  hands, — 
teachers  and  money.  Let  the  one  great  **  bug  bear,"  distance,  be  got  over,  and 
the  thing  18  accomplished.    The  present  number  of  schoo}  districts  is  really  as 
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ridicnloas  as  it  would  be  for  tho  inliabitants  of  tlic  samo  district  to  spunk  up 
mnd  support  their  own  Meetinpr  House,  Grist  Mill,  Cheese  Factory,  &c.,  all  of 
which  might  be  poor  and  insl^ificant,  and  even  worthless,  as  the  startling 
Grand  List  of  one  or  two  hund^  dollars  would  certainly  make  them. 

ANDREW  J.  HYDE,  Hardwick. 


We  have  had  some  excellent  teachers  the  past  year ;  very  good  in  their  man- 
agement,— those  that  liave  been  kind  and  attentive  to  the  scholars  under 
their  charge ;  and  for  this  they  deserve  public  gratitude.  But  while  I  speak 
thus  favorably  of  the  qualities,  diligence  and  benevolence,  in  teaching,  I  am 
not  unconscious  of  the  lack  of  a  proper  apprehension  of  tho  importance  of  real, 
practical,  durable  instruction  in  the  genenU  character  of  common  school  instruc 
tors 

And  I  would  say,  very  respectfully,  that  parents  are  apt  to  manifest  too  much 
compliance  in  proceedings  which  have  such  an  unfavorable  tendency  in  de- 
tracting from  the  useful  result  of  much  time  and  study.  To  place  young  cliild- 
ren  under  the  agency  of  strangers  to  so  great  a  degree  as  is  re<iuired  in  their  in- 
dpient  education  in  the  common  schools,  should  certainly  be  an  occasion  of 
Bolidtude.  The  unwarranted  confidence  that  is  sometimes  manifested  by  pa- 
rents in  such  cases,  is  truly  surprising.  It  is  something  which  would  hardly 
be  indulged  in,  it  seems,  in  any  other  way  than  by  paying  so  little  attention  to 
the  conduct  and  progress  of  district  schools. 

Public  examinations  in  this  place,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  have  always 
been  considered  rather  insignificant';  so  much  so,  sometimes,  as  to  be  the  object 
of  ridicale  even  ;  and  this  influence'  has  had  a  tendency  to  make  them  so,  in  a 
great  degree.  Two  or  three  teachers  are  the  most  I  have  ever  known  to  be 
nreflent ;  and  very  few  citizens,  who  have  any  real  interest,  ever  attend.  The 
late  law  providing  for  a  more  effectual  examination  of  teachers,  is,  I  think,  a 
great  improvement.  The  Registers  have  not  been  very  correctly  kept.  Dis- 
trict clerks  being  principally  deficient.  The  list  of  visitors  in  some  districts 
has  been  very  large  ;  but,  in  my  own  opinion,  the  majority  of  visitors  are  those 
who  visit  the  teacher  rather  than  the  scliool.  The  establishment  of  Normal 
Schools  will  mark  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  education  in  this  State. 

R.    RISLEY,  Jr.,  Kirby. 


Much  improvement  may  be  anticipated  from  the  working  of  our  recent  law 
respecting  the  examination  of  teachers  at  Institutes.  This  will  serve  to  raise  the 
standard  of  instruction,  totally  excluding  all  who  are  disqualified  for  the  work. 
It  will  also  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  pay  of  teachers,  thus  retaining 
the  services  of  teachers  whoso  qualifications  and  experience  have  demanded 
greater  compensation  than  our  State  has  been  wont  to  offer,  by  which  multi- 
tudes of  our  best  instructors  have  been  lost  to  us.  This,  and  other  enactments, 
recently  made,  will  increase  the  thoroughness  of  elementary  instruction  ;  thus 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  higher  standard  of  common  school  education  through- 
out the  State.  G.  H.  BICKFORD,  Lyndon. 


It  is  gratifying  for  me  to  remark  that  at  no  time  since  my  connection  with 
the  schools  of  this  town,  has  the  interest  in  common  school  education  been  so 
great  as  at  present.  This  interest  is  manifested  in  many  ways.  As  it  is  an  ad- 
mitted principle  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause :  the  question  arises,  what 
ia  the  cause  of  this  renewed  interent  in  our  schools  ?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
It  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  public  examination  of  our  schools,  which  was  held 
here  the  close  of  the  winter  term.  Thus  an  opportunity  was  given  for  the  peo- 
ple to  judge  who  the  good  teachers  were.  Not  to  mention  the  stimulus  which 
the  anticipated  examination  oflTered  the  teachers,  they  could  then  "  compare 
notes/' — as  Bome  of  them  did  to  advantage.      Not  the  least  interesting  fea- 
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tnre  of  the  exercises,  in  ooxmection  with  the  examination,  was  the  presence  oT 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edacation,  who  improved  the  ocousion  with  some 
of  his  interesting,  instractive,  pointed  and  practical  remarks. 

For  one  day  in  the  year  the  attention  and  thoughts  of  our  ^ood  people  were 
turned  away  from  matter  to  mind,  which  things  we  rejoice  to  see  begin  to  as- 
sume their  relative  importance  Hence,  our  Prudential  Committees  are  dispo- 
sed to  inquire,  who  is  the  best  teacher,  rather  than  who  is  the  cheapest.  For 
these  healthful  indications  we  are  thankful  and  encouraged. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  remark,  that  I  think  one  of  the  great  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  efficient  schools  is  the  pitiful  compensation  awarded  to  Superin- 
tendents. Why  should  the  State  of  Vermont  humiliate  herself  so  much  as  to 
ask  one  class  of  her  servants  to  do  for  her  virtually  a  work  of  charity  ? 

G.  M.  WILEY,  Ryegate. 


We  have  had  some  very  good  schools  in  town  during  the  year..  Teachers 
and  scholars  are  wakeful ly  doing  their  work.  In  some  Districts,  Prudential 
Committees  have  taken  more  pains  than  usual  to  secure  the  services  of  able, 
well-qual.fi 3d  teachers,  and  parents  have  shown  an  increased  interest  in  their 
children's  progress.  I  regard  this  as  a  good  omen,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report 
such  schools.  And  why  should  it  not  be  ?  For  the  subject  of  Common  School 
education  is  one  io  which  we  all  ou^ht  to  be  deeply  engaged  and  interested.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  the  glory  of  New  England  is  in  her  free  school  system ; 
and  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  our  youth 
receive  their  entire  school  training  here,  their  value  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
To  this  day  our  Common  Schools  suffer  from  many  dt^fidences ;  yet  the  schools 
lie  at  the  ba^is  of  our  social  and  intellectual  prosperity.  They  have  made  great 
progress,  and  are  still  progressing,  but  not  sufficiently.  The  lack  of  proper 
apparatus  in  school  rooms  is  a  marked  obstacle  to  imparting  practical  instruction. 

In  my  opinion.  Teachers'  Institutes  have  done  more  than  everything  else,  to 
awaken  teachers,  enlighten  the  public  mind,  and  draw  us  from  the  old  beaten 
paths  of  ignorance  and  adherance  to  custom. 

Though  our  worthy  Secretary  may  never  see  the  accomplishment  of  hih 
desires,  he  certainly  is  doing  a  great  work  in  conducting  Icstitutes. 

I  lo<jk  to  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  as  another  efficient  means  oi 
promoting  instruction.  With  such  schools,  properly  conducted,  and  no  teacher 
licensed  without  a  diploma  from  such  a  schonl.  or  an  ecjuivalent,  will  dawn  a 
new  era  in  our  Common  Schools.  W.  h.  PEAHL,  Sheffield. 


In  regard  to  Normal  Schools,  I  believe  they  cannot  fail  to  give  us  better 
trained  and  more  thoroughly  qual.fiw»d teachers;  and  consequently,  raise  the 
standard  of  our  schools  very  much,  and  make  teaching  in  our  State  what  it 
should  be,  an  honorable  vocation.  And  when  the  recent  enactment  relating  to 
them  is  fully  in  force,  it  will  be,  in  its  practical  workings,  a  sourc  i  of  bentfit  to 
even  our  best  schools,  while,  in  our  poorest  schools,  whore  cheap  teachers  have 
usually  been  sought,  their  educational  interests  will  be  much  advanced  by  their 
employing  those  who  are  more  thoioughly  qualifii*d,  altliough  tl.py  inu{*t  reward 
them  more  liberally  for  their  faithful  services. 

Elementary  instruction  is  receiving  more  attention  now  than  heretofore. 
There  are  many  of  our  ambitious  scholars  who  are  laboring  under  a  disadvantage 
through  neglect  of  those  very  principles  in  their  early  school  days.  They  seem 
to  be  building  without  a  sufficient  foundation.  This  part  of  their  education  re- 
ceives too  little  attention,  and,  as  it  occurs  at  that  ])eriod  when  the  impressions 
they  receive  will  be  lasting,  thoroughness  and  accuracy  should  be  aimed  at, 
particularly  when  they  are  laying  the  foundation  for  what  they  are  to  be  in 
after  life. 

Most  of  our  teachers  have  attended  Institutes,  and  they  succetd  much  better 
in  awakening  an  interest  in  their  schools  than  those  that  have  not. 
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If  our  citizens,  our  Prudential  Committees  in  particular,  had  enjoyed  the 
nme  privilege,  I  think  we  should  see  a  decided  improvement  in  many  of  our 
Khools.  A.  J.  GARLAND,  Sutton. 


Oar  aehoois  the  past  year,  with  three  exceptions,  have  been  fint-rate.  With 
then  exceptions,  we  have  had  a  company  of  experienced  and  practical  teachers. 
who  have  made  teaching  their  business,  and  have  taken  pains  to  attend  several 
Institutes;  and  as  no  teacher  can  attend  an  Institute  without  being  benefitted  by 
it,  I  feel  that  much  of  the  success  of  our  schools,  at  the  present  day,  is  due  to 
the  yearly  Institutes  held  throughout  the  State. 

I  cannot  Rpeak  too  highly  of  them.  I  think  they  should  be  held  more  fre- 
quently. Several  of  the  teachers  have  not  been  as  closely  tied  to  the  text-book 
IS  previously,  especially  in  arithmetic,  though  much  of  their  energy  has  been 
lost  for  the  want  of  suitable  black-boiards.  They  have  used  what  room  thegr 
bad  to  the  best  advantage,  by  giving  their  classes  practical  examples  outside  the 
text-book.  I  have  held  evening  schools  the  past  winter,  both  for  the  purpose  fd 
•^  I  introducing  a  new  method  of  recitation,  and  to  awaken  an  increasing  interat  In 

oar  schools.  In  our  evening  schools  almost  every  class  has  taken  its  position  in 
front  of  the  audience,  and  recited  their  lessons  in  their  own  language  without 
being  questioned  by  their  teacher.  I  have  found  teachers  very  willing  to  adopt 
this  manner  of  recitation.  And  while  I  have  listened  to  our  recitations,  both  In 
day  and  evening  schools,  and  have  seen  the  rapid  progress  scholars  have  made 
in  the  power  of  thought  and  also  in  conveying  their  thoughts  to  others,  I  feel 
that  I  have  got  some  compensation  besides  that  given  by  the  State.  Our  teachers, 
at  each  evening  school,  have  favored  us  with  essays,  and  our  young  people  who 
*  have  been  scholars  the  past  winter  have  entertained  us  with  a  paper,  which  has 
been  interesting  and  instructive.  Such  has  been  tht^  increasing  interest  in  our 
evening  schools,  that  our  Churches  were  occupied,  in  order  to  convene  the 
parents  and  citizens  who  were  disposed  to  attend.  I  think  we  succeeded  in 
awakening  an  interest  in  this  wav  which  could  not  have  been  equalled  in  any 
other.  *  CHA8.  PERKINS,  Walden. 


The  schools  in  this  town,  during  the  past  year,  have,  with  one  or  two  exoep- 
tions*  been  quite  successful.  And  those  teachers  that  have  attended  the  Insti- 
tutes, have  shown  by  their  works  the  faith  they  have  in  them. 

Some  of  the  Districts  in  town  have  provided  nice,  pattern  school  rooms,  an 
ornament  to  the  town,  and  a  great  aid  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools ;  but  quite 
a  portion  of  the  Districts  seem  to  think  that  the  sons  can  walk  in  the  same  foot- 
steps the  lather  trod.  The  old  wooden  plow  is  as  good  as  it  ever  was,  conse- 
qnently  the  improved  sub-soiler  is  scouted.  Not  a  single  book  of  reference  in 
any  school  in  town.  That  "old  fogy,"  boarding  around,  still  has  his  abode  with 
ns,  bat  I  earnestly  hope  ho  may  be  expelled  from  our  midst,  as  there  is  some 
imraovement  manifest. 

Pablic  sentiment  here,  needs  educating  a  little  in  regard  to  the  interest 
ahown  in  schools  while  in  session.  The  school  is  set  running,  and  left  to  ran  as 
it  will,  almost.  No  stimulus  from  parents  or  Prudential  Committees  to  urge  on 
to  the  highest  efficiency.  I  heartily  rejoice  in  the  enactment  of  last  fall  in  re- 
gard tothe  examination  of  teachers,  for  1  think  a  higher  standard  of  qualifica- 
Soil  will  be  required.  CHARLES  ROSS,  Waterford. 

Generally,  men  who  are  elected  Prudential  Committee  are  unfit.  A  m^ority 
oC  them  never  visit  their  schools.  Know  nothing  of  the  teacher's  management 
bslde  of  the  school  room.  Elected  for  Cheap  Committee,  they  spend  no  time, 
bin  cheap  teachers,  have  cheap  school  houses,  get  teachers  boarded  aboat,  do 
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everTtbing  cheap,  even  to  burning  rotten  wood  for  sake  of  cheapness.  Their 
name  is  a  misnomer,  and  they  ought  to  bo  called  Extravagant  or  Watteful 
CommilUt,  Cheap  Committee — ^anything  but  Prudential  Committee. 

WM.  W.  BAXTER,  Wheelock. 


The  above  statistics,  though  as  complete  as  the  nufterials  furnished  by  the 
Registers,  supplemented  by  personal  inquiiy,  will  admit,  are  fjEir  from  being 
accurate.  I  have  reported  two  Districts  as  failing  to  comply  with  the  law  as  to 
keeping  and  filing  Registers,  but  the  fact  of  the  case  is  that  not  more  than  two 
or  three  out  of  all  the  Registers  are  complete.  The  teachers  are,  in  the  main, 
faithful  to  their  duties  in  this  respect,  but  many,  I  may  say,  most  of  the  district 
clerks  treat  this  whole  matter  of  making  out  the  returns  with  most  provoking 
negligence.  Some  questions  are  entirely  passed  over  ;  some  are  altered  so  as  to 
be  more  conveniently  answered;  some  are  evidently  guessed  at;  some  are 
totally  misapprehended.  If  all  statistical  returns  are  as  imperfect  as  those  from 
this  City,  the  aggregates  cannot  be  of  any  great  value,  rhis  is  a  great  shame, 
because  full  and  accurate  returns  would  be  of  inestimable  value  in  determining 
the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  measures  needed  to  improve  them. 

M.  H.  BUCKHAM,  Burlington. 


I  do  not  find  one  teacher  in  ten  that  can  explain  mathematics. 

O.  McFADDEN,  Charlotte. 


The  law  passed,  placing  the  entire  expense  of  schools  on  the  Grand  List, 
shows  improvement  in  the  right  direction.  Still  I  think  further  legislation 
necessary  to  guard  the  evil  of  "boarding  around"  from  assuming  a  worse  form, 
that  is,  compelling  teachers  to  board  around  on  the  Grand  List. 

P.  C.  ABBEY,  Essex. 


One  of  the  strongest  impressions  which  the  visitation  of  the  schools  makes 
on  me,  is  the  need  of  a  higher  order  of  instruction.  We  need  teachers  trained 
especially  for  their  work,  apt  to  teach,  skillful  in  resources  to  meet  the  ever 
varying  exigencies  of  their  work,  devoted  to  it,  and  ambitious  to  excel.  I  find 
very  few  who  have  these  qualifications.  Our  teachers  are  mostly  youtb  who 
resort  to  teaching  for  a  temporary  support,  without  much  previous  and  especial 
preparation.  Their  compensation  aflPords  barely  enough  for  their  present  support, 
with  nothing  to  pay  for  books,  tuition,  or  l>oard,  or  to  encourage  them  to  seek 
a  better  fitting  for  their  work.  If  the  whole  amount  received  by  our  female 
teachers  were  expended  for  their  clothing,  it  would  hardly  furnish  thorn  equally 
well  as  the  daughters  of  our  common  merchants,  farmers  and  mechanics  are 
furnished.  In  our  town  the  whole  amount  paid  for  board  of  female  teachers  is 
sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  amount  paid  for  wages.  The  whole  amount  received 
for  a  term  teaching,  would  not  more  than  pay  the  single  item  of  board  foi  an 
equal  term  at  the  Academy,  to  say  nothing  of  tuition,  books,  clothing  and 
incidentals.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  any  of  our  teachers  to  pursue  a  course 
of  fitting  for  their  work,  unless  they  are  provided  Avith  resources,  which  teach- 
ing in  our  schools  at  present  prices  will  never  refund  to  them.  There  seems  to 
me  to  be  no  possible  plans  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  that  do  not  in» 
elude  higher  wages  to  teachers.  And  yet  there  is  no  work  done  for  us  that  is 
more  worthy  of  generous  comp^^nsation.  Since  there  is  no  work  done  on  farm, 
or  in  mill,  or  shop,  or  house,  that  affects  so  powerfully  all  the  hi*rhest  and 
holiest  interests  of  society,  the  personal  usefulness,  happiness,  virtue,  and  suc- 
cess in  the  world,  as  that  which  educates  the  mind,  directs  the  ambition,  forms 
the  morals,  and  establishes  the  habits  of  our  youth — nothing  needs  the  foster- 
ing care,  and  generous  support  of  every  good  citizen  more  than  our  Bchods. 

C.  E.  FERRIN,  Hinesbnrgh. 
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Upon  the  first  four  topics  named,  I  have  heretofore  expressed  my  views.  It 
need  only  be  remarked  now,  that  in  attending  a  Teachers'  Institute  at  Richmond, 
the  last  winter,  I  was  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  usefulness  of  the 
Institutes  as  now  held,  both  for  awakening  and  instructing  teachers,  and  pro- 
moting interest  in  schools,  and  higher  views  of  education  among  the  people. 

Thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction  is  the  great  want  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils  in  nearly  all  our  public  schools.  Whoever  turns  the  attention  of 
educators  and  scholars  to  this,  does  our  schools  a  service. 

The  new  law  regarding  the  examination  of  teachers,  is  calculated  to  raise  the 
standard  of  qualifications,  and  thus  make  better  our  schools.  Good  results 
from  it  may  be  looked  for  with  confidence.  It  is  favorably  regarded  by  our 
most  intelligent  men.  AUSTIN  IlAZEN,  Jericho. 


I  had  hoped  the  roccnt  legislation,  terminating  the  practice  of  "boarding 
around,"  would  once  for  all  put  a  stop  to  what  I  consider  an  abominable  prac- 
tiee.  Some  Districts  in  Milton,  however,  still  refuse  to  remove  the  ancient  umd- 
mark.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  better  not  only  for  the  teachers,  but  for  the 
prosperity  of  our  public  schools  that  the  system  of  boarding  teachers  at  one 
plaee  be  adopted  throughout  the  State.  I  think  it  the  duty  of  Superintendents 
and  teachers  to  endeavor  to  create  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  recent  legislation. 

The  importance  of  greater  thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction  in  our 
schools  seems  to  me  plainly  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer.  A  want 
of  this  thoroughness  is  our  great  defect.  How  often  have  I  noticed  it  during  my 
connection  with  the  schools  in  town.  We  need  a  thorough  waking  up  to  this 
subject,  for  here  is  the  only  solid  foundation  of  mental  discipline. 

A.  M.  PLANT,  Milton. 


A  great  want  of  interest  in  the  parents  is  apparent. 

S.  n.  DAVIS,  Richmond. 


I  find  that  the  character  of  the  school  corresponds  very  much  with  the  char- 
scter  of  the  school  house.  Most  of  school  houses  are  miserable  things,  low 
posted,  with  broken  sash  and  doors,  patched  walls,  and  sunken  floors, — things 
not  fit  to  be  called  school  houses.  In  almost  every  instance  their  interior  is  un- 
inviting, and  in  some  cases  actually  repulsive.  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  nothing  in  which  we  lack  more  than  in  the  matter  of  school  houses ; 
the  condition  of  most  of  them  is  dangerous  to  health ;  many  of  the  cases  of 
dckness  among  our  children  come  directly  from  our  miserable,  pig-sty  school 
houses.  * 

The  school  system  as  it  exists  in  Vermont  should  receive  the  imtronage  and 
support  of  every  well  wisher  of  human  society.  It  exists  here  upon  the  broad, 
noble  and  humane  principle  of  equality  to  all,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich — no 
oisUnction  is  made;  all  our  children  are  entitled  to  all  its  benefits  upon  a 
common  level. 

That  our  schools  under  this  system  might  and  should  be  elevated,  and  that 
the  pupils  might  and  should  receive  a  more  thorough  and  profitable  course  of 
education  than  at  present,  is  true ;  and  these  objects  would  be  accomplished  in 
most  instances  by  improved,  or  new  school  houses,  and  the  employment  of  a 
higher  grade  of  teachers — those  better  adapted  to  the  business  of  teaching. 

L.  P.  CUSHMAN,  Shelbumc. 


During  the  year  there  has  been  a  manifest  improvement  in  our  Schools ;  that 
iS)  we  have  had  more  good  teachers  than  almost  any  year  previous.  The  same 
indi&rence  upon  the  part  of  the  parents  and  committees  exists  as  ever — as  is 
evident  from  the  laws  number  of  tardinesses,  and  few  visits  from  Prudential 
Oommittees,  which  I  am  obliged  to  report. 
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The  greaX  obBtacles  in  the  way  of  advancement  in  the  schools  of  this  town, 
are  personal  interest  and  feelings.  I  find  a  gretki  many  fiamilies  in  this  town, 
who  seem  dettmnined  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  teacher  s  eflTorts,  however  fiuth* 
folly  they  may  be  put  forth,  provided  the  teacher  does  not  belong  to  their  par- 
ticular circle  or  their  r 'ligious  sect ;  and  until  the  masses  can  be  enlif^htenedor 
shamed  to  the  de^rree  that  will  dispose  them  to  lay  aside  such  unworthy  inter- 
ests, we  can  hardly  hope  that  our  Schools  will  be  permanently  successfid. 

I  find  an  evil  which  I  think  can  be  remedied  by  a  change  of  the  law.  It  is 
this :  Every  Committee,  as  you  are  aware,  feels  bound  to  employ  as  teacher, 
some  special  friend  or  relative  of  his,  and  then  throw  the  entire  responsibility  of 
the  school  upon  the  Superintendent's  shoulders.  If  the  teacher  happen  to  suc- 
ceed, it  is  all  very  well ;  but  if  not,  the  Superintendent  is  guilty  ot  a  gross  fiul- 
ure.  Now,  I  ask  that,  since  the  Superintendent  is  held  responsible  for  so  much, 
why  not  give  him  greater  power,  and  allow  him  to  provide  teachers  himself.  I 
would  recommend  that  our  law  be  so  amended  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  every 
town  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three,  annually,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  engage, 
and  examine  and  superintend  at  the  Schools.  S.  L.  BATES,  Underbill. 

The  Schools  in  this  town,  during  the  past  year,  have  been  taught  by  very 
successful  teachers ;  the  most  of  them  having  had  much  previous  experience  in 
successful  teaching.  The  pains  taken  by  those  who  were  without  previous  expe> 
rience,  were  very  commendable,  and  they  showed  much  skill  and  tact  for  their 
work.  The  selfish  feeling  that  has  prompted  many  Districts  to  secure  the  servi- 
ces of  teachers  as  cheap  as  possible,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Schools,  is  being 
supplanted  by  a  more  generous  feeling  of  interest  in  the  support  of  good  and 
thorough  schools,  taught  by  teachers  of  known  ability  and  worth — prompting 
many  districts  to  retain  the  best  teachers  a  number  of  successive  terms  without 
change,  paying  them  well,  and  giving  them  every  privilege  the  law  allows  them. 
In  all  such  cases,  the  results  have  been  of  the  highest  order,  and  quite  satisfac- 
tory. We  are  also  pleased  to  notice  that  there  is  a  strong  desire  to  have  better 
and  more  commodious  school  houses,  which  has  become  ot  sufficient  strength  to 
prevail  over  all  opposition  shown  by  the  "small-tax"  men,  when  action  has  been 
taken.  New  houses  have  been,  and  will  be  erected,  during  the  coming  year ; 
and  we  shall  yet  have  good  and  ample  accommodations  In  every  District  for 
Schools  of  a  higher  and  more  elevated  character.  There  is  a  very  commendable 
interest  shown  by  many  in  iavor  of  the  Institutes,  and  educational  meetings, 
which  have  in  the  main  caused  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  favor  of  the  best 
schools.  These  meetings  are  attended  more  or  less  by  our  people,  and  are  re- 
garded as  very  important  and  necessary  to  accomplish  the  desired  object.  Tlie 
Chittenden  County  Teachers*  Association,  held  a  very  interesting  meeting  in 
town  last  summer,  doing  much  good  to  teachers  and  parents.  Your  efforts  on 
that  occasion  to  awaken  a  living  interest  in  support  of  the  best  teachers  and  moat 
practicable  reforms,  were  very  successful  and  well  received,  leaving  an  Impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  the  peoi)le]  that  is  showing  itself  in  promoting  important 
and  necessary  changes. 

Registers  are  very  necessary  and  lave  been  very  well  kept.  Some  teachers 
have  failed  to  note  tardiness  fur  the  afternoon,  urging  as  an  excuse,  that  the 
check  for  each  day  should  be  divided  by  a  line  separating  the  forfuoon  maik 
from  that  made  in  the  afternoon  for  absence,  or  tardiness,  thus  obviating  the 
tendency  to  make  one  line  for  the  entire  day — making  no  true  record  for  the 
afternocm.  Yet  with  care  they  should  be  properly  filled  and  kept  as  they  now  are. 

The  provisions  made  tor  Normal  Schools,  and  Examinations  at  the  Institutes 
are  very  important  steps  taken  to  elevate  and  improve  teachers  and  Schoolalt  is 
quite  too  true  that  many  of  our  teachers  are  unfit  fur  their  work  ;  and  if  these 
enactments  are  properly  enforced,  the  results  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  very  benefi* 
dal.  I  trust  that  they  will  be  carried  into  effect  fully ;  that  the  Institutes  may 
still  be  held  under  the  present  thorough  and  successral  management ;  your  Bm- 
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ports  be  printed  and  circulated ;  and  all  means  brought  to  bear  earnestly  and 
persistentlj,  until  through  these  important  a^ndes,  our  Schools  may  be  of  the 
niffhest  ffnuie,  supported  bj  an  interested  and  wide>awakA  people. 

HENRY  A.  HOBART,  Westford. 


I  know  of  but  one  opinion  in  this  vicinity  in  regard  to  School  Registers  and 
Annual  Reports — and  that  is,  that»they  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with.  The 
Annual  Reports  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  all  who  fei>l  an  active  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Schools,  and  more  especially  fcince  the  Secretary  held  an  Institute 
here. 

Some  murmur  at  the  recent  legislation  in  re^rd  to  boarding  around,  but  the 
great  migority  ni^hly  approve  of  it.  Indeed,  I  may  say,  that  the  confidence  in 
the  ability  and  wisdom  of  the  Secretary  is  such  as  to  secure  for  his  recommenda- 
tions a  very  favorable  consideration. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  desirablcneFs  of  increasing  the  qualifi- 
e  ^tions  of  teachers.  How  can  this  be  best  br«)ught  about  ?  Tliere  are  doubtless 
many  means  to  secure  this  end ;  but  prudence  would  seem  to  dictate  a  choice 
of  means.  Institutes  im^  art  practical  knowledge  ;  meeting  the  daily  wants  of 
the  school  room ;  give  dexterity  in  the  use  of  knowledge  previously  acquired  ; 
unfold  bri.'fly  different  methods  of  instruction  ;  multiply  resources  to  those  who 
are  without  experience ;  create  a  metisure  of  ambition  in  teachers ;  and  kindle 
and  diffuse  an  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  schools  in  community.  In  their  pe- 
culiar sphere  they  seem  to  have  no  substitutes,  hence,  may  be  considered  incUs- 
pensable.  But  after  all,  the  teacher  needs  some  other  and  further  aid ;  and  that 
u  the  drill  and  discipline  of  of  the  Normal  School.  More  costly  than  Institutes, 
and  reaching  a  smaller  number  of  teachers,  still  they  develop  in  the  teacher 
what  cannot  be  so  well  obtained  elsewhere,  the  capacity  to  impart  ezact  and 
thorouffk  instruction.  Superficial  teaching  is  the  great  evil  in  our  schools,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  until  teachers  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  best 
methods  of  teaching.  In  the  development  of  this  ripe  capacity,  it  is  believed 
the  Normal  School  will  prove  an  invaluable  agency.  The  enactment  for  the 
examination  of  the  teachers  at  the  Institutes  is,  probably,  the  surest  means  of 
shutting  out  incompetency — perhaps,  the  only  means.  It  will,  of  course,  enhance 
teachers'  wages  for  a  time,  and  so  may  cause  some  complaint  on  the  part  of  nig- 
gardly tax-payers ;  but  in  the  end,  the  supply  will  equal  the  demand,  and  wages 
will  be  no  more  remunerative  than  they  ought  to  be.  It  will  tend  to  make 
teaching  a  vocation  to  be  followed,  as  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and  the  clergyman 
now  pursue  their  respective  callings,  though,  possiblv,  not  to  the  same  extent. 
And  this  is,  undoubtedlv,  a  desideratum.    GEO.  W.  II ART8H0RNE,  Canaan. 


Registers,  Institutes,  and  Annual  Reports  cannot  be  dispensed  with  >\ithout 
tierious  detriment  to  our  Schools.  Boarding  is  slowly — very  slowly,  passing 
away ;  but  if  the  freemen  of  Venuont  want  it  abolished  at  once,  they  must  say 
so  in  more  definite  language  than  they  have  yet  used.  Twelve  out  of  twenty- 
four  teachers  have  been  boarded  around  in  Concord  during  the  past  year.  Recent 
legislation  does  not  prevent  a  District  doing  so  when  they  S9e  fit. 

The  recent  law  providing  for  Normal  Schools  is  a  step  forward,  inasmuch  as 
they  publicly  acknowledge  the  importance  of  greater  thoroughness  in  element- 
ary instruction,  and  prepare  a  way  whereby  our  teachers  may  be  better  prepared 
to  do  their  work.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  person  ofificially  connected 
with  our  schools,  to  use  his  influence  to  gradually  raise  the  standard  of  the 
tearhers'  qualifications,  until  it  meet  the  necessities  of  the  age.  I  like  the  plan 
of  passing  the  exammations  into  the  hands  of  the  State  Board,  but  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  examination  being  held  at  the  very  moment  of  the  Institute,  for  the 
teachers  lose  a  valuable  portion  of  the  instruction  which  they  might  otherwise 
be  able  to  obtain.  Again,  I  seriously  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  examinations 
being  wholly  made  by  requiring  applicants  to  answer  a  certain  per  cent,  of 
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printed  qnestions,  for,  in  the  midet  of  such  Institutes  many  of  our  most  faithful 
and  efficient  teachers  might  fail  to  answer  the  required  number ;  and  still  again, 
an  entirely  unworthy  applicant  might  accidentallj  answer  a  sufficient  number 
to  entitle  him  or  her  to  a  certificate  for  five  years.  In  short,  I  believe  the  only 
reliable  method  of  examination  is  to  form  a  class  and  to  hold  them  to  a  rigid 
oral  examination,  granting  license  to  such  only  as  give  evidence  by  their  per- 
B(mal  appearance  and  general  bearin j|,  that  they  are  fitted  by  nature,  as  well  as  by 
education,  to  discharge  the  responsible  duties  that  devolve  upon  the  teacher. 

H.  C.  WOODWARD,  Concord. 


In  regard  to  the  examinations  of  teachers  at  the  Institutes,  perhaps  I  am  not 

grepared  to  express  a  fair  opinion »  as  I  was  unable  to  attend  the  last  Institute 
eld  in  this  County.  But  I  confess,  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  benefits  likely 
to  accrue  from  it.  Will  not  the  examinations  be  in  other  more  than  in  element- 
ary departments  ? 

in  regard  to  the  recent  enactments  for  Normal  Schools,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
approve  of  them.  Not  that  I  object  to  Normal  Schools.  I  think  them  of  great 
importance  to  teachers  and  the  State  at  large.  But  the  State  should  have  made 
tuition  in  them  free  to  all  such  as  design  to  teach  in  the  State,  as  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  regard  to  "  boarding  around,"  I  consider  the  law  good,  inasmuch  as  it  makes 
property  the  basis  of  taxation  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  it  prevents  boarding  around, 
in  some  places  there  is  not  so  much  of  it,  in  others  more. 

A  word  relative  to  Superintendents'  compensation.  I  have  received  from  the 
Auditor  of  Accounts  a  circular  upon  the  subject ;  and  all  I  have  to  say  is,  I  hope 
he  will  bo  as  strict  with  all  claimants  as  with  Superintendents. 

A.  R.  BOYCE,  Granby. 

I  believe  our  Teachers'  Institutes  are  a  great  benefit  to  our  schools,  for  they 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  community  for  the  welfare  of  our  schools,  and  the 
cause  of  Education.  The  law  prohibiting  boarding  on  the  scholar  is  received 
with  more  favor  the  longer  it  is  tried,  and  the  old  custom  of  boarding  around  is 
fast  becoming  obsolete. 

The  Annual  Reports  should  be  attentively  read  by  all  friends  of  Education.  I 
hope  they  will  never  be  discontinued.  The  new  law  giving  teachers  a  chance 
to  procure  certificates  of  the  Board,  entitling  them  to  a  right  to  teach  anywhere 
in  the  State  for  the  space  of  five  or  fifteen  years,  I  think  an  excellent  one,  for  it 
will  be  quite  an  object  for  any  one  intending  to  teach  in  the  Common  Schools  of 
this  Sta^e  to  procure  such  a  certificate,  and  they  will  endeavor  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  rigid  examination  that  they  will  then  doubtless  have  to  pass. 

A.  T.  HOLBROOK,  Lemington. 

A  course  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  is  the  design  of  the  Com- 
mon School,  and  the  greater  thoroughness  the  greater  benefits  will  accrue  there- 
from. We  need  a  course  of  instruction  whicli  will  fit  teachers  especially  for 
their  calling  of  common-school  teaching :  and  the  recent  enactments  are  what 
we  want  in  this  respect,  and  will  do  much  toward  making  common-school 
teaching  a  profession.  An  examination  of  Teachers  at  the  Institutes  also,  will 
tend  to  an  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  through  them 
improve  the  Schools  at  large.  JOHN  R.  LEE,  Victory. 

The  School  Districts  are  small.  The  compensation  paid  to  teachers  is  too  low 
to  induce  first-class  teachers  to  remain  with  us.  The  school-houses  are  poor. 
The  dtiiens  are  indifferent.    And  we  are  going  from  bad  to  worse.    Petty  loctl 
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prejudice  prevents  the  establishment  of  a  Graded  School  in  the  village.  We 
seem  greatly  in  danger,  if  left  to  ourselves,  of  returning  to  heathenism.  Again 
I  impk>re  the  State  to  assume  more  authority,  and  not  leave  such  mighty  inter- 
ests to  be  jeopardized  by  the  caprice  of  local  feeling. 

G.  F.  WRIGHT,  Bakersfleld. 


In  the  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions,  you  will  perceive  that  there  is  still 
a  lack  of  public  spirit  in  educational  matters  here.  Why  there  is  such  a  reluct- 
ance, on  ihv  part  of  parents  and  guardians  and  committees  in  giving  to  teachers 
and  scholars  that  which  they  seek  to  merit — their  patronage  and  support  in  the 
school-room — and  !n  supplying  them  with  suitable  books  of  reference,  and  the 
necessary  conveniences  for  their  edification,  is  mysteriouslv  hidden. 

li.  F.  BINGHAM,  Fletcher. 


Oh,  for  the  time  when  men  will  think  half  as  much  of  the  education  of  the 
immortal  minds  of  their  children  as  they  do  of  breeding  nice  cattle,  or  of  gath- 
ering together  or  of  saving  a  little  more  of  the  gold  that  perishes. 

Such  scrimping  and  pinching  and  economizing  as  there  must  be  in  every  thing 
which  concerns  Question ;  while,  to  gratify  pride  and  vanity,  appetite  and  pas- 
sion, twice  or  thricis  or  even  twenty  times  the  amount,  will  go  freely.  Such 
strange  creatures  are  wo.  Yet  so  it  is,  and  so  it  will  be  while  man  is  the  poor, 
fallen  being  that  ho  is.  And  patience — labor,  labor-patience  still  and  always 
must  be  the  watch-words  in  every  good  cause. 

There  has  been  rather  an  unusual  amount  of  trouble  in  our  8(.'hoo]s  this  year 
— ^in  one  district  three  different  teachers  in  one  term ;  another  two  ;  and  otners, 
more  or  less  of  difficulty.  Our  Graded  School  has  prospered  during  the  year, 
and  been  a  great  and  manifest  benefit  in  many  ways,  saving  to  the  community 
in  the  home  advantages  it  has  offered — even  thousands  of  dollars.  And  yet, 
through  the  influence  of  a  lew  men  of  wealth,  with  little  or  no  present  interest 
in  children  to  send,  the  tax  has  been  voted  down,  so  as  to  greatly  hamper  the 
Committee  for  the  coming  year,  even  if  it  does  not  necessitate  the  entire  sus- 
pension of  the  Higher  Grade.  Thought  and  money — how  much  our  Schools 
need  these  two  thinprg  expended  on  tliom ;  and  what  blessings  might  we  reap  as 
a  State  by  a  truly  liberal  policy  in  this  respect.  But  for  these  things  we  tpait. 
Fly  swifter  round  ye  wheehj  of  time.  G.  B.  TOLMAN.  Sheldon. 


I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  examination  of  teachers  at  the  Institute.  I 
think  it  will  compel  our  teachers  to  make  more  thorough  preparation  for  their 
work ;  and  make  them  to  feel  more  the  imi)ortance  of  their  calling.  Those  who 
now  make  application  for  schools,  who  are  hardly  capable  of  teaching  A,  B,  C, 
will  not  trouble  the  Institute.  This  class  of  aspirants  will  conclude  to  wait  till 
their  beards  be  grown,  or  till  th<;y  lay  aside  their  short  clothes.  This  arrange- 
ment will  also  compel  teachers  to  attend  tlie  Institute  at  least  once,  and  having 
learned  the  value  of  the  instruction  obtained  there,  will  bo  much  more  likely  to 
avail  themselves  of  future  opportunities.  That  tlun-  should  be  influenced  to  at- 
tend the  Institutes  is,  to  my  mind,  of  very  great  imix^rtance.  No  place  afibrds 
such  rare  opportunities  tx)  gain  the  instruction  which  they  need.  The  great 
benefit  resulting  to  the  cause  of  education  generally,  from  holding  Institutes  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  cannot  be  called  in  question  with  any  show  of  reason. 
The  sterhng  principles  presente<l,  moral  and  educational,  with  their  practical 
bearings,  cannot  be  powerless.  Thev  break  up  the  terrible  lethargy  which  too 
generuly  prevails  on  the  subject  of  ^ucation,  and  stir  the  hearts  of  parents  and 
philanthroiHSts  in  the  right  direction.  The  influence  of  the  Institute  on  this 
oommnnity  was  most  happy.  Such,  I  think,  it  cannot  otherwise  be  on  any  oom- 
munity.  C.  B.  CADY,  Alburgh. 
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The  most  deplorable  deficiency  exists  in  this  town  with  regard  to  globes,  oot- 
iine  maps,  dictionaries,  clocks,  and  thermometers.  In  mj  opinion  these  should 
be  obtained  by  some  means  and  placed  in  every  school  house  in  our  noble  State. 
I  regard  them  as  necessary  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  our  Schools. 
I  would  suggest  that  a  fine  be  imposed  by  the  Stato  upon  every  delinquent  Dis- 
trict in  this  respect.    I  fear  that  toe  evil  can  be  remedied  in  no  other  way. 

M.  J.  HYDE,  Isle  LaMott. 


The  Schools  of  this  town  have  been  highly  successful  the  past  year.  A  better 
class  of  teachers,  with  better  wages,  accounts  for  the  success.  School  meetings 
have  been  well  attended,  and  the  schools  are  prospering. 

J.  M.  HAWRICAN,  North  Hera 


The  Schools  in  this  town  during  the  past  year  have,  as  a  whole,  been  very 
good.  In  two  or  three  Districts  there  has  been  some  dissatisfaction  expressed 
at  the  lack  of  good  discipline  exhibited.  However,  most  of  the  teachers  have 
evinced  a  good  degree  of  interest  and  energy  in  their  business.  During  the  year 
one  District  has  erected,  at  an  expense  of  $2,000,  a  commodious  and  beautiful 
School  House,  and,  it  is  thonght,  will  adopt  the  Graded  System. 

The  plan  of  consolidating  the  small  Districts  seems  to  meet  with  increasing 
favor,  as  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  existence  of  numerous  and  small  Districts 
are  seen  more  clearly. 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  arising  from  the  Teachers*  Institutes,  and  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Secretary,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  gives  the  subject  a 
careful  and  unprejudiced  consideration.  The  failure  of  teachers  is  owing,  not 
so  much  to  a  lack  of  competent  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught,  as  of  ability 
to  impart  instruction  and  awaken  interest  in  scholars.  The  object,  of  the  Insti- 
tute is  to  assist  teachers  in  this  res])ect.  The  Institute  serves  to  impress  the 
teacher  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  work,  and  the  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  him,  and  stimulates  him  to  fresh  endeavor,  and  makes  him  anxious, 
not  only  for  his  own  improvement,  but  for  that  of  his  profession. 

The  sentmient  seems  to  be  rapidly  growing,  all  over  the  State,  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  demand  higher  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  that  we 
must  have  those  who  have  been  trained  by  a  Normal  course  of  instruction  for 
their  work.  The  experiment  of  introducing  the  Normal  School  into  the  State 
has  been  started.  Whether  it  will  succeed  in  the  way  devised  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, remains  to  be  seen.  Let  us  hope  for  the  best.  It  is  certainly  the  begin- 
ning of  better  things.  OSCAR  ATWOOD,  Cambridge. 

The  worst  fault  of  our  Schools  I  have  had  to  contend  with,  has  been  the  lack 
of  promptness  in  attendance.  I  should  perhaps  rather  say,  it  was  the  most  of 
fensive  manifestation  of  a  general  looseness  of  discipline.  This,  I  apprehend 
to  be  fully  more  the  fault  of  the  teacher  than  any  one  else.  If  the  teacher  is 
indifferent  and  unpunctual,  that  indifi'ercuce  and  unpunctuality  is  sure  to  be 
multiplted  among  the  scholarH.  The  number  of  tardinesses  reported,  though 
astonishingly  largo,  is  not  so  great  as  it  really  is,  tor  it  does  not  show  those 
times  when  teachers  and  scholars  were  alike  tardy,  or  when  the  indulgent 
teacher,  though  conveniently  careful  to  be  personally  present,  waits  till  the 
scholars  get  there,  before  commencing  school.  No  worse  thing  could  scarcely 
be  done  by  the  teacher.  In  School,  above  every  thing  else,  habits  of  punctuality 
should  be  cultivated.  The  School  should  begin  at  the  proper  time  and  exactly 
at  the  time,  and  the  scholars  taught  to  regulate  their  habits  by  the  correct 
standard,  rather  than  the  standard  be  lowered  to  suit  their  indolence  or  caprice. 

I  have  endeavored  to  impress  npon  the  scIukjIs  the  importance  ot  punctuality, 
by  explaining  the  effect  of  absence  from  one  exeidse  of  the  school  as  not  only 
a  loss  of  so  much  benefit  as  would  be  represented  by  the  proportionate  amotmt 
of  time,  but  in  breaking  the  connection  of  the  study  it  senously  imp«St8  the 
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whole  rabieqiient  oonne,  and  showSng  that  the  loes  of  a  lesson  is  like  the  loss 
of  a  link  of  a  chain,  and  destroys  the  sequence  of  all  that  follows.  Another 
naaon  for  pnnctnalitj  is  that  this  is  the  hest  possible  discipline  that  can  be 
glTen  in  school,  and  if  the  scholar  should  learn  nothing  else  than  prompt, 
punctual  habits,  their  effect  alone  on  his  subsequent  success  in  business  woidd 
be  well  worth  the  time  spent  in  school. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  too  great  a  number  of  bookd  in  the  same  series. 
For  example,  I  am  not  able  to  see  anj  benefit  from  inserting  Intermediate 
Beaden  between  the  numbers  of  the  series  of  Town's  Readers,  as  they  were 
when  I  was  a  practical  teacher.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  more  a  desire  of 
publishers  to  multiply  their  profits,  than  a  reference  to  any  real  want.  I  know 
It  may  be  claimed  that  a  variety  of  reading  is  better.  I  have  never,  however, 
seen  a  District  School  scholar  who  could  reaid  even  the  First  Reader  too  well, 
or  even  satisfactorily. 

Of  your  Teachers'  Institutes,  I  need  not  say,  that  they  are  of  great  benefit, 
and  the  only  fault  is  there  is  not  more  of  them.  I  think  they  arc  better  appre- 
ciated and  are  more  useful  from  year  to  year,  as  they  continue.  I  have 
endeavored  to  labor  in  the  same  fi>;ld,  by  holding  two  Institutes  just  preceding 
the  public  examination  of  teachers,  of  two  days  each.  In  them  I  had  a  class  of 
about  twenty  teachers,  and  sought  to  impress  on  them  sevbrally  the  same 
or  aimilar  instructions  to  those  yon  give  to  larger  audiences.  I  trust  they 
have  done  good.  They  cost  me  a  good  deal  of  the  hardest  labor.  I  have 
charged  in  my  acconnt  for  thc^,  four  dollars,  which  I  have  no  expectation  of 
reoeiving.  It  they  do  even  a  small  portion  of  the  good  I  hope  they  have,  I 
shall  feel  well  re)iaid,  even  though  I  do  not  get  the  four  dollars. 

If  we  can  have  some  Normal  Schools,  with  some  energetic,  good  men  at  their 
head,  they  will  do  great  good.  To  accomplish  much,  however,  it  seems  to  me 
they  reqmre  more  endowment  than  can  be  had  from  tuitions.  We  need  in  them 
the  best  talent.  Now  that  cannot  be  had  without  cumponsation.  When  men 
of  the  same  measure  of  ability  in  other  professions  can  command  from  three  to 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  Vermont,  and  more  elsewhere,  it  is  idle  to  hope 
they  can  he  permanently  secured  by  tuitions  giving  a  precarious,  starvation  pay 
of  $500  to  $1,000  a  year.  Jf  we  could  have  such  schools,  with  corps  of  teachers 
who  could  earn  and  receive  $2,000  a  year,  I  should  expect  more  than  there  is 
now  much  reason  to  hope  for.  It  is  doubtless  idle  to  expect  our  Legislature 
can  be  brought  to  see  it  in  this  light,  but  I  trust  that  by  judicious  exertion  they 
may  be  brought  to  do  something  in  that  direction.  I  am  very  glad  of  the  pro- 
vision ior  examinations  of  teachers  at  the  Institutes,  and  for  State  Certificates 
for  5  and  15  years.  I  have  doubts  about  the  provision  that  alter  5  years  none 
others  shall  be  allowed  to  teach.  Would  it  not  be  l>etter  to  retain  town  exami- 
tions  ?  We  have  not  now,  and  probably  never  shall  have  enough  teachers  for 
our  schools  who  can  pass  a  thorough  examination.  If  town  examinations  are 
done  away  with  you  will  be  forced  to  lower  the  8taudard  for  a  State  Certificate. 
Now,  we  cannot  make  t^jo  much  distinction  between  a  good  teacher  and  a  poor 
one.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  would  bo  better  to  keep  the  standard  for 
State  Certificates  where  it  ought  to  bo,  and  allow  the  towns  to  take  on  a  lower 
grade  such  as  they  are  obliged  to  have.  The  efiln^t  of  this  will  be  to  create  an 
ambition  among  teachers  to  have  fimt-class  certificates,  and  Districts  will  have 
pride  in  having  only  such  teachers.  This  will  tend  to  give  good  teachers  better 
pay.    Poor  teachers  are  already  over-paid. 

The  legislation  with  regard  to  "boarding  around"  is  made  nu£^tory  in  some 
IMstricts  by  boarding  the  teacher  around  en  the  Grand  List,  which  has  a!l  the 
evils  and  lacks  the  benefits  of  the  old  system. 

Allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to  the  compensation  of  Town  Superin- 
tendents. No  man  can  do  gfxxl  in  that  capacity,  unless  he  has  an  earnest 
interest  in  the  snocess  of  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  education.  If  he  has 
mdii  JAtereit,  he  will  work  on  small  pay.    If  we  make  it  a  paying  office,  it  will 
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become  one  of  the  prizes  for  that  lowest  kind  of  electioneering  which  BtrireB 
after  town  offices.  Men  fit  for  the  place  would  not  descend  to  such  things,  and 
oonld  not  compete  with  their  rivflds  if  thej  did.  It  is  better  that  we  miTe,  as 
we  now  do,  a  class  of  good  men  with  shamefoll j  inadequate  compensation,  than 
give  good  pay,  and  have  a  class  of  incompetent  Superintendents. 

REUBEN  C.  BENTON.  Hydepark. 

For  the  Secretary  to  ask  the  Superintendent  to  approve  measures  legalizing 
the  prospective  extinction  of  an  office,  deemed  by  him  as  amoral  and  educaticmu 
agency,  is  much  as  if  a  Sheriff  should  importune  an  innocent  man,  about  to  be 
hung,  to  express  publicly,  his  approval  of  the  sentence  by* which  he  dies.  Had 
the  Secretaiy  asked  the  Superintendent,  ere  procuring  the  passage  of  the  law 
designing  the  extinction  of  the  Supcrintendency,  for  his  views  of  such  a  meas- 
ure— had  he  consulted  the  Superintendent  as  to  an  adequate  substiiute ;  had  he 
asked  for  some  public  expression,  through  the  press  or  otherwise,  as  to  whether 
all  power  of  licensure  should  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  people  to  his  hands, 
duty  to  the  schools,  as  well  as  respect  for  the  Secretary,  would  require  that  the 
Superintendent  offer  his  most  mature  counsels.  But  the  Secretary  is  too  dis 
ceming  and  too  just  to  expect  or  to  exact  opinions  on  foregone  conclusions. 

J.  DOUGHERTY,  Johnson. 


We  have  had  some  good  schools,  but  very  few  of  the  first  order.  I  have 
been  much  tried  with  a  want  of  thoroughness  in  the  instructions  of  teachers. 
This  arises  from  a  want  of  ])reparation  for  their  work.  Being  superficial  in  their 
own  knowledge  of  the  studies  they  are  teaching,  their  instructions  are  neces- 
sarily of  the  same  character.  There  is  very  little  thorough  drill  in  reading. 
Simply  because  very  few  of  the  teachers  arc  really  good  readers.  I  rejoice  in 
the  prospect  of  liaving  teachers  who  arc  better  qualifiS  through  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  at  our  Normal  Schools.  If  they  prove  successful  as  in  other 
States,  a  few  years  will  witness  a  marked  improvement  in  our  schools. 

LYMAN  PARTLETT,  Morristown. 


Teachers'  Institutes  are  pnxlucing  practical  and  beneficial  results.  After 
attending  an  Institute  two  days,  teachers  return  to  their  schools  with  renewed 
interest ;  they  feel  more  ambition  to  have  their  school  prosperous,  and  they 
manifest  a  great  desire  to  have  their  scholars  understand  the  new  systems  of 
instruction  discovered  at  the  Institutes. 

The  legislation  in  reference  to  boarding  around  is  worthy  of  much  praise. 
No  one  can  appreciate  its  value  more  than  the  tired  and  care-worn  teacher. 

V.  P.  MACUTCHAN,  Stowe. 


The  great  trouble  in  our  town  is  the  lack  of  interest  on]the  part  of  part^nts 
and  guardians.  Only  two  of  the  Prudential  Committee  have  taken  the  pains 
to  visit  the  schools  of  the  town  during  the  year.  I  think  were  a  Teadhen' 
Institute  to  l>e  held  in  this  town,  it  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  about 
much  good.  S.  R.  MILLER,  Waterville. 

Our  schools  have  improved  since  last  year.  But  there  is  still  a  deficiency  in 
thorough  teaching.  Far  too  many  have  no  clear  conception  of  the  importance 
of  making  the  pupil  understand  the  elements.  If  a  scholar  can  give  the  correct 
answer  to  questions  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  without  understanding  lully  the  pro- 
cess, it  is  a  good  lesson.  If,  in  Geography,  the  teacher  asks  the  questions  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  the  scholars  answer  them,  why,  that  is  enoagh,  the 
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iMMm  is  good.  A  few  teachers  are  loand  who  folly  appreciate  the  decided 
bnefit  of  thorough  drilling.  Three  weeks  of  such  thorough  teaching  is  reallr 
worth  more  than  months  of  indifferent,  careless,  half-way  mstruction.  I  thixik 
the  remedy  of  the  evil  will  be  found  in  the  Normal  Schools.  The  Institute  held 
in  town  was  a  decided  beneat.  HORACE   HERRICE,  Wolcott. 


At  our  Annual  Town  MeetingH,  our  time  and  attention  are  devoted  mainly  to 
the  consideration  of  material  interests, — to  those  necessary  concerns  which 
inTolve  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money.  Important  and  necessary  as 
these  are,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  educational  interests  of  the 
people.  The  value  of  a  man  as  a  citizen  does  not  depend  altogether  upon  his 
peconiary  wealth,  but  upon  what  he  is  in  lieart  and  mind.  Cultivated  intellect 
and  honesty  of  purpose,  are  needed  to  develop  the  resources  of  our  country, 
and  to  advance  permanently  its  prosperity.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  minor  import- 
ance what  the  character  of  our  citizens  shall  be, — upon  whom  will  devolve  the 
management  of  our  increasing  public  affairs.  That  these  persons  may  be  equal 
to  their  task,  tligr  must  be  prepared  for  it,  and  the  place  for  this  preparation  is 
in  our  Common  Schools.  The  best  way,  then,  to  promote  our  material  interests, 
is  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  our  Common  Schools. 

The  saying  that  "as  is  the  teacher,  po  will  be  the  school,"  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  If,  then,  we  would  have  the  work  of  improvement  advanced  in  regard 
to  our  schools,  means  should  be  used  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of 
our  teachers.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  teacher  that  he  or  she  is  able  to  pass  a  fair 
examination,  cxliibiting  a  passable  knowledge  of  the  branches  usually  taught  in 
the  schools.  The  standard  of  the  qualificAtion  ot  teachers  should  bean  elevated 
one.  The  evil  and  inconvenience  of  low  wages  may  be  abated  somewhat,  if 
teachers  themselves  will  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  strive  to  be  better  qualified. 
Our  teachers,  generally,  need  to  be  more  fully  informed  in  regard  to  educational 
matters  in  our  own  State,  and  in  other  Statew.  Also,  as  far  as  practicable,  teach- 
ers in  all  the  towns  of  Vennont  should  be  ac^iuainted  with  our  school  laws,  and 
their  requirements,  and  what  is  being  done  in  accordance  with  our  School  Sys- 
tem throughout  the  State. 

An  excellent  mode  is  provided  to  place  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  before  the  inhal)itants  of  all  our  School  Districts.  A 
copy  of  each  Annual  Report  is  furnished  the  Clerk  of  each  School  District  for 
safe  keeping,  and  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  Teichers  who  desire  to  maintain  an 
honorable  standing  with  their  fellow  teachers,  should  not  fail  to  read  the  Reports. 
They  abound  with  useful,  practical  suggestions,  by  the  Secretary  and  other 
friends  of  education.  The  enactments  providing  for  Normal  Schools,  and  for 
the  examination  of  teachers  at  Institutes,  cannot  fail  to  meet  the  cordial  approval 
of  those  interested  in  a  particular  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  important 
work.  I  regard  this  as  a  movt*  in  the  right  direction ;  a  long-standing  need  is 
now  met  by  these  enactments.  Some  teachers  may  succeed  without  availing 
themselves  of  this  aid,  and  some  persons  in  other  professions  who  have  not  had 
the  benefit  of  similar  advantages,  succeed  tolerably  well ;  but  all  these  would 
have  been  more  useful  and  successful,  with  a  special  preparation  had  at  an  in- 
stitution whose  specific  design  is  to  fit  and  prepan*  students  for  the  profession 
which  they  have  choi^en. 

The  last  question  in  the  schedule  of  (juesiions,  found  also  in  the  Registers,  is 
by  no  means  of  the  least  importance :  What  is  the  number  of  Classes  in  the 
School?  This  question  reminds  us  of  a  serious  evil  in  our  Schools — a  multipli- 
city of  classes.  Where  there  are  found  such  a  number  of  classes  as  is  found  in 
many  schools,  but  very  little  of  what  is  done  can  be  well  done.  With  such  a 
number  of  recitations  each  day,  it  is  impossible  to  have  systematic  and  thorough 
instruction.  In  society,  and  in  all  organizations,  we  must  forego  indi\idual  in- 
clinations and  rights,  for  the  general  good.  This  is  for  our  interest,  and  so  in 
the  school ;  every  scholar  cannot  be  so  accommodated,  at  least  in  the  present 
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■tate  o^  these  matten,  m  to  ebooee  eacTi  pertteolar  etudj  he  maj  detlre.  There 
■boold  be  a  oonaaltation  between  eeholars*  <»r  otherwise  leave  it  to  the  teacher 
to  arranflre  the  classes.  The  point  to  be  »)a|rUt  Is  to  reduce  the  number  of  c*aiFses 
to  a  reasonable,  i;ood-worfcin|2r  noniber.  Then  the  work  of  instHKaion  will  pro- 
ceed efficiently  and  sncoessfnllj.  JOSHUA  BRITTON,  Brsdlord. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  several  schools  have  niado  p^ood  progress,  and  a 
few  of  the  teachers  have  been  truly  excellent  ones.  The  law  intended  to  put  sn 
end  to  lioarding  around  is  pretty  generally  evaded.  Thtt  tsx  is  raiFed  on  the 
Grand  List,  but  bo  much  of  i\  as  is  rtsduired  to  pay  the  boerd  in  allowed  to  be 
paid  by  boarding  it  out.  WM.  U.  NICHOLS,  Draintrw. 

The  schools  of  this  town,  for  the  past  year,  have  generally  been  successful, 
especially  thoee  of  the  winter.  The  teachers,  in  nearly  every  instance,  have 
proved  themselves  equal  to  the  work,  and  have  been  more  than  a.'«ually  well 
qualified  to  inter  st,  manage  and  govern  their  schools.  The  character  of  the 
instruction  given  has  bee  i  of  a  higher  o^ler  than  of  any  previous  yenr  witliin 
my  knowle^lge,  the  teachers  being  m<  re  practical  and  thorough,  and  attending 
m  >re  to  fundamental  principles.  The  condition  the  ^cho«>l8  in  regard  toregu'ar 
and  punctual  a  tendance,  has  been  much  improved  within  the  pas'  few  years : 
anl  thi«  l>ai»  been  brought  about  mainly  by  the  use  of  the  Hegis  ers.  presenting 
as  (hey  do,  the  true  cudiiion  of  each  sch.Mil  in  the  particulars,  and  by  having 
la  ts  presented  to  the  eyr,  evila  could  be  S(*on  and  remedied. 

To  encourage  the  scholars  in  the  sumnicT  8cho«)Is  to  bettor  punctuality,  a 
pT<imist3  was  made  that  the  i.amos  of  ns  many  as  would  not  get  a  tanly  mark 
thri)ugh  the  term,  should  l>e  inserted  in  the  s-jho^il  rj})ort  to  the  town.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  scholars  were  not  tardy  in  one  single  instance. 

As  another  means  of  improving  tlie  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  town. 
Teachers*  Meetiiign  have  l»e*'n  held  in  the  %vinter  terms  for  some  years  past,  every 
week,  generally  alternating  at  two  central  points.  The  methods  of  cunductiug 
them  has  varied  aomewhai  with  each  tt-rm— changing  wa  improvements  were  sug- 
gested. Dibcussions  upon  variouB  topics  connecte  <  w  ith  the  buaiueas  of  the  school 
TO  m  tormeti  the  principal  exercises  of  these  meetings  until  the  past  winter, 
when  a  difft^rent  plan  was  suggebted.  which  was,  that  two  or  three  recitati«)ns 
sliould  be  conducted  by  some  one  of  the  teachers  previously  selt>ctod.  At  each 
meeting  subjects  or  topics  in  the  different  studies  were  nelected  for  the  next 
meeting  and  teai^hers  ap^x anted  to  conduct  the  exercises ;  all  the  teachers,  except 
the  one  conducting  the  recitation,  with  such  otheis  as  would  join  them,  forming 
the  class.  Kach  red'ation  was  conducted  according  to  the  |  Ion  of  the  pors>»n 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  answeiB  given  by  the  members  ot  the  dofs. 
A  id  tiie  elucididHti(»n  of  principles  and  explanation  of  rules,  were  suhject  to  the 
Ciit  cismo  ot  the  whole  class, — the  class  also  having  the  privilege  o*  criti-izing 
the  mcth<Hl  of  c  mducting  the  recitation.  Diff-n^nt  methods  of  c<mdu(*ting  ret'i- 
tatious  and  explanations  of  piinciples.  t^erved  to  awaken  a  good  iniert*st  in  the 
min  Is  of  the  teachers,  and  I  am  confident  much  good  to  the  schools  resulted 
th  refrom. 

Pu^Kic  examina'ions  were  held  in  a  majority  of  the  Districts,  at  the  c^ose  of 
the  winter  Schools.  Parents  wtre  presi*ot.  and  in  some  instances  the  attendance 
was  very  gotxl.  I  believe  more  could  be  accomplished  bv  a  well-conducted  cx- 
aminaU^n  at  the  close  of  the  Schools.  S.  P.  WILCOX,  Bruokftjld. 


The  Schools  in  Corinth  have,  during  the  past  year,  boen  distnrbel  with  no 
turbulent  scholars,  neither  has  there  bijcn  exhibited  on  the  part  of  parents,  a 
disposition  to  find  tault  with  the  tt  achers.  The  teachers  employed  have  gener- 
f;rall/  beoQ  oompetunt  and  industrious,  and  given  satis^ti^n.  *  There  ia  ia  this 
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town  an  InereMing  interest  in  the  cause  of  edoeation  among  parents  and  abhol- 
an.  Tlie  teachers  have  been  more  thorough  in  clementaiy  instruction  the  {last 
year  than  ever  before.  I  think. 

The  provision  for  the  examination  of  teachers  at  Institutes,  is  not  favorably 
considered  bj  teachers,  and  is,  ])orlui]i8,  somewhat  arbitrary  or  premature. 

There  are  in  tovm  24  organized  School  Districts,  which,  you  will  observe, 
gives  a  very  small  average  attendance  to  each  District.  What  is  true  of  Corinth 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  true  of  other  towns,  thougli  I  think  Corinth  is  an  extreme 
case.  An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  friends  of  Education  in  town  to  re-district 
BO  as  to  be  able  to  liavc  good  houses  and  apparatus,  well  (qualified  teach,  rs,  and 
be  able  to  pay  such  wages  as  will  induce  teachers  to  qualify. 

The  subject  of  board  has  been  extensively  and  warmly  agitated  in  our  School 
Meetings  tuli  spring  as  wel!  as  la^^t.  The  incliaation  to  board  around  on  the 
Grand  List  is  still  exhibited  in  some  districts,  though  I  think  it  is  getting  rather 
impopular.  Would  not  the  enactment  of  an  explanatory  clause  affixea  to  the 
provision  for  board  of  teachers,  be  beneticial  ?  F.  P.  EATON,  Corinth. 


I  think  that  most  of  the  recent  enactments  in  relation  to  Schools  are  wise,  and 
will  lesult  in  much  good  to  them.  The  Normal  Schools  will  be  of  much  benefit 
if  teachers  can  be  induced  to  attend  them.  There  certainly  can  be  no  obiection 
to  the  examination  of  teachers  at  the  Institutes.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  w-hethor 
this  should  ever  be  made  the  only  means  whereby  teachers  can  get  license  to 
teach.  Many  of  our  country  schools  arc  so  small  that  they  cau  hardly  be  expect- 
ed to  employ  professional  teachers ;  and  it  seems  to  me  unreasonable  to  oblige 
the  teachers  who  must  be  employed  in  those  schools,  to  attend  Institutes,  what 
over  the  distance  and  circumHtanc^^s  may  bo.  It  will  have  a  tendency  to  raise 
the  price  of  teaching  higher  than  small  districts  will  be  willing  to  pay. 

I  think  that  in  this  town  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our 
Common  Schools,  and  more  of  a  willingness  to  comply  with  the  requirementa 
of  the  law ;  but  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  legislate  too  far  in  advance  of 
the  public  sentiment.  JOHN  STRATTON,  Fairlee. 

I  have  tried  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  teachers  the  importance  of  a  correct 
keeping  of  the  Uegisters,  iu  every  particular.  I  have  certainly  no  objections  to 
the  examination  of  teachers  at  Institutes.  I  tliink  a  teacher  who  has  been  ap- 
proved year  after  year,  and  taught  with  marked  success,  ought  bo  eligible  to 
teach  in  any  town  in  the  State,  without  being  obliged  to  go  to  the  public 
examination,  or  to  i»ay  the  Supcriuu»ndcnt  50  cents  for  examination.  And  if  at 
the  Insiitute,  the  examination  could  be  made  to  give  this  pr4vilege  to  such 
teachers,  I  think  it  would  bo  woil  to  let  such  certiticate  last  a  term  of  years; 
not  too  long,  so  as  to  keep  them  en  the  wheel  of  improvement,  lest  th*»y  Lecomu 
indolent.  Z.  S.  UAYNES,  Newbury. 


The  standard  of  our  Schools  is  very  low,  and  the  beneGt  derived  from  them 
very  small  compared  with  what  it  might  be,  if  siutable  efforts  were  made  to 
improve  them. 

One  of  the  obvious  reasons  for  this  state  of  things,  is  the  employment  of  in- 
competent teachers.  Wo  have  had  in  this  town,  only  a  very  few  good  teachers 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  labors  of  these  few  have  not  been  appreciated.  A 
good  School  is  of  so  rare  occurrence,  and  so  fow  parents  ever  see  the  inside  of  a 
i<hool  house  in  term  time,  that  the  difference  between  a  good  school  and  a  poor 
one  is  far  from  being  understooil  by  a  large  share  of  the  people.  If  twenty  good 
teachers  were  to  be  employed  in  tnis  town  during  the  year  to  oome,  they  would 
meet  with  opponng  influences  outside  of  the  school  room,  which  would  greatly 
hinder  and  cri[^Ie  them  in  their  efforts.     But  there  is  no  prospect  of  obtaining 
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Boch  teachers  at  present.  Most  of  our  teachers  have  no  suitable  preparation  for 
their  work.  Many  of  them  have  had  no  other  education  than  that  obtained  in 
some  small,  backward,  poorly -taught  Ck>mmon  School.  They  know  nothing  of 
thoroughness,  nothing  of  accurate  definitions,  nothing  of  clear  explanations. 
We  have  black-boards  in  our  school  houses,  but  such  teachers  do  not  know  how 
to  use  them.  We  have  bright,  cleai-headtHl  scholars,  but  such  teachers  do  not 
know  how  to  instruct  them.  To  keep  order,  to  ask  the  questions  in  the  books, 
and  put  out  the  woids,  to  stand  by  while  the  class  reads,  and  occasionally  to 
help  a  scholar  work  out  an  example  which  he  ought  to  work  out  himself,  appears 
to  be  regarded  as  the  ultimatum  of  a  teacher's  duties.  It  is  a  question  which 
every  friend  of  education  should  ask,  and  endeavor  to  answ^er :  What  must  be 
done  in  order  that  our  Ck>mmon  Schools  may  be  made  what  thov  are  designed 
to  be  ?  We  need  Normal  Schools,  well  sustained  and  patronized,  and  we  mu:»t 
have  them,  or  we  shall  fall  far  behind  the  age,  and  deprive  our  children  of  those 
advantages  which  the  children  of  other  States  enjoy.  A  few  such  Institutions 
as  that  in  Westtield,  Mi^.,  sending  out  well-trained  teachers  to  every  town  in 
the  State,  would  put  new  life  into  our  Schools  and  tend  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  The  State  should  make  a  generous  appropriation  tor  this  objt^t,  as  it 
seems  to  me.  It  would  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  would  give  a  new 
impulse  to  the  cause. 

The  Teacher's  Institutes  are  doing  a  good  work.  They  awaken  new  lines  of 
thought,  and  show  that  there  is  a  more  excellent  way  of  teaching  than  the  old 
one.  Their  influence  for  good  must  be  felt,  especially  in  the  towns  where  they 
are  held.  If  the  time  could  be  lenprthened  from  two  days  to  four,  the  usefulnefls 
of  the  Institutes  would  be  greatly  increased.  I  should  decidedly  approve  ot  the 
proposal  to  examine  teachers  at  the  meetings  of  the  Institut^-s.  It  would  enable 
those  who  examine  to  have  a  fixed  and  uniform  standard  of  scholarsliip  lor  all 
teachers,  and  it  would  not  be  as  easy  as  it  now  is  oiten,  lor  Prudential  Commit- 
tees to  emplov  incompetent  teachers  because  they  are  cheap. 

One  grea'er  need  seems  to  be  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  practically  in 
favor  of  good  schools,  and  of  using  all  the  means  necessary  to  secure  good 
schools.  That  the  people  generally  may  be  led  to  take  the  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject which  its  importance  demands,  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  Town 
Superintendents.  If  they  are  not  pioneers  ;n  tne  work  of  reform,  who  can  we 
expect  will  be?  Their  reward  niut»i  be  the  satisfaction  of  workiug  faithfully  in 
a  good  c<4use ;  for  thpy  get  no  other  remuneration  which  is  at  all  adequate. 

A.  CHANDLER,  btraftoid. 


A  few  of  our  schools,  the  past  year,  have  been  excellent.  More  have  done 
passably  well,  and  a  few  were  scarcely  better  than  none.  If  in  any  way  we 
can  raise  the  standard  of  qualification  of  teachers,  we  take  an  important  step  in 
advance.  As  it  is,  the  qualifications  are  better  than  the  compensation.  I  think, 
however,  if  our  candidates  for  teaching  will  go  to  the  Institutes  for  a  certificate, 
they  gain  two  important  objects :  the  benefits  of  the  Institutes,  and  a  certificate 
for  a  term  of  years.  I  am  glad  the  new  law  has  been  enacted.  It  will  work 
well,  if  it  is  not  in  advance  of  the  age.  If  it  i)rove  to  have  this  defect,  we  mu^t 
try  to  bring  the  age  up  to  it.  The  idea  suggesting  the  establishment  of  Normal 
Schools  is  a  good  one,  but  just  how  these  schools  will  prove,  will  depend  upon 
their  practical  management.  If  they  become  model  schools,  their  benefits  must 
be  incalculable.  We  will  hope  for  the  best.  In  my  judgment  the  great  defect 
in  the  working  of  our  Thetford  schools  is  the  lack  ot  thoroughness  in  element- 
ary instruction.  I  am  pained  to  see  in  the  schools  such  a  neglect  of  penman- 
ship, spelling  and  reading.  And  in  arithmetic,  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
teachers  are  careful  to  msist  upon  a  careiul  and  complete  knowledge  of  first 
principles ;  while  in  geography  and  grammar,  only  a  few  of  the  pupils  are  com- 
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pelled  to  master  the  elements,  before  thej  press  forward  into  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  study.    Thus  they  become  bewildered  and  discouraged. 

LEONARD  TENKEY.  Thetfoid. 


The  schools  of  this  town  have  had  varioas  degrees  of  success  during  the 
jear.  Some  have  been  good,  some  bad,  and  some  indifferent.  Without  refer- 
ring to  the  excellences,  T  maj  call  attention  to  some  things  which  militate 
against  the  success  of  the  school^  in  this  town : 

1.  I  would  notice  a  lack  of  qualifications  on  the  part  of  teachers.  The 
supply  is  up  to  the  demand,  however,  for  several  Districts  refuse  teachers  simply 
on  the  ground  that  their  services  are  worth  five  dollars  per  week.  A  teacher 
asking  one  dollar  and  a  half,  can  get  employment,  while  some  of  our  best  and 
most  experienced  teachers  have  left  off  teaching. 

3.  Methods  of  teaching,  far  behind  the  times,  nre  common.  For  instance, 
students  will  be  kept  studying  grammar  two  or  thfee  tenns  before  they  are 
thought  comi)etent  to  begin  to  (>8rse.  Other  studies  are  treated  in  as  unfair  a 
manner.  A  marked  impruvement  could  he  seen  in  those  teachers  who  attended 
the  Institute  at  Chelsea,  but  thero  is  room  for  more  improvement. 

3.  Want  of  apparatus,  has  the  effect  to  give  force  to  the  last  cause  of  failure. 
Not  a  Dictionary,  Globe,  Clock,  Thermometer,  Outline  Maps,  or  Arithmetical 
Block  is  to  be  found  in  town. 

4.  Want  of  attractiveness  and  comfort  in  the  school  houses  are  noticeable. 
Play  grounds  are  unknown  in  this  town.  Most  of  the  school  houses  are  unfit 
for  use,  and  some  are  so  poor  as  to  endanger  health,  particularly  in  cold  weather. 
We  have  a  few  school  houses,  however,  that  are  as  good  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  requires. 

5  A  lack  of  government  and  diFcipline  is  apparent.  Some  teachers  have 
failed  entirely  from  this  cause,  and  have  beeo  obliged  to  leave  the  r  schools. 
Most  teachers  have  ignored  corporal  punishment,  and  ill  disposed  persons  have 
taken  advantage  of  that  fact,  especially  where  the  teacher  was  a  woman.  I  do 
not  believe  in  "drubbing,''  yet  cases  have  arisen  in  which  a  little  discipline  of 
that  sort  would  have  been  beneficial,  in  my  judgment. 

6.  An  undue  interference  on  the  part  of  parents  has  had  a  bad  effect  in  several 
flchools,  and  in  one  case  the  school  entirely  broken  up.  Such  jmrents  are  too 
narrow-minded  to  examine  the  foundation  of  their  antipathies,  or  to  seek  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  teacher. 

These  are  some  of  the  defects  of  the  schools  in  tl.is  town ;  but  they  have  not 
been  without  many  merits.  Some  of  the  schools  have  been  especially  good  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles.  All  hope  for  the  success  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Randolph,  to  give  us  a  better  grade  of  teachers.  S.  E.  ROOT,  Tunbridge. 

In  the  eleven  organized  Districts  in  town,  there  have  been,  during  the  year, 
nineteen  terms  of  schoool,  which  I  have  classed  as  fourteen  good  and  five 
middling,  none  being  superior,  and  none  veiy  bad.  The  schools  in  three  Dis- 
tricts have  considerably  iniproved  the  past  year.  One  term  of  instruction  by  a 
superior  teacher  has  often  an  improving  and  stimulating  influence  for  a  long 
time.  Three  winter  terms  were  taught  by  male  teachers,  at  one  dollar  and 
eighty-three  cents  per  week  more  than  the  average  winter  wages  of  female 
teachers.  But  I  think  those  who  taught  in  the  summer  would  have  kept  equally 
as  good  schools.  One  term  of  sixteen  weeks  and  thirteen  scholars,  reports  no 
tardiness ;  one  term  of  six  weeks  and  eight  scholars,  report  two  tardinesses. 

There  is  a  great  deficiency  in  drilling  in  our  Bchools.  It  is  astonishing  how 
little  else  than  a  mere  '*he  >ring  of  lessons,"  is  the  instruction  even  of  many  of 
our  good  teachers.  I  was  r  greeably  surprised,  last  stmiiner,  by  the  very  clear 
and  distinct  articulation  of  a  lad  of  12  years;  he  was  not  a  native  of  our 
•choolB,  but  a  MassachuBetts  boy. 
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Tho  mtem  of  Graded  Schools  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  onr  Vermont 
towns.  The  papulation  of  this  town  is  very  scattered ;  yet  three  oontijyraoaa 
Districts  on  tne  sta^  road  coald  be  most  profitably  united  to  sustain  a  Lighor 
derartment. 

Perhaps  no  better  plan  could  be  devised  for  raising  the  qualiiirations  of  our 
teachers,  than  the  g^ivinfl^  of  certificates  by  Institutes  and  Normal  Schools.  A 
higher  standard  of  qualification  would  thus  bo  presented,  and  unqualified 
teachers  could  not  expect  to  be  licensed.  Wliilo  Town  Suix^rintendents  grant 
certificates,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  refrain  always  from  giving  them,  where 
thev  are  not  really  deserved.  Therefore  it  is  best  that,  after  a  suitable  time,  the 
authority  to  give  certificates  should  be  limited  to  our  Imttitntc-s  and  Normal 
Schools.  CHAllLES  DUKEN,  Vershire. 


A  School  Register  I  consider  as  indispensable  as  a  BYack-board.  It  is  a  valu- 
able assistant  in  the  general  order  and  department  of  a  school,  increases  the 
attendance,  diminishes  unnecessary  tardiness,  and  l.os  been  a  Ftrong  incentive 
to  the  well  doing  of  the  teacher,  not  only  by  abolishing  many  of  tho  brutal 
modes  of  punishment  formerly  resorted  to,  but  also  creating  an  energy  and 
thoroughness  not  otherwise  attained. 

I  can  do  but  little  more  tlnm  reiterate  what  I  have  l^efore  suid  in  regard  to 
Teacliers'  Institutes.  I  regard  teaching  as  a  high  and  noLle  calling,  and  no 
teacher  can  be  too  well  ({ualitied  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  schools.  By 
mutual  intercourse,  an  exchange  of  idead,  suggestions  and  truths  can  bo 
acquired  in  no  better  way  than  by  such  intercourse  with  experienced  teachers  at 
our  Annual  Institutes.  And  many  ol  cur  teachers  and  some  of  our  citizens 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  have  our  next  one  held  in  this  town,  so  that  they  may 
better  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits. 

Our  Annual  Institutes  are  of  some  benefit,  but  might  lie  rendered  more  useful 
if  tliCy  ould  be  furnished  the  people  more  generally. 

Too  little  attention  to  early  elementary  training.  Childr^'n  generally  learn  to 
read  and  spell  before  they  are  12  years  old.  I  have  rarely  known  a  good  reader 
and  speller  who  was  not  so  at  that  age.  Few  teachers  bring  themselves  t«>  tho 
caiMbcity  of  little  scholars,  and  sutiiciently  enlist  their  interest.  Little  children 
should  be  taken  by  the  hand,  and  lead  over  the  ground  again  and  again,  until 
every  step  is  i^erfectly  familar  to  them.  Most  teaclicrs  by  attempting  to  tCAch 
little  children  too  many  things  at  once,  and  urging  them  along  too  fast,  fail  of 
teacliing  them  anything  properly.  They  should  remember  that  it  is  the  mind 
of  tho  child  which  is  to  be  taught,  and  which  must  l)e  made  to  perceive,  and 
that  the  child  can  advance  no  farther  or  faster  than  he  can  bo  made  to  |ierceivo, 
however  blowly  thot  may  be. 

I  wish  that  something  might  l)e  said  or  done  to  influence  teachers  to  have  a 
public  examination  of  their  schools  at  the  close  of  the  term,  so  that  parents 
could  see  and  judge  for  themselves  of  the  advancement  of  their  schools.  New 
Hampshire  and  MassachuMtts  have  adopted  this  ])lan.  and  good  results  have 
followed.  And  must  we  be  behind  sister  States  in  anything  promotive  of  tho 
well-being  of  our  (V)mmon  Schools — I  should  dislike  to  sav  it,  in  anything  so 
easT  to  be  accomplished,  and  of  such  irai>ortance  as  I  consider  this  to  be. 

II.  S.  D.WENPORT.  Williamstown. 


Notwithstanding  the  decided  improvement  in  the  schools  in  this  town,  there 
k  not  as  yet,  that  appreciation  of  tho  difierence  between  a  first-class  sdiool  and 
indiflGrent  one,  that  is  to  be  desired.  The  fact  that  there  is  not  a  book  of  refer- 
ence of  any  kind,  nor  an  outline  map,  globe,  or  thermometer,  and  only  ono 
dock'  in  town,  and  but  one  play  ground  wholly  enclosed,  abowsTery  dmr\j  that 
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ptrmto  do  not  nndentand  the  wants  of  their  children.  For  example,  it  is 
scarcely  pmwible  to  give  a  child  a  dear  idea  nt  the  form  and  motion  of  the  t>arth, 
and  tho  relative  situation  of  pluces  on  its  surlace,  to  pay  nothing  of  the  altcma- 
tions  of  day  and  night,  the  chMnges  of  seas  ms,  &c.,  without  a  globe.  How 
small  the  exi^nae  oumparod  with  tlie  bentftu  to  the  successive  classes  in  a 
Diatrict  through  a  soricit  of  jearsi 

In  many  D.strictd  tho  miserable  policy  vet  prevails  of  hiring  cheap  teachers. 
When  will  the  people  learn  tliat  it  nbouId  lie  their  first  care  to  secure  the  very 
best  in  the  market  ?  When  that  time  comes  the  State  Normal  Schools  will  be 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  InAtrumentality  in  fitting  teachers  for  their  respon- 
dble  work.  Th  n  the  inducements  to  teachers  for  obtaining  the  most  thorough 
practical  traininflr  possible,  will  be  vastly  augmented  in  comparison  with  what 
thov  now  are.  Then  schools  will  Ins  often  visited  by  parents  and  guardians, 
and  school  houses  be  thoroughly  furnished  with  all  that  can  minister  to  the 
comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils.  KIMBALL  UADLEY,  Albany. 


The  e£r)rt8  that  are  being  made  to  make  teaching  more  thorough  in  our 
scho(»ls  should  lie  8econ<led  by  every  one.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
element B  of  a  pcience  Im  worth  more  to  a  man  than  an  imiierfect  uucerstandii  g 
of  all  the  branches  pursued  in  schof'l 

A  few  ot  the  principles  of  things  infixed  in  the  memory,  will  form  a  subetan* 
tial  I  asiH  upon  which  to  bulM  up  something  useful  and  peimauent.  Then  too, 
a  thoroughness  in  school  teaches  another  lei<son  :  it  makes  tho  student  thorough 
in  liis  laborts  as  well  a:*  in  his  studies ;  makes  him  feel  that  what  is  worth  duiig 
at  all,  \»  worih  doing  well. 

The  tendency  to  bring  the  higher  branches  into  the  Common  School  is  an 
evil.  We  havu  many  scholars  that  pursue  algebra,  the  languages,  muuc  abd 
other  things  that  cannot  compost^),  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar  and  the 
teachings  of  the  spelling  book,  the  simplest  niece  ot  )irose.  Nor  is  this  tiue 
alone  ot  thor^e  who  attend  school  now.  More  tuan  three-quarters  of  the  |x>stod 
notices,  warnings  for  mee  ings,  &c.,  to  say  nothing  of  letters  and  other  mana- 
ecripts,  written  bv  busint  sii  men,  are  deticicnt  in  the  rules  of  orthcgraphy  and 
oomponition,  bt^ides  being  badly  written.  This  tendi  ncy  to  the  higuer 
branches  of  study,  to  the  neglect  ot  the  elementary,  should  be  op|)Osed  by 
everybody  who  has  rchool  init-rests  at  heart. 

\N  e  look  to  the  Normal  Schools  as  another  advancement  in  our  school 
interests.  If  our  teachers  can  have  a  uuilorm  system  of  instruction,  and,  a»  we 
hope,  a  good  one,  they  alone  cin  do  much  for  the  chav$,  so  to  speak  almoht,  that 
DOW  characterize  the  teaching  in  the  State.  In  our  examination  of  schools  we 
find  as  many  ways  of  teaching  as  teachers,  aud,  unfortunately,  everybodv'a 
style  is  not  a  g«x)d  style.  But  to  make  tho  Normal  Schools  efficient  and  valu- 
able to  the  public,  tho  public  has  a  part  to  do  in  the  work.  Teachers  caunot  fit 
for  their  vocation  without  ex|)ensi*  and  labor,  no  more  tlian  the  artiran  tan  learn 
his  trade  without  cont ;  and  once  fitted,  they  must  be  i  aid  as  they  will  have 
made  themselves  worthy  of  their  hire.  Two  doli.  th  a  week  will  not  T>8y  tho 
lady  for  teachicg,  who  has  spent  years  and  exf^ended  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
learning  how  to  teach.  Let  us  coo.e  up  and  pay  gtiod  t4-achers  what  they  cam. 
and  make  the  money  use!  ot  good  avail.  Our  Legislature  in  its  wisdom  and 
benevolence  seems  to  »\  ite  School  Superintend!  nts.  1  know  no  reas<in  why  a 
faithful  Superintendent  cauu'  t  earn  more  than  one  dollar  a  day.  It  he  is  fit  to 
be  in  the  ofl^ce  at  all.  he  can  earn  more  than  thi  t,  and  ought  to  be  |  aid.  For 
my  own  part  1  have  trlM  to  do  the  work  laithtn  ly.  if  it  has  l)een  of  little  avail, 
on  i  have  contributed  in  time  and  labor  two  dollars  for  every  dollar  received, 
and  have  given  up  an  oifice  that  is  OdDstdored  by  the  law-making  min  of  the 
BtatM  worth  only  oae  dollar  »  day.  QS^U^HUJU^BmM^ 


Proffreas  in  regard  to  our  Common  Schools  seems  to  be  slow  jet  sore.  I  be- 
lieve Oommittees  take  more  pains  than  formerly  to  inquire  out  the  beit,  rather 
than  the  cheapegt  teachers.  In  this  town  we  have  had  generally,  experienced 
and  able  teachers  during  the  past  year ;  and  the  ];)eople  seem  to  be  learning 
their  comparative  value.  But  I  am  looking  for  still  greater  improvement  whea 
the  act  of  last  fall  shall  have  come  into  full  effect,  making  it  neceesarr  for 
teachers  to  procure  their  certificates  from  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Educsr 
tion.  For,  as  wise  and  highlv  compensated  as  we  Superintendents  are,  we  are 
human  after  all,  and  one  dollar  per  day  is  hardly  compensation  enough  to  pay 
one  for  refusing  certificates  to  three  or  four  of  bis  friends  and  neighbors,  whlere 
he  would  do  so  were  they  strangers,  or  he  could  divide  the  responsibility  of  Irfs 
nnfavorable  decision.  O.  H.  AUSTIN,  Brownington. 

Our  schools  are  prospering,  as  usual.  The  special  need  for  their  greater 
improvement  and  prosperity,  is  a  special  training  of  teachers  for  their  special 
work.  I  think  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  examinations  at  the  Institutes  will 
do  a  good  work  for  the  schools  in  furnishing  better  qualified  teachers. 

A.  R.  GRAY,  Coventry. 


The  schools  in  Craftsbury  during  the  past  year  have  been,  as  a  whole,  remariE- 
ably  ffood.  In  no  case  has  a  teacher  left  school  before  its  proper  time  of  doting, 
and  in  no  case  has  a  teacher  been  seriously  censured  by  any  of  his  employers. 
The  adverb  "serioutly"  as  used  above,  is  supposed  to  cover  a  few  exceptions 
which  will  probably  be  found  in  every  town  till  the  Millenium,  but  they  are  not 
worthy  of  notice.  Except  in  three  instances,  the  twenty -seven  schools  in  town 
darinff  the  year  have  been  entirely  successful,  and  these  three  have  not  been 
total  failures. 

One  trouble  with  us  is  the  use  of  favoritism  in  securing  teachers.  There  are, 
aais  well  known,  more  teachers  in  the  market  than  schools ;  and  from  the  day 
when  the  Committee  is  elected — sometimes  even  from  the  hour  of  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  school  meeting — the  poor  man  is  besieged  with  applications,  till,  in 
8elf4efence,  he  decides  the  question  by  hiring  one  of  the  applicants.  But  more 
frequently  the  aspiring  school  ma'am  enlists  the  services  of  some  quick  spoken 
firiend,  who  by  virtue  of  the  first  nomination  secures  the  appointment  of  another 
friend  as  Committee.  It  is  really  ludicrous  sometimes  to  see  the  efforts  of  this 
kind  that  are  made,  and  sometimes  I  have  wondered  if  it  wouldn't  be  better  to 
push  our  democratic  principles  a  little  further,  pr.d  let  the  vote  of  the  District, 
at  the  Annual  or  Semi- Annual  School  Meeting  be  upon  the  teacher,  instead  of 
the  Committee.  The  best  teacher  would  then  stand  a  better  chance  of  being 
hired  than  the  Committee's  third  wife's  grandmother's  cousin,  and  thus  the 
best  interests  of  the  school  would  be  more  likely  to  be  reached. 

I  have  ascertained  from  conversation  with  teachers  that  the  Teacher's  Insti- 
tutes have  done  much  good.  I  would  speak  particularly  of  the  one  held  at 
Greensboro  two  months  ago.  The  teachers  of  this  town  attended  generallv, 
and  1  noticed  afterwards  a  decided  improvement  in  their  schools,  espedally 
those  of  some  of  the  younger  ones.  I  think  the  importance  of  these  Institutes 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  I  am  pleased  to  notice  that  the  people  in  general 
are  coming  to  see  more  of  the  advantage  of  them,  and  to  be  willing  to  derive 
instruction  from  th^^i.  This  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  wi*h  regard  to 
our  Vermont  Schools — the  breaking  up,  in  the  popular  mind,  of  that  bigoted 
old-fogyism  which  sneers  at  progress,  and  contents  itself  with  treading  in  its 
ffrandfather's  footsteps  merely  for  their  own  sake.  It  is  well  known  that  these 
Institutes  agitate  new  things  and  suggest  improvements.  Thev  have,  therefore, 
been  stvled  innovations,  and  condemned  by  the  masses,  but  the  last  five  yean 
haye  witnessed  a  decided  advancement  in  this  resp^.    And  yet  the  wmt  of 


MMwing  tbe  public  mind  is  not  more  than  half  done,  and  there  is  plenty  more 
of  work  for  OS  to  do  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  iDstitutes  and  other  matters 
kindred  to  it.  All  such  movements  will  receive  my  heartv  cooperation.  I  en- 
gage in  thnm  with  more  than  ordinary  interest,  for  I  feel  that  the  fature  of  onr 
a^TOols,  and  through  them  the  future  of  Vermont,  depends  on  them. 

E.  P.  WILD,  Craftsbury. 

My  impression  is  that  there  are  but  very  few  of  the  children  of  school  ages 
in  Derby,  who  do  not  attend  school  some  during  the  vear,  either  in  summer  or 
winter.  But  still,  the  average  attendance  is  learfully  small.  That  of  our  588 
children,  onlv  261  should  be  in  constant  attendance  at  school,  at  least  six  months 
in  the  year,  is  truly  lamentable.    Can  anything  but  legislation  remedy  this  evU  ? 

Our  people  are  coming  to  employ  female  teachers  mostly,  even  in  the  winter. 
We  have  some  excellent  male  teachers,  but  for  some  reason,  our  female  teachers 
are,  as  a  general  thing,  outdoing  them.  They  not  only  teach  as  well,  but 
govern  as  well,  on  an  average,  if  not  even  better. 

Keep  up  your  Teachers  Institutes,  and  if  the  young  men  will  not  attend 
them, — ^if  the  girls  will  only  come,  the  cause  of  Education  will  not  be  suffered 
to  lag.  And  if  our  jg:irls  are  to  be  our  main  educators,  why  should  they  not  be 
encouraged  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching,  by  being  compensated 
for  their  labor  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  services?  If  the  ladies  can  do, 
and  will  do  it  ire//,  the  work  of  men,  whv  should  they  not  have  the  pay? 

Most  of  our  schools  have  done  well  during  the  year  past,  but  some  of  thimi 
not  as  well  as  thev  might  with  better  rooms  and  school  fixtures.  We  have  not 
a  first-rate  school  house  in  town,  and  some  of  them  are  decidedly  bad.  Improve- 
ments are  desired,  and  to  some  extent  expected. 

Two  branches,  I  wish,  could  receive  more  attention  than  they  do,  viz. :  Sing- 
ing and  Mental  Arithmetic.  Few  of  our  teachers  can  sing  at  all.  Would  that 
iliey  aU  coiUd  and  would.  There  ought  to  be  singing  in  all  our  schools.  But 
few  of  our  teachers  seem  to  know  how  to  teach  Intellectual  Arithmetic  to  advan- 
tage. They  ought  to  be  able  to  make  it  very  interesting ;  and  most  scholars, 
young  and  old,  should  be  exercised  in  it  a  little  every  day.  Almost  any  Mental 
Arithmetic  is  better  than  none,  but  none  besides,  has  yet  appeared,  as  good  as 
Oolbum's.  JAMES  P.  STONE,  Derby. 


The  average  age  of  the  teachers  employed  in  this  town  the  past  year  is  about 
twenty-one  years.  We  need  older  and  better  teachers,  but  shall  never  have 
them  until  we  pay  better  wages  for  teaching.  A  teacher  should  be  a  person  of 
rare  ability  ;  should  be  able  to  present  facts  in  the  most  convincing  manner ; 
should  be  an  impressive  speaker  and  able  debater.  A  man  who  would  not  make 
a  first-rate  attomev,  is  not  likely  to  make  a  good  teacher.  If  the  wages  of 
teachers  were  doubled  we  could  educate  our  children  cheaper  than  at  present. 

Classes  should  take  "places"  in  all  recitations.  It  is  irksome  and  injurious 
to  both  mental  and  physical  health,  to  be  forced  to  the  performance  of  any  kind 
of  labor,  without  a  personal  interest  to  give  the  needed  impulse  which  always 
makes  labor  effective,  easy  and  agreeable.  Therefore  no  pains  should  be  spared 
to  awaken  an  interest  in  scholars  by  all  laudable  means ;  and  teachers.  Super- 
intendents and  parents  should  earnestly  unite  their  efforts  for  this  purpose. 

F.  P.  CHENEX-,  Glover. 


During  the  past  year  there  has  been  decided  improvement  in  the  schools  of 
most  of  the  Districts  here.  For  a  number  of  years  past,  some  of  the  Districts 
have  been  steadily  advancing  the  cause  of  education  in  their  midst,  and  eleva- 
ting  the  tone  and  character  of  their  schools.  Some  few  strong,  intelligent,  ener- 
ITSQC   men  have  taken  the  schools  under  their  charge ;  have  engaged  good 
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teaehem,  and  have  aroused  the  parents  and  children  in  the  work  of  elevatiac 
the  schools  from  a  low  and  f<ecble  cooditton  to  a  strong,  healthy  poehion ;  ana 
have  cri^tt'd  in  tlie  poonle  an  earnest  desire  that  their  children  shall  become 
rnfined  and  intelligent  scfiolars.  In  a  few  of  the  Districts,  tliu  effort  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  children  ond  elevute  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  thm 

Eupil  and  in  the  teacher  is  feeble,  and,  in  some  ca^es,  unavailing.  Teacben 
ave  t>een  wanting  in  culture,  energy  and  enti.usiasm  ;  and  tlie  attendancn  of 
scholars  has  been  irre^Iar,  and  the  jiarenis  have  almost  mtirely  uegiected  the 
school  room.  As  stated  in  my  reiwrt  to  the  town,  in  some  ol  the  Districts  the 
teachers  have  been  thorough  in  their  teaching,  and  have  endeavored  with  a 
commendable  degree  of  perseverance  to  discipline  the  minds  ot  ]«upilH,  to 
strengthen  the  memory,  and  to  compel  them,  in  recitations  esjiecially,  to  rely  on 
themselves,  and  thus  to  become  independent  scholars,  instead  of  being  aimply 
the  mouth-|4ece  ot  the  teacher,  and  merely  repeating  the  recitation  after  him. 
But  in  a  majority  of  the  fi)Chools,  the  scholars  are  entirely  too  dependent  un  tbo 
teacher  in  aimocit  every  exercise,  and  in  some  cases  the  teacher  would  do  nearly 
all  the  reciting,  while  the  scholar  would  follow  un,  vainly  attempting  to  make  a 
fiiir  imitation.  This  is  a  great  evil,  and  is  almost  entirely  the  fault  ot  teacheim. 
They  should  not  assume  to  recite  for  the  scholar,  nor  aid  him  at  all  in  recita- 
tion, unless  it  is  by  way  of  illat>tration.  and  not  then,  uutil  he  has  t««ted  the 
memory  and  thinking  powers  of  the  scJiolar  to  the  utmof>t.  In  a  tew  of  the 
schools  I  viHited,  it  was  almost  im)>08Fible  to  test  at  all  the  intellectual  acquire- 
ments of  scholars,  because  they  would  bo  ])rompted  bo  much  by  the  teacher  in 
ri'Cltation.  SjcIi  teaching  is  doing  l.istin^;  injury  to  the  minds  of  pU|  is;  de- 
prives a  schod  of  all  mental  discipline ;  we4iken8  the  mind  and  m«mory,  and 
robs  the  pupil  of  what  little  opi>onunity  t.e  may  have  in  our  ^hort  terms  of 
school  to  become  an  indepi>n(l«nt  Fclmlar.  '1  ho  exuuiinai  n  ot  tiacheis  at  the 
Institutes,  and  the  es'ahlishmvnt  of  Normal  b'choolt*  in  the  State  by  the  rcctnt 
onactmeiUs  of  the  Le^ifishiture  will  be  highly  bon  ficial  to  our  Common  School 
sybtcui,  and  will  tend  greatly  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  quuiiHcationH.  1'he 
greatest  defect  in  our  Common  ScIkniIs  is  that  so  many  pcrsims  are  allowed  to 
teach  when  they  are  so  poorly  qualifi /d.  T»  achers  shou  d  not  dnam  of  teach 
iug  school  until  they  havo  In^come  thinking,  laborious  students,  and  thor  >ugh, 
well  prH]areil  scholars  themselves.  The  teachern  should  "burn  the  midnight 
oil,'— WiiVy  ;  furiiiHli  his  mind  richly  with  good  sound  learning,  and  dit-cipl.ne 
himselt  iu  the  art  of  explaining  and  elucidating  the  tacts  and  truths  ot  learning 
to  others,  before  he  should  attem{)t  to  teach  school,  hut,  in  many  cases,  it  is  tar 
otherwise.  Many  persons  havo  the  a«Mirance  to  make  applications  to  teach 
without  making  any  ])reparation,  or.  if  they  make  any,  it  is  on!y  a  kind  of 
examining  process,  which  they  j)«*rform  two  or  throe  days  previous'  to  the  time 
of  examination. 

Normal  Schools  can,  and  without  doubt  will,  remedy  this  serious  defect.  No 
teacher  should  be  allowed  to  paf:B  from  its  oortMls  with  a  certificate,  unless  ho 
is  a  sound,  intelligent  scholar,  and  a  thorough  scholar. 

CUAKLES  I.  VAIL,  Irasburgh. 


The  School  Register  is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing  and  indispensable  to  tho 
pchool  room.  It  is.  in  fact,  almost  the  first  step  towards  order  and  regularity. 
The  teacher  sees  at  once  its  practicability,  and  the  schof)l  sotm  It  am  the  neces- 
sity of  being  in  the  8cho«)l  room  nt  0  a.  m.,  in  onler  to  avoid  the  tardy  mark, 
wliich,  to  any  scholar's  mind  that  has  any  ambition  at  all,  must  ap^Mwr 
obnoxious. 

We  are  so  far  back,  that  the  lively  influrnrc  created  by  Teachers'  Institutes 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  i'l  whicli  they  are  hel  1,  hardly  n*ached  us,  except 
through  the  ooliuans  of  the  prea»»    Yai  the  influonoe  is  tell  by  seme^  bat  sot 
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to  that  degree  that  it  would  be  if  we  were  all  able  to  attend  thoee  in  our  own 
CcmntT. 

Ab  for  Ananal  Reports,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  they  are  of  the  greateit 
importance  of  anytninir  that  can  be  circulated  amon^  the  maseee,  as  far  as  edu- 
eannn  la  oonoemed,  and.  In  my  opinion,  should  be  circulated  more  extensively 
than  at  present.  If  it  were  possible,  every  family  in  the  State  should  have  ono 
annaally.  As  it  is,  every  one  that  is  entitled  to  one  should  take  pains,  after 
iMTing  pemsed  it  himself,  to  pass  it  around,  and.  by  doing  that,  each  one  in  the 
District  would  have  a  chance  of  setting  what  the  friends  of  education  are  doing 
and  suggesting.  H.  D.  CHAMBERLIN,  Jay. 


School  Registers  are  a  very  important  source  of  information,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  are  more  properly  kept  than  formerly. 

The  idea  of  giving  teachers  a  steady  boarding  place  is  taking  pretty  well  in 
this  town. 

With  the  conmiencemont  of  the  winter  schools  we  begin  to  have  weekly 
meetings  of  the  teachers  and  their  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon 
die  best  modes  of  government  and  instruction,  with  a  general  review  of  aU  the 
bfanchea  taught  in  the  day  schools,  with  declamations,  essays,  &c.  Tliese  were 
profitable  and  interesting  to  all.  P.  B.  SMITH,  Lowell. 

The  schools  here  are  gradually  improving.  In  some  of  the  Districts  the 
change  is  hardly  perceptible,  while  others  arc  'advanciog  with  rapid  strideii. 
During  the  past  year  nearly  all  the  schools  have  been  successful,  and  the  partial 
Ulures  have  resulted  more  from  the  want  of  a  hearty  co-operation  on  the  i  art 
of  parents  than  from  any  other  cause. 

Teachers  are  taking  more  pains  to  become  fully  qualified  for  their  work,  and 
more  pride  in  the  pntgreas  of  their  pupils  than  heretofore. 

Ail  the  Ref^istera  have  been  kept  neatly  and  correctly — a  great  improvement 
over  former  years.  We  still  find  many  people  in  town  who  make  8|}ort  of  the 
nchool  law,  and  say  that  the  whole  thing  is  u  farce,  and  who  profess  t>  believe 
that  our  schools  would  bo  better  off  with  no  legislation  and  nu  Siii>erintendent 
to  look  after  their  interests.  But  the  number  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  the 
legal  votem  in  town  voted,  at  their  Annual  March  Meeting,  to  jmy  their  Super- 
intendent one  dollar  a  day  for  his  services,  in  addition  to  the  munificent  remu- 
neration allowed  by  the  State.    Surely  the  world  moves  I 

The  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  a  remote  part  of  the  County,  aad  but  few 
of  our  teachers  attended.  But  the  good  ifiect  of  the  Institute  held  hrre  the 
previous  w^nser,  is  still  felt  and  appreciated.  We  think  that  the  recent  t-nact- 
ments  providing  for  Normal  Schools,  if  fully  carried  out,  will  1h)  of  incalculable 
bmefit  to  our  school  system.  It  mui«t  result  in  great  thoroughoec s  in  element- 
ary instruction,  which  is  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  our  Common  Schools.  A 
great  proportion  of  our  population  get  their  discipline  and  mental  training 
entirely  from  the  Common  School ;  and,  as  the  school  is  too  often  managed,  it 
would  seem  that  a  special  effort  was  made  to  have  the  scholars  ob.ain  the  Itart, 
instead  of  the  greaUnt  good,  from  the  time  and  labor  expended.  We  hope  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  the  minds  of  pupils  will  lie  led  by  a  thorough  and 
syatenutic  training  through  the  whole  round  of  studies  from  the  Alphabet  to 
Algebra.  It  is  omy  in  this  way  that  their  faeulties  can  be  developed,  and  the 
greatest  good  be  obtained  from  our  Common  Schools. 

D.  K.  SIMONDS,  Newport. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  as  regards  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers.  It  will  have  a  strong  tendrncy  to  elevate  our  teachers  as 
a  daas,  and  tfaoa  must  elevate  our  echooLk        JOHN  M.  GROW,  Jr.,  Saltim. 
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The  Schools  in  this  town  dorinpr  the  past  rear,  eBpeciallT  the  last  tenn»  have 
been  unusually  good.  This  I  attribute  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  teachen  of  eipe- 
rience,  have  generally  been  secured  without  regard  to  the  additional  eipom. 

New,  commodious  and  attractive  school  houses  are  fast  being  erected,  leaTiiig 
but  one  disgraceful  relic  of  "  ye  olden  time  "  in  town.  A  marked  impzovemeiit 
in  the  tone  of  public  feeling  with  respect  to  Common  Schools  is  apparent  here, 
which  is  owing  wliolly,  I  think,  to  the  important  statistical  information  of  our 
School  Registers,  the  Secretary's  Annual  Reports,  and  Teacher's  Institutea. 

But  one  opinion  in  reference  to  boarding  around,  is  entertained  by  thoughtful, 
int«;lligent  men,  and  that  is  in  support  of  recent  legislation  respecting  it. 

I  rejoice  that  the  time  appears  not  far  distant  when  our  schools  will  be  taught 
by  men  and  women,  esixicially  qualified  and  fitted  for  their  important  work  by 
a  thorough  course  of  normal  instruction.  What  is  needed  in  our  teachen  la, 
not  so  much  an  increased  amount  of  "  book  knowledge,"  as  skill  in  governing,  tact 
in  teaching,  and  enthusiastic  self  devotion  to  their  labors.  We  may  confidently 
expect  such  results  Irom  our  Normal  Schools. 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  semi- annual  examination  of  teachers.  The  law 
requiring  candidates  to  be  present  at  the  public  examination,  has  come  to  be 
almost  wholly  disregarded.  Reason,  entreaty,  and  even  threats,  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Superintendent,  to  no  purpf  ise.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  dispense 
with  town  examinations  entirely,  and  issue  licenses  only  at  the  Institutes  and 
Normal  Schools  ?  1  think  such  a  course  would  materially  elevate  the  standard 
of  qualifications  in  teachers,  and  tend  to  make  permanent  their  profession. 

GEO.  E.  WEST.  Troy. 

In  regard  to  the  Registers,  I  esteem  their  use  as  most  desirable  in  the  Schools. 
Parents  visiting  the  Schools  are  often  surprised  to*  learn  what  otherwise  they 
might  be  slow  to  believe,  that  their  children  do  not  reach  school  every  day  they 
start  for  it,  and  do  not  of  themselves  report  but  what  they  get  there.  '  In  my  re- 
port  to  the  town,  I  figured  to  the  people  the  actual  loss  from  absence,  of  the 
money  expended  for  schools,  and  the  fracticm  was  so  large  as  to  be  very  alarm- 
ing in  some  Districts.  This,  and  want  of  thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction. 
I  regard  as  the  cause  of  a  tearful  waste  of  the  money  appropriated  for  school 
purposes.  A  dragging,  slovenly  method  is  acqniied  in  the  school,  and  the  influ- 
ence is  never  overcome.  I  am  looking  for  the  Normal  Schools  to  do  very  much 
to  remedy  this  matter.  I  have  just  had  the  pri\ilege  of  calling  in  to  the  one  at 
Johnson,  and  my  hopes  in  this  direction  have  been  raised  higher  than  before.  I 
am  convinced  that  not  one-fourth  the  advantage  is  deriv^  from  our  Schools 
which  we  ought  to  cx)x;ct,  and  a  great  part  of  the  waste  arises  irom  the  stupid, 
unworkmanlike  way  the  mind  of  the  pupil  does  its  work  in  the  early  stages  of 
education.  The  habit  becomes  fixed  and  more  than  ten  times  the  minutes  are 
consumed  in  doing  a  given  amount  of  work  than  are  needed.  This  thorough- 
ness of  instruction,  1  have  long  been  convince. d,  must  commence  by  a  Normal 
School ;  and.  as  you  ver}'  well  know,  I  have  been  for  years  calling  as  loudly  as 
I  was  able,  for  a  ^formal  School.  If  they  can  be  supjmrted  in  no  other  way,  the 
districts  had  b,^tter  appropriate  half  their  money  to  send  their  teachers  to  tUs 
School,  and  shorten  the  Schools  in  every  District  in  the  State,  one-half,  having 
a  thorough  teacher  the  other  half.  The  schools  will  then  be  worth  twice  as 
much  to  the  public  as  they  are  now.  With  regard  to  examination  of  tcadiers 
at  the  Institutes,  I  should  hold  up  both  hands  for  that.  As  to  supervision  of  the 
Schools  by  a  Town  Superintendent,  1  know  their  work  has  been  porr  enough ; 
but  I  hope  a  better  system  will  be  devised  before  that  bi*comes  extinct  by  law. 
I  would  be  glad  to  see  a  compt^tent  Committee  in  each  District  to  do  that,  and 
classify  and  prescribe  all  their  studies,  virtually  grading  the  School.  But  I  sup- 
pose laws  will  not  bring  about  that  state  of  things ;  public  sentiment  will,  how* 
ever,  and  I  hope  the  time  for  that  thing  is  not  fur  distant. 

A.  A.  SMITH,  Weetfiold. 
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Inaannch  as  I  am  a  little  behind  the  time  in  making  tkiH  report,  I  will  only 
Mefly  respond  to  yonr  request.  From  what  observations  I  have  made,  relative 
to  the  working  and  utilitv  of  the  various  laws  tliat  regulate  our  Common  School 
Qjftem,  I  am  convinced  that  the  School  Registers,  Teachers'  Institutes,  and 
Annual  Reports  are  doin^  much  to  create  a  more  general  interest  in  Common 
School  Education.  I  wish  the  Secretary's  Annual  Reports  could  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  every  family. 

An  examination  of  teachers  by  a  Town  Superintendent  is,  perhaps,  better  than 
no  examination,  yet  I  tliink  that  an  examination  at  the  Institutes  would  be 
much  better,  for  Town  Superintendents  are  often,  by  surrounding  circumstances, 
induced  to  gtvnt  certificates,  when  the  examination  has  not  been  satisfactory. 

Our  school  teachers,  at  least  many  of  them,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  deficient  in 
thoroughness,  especially  in  elementary  instruction,  but  they  are  not  to  be  blamed ; 
they  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  be  educated  for  school  teachers,  and  I  think 
the  enactment  providing  lor  Normal  Schools,  is  a  great  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.   I  hope  tlicre  will  be  one  established  in  every  county. 

I  think,  U|)on  the  whole,  the  Of*ho<)ls  in  this  town  have  been  improved  ;  yet  there 
is  room  for  further  improvement,  riie  teachers  employed  the  past  year  liave  near- 
ly all  been  young  and  new  beginners,  and  have  done  their  best  to  make  the  schools 
a  success.  Had  the  parents  manift^sted  as  much  interest  and  acted  their  part  as 
well  as  the  teachers,  as  p(X)rly  qualified  as  they  were,  I  think  there  would  have 
been  much  more  progress  made.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  scholars  poorly 
fominhed  with  books,  and  that  are  allowed  to  be  absent  one  or  two  days  weekly 
and  tardy  nearly  all  of  the  time,  will  make  much  progress. 

C.  GIBSON.  Westmore. 


We  have  four  school  houses  nearly  new ;  two  were  built  the  \mai  year,  and 
still  the  work  should  go  on.  Where  there  is  a  new  school  house,  we  almost  in- 
variably find  there  is  more  interest  manifested  by  scholar  and  teacher,  than  in  an 
old  onu,  bereft  of  all  that  is  valuable  save  the  teacher  and  &feuf  scholars,  who 
are  compelled  to  leave  their  pleasant  homes  to  enter  so  dismal  a  place. 

I  think  Teachers'  Institutes  may  be  a  great  benefit,  and  should  be  attended  by 
all  teachers. 

The  legislation  of  the  State  in  regard  to  "  boarding  around  '*  is  good.  In  nearly 
all  the  Districts  in  town,  the  tea(iher  is  boarded  at  one  place,  save  by  the  vote  of 
some  Districts,  the  best  and  most  convenient  families  board  out  their  tax.  The 
rest  of  the  time  they  are  boarded  at  one  place. 

With  regard  to  Normal  Schools,  I  consider  them  very  useful  in  preparing 
teachers  for  their  great  and  important  work  of  training  our  youth. 

NATHAN  DAVIS,  Chittenden. 


1  rejoice  that  the  State  has  provided  for  at  least  one  Normal  School.  And,  in 
my  opinion,  one,  well  conducted,  is  all  that  the  State  needs. 

In  my  n-port  to  the  Town  Meeting,  which  has  not  been  printed,  I  said  : 

**  I  regret  to  say  that  the  Schools  of  the  winter  have,  several  of  them,  failed  to 
be  successful  and  profitable,  partly  on  account  of  lack  of  tact,  qualifications  and 
Interest,  on  the  part  of  teachers ;  partly,  no  doubt,  for  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  Prudential  Committees  and  the  People  generally ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances, 
probably,  because  the  teacher  was  not  ])r()ix!rly  sustained  in  governing  the  school. 

"  I  wish  to  call  the  attt  ntion  of  my  fellow  citizens  to  two  things  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  success  of  our  Schools. 

**  1.  Great  pains  should  be  taken,  and  expense  should  not  be  spared,  to  secure 
teachers  of  good  character,  well  qualified  to  instruct,  and  capable  of  managing  a 
school  BO  as  to  ensure  good  order.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  this.  The  first  re- 
quisite for  good  schools  are  good  teachers.    It  is  impossible  to  have  successful 
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sehools  witb  poor  teachera.  It  Is  mncli  better  to  pay  a  good,  competent ,  thoioiigli 
teacher  liiffU  VAces  and  have  a  short  school,  if  necessary,  than  to  employ  a  cheap, 
poor,  or  oven  middling  teacher^twice  as  long  a  time  for  the  same  money.  A  good 
School  of  two  months  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  a  poor  one,  or  one  that  is 
just  passable,  for  four  mouths.  If  a  school  is  decidedly  poor,  or  a  total  fSulnre, 
the  snorter  it  is,  the  better. 

**  2.  Our  Schools  can  hardly  be  successful  in  such  poor  tchool  houte$  as  most  of 
tho  Districts  liave.  'i'ho  people  of  this  town  ought  to  expend  at  least  l|10,000 
in  bnilding  and  furnishing  school  houses,  within  tho  next  five  years.  Bot  1 
have  already  spoken,  in  previous  reports,  of  the  very  great  need  of  better  houses, 
and  will  not  enlarge  ufxin  this  topic  hero.    A  word  to  the  wite  is  sufficient. 

'*  Let  me  close  by  expressing  the  hope  that  tho  School  Report  (of  the  Board  ot 
Edacation)  in  the  handis  of  District  Clerks,  will  Ite  read  by  tne  people  generally." 

WM.  T.  IlERRICK,  Clarendon. 


I  think  the  Registers  have  a  good  influence  in  our  Schools  in  inducing  good 
deporimeut  and  regular  attendance.  Tliere  is  great  deficiency,  as  tho  Register 
clearly  shows,  in  regard  to  iir<?gular  attendance  and  tardiness.  This  evil  oufht 
to  be  remedied  ;  and  in  my  opinion,  the  Register  is  exerting  anlnfluence  in  that 
direction. 

The  Institute  held  here  last  summer  had  a  very  good  effect  upon  our  people. 
It  gave  a  new  impetus  to  tho  cause  of  Education  in  our  town,  and  the  inflnenco 
was  so  stimulating  that  tho  interest  in  our  Common  Schools  has  been  increasing 
since.  It  w  no  longer  a  doubt  but  that  ihe  suggestions,  and  expression  of  opin- 
ion upon  educational  topics  given  at  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  are  of  great  benefit 
to  all  connected  with  the  Schools  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

The  Annual  Reports  each  year,  are  exerting  a  good  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people.  TLey  are  valuable  and  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  A  greater 
distribution  of  them,  I  think,  would  tend  to  still  further  improve  our  Schools. 

The  people  of  this  town  nearly  all  acquiesce  in  the  law  terminating  the  prac- 
tice of  boarding  around.  It  is  decidedly  an  improvement,  and  works  well  in  this 
town. 

In  regfarJ  to  the  importance  of  a  greater  thoroughness  in  elementary  instruc- 
tion, I  think  there  is  a  gicat  defect  in  our  Schools.  There  should  bo  as  much 
care  exercised  in  training  scholars  in  tho  elementary  principles,  as  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  an  edifi  'm.  But  it  is  passed  over  and  neglected  too  much,  which 
greatly  retardi*  the  progress  of  the  scholars.  But  more  blame  rests  upon  the 
teacher  than  any  one  else.  Too  many  who  engage  in  the  profession,  are  lacking 
tho  necessary  qualifications,  to  induce  a  thoroughness  in  the  branches  they 
teach.  There  are  loo  many  who  teach  for  tho  pay,  and  not  for  the  love  of  the 
busineps.  Such  teachers  do  not  have  sulficient  interest  in  the  welfare  of  tho 
School,  become  lazy  and  careless  and  the  branches  they  are  endeavoring  to 
teach  become  t«K)  easily  exhausted.  I  earnestly  hope  there  may  be  an  improve- 
ment made  in  this  matter. 

In  regard  to  recent  enactments  providing  for  Normal  Scliools.  and  the  exam- 
ication  of  teachers  at  Institutes.  I  think  they  are  just  what  is  needed.  Under 
such  an  arrangement  we  shall  doubtless  have  a  better  class  of  teachers,  and 
nothing  would  imi»rove  our  Schools  more  than  that. 

J.  C.  WILLIAMS.  Danby. 


Inasmuch  as  you  call  for  a  copy  of  my  official  n>port  to  the  Town,  I  would  say 
in  this  connection,  that  in  my  report  to  the  MaR'h  Meeting — the /Irsf,  I  believe, 
which  was  ever  made  in  this  town,  occupying  som3  thirty  minutes  in  the  read- 
ing, and  got  before  the  meeting  only  after  all  other  business  had  been  dispatched 
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and  many  hftd  left,  it  even  bein^  Intimated  that  nr>  report  was  required.  In  my 
rrport  I  called  attention  to  remarks  of  the  Socrutary  on  the  importance  of  acca- 
racy  and  greater  carif  in  kisopin^  and  r.*tarning  the  Registers ;  and  sag^fested 
that  the  bualnesa  of  Educdti'  n  might  with  propriety  he  made  they!r«(  instead  of 
UU  thing  done  at  Town  Meeting.    Af  er  pasriug  in  review  ttte  several  Schools. 

e)inting  ont  evils  which  might  be  remedied,  and  suggesting  the  idea  of  a 
nion  High  School,  as  a  re'iet  to  our  crowded  and  ovortiowing  school  r(x>m8. 1 
called  attention  to  the  untfulneu  of  moro  ornanteniati(»n  end  hi*auty  in  our 
Ms!iooI  honsoR  and  school  r(x>ms,  and  to  the  great  nw^l  of  Map*,  Glol«8.  &c. 
Tne  rep«)rt  was  not  only  well  received,  e'iclting  many  and  hearty  expressions  of 
approval,  but  1  think  I  may  justly  say  that  it  had  the  effrct  to  stir  up  a  new, 
deeper  and  wider  interest  in  Education  and  Sclutols.  The  School  Meetings  in 
tlie  two  village  Districtt*.  at  least,  never  were  so  well  attended  before,  and  the 
impottance  of  better  ScIkn)  s,  of  a  Uni  n  or  lli^h  School  in  our  town  is  dee|dv 
felt  by  all  our  Ix^t  inhabitants ;  one  imlividual  ofllTing  ioyio^  $oOO  for  a  School. 

The  qnestiim  of  consolidating  the  Districts,  or  a:  Icadtot  supporting  the  school 
hou8i*s.  i:  not  the  Schools,  by  the  Town  rather  than  l>y  the  Districtt*.  is  fcrdng 
itself  u|>ou  us.  In  o  ir  South  Di-itricr,  whcrii  the  RegLiter  reports  07  children 
between  4  and  18.  and  they  have  no  decent  or  Bt  Hchool  house,  a  motion  to  bnild 
one  suite  I  to  their  wants,  came  up  at  the  lasi  School  Meeting  and  was  voted 
down  nnd  defeated  by  the  Irish  rat1ioHc8,  on  the  plea  tliat  tht*y  were  to  have  a 
<7athol  c  School  in  the  town  in  a  few  years,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  pay  for 
buihling  a  new  public  selioid  hou-^e. 

1  may  add  that  some  funds  have  been  raised  from  an  exhibition,  and  some  ten 
dollars  appropriated  by  the  Centre  LMstrict.  to  secaro  a  (jlobe.  Dictionar}*  and 
Ootline  Maps  tor  one  or  two  of  the  Sciiools ;  and  it  wart  voted  at  the  School 
Mteting  to  lumish  window  Lllnus  tor  the  village  school  house. 

A.  N.  ADAMS,  Fair  Haven. 


The  schools  in  this  town  for  the  paHt  year  have  been  highly  successful.  The 
xnsjority  ot  the  tcachcrn  have  been  qual'iied  and  well  adai  tea  to  teaching.  The 
Kegisters  were  generally  well  kept  by  teachers.  As  regards  boarding  around, 
I  tiud  in  this  town  that  most  Districts  which  have  lieretofore  boarded  their 
t««ctier8  on  the  scholar,  now  compel  teachers  to  board  around  on  the  Grand 
List,  wliich,  instead  of  Improv  ngthe  matter,  makes  a  serious  thing  of  boarding. 
Most  of  these  are  Districts  whore  th^  roads  are  hilly  and  distances  anything 
but  encouraging. 

With  regard  to  Teachers*  Institutes,  I  think  them  of  great  importance, 
especially  to  teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach.  E.  L.  WHITE,  Ira. 


T.iO  School  Regiiiters  are  regarded  as  indisp'^npable  in  giving  a  reliable  record 
of  the  condition  and  success  of  our  schools.  The/  were,  with  scarce  an  excep- 
tion. Correctly  kept,  nnd  the  questions  rightly  answered  by  teachers.  The 
returns  of  I>is'rict  Clerks,  however,  were  not  a'.l  of  them  s>  exact.  Several 
were  incorrect  in  s  >me  pariiculars,  probably  uwing  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  question  addrecsc<l  them. 

Teachers*  Institutes  are  quite  generaUy  attended  by  our  teachers,  and  are 
highly  appreciated  by  them.  Tiie  Ix^Uiiticial  eff  cts  of  the  institutes  ard  plainly 
Tis:b!e  in  a  m-^th'Kiical  manner  of  teaching,  aii.l  an  increas^nl  thoroughness  of 
inntrurtion — a  change  which  is  heartily  welcomed  by  asQTy  true  friend  of 
oducariimal  progretts. 

The  Annual  Itep'irts,  I  rcprar.l  as  performing  a  much  nodded  work,  in  enlight- 
ening the  i>eople  of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Public  Schools, 
and  tho  practical  working  of  our  present  school  system.  I  wish  these  reports 
could  be  more  widely  disseminated.  Each  teacher,  at  least,  should  bo  supplied 
wtthone. 
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The  recent  legislation  in  reference  to  the  examination  of  teachei*  at  IniU- 
tutes,  BO  far  as  my  observation  extends,  fiives  general  satisfiustion. 

T.  W.  DODGE,  Mount  Holly. 

Shall  Superintendents  feel  obliged  to  grant  certificates  tnouj^  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  towns,  when  there  is  a  manifest  want 
of  qualification  on  the  part  o!  some  of  them,  or  shall  they  require  a  proper 
standard  of  qualifications  and  let  schools  be  supplied  with  teachers  as  best  wj 
may  ?  Almost  one-half  our  teachers  in  this  town,  the  past  year,  have  iaUen 
below  any  proper  standard,  but  they  must  be  licensed,  or  schools  go  without 
teachers.  Vermont  is  a  comparatively  small  State,  with  a  large  boundary  upon 
other  States ;  and  upon  this  side  of  the  State  we  draw  many  of  our  best  teach- 
ers from  New  York. 

The  law  in  regard  to  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  the  examination  of  teachers 
thereat,  would  subject  us  to  the  loss  of  some  very  excellent  teachers,  and  I 
doubt  not,  Districts  bordering  upon  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  would 
often  lose  their  chance  of  getting  a  teacher  of  known  reputation.  Citizens  of 
New  York,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  could  not  be  expected  to  attend 
Teachers'  Institutes  in  Vermont,  and  I  think  some  arrangement  to  meet  such 
cases  should  be  made.  ALLEN  WHEDON,  Pawlet. 


I  think  we  see  much  more  interest  shown  in  the  cause  of  education  thaiv.  for 
many  years.  We  have  one  Graded  School,  to  commence  the  coming  summer, 
which  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  had  we  three  instead  of  one,  it 
would  place  our  larger  schools  in  a  position  where  something  like  justice  could 
be  meted  out  to  the  scholars. 

In  many  of  our  schools  there  is  a  sad  defect.  Teachers  have  not  done  as  well 
as  was  expected,  and  in  some,  not  only  have  there  been  entire  failures,  but  the 
scholars  have  acquired  a  habit  of  heedlessness  which  some  more  energetic 
teacher  will  have  to  work  to  break  up.  In  my  opinion,  the  blame  lies  as  much 
with  parent  as  teacher.  Very  few  of  the  former  ever  visit  our  Common  Schools: 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  we  need  better  instructors.  Persons  who  have  heen  edu- 
cated for  the  v^^pose,  and  these  with  energy  enough  to  work  themselves  and 
keep  others  interested,  will  remedy  the  defect. 

ROLLIN  C.  SMITH,  Pittsford. 


In  my  judgment,  the  office  of  Town  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  an  impor- 
tant and  responsible  one.  One  important  part  of  his  official  duties  at  present,  is 
the  examination  of  teachers.  It  is  proposed,  after  a  few  vears,  to  take  from  the 
Superintendents  that  power.  It  may  be  exercised  more  ludiciously  by  the  pro- 
po»ed  County  Board  of  Examiners  than  by  many  of  the  Town  Superintendents, 
but  the  difficulty,  I  apprehend,  may  be  in  getting  the  teachers  to  apply  for 
certificates  to  the  County  Board ;  or  in  inducing  Prudential  Committees  and 
School  Districts  to  insist  on  a  teacher  having  a  certificate  before  teaching  or  re- 
ceiving pay  therefor. 

At  present,  I  suppose,  the  law  requiring  [certificates  is  generally  regarded ; 
and  wnile  the  certificates  themselves  are  in  some  cases  too  easily  obtained,  and 
of  little  intrinsic  value,  in  01  her  cases  they  truly  represent  that  for  which  they 
profess  to  stand — a  somewhat  adequate  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in 
our  District  Schools,  and  some  degree  of  aptness  to  teach.  I  think  it  may  be 
best  at  present  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

I  consider  it  a  decided  shame  for  the  State  of  Vermont  to  ask  any  one  qualified 
to  act  as  Superintendent  to  do  so  for  the  paltry  pittance  of  one  dollar  per  diem. 
If  the  office  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  State,  abolish  it  at  once  :  but  do  not  insult  any 
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one  at  all  fitted  for  the  office  by  tolliug  biiu  that,  in  order  to  earn  his  dollar, 
he  must  spend  a  *'  fall  day's  time/'  whether  six,  eight,  or  ten  hours  be  denoted 
by  that  term.  If  you  cannot  hire  a  wood-chopper  or  a  hod  carrier  for  that  sum. 
can  the  people  of  the  State  ex])ect  to  secure  any  w^rvices  worth  having  for  such 
a  miserable  pittance  ? 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  hin*  u  touni  and  go  six  or  t^ight  miles  to  visit  a 
((chool,  and  the  State  of  Vennont,  with  t-xtraordinary  maf^ianiniity.  allow  the 
munificient  sum  of  one  dollar  for  every  day  so  s])ent.  fifty  cents  a  lialf  day,  or 
(me  shiling  an  liour !  It  is  not  wondcriul  tliat  the  very  liighest  order  of  talent  is 
not  always  secured  1  Two  cimdidates  for  certificates  to  teacli  wi^re  rejected  th(» 
|Ni8t  year.    I  extract  from  my  annual  report  : 

'*  It  is  always  unpleasant  to  reject  any  n[)prR'atioii  f«>r  a  c<Ttilicate  ;  yet  wry 
obviously,  if  the  office  of  SujK'rintendent  haw  any  value,  it  is  ])rimarily  and  speci- 
ally in  determininjT  whether  un  applicant  has  or  has  not  the  nee<lful  qualifica- 
tions, and  so  in  jOfuardin;;  our  schools  a^rninst  teachers  who  are  grossly  unfit  for 
the  work.  It  is  a  duty  to  the  ap])licant  himself  to  keep  him  frc»m'  a  station 
which  he  is  unfitted  to  fill  ;  it  is  still  more  a  duty  owed  by  the  supt>rintendent 
to  every  school  district  and  the  town  as  a  whole,  not  t<.»  saddle  it  with  an  in- 
competent teacher.  In  one  instance,  whi-re  a  eandidate  on  examination  was 
found  deficient  in  one  branch  of  a  common  sc1h)o1  education,  the  Sui)erintendent 
declined  ffivinpr  a  certificate,  but  granted  a  sul>s«iuent  examination,  at  which 
the  candidate  did  so  well,  that  a  certiliojit*-  was  then  ^ven  ;  and  she  kept  a 
creditable  school."  .lOHN  U.  HALE,  Poultney. 


Having  been  Suiwrintt-ndt-nt  iu  this  town  t'h*\t;n  years.  I  think  1  have  •^iven 
my  views  upon  most  of  the  topics  ui)on  which  you  .»*olicit  sujfgestions.  and  ex- 
pression of  opinion. 

I  think  there  is  a  pjreat  deficiency  iu  t'h.'uu^ntary  instruction  in  the  nmjor  part 
of  the  schools.  This  defect  ou^^ht  to  be  rcuKKlicd.  and  Jh*  only  remtnly,  in  my 
opini<in,  is  to  employ  no  teacht^rrii,  who  have  not  themselvt'S  rei'eivwl  a  thorough 
elementary  instruction.  The  recent  t?nactiuent  providing  for  Nonnal  Schools  is 
a  move  in" the  right  direction.  It  is  what  the  State  has  long  needetl.  but  failed 
to  provide.  This  is  one  great  rt'asrjn  why  Massachusetts  has  so  far  outstripi)ed 
us  in  the  eificiency  of  primary  schools. 

The  legal  professions  are  required  to  reci'ive  a  thomugh  training  in  the  art 
and  mystery  of  the  profession  before  being  allowed  to  practicie,  and  why  should 
not  the  common  school  teachers  ? 

I  am  not  much  in  favor  of  the  enactment  ]m)viding  for  «rxaniination  of  teaeh- 
rrs,  at  Institutes.  I  think  the  Superintendent  ought  to  examine  the  teachers  of 
whose  schools  he  has  the  oversight.  The  more  the  law  nirtails  the  }H)wers  and 
duties  of  superintendents,  the  less  elfici(?nt  will  tliat  brunch  of  the  educational 
fabric  Iwcome.  It  is  almost  a  disgrace  to  h  man  now  to  accept  th(»  ofilce  of  su|)e- 
rintendent,  and  when  the  enactment  take.s  (fiect  I  think  it  will  be  quite.  The 
very  idea  that  a  Suiwrintendi^nt  shall  receive  only  one  dollar  a  day.  and  boanl 
himself  out  of  it,  has  a  tendency  to  cast  a  disgrace  \\\^o\\  the  ofiice.  Therefore 
1  am  in  favor  of  dispensing  with  their  services  entirely,  as  labor  that  is  not 
worthv  of  a  fair  compensation  ought  not  to  be  re<iuired. 

L.  ir.  TlOlXuMAN.  Sherburne. 


In  too  many  c>f  the  dLstricis  in  tliis  town  very  little  interest  is  felt  in  the 
schools,  and  they  seem  to  be  kept  up  more  because  it  is  customary  than  from 
any  real  senses  of  their  worth  and  iiniK)rtance.  About  onc^-half  the  school  houses 
are  wholly  unfit  for  use,  and  1  find  that  in  most  of  these,  cheap^teachers  and 
consei^uently  cheap  schools  are  the  rule.  Registers  are  in  most  instances  well 
kept  by  the  teachers,  but  district  clerks  either  fail  to  make  correct  answers  or 
make  none  at  all.  <iEO.  J.  CKOWLEV,  Shrewsbim*. 
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Herewith  I  send  joxx  a  portion  of  a  report  from  the  school  RegLstem.  They 
are  bo  defective  that  it  is  impossible  to  p^ather  from  them  the  statistics,  which 
would  be  of  great  value,  if  accurately  made  out  in  every  district  and  town  of  the 
8rate.  I  hope  yon  will  keep  on  ajitaiing,  and  affitating  till  you  compel  or  in- 
duce the  district  clerks  to  make  out  their  returns  fully.  I  see  in  one  instance  a 
teacher  failed  to  answer  the  questions  pn)]>osed.  and  yet  his  bill  has  been  al- 
lowed.   11  the  school  committee  did  their  duty,  that  could  not  be. 

All  progress  in  intelligence  as  well  as  in  morals  is  up  hill  work,  and  all  that 
we  can  do  is  to  keep  at  it  and  never  despair  till  the  end  is  reached.  Wishing 
you  much  patience  and  abundant  success.  GEO.  S.  WOODiiULL,  Tinmouth 


For  three  years  I  have  been  endepvorln^  to  serve  yon  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  When  I  entered  upon  the  work.  I  knew  not  your  teachers ;  I  knew 
not  where  your  e>cliool-hou8es  were,  and  still  less  did  I  know  of  what  was  being 
done  in  the  important  matter  of  educating  the  children  of  the  town.  In  scjme 
of  these  respects  my  own  knowledge  has  very  materially  increased,  though 
whether  I  have  really  rendered  any  aid  in  the  great  work  to  which  our  schools 
should  be  devoted,  of  training  the  minds  of,  and  imparling  knowle«1ge  to  others, 
is  a  matter  upon  which  I  should  8i>eak  more  doubtfully.  1  have  found  my  way 
to  each  school-house  in  our  fourteen  different  districts,  on  an  average  of  twice 
each  year  I  have  It-arned  by  examinaiinn,  and  by  obsen'ation  in  the  school- 
room, something  of  the  intellectual  character,  the  qualifications  and  modes  of 
management  and  o!  teaching,  and  ot  over  fifty  different  |  ersons  who  have  been 
employed  as  teachers  during  these  years.  Of  the  twenty- three  different  teachers 
employed  the  last  year,  only  five  or  six  had  ever  taught  in  town  before,  and  six 
of  them  had  never  been  engaged  in  teaching  anywhere.  Thus  we  have  had  an 
nnusual  number  of  new  te.icliers, — some  of  them  quite  young. 

Of  some  ot  our  schools  1  could  s|>ehk  in  the  higlu  st  praise.  Their  teachers 
have  not  only  T)osse8sed  the  requisite  knowledge,  but  have  shown  an  aptness 
to  teach,  tact  in  governing,  ability  to  awaken  in  their  pupils  an  interest  in 
study,  and  to  excite  to  thought! ulness  and  earnest  a])plication  ;  and  not  sati>fied 
with  going  througli  each  day  the  usual  tread-mill  routine  of  classes  and  reci- 
tations, they  have  been  actually  leadim*  on  their  pupils,  week  by  week.  t<)  clear- 
er and  more  detinite  views  of  the  studies  pursiuud,  and  a  conscious  advance  in 
them.  Where  a  district  h«is  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  such  a  teacher,  a 
change  for  a  new  term  or  school  year  is  very  undesirable.  Let  the  old  teacher 
come  back,  and  with  the  knowledge  already  acquired  of  each  pupiKs  habits  and 
acquirements,  there  will  be  far  better  prospect  ot  combined  progress  than  with 
a  new  teacher.  While  1  can  apeak  thus  of  some  of  our  schools,  truth  compels 
me  to  say  that  there  have  been  some  com))arative  failures.  And  1  have  asked 
myself  in  the  case  of  such  failures,  during  the  pabt  or  previous  years,  where 
the  biame  lien.  A  ixxir  school  during  a  single  term,  in  any  of  our  districts,  is  a 
great  calamity.  The  children  in  such  district  not  only  fail  of  making  the  im- 
provement they  should,  and  lose  so  many  months  of  time  i.eede<l  to  pn^pare  for 
the  duties,  resi)onKibiIitieR  ^nd  enjoyments  (>t  life  ;  but  almost  ot  necessity  they 
lall  intf)  bad  habits  of  study,  or  ueglrct  of  study — learn  some  things  which  b  t- 
ter  not  be  learned,  and  become  more  or  less  c  'Utaniinated  and  debased  and 
turned  aside  from  the  true  path,  mornlly  as  we^l  as  mentally. 

But  how  is  ih«  poor  sch(X)l  to  be  avoided  ?  The  Town  tJui)erintendent  should, 
of  courcie  see  to  it  that  no  one  has  a  license  to  teach  who  has  not  the  requisite 
qualifications,  so  far  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  brandies  required  toln;  taught 
in  our  schools  are  concerned.  Yet  this  is  ra  her  a  delicate  matter.  A  O  »minittee 
wishes  to  engage  a  cheap  teacher,  and  one  is  found  ready  to  undertake  the  School, 
and  the  District  may  think  it  hard  if  a  Superintendent  will  not  permit  her  to 
txy  and  see  what  she  can  do.     In  the  same  .year  X  have  withholden  Qertificatet 
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firom  two  applicants  eng^ed  to  teach  In  the  same  Dietrict — ^the  last  time  with 
some  fear  that  the  District  might  feel  that  I  was  nnwiUin  jif  to  allow  them  to 
employ  the  person  of  their  choice  to  teach  their  children.  But  it  is  not  the  fear 
of  the  District,  usually,  that  keeps  one  Irom  withholding  a  certificate  from  an 
obviously  unqualified  aj^plicant,  but  an  unwillingness  to  seem  even  to  be  unkind 
to  the  person  thus  applying.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  withhold  a  certificate 
from  a  young  gentleman  or  lady  who  applies  for  one,  especially  if,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  School  is  already  engaged.  And  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have 
in  some  cases  given  certificates,  when  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  School  has  con- 
vinced me  that  I  ought  not  to  have  done  it.  I  rejoice  in  the  prospect  that  the 
business  of  examining  and  approving  teachers  is  soon  to  pass  out  of  the  handset 
the  Town  Suijerintendent.  According  to  n  law  of  the  last  session  of  our  Legis- 
lature, the  State  Superintendent,  with  two  practical  teachers  associated  with  him 
in  each  County  for  the  work  in  that  County,  are  constituted  a  Board  of  Examin- 
ers at  each  Teachers'  Institute.  From  this  Board  competent  teachers  can  obtain 
certificates  which  will  be  valid  five  or  fifteen  years,  according  to  scholarship. 
And  after  five  vears  no  person  con  teach  in  the  State  without  the  certified  ap< 

?roval  of  this  ^oard.  This  will  compel  all  who  propose  to  teach  to  attend  the 
'eachers*  Institutes ;  will  tend  to  elevate  the  teachers'  j)rofes6ion  ;  will  secure  a 
higher  grade  of  teachers,  or  rather  will  exclude  those  of  a  lower  grade,  who  have 
managed  heretofore  to  crowd  their  way  into  emx>loyuicnt,  and  is.  in  fact,  a  long 
step  in  the  way  of  improving  and  i)erft'eting  our  School  System. 

As  to  ability  or  tact  to  manage  or  govern  a  School,  this  is  a  matter  which 
neither  the  Town  Superintendent  nor  any  l^ard  of  Examiners  can  ascertain 
much  by  a  simple  examination :  and  if  in  vii<itiug  a  School  the  Superintendent 
finds  that  a  teacher  fails  him,  he  can  ruri'ly  do  anything  to  remedy  the  evil. 
We  may  make  suggestions  to  t'.*ucliers  which  will  be  ot  U8e  as  to  methods  of 
teaching,  and  may  encourage  them  by  our  manifest  appreciation  and  sympathy, 
and  sometimes,  perhaps  may  make  useful  Kuggestlons  as  to  the  general  manage- 
ment of  a  School ;  but  when  a  teacher  fails  of  maintaining  proper  order,  through 
the  want  of  that  respect  and  love  which  should  prompt  the  pui>ils  to  obedience, 
advice  from  a  Superintendent  will  be  oi"  little  use.  In  the  government  of  a 
School,  esi>ecially  where  there  is  a  female  teacher,  the  manifested  cooperation 
and  sympathy  of  the  Prudential  Committee  is  often  of  great  service.  But  a 
Committee  who  would  avoid  a  failure  through  a  term  of  study,  with  all  its  sad 
consequences  to  the  school,  cannot  be  too  careful  about  the  ]M,'rson  whom  they 
employ.  The  incompetent  teacher  once  in  the  school-house,  the  mischiel  is  done. 
The  comx)etent  teacher  secured,  with  the  i>roper  manifestation  of  interest  aud 
6upf>ort  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  and  of  parents,  and  the  Sch(K>l  will  be  a 
success.  Let  a  little  pdins  be  taken  to  start  right.  Tht^  first  aim.  as  it  seems  to 
me,  should  be  to  get  experienced  teachers,  with  who^*e  methods  of  tnttcljing  and 
governing  you  are  well  acquaintetl.  and  who  have  a  well-earned  rei)utation  ;  who 
lovo  their  work  and  are  successful  in  it.  Yet,  as  experiencwl  teachers  leave  the 
calling,  others  must  enter  ai^m  it,  and  there  must  be  a  first  time  in  the  casc>  of 
every  one  who  afterwards  attains  experience, .and  evary  one  knows  that  the 
cr>mpetent  person  often  (h)e8  well  the  tiri*t  time  ;  but  committees  make  a  mistake 
who  put  very  young  ixjrsons  into  this  resmjnFible  service.  This  is  espiicially 
true  in  our  winter  Schools,  where  the  pupils  are  wjniewliat  advanced  in  years, 
and  not  remarkably  advanced  in  their  sense  of  pn^priety  and  good  onler,  and  are 
more  disposed  to  be  **a  law  unto  themselvi'«s,"  than  to  submit  to  any  restraint 
from  any  source — to  place  in  such  a  School  a  girl  of  fiHeen  or  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, is  to  prepare  the  way.  as  it  were,  puriweely  for  disorder  and  disturbance. 
The  employment  of  teachers  too  young — not  perhaps  for  teaching.  l»ut  for  con- 
trolling and  managing  a  School — has  b^en  tli«.*  cause  of  wmie  of  the  failures  of 
the  last  and  of  previous  years. 

In  addition  to  that  interest  in  the  School  on  the  part  of  parents  and  Prudential 
Committees^  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  sympathy  with  the  teacher,  and  o 
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manifest  dispoeition  to  sustain  liim  or  ker  in  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  order 
and  tlie  improvement  of  the  pupils ;  in  addition  to  this  there  is  needed  in  manj 
families  much  more  care  in  securing  the  regular  and  seasonable  attendance  of 
their  children.  Of  our  584  children  of  school  &ge,  only  55  are  reported  as  having 
been  present  every  day  of  the  School  in  their  respective  districts  during  the  year ; 
and  there  are  over  5,(H)0  instances  of  tardiness. 

This  irreg^ularity  of  attendance  and  tardiness  is  a  crying  evil — an  evil  which 
teachers  cannot  correct  without  the  help  of  parents  ;  and  parents,  many  of  them, 
do  not  seem  to  understand  how  great  the  exil  is.  No  school  can  do  much  which 
is  liable  to  be  continually  disturbed  and  distracted  by  tardy  comers,  and  no  schol- 
ar can  do  much  in  connection  with  a  class  who  is  frequently  absent  from  recita- 
tion, and  is  thus  necessarily  left  with  some  lessons  unstudied,  with  some  princi- 
ples not  understood,  and  some  difficulties  unexplained. 

Some  of  our  districts  need  better  accommodations  for  the  comfort,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  convenience,  of  their  children  while  at  School.  The  school  houses  in  the 
Seventh  and  Twelith  Districts  can  hardly  be  made  and  kept  comfortable  in  the 
winter,  and  that  in  the  Thirteenth  District — as  some  of  the  citizens  there  well 
understand — is  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  their  large  and  continually  increaaiiig 
number  of  scholars.  The  Eleventh  District  have  a  good  house,  but  it  was 
allowed  to  get  so  much  out  of  repair  by  broken  windows  and  door,  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  winter's  School,  there  was  too  free  a  circidation  of  air  through 
it  to  have  it  safe  either  for  teachers  or  pupils  to  remain  in  it. 

There  are  some  other  things  wliich  I  meant  to  have  said,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  wise  to  trespass  longer  u])on  your  jmtienco. 

ALDACE  WALKER,  Wallingfonl. 

But  little  improvemeni  has  been  made  in  the  condition  of  our  school  houKes 
since  my  report  of  last  year  :  but  I  think  tliat  our  schools,  as  a  whole,  have  im- 
proved. Several  apt  and  competent  teachers  have  been  employed  the  past  year, 
and  a  little  more  interest  manifested  on  the  part  of  parents  and  Prudential  Com- 
mittees. S.  A.  FISH,  West  Haven. 


The  citizens  of  the  Town  should  insist  on  an  examination  of  their  teachers  as 
rigid  and  extensive  as  the  State  does,  or  their  schools  will  suffer  in  comparison 
with  those  in  other  towns.  It  is  probably  the  experience  of  every  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  that  those  teachers  who  sustain  the  most  thorough  examination  in  all 
the  branches  of  studic^s  taught  in  the  public  Schools,  i)rove  the  most  successful 
and  profitable  to  employ. 

Let  the  citizens  of  every  town  in  the  State  demand  of  their  Superintendents  a 
critical  and  extensive  examination  of  every  candidate  for  teaching,  and  they 
will  generally  find  no  reason  to  complain  that  their  Schools  are  good  for  nothing. 

J.  S.  SPAULDING.  Barre. 


It  seems  to  me  the  chief  difficulty  with  which  wo  have  to  contend  in  bringing 
to  a  higher  standard  our  Common  Schools,  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  Districts 
small,  and  still  smaller.  It  is  evidently  so  in  this  town.  Schools  of  from  five  to 
fifteen  pupils  can  never  become  first-rate  Schools.  The  smallness  of  the  Schools 
and  Districts  brings  many  evils  in  their  train — such  as  want  of  money,  want  of 
conveniences,  want  of  necessaries,  want  of  interest  in  pupils,  teacher,  i)arent8*; 
cheap  teachers,  cheap  board,  cheap  school  houses ;  no  apparatus  and  as  little 
schooling  as  can  be  got  along  with.  And  there  follows  from  this  also,  I  think, 
the  impossibility  of  making  examinations  at  Teachers*  Institutes  take  the  place 
of  that  of  Superintendents  as  at  present.  If  Districts  cannot  obtain  cheap  teach- 
ers, and  about  whom  they  please,  they  will  not  reauire  certificates  from  the 
teacher.    "  We  cannot  pay  so  much  for  schools,"  is  the  cry. 
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Normal  Schools  are  doubtless  an  important  olem(fnt  in  a  complete  scliool  sys 
tem.  Bat  if  teachers  fitted  there  for  their  business  ask  more  pay  for  their  ser- 
▼ices  than  the  mushroom  school  ma'am,  they  will  be  employed  only  in  the  larger 
IHstzicta.  We  toant  competent  teachers  for  elementary  instruction,  and  perhaps, 
if  no  teachers  bat  such  could  be  employed  the  Districts  would  be  compelled  to 
pay  moze,  and  that  would  tend  to  enlarge  the  Districts,  and  to  better  arrange- 
ments generally.  The  fact  now  is,  that  not  one-half  the  teachers  of  this  town 
ooold  pass  a  lawful  examination.  We  are  obliged  to  give  certificates  to  all  who 
apply,  except  to  those  whom  nobody  wants  for  a  teacher,  or  they  will  put  a  man 
in  your  place  who  will.  The  trouble  is,  the  Districts  are  very  small,  Schools 
about  ten  pupils,  little  money,  poor  and  cannot  afford  it.  If  the  people  could  be 
made  to  see  it  for  their  advantage  to  go  a  little  further  to  School :  but  this  gen- 
eration must  die  firs'..  S.  F.  DREW,  Cabot. 


In  reporting  to  you  the  condition  of  our  Schools  for  the  past  year,  I  would  si^ 
that  they  have  been  very  satisfactoiy.  During  the  past  winter,  evening  Scho^ 
were  held  under  my  own  supervision,  assisted  by  the  board  of  teachers,  for 
spelling,  declamation,  and  reading  compositions.  These  Schools  were  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  and  the  average  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  was  75  per 
evening ;  and  much  encouragement  was  giv^i  to  our  enterprise  by  the  citizens, 
by  their  att^^ndance. 

Considerable  discussion  on  the  question  of  Qraded  Schools  has  taken  place, 
and  the  larger  part  of  our  citizens  £avor  the  needed  refoim.  By  such  a  coarse, 
oar  present  number  (14)  might  be  reduced  to  0  or  10  Districts,  thereby  rendering 
oar  several  districts  able  to  have  longer  or  more  terms  of  School  without  add^ 
tional  expense.  MARCUS    IDE,  Calais. 


So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  examination  of  teachers  by  Superintend- 
ents, is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  form,  resulting:  in  no  practical  gooa ;  and  the 
sooner  that  duty  is  removed  from  them  to  fewer  and  safer  hands,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  our  Schools. 

"  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,"  and  the  only  successful  way  of  maintaining  it 
in  School  is  by  adopting  the  good,  old-fashioned.  Puritanic  style  of  whipping. 
If  a  teacher  is  active,  industrious  and  energetic,  and  is  able,  with  the  help  of  the 
"Beach  Seal," — ^the  only  true  antidote  for  repeated  misconduct — to  remain 
"master  of  the  situation."  though  other  qualifications  be  but  ordinary,  he  will 
saooeed.  B.  GOODWIN  East  Montpelier. 

The  School  Registers  of  this  town  furnish  positive  proof  of  the  well  known 
ftct,  that  the  attendance,  deportment,  and  progress  of  the  schools,  correspond 
with  the  number  of  visits,  and  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  the  parents. 

The  Registers,  I  esteem,  as  the  true  comer-stone  of  our  common  school  sys- 
tem, and  without  which  there  could  be  no  correct  basis  of  legislation.  The 
teachers  have  done  their  duty  in  keeping  the  Registers  admirably  well ;  but 
many  of  the  district  clerks  have  failed  to  do  their  part  correctly. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  of  Teachers' 
Institates  and  Annual  Reports,  but  their  reputation  for  good  works  is  establish- 
ed. The  legislation  in  regard  to  boarding  around  I  consider  just ;  but  it  is  eva- 
ded in  so  many  cases,  that  we  need  a  defining  clause  before  we  can  receive  the 
real  practical  benefit  which  it  would  convey.  Greater  thoroughness  in  elemen- 
taiy  instruction  is  the  one  thing  netful.  School  has  attraction  to  the  scholar 
thiU  obtains  a  clear  imderstanding  of  every  item  learned, — for  they  then  have 
something  tangible,  and  know  that  itudy  pay$.  But  without  this  thoroughness, 
their  m^nds  are  left  in  a  sort  of-  a  maze ;  they  are  uneasy,  unhappy,  and  men- 
tally sick ;  and  they  conclude  that  study  don't  pay,  and  they  will  avoid  school 
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if  they  can.  To  surfeit  the  understanding,  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  intel- 
lectual nature, — tlierefore  mental  food  should  bo  prepared  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  may  be  easily  digested. 

The  recent  enactments  providing  for  Normal  Schools,  and  lor  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  at  Institutes,  have  tne  general  approval  of  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion  ;  and  yet  some  who  are  friends  only  to  themselves,  are  ready  to  cry,  heresy. 
But  when  wo  consider  that  every  great  improvement,  and  every  great  dis- 
covery in  scientific  knowledge,  has  borne  the  same  epithet, — and  when  we  re- 
flect upon  the  fact  that  the  world  itself  has  been  dragged  from  the  dark  ages 
through  ihe  same  cliannel — then  may  the  friends  ot  education  glory  in  the 
name  of  heretics. 

IS.  SKINNER,  Marshfield. 


1  consider  the  Registers  of  vital  importance  to  the  improvement  of  literature 
in  common  scliools.  We  have  had  thirteen  schools  in  town  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  winter  terms  of  three  months  each.  The  Registers  have  been  very 
accurately  kept  by  the  tcnchcrs. 

Teachers*  lusitutes  and  Annual  Reports  are  highly  important  for  the  promo- 
tion of  learning.  The  rec«nt  legislation  in  relerenceto  boarding  is  very  proper. 
It  is  now  fitty-tlireo  years  nearly  wnce  I  commenced  teaching  district  schools, 
and  I  can  truly  say  that  during  the  whole  time  I  have  been  well  aware  that  ele- 
mentary instruction  has  been  too  much  neglected.  The  recents  enactment  pro- 
viding for  Normal  Schools  are  very  a]>propriate.  I  don't  think  that  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers  at  Institutes,  who,  if  found  competent  are  to  receive  a  license 
for  five  years,  can  operate  bo  weli  as  the  present  practice,  as  we  have  in  every 
town  one  or  more  men  who  arc  fully  competent  to  make  a  i)ublic  examination 
of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  who  will  use  diligence  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  every  school  in  his  own  town  by  frequent  visits,  constant  watchful- 
ness, friendly  advice  and  instruction  to  every  teacher  under  his  charge. 

STEPHEN  HERRICK,  Middlesex. 


1  am  well  satiHfied  that  two  months  school  in  a  year,  taught  by  competent 
instructors,  would  be  of  more  sen-ice  to  the  youth  of  our  State  than  the  six 
months  usually  taught  by  indifferent  teac'uers.  Six  months  of  routine  recita- 
tions, in  which  the  pupil's  intelligence  is  seldom  if  ever  quickened,  or  in  his 
thoughts  led  away  from  the  books  into  procesBe.^  of  reasoning  upon  the  princi- 
ples from  which  the  books  were  made,  may  leave  the  scholar  with  an  older  in- 
tellect, but  it  will  not  make  him  a  thinking,  reasoning  and  intelligent  being. 
Two  months  instruction,  on  the  other  hand,  under  a  teacher  who  calls  into  ac- 
tivity every  slumbering  faculty  of  the  intellect,  who  sets  the  reason  to  work  to 
understand  processes,  who  never  lifts  the  student  over  the  distance  between 
premises  and  conclusions  but  makes  him  tread  every  inch  of  the  ground  for 
himself,  will  accomplish  what  is  far  better  than  laying  up  text-books  in  the 
memory,  by  arousing  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  compelling  the  scholar  to 
think  and  reason  an'^  work  for  himself.  And  while  I  am  anxious  to  do  no  in- 
justice to  the  teachers  of  our  district  schools  I  apprehend  that  quite  too  many 
of  them  are  no  bott'.T  than  machines  which  might,  perhaps,  hear  lessons,  work 
examples,  ask  the  questions  in  the  books,  and  maintain  respectable  order,  but 
could  never  put  themselves  intellectually  in  contact  with  the  intellects  of  their 
scholars,  or  lead  their  pupils  one  step  when^  the  text-books  did  not  show  the 
way. 

We  make  teaching  altogether  too  little  a  profession,  and  altogether  too  much 
an  employment  to  be  resorted  to  for  a  few  terms  while  one  is  in  the  transition 
state  from  the  school  to  the  real  business  of  liffe.  Few  of  us  would  leave  our 
children  to  the  unskilful  prescriptions  of  a  young  man  or  joxmg  woman  who 
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had  taken  np  the  pra:tice  of  medicine  for  a  few  months  only  as  a  means  of  get* 
tiB^  money  to  use  in  learning  some  other  profeseion.  Careless  as  we  are  in  re- 
spect to  our  health,  we  are  yet  careful  enougli  of  tliat  to  call  in  profeuionnl  phy- 
sidanB  when  we  are  sick.  But  we  every  year  commit  the  training  and  devel- 
opment of  the  minds — ^and  frequently  the  morale — of  our  children  to  teachers 
who  are  quacks,  who  are  teaching  as  a  mere  make-shift,  who  never  feel  nor 
comprehend  the  responsibilities  of  their  position,  and  who  only  resort  to  that 
pOTBuit  for  the  time  being  as  the  easiest  way  ot  earping  money.  If  the  child- 
ren come  out  of  the  hancu  of  such  teachers  without  fatally  wrong  habits  of 
thinking  and  study,  it  is  because  the  mind  like  the  body  has  in  itself  a  power 
of  resisting  unhealthy  and  unnatural  action,  and  asserts  its  natural  d'rection  in 
spite  of  the  mischievous  infiaenc*^  of  f  ilse  instruction.  However  "  the  twig  is 
bent "  its  natural  inclination  will  resist  the  force  pushing  it  from  its  right  lice 
of  growth,  and  in  some  cases  may  prevent  a  fatal  injury.  But  this  renders  it 
none  the  less  important  that  our  educators  should  know  their  business,  that 
thejr  may  be  a  help  and  not  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  minds  of 
their  scholars. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil,  under  our  present  laws,  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
Saperintendents  of  schools.  Unless  a  ))erson  i^as  a  certificate  as  a  teacher, 
wages  for  teaching  cannot  bo  lawfully  collected ;  and  few  persons  will  care  to 
haiard  their  wages  by  teaching  without  a  certificate.  Suiierintendcnts,  then, 
can  greatly  aid  in  giving  our  State  a  higher  grade  of  teachers,  by  insisting 
upon  superior  qualifications  in  those  applying  for  certificates,  ^y  the  institn- 
tion  of  Normal  Sch<M)ls  the  Leginlaturo  has  signified  its  desire  for  a  more  thor- 
ough preparation  for  teaching — a  professional  training  with  particular  reference 
to  the  work  of  instructing  others.  (Undoubtedly  it  is  contemplated,  ultimately, 
to  abolisli  the  office  of  town  Superinteudents ;  or,  if  not  that,  to  tak-^  from  the 
officii  any  power  to  grant  certificates  to  teachers.  But  these  officers  can,  in  the 
meantime,  greatly  advance  the  cause  of  educatitm  by  working  in  the  same  dirc- 
tion ;  and  by  tlio  sevi^rlty  of  their  examination  of  candidates  make  their  office 
what  it  was  designed  to  be,  a  barrier  against  the  evil  of  incomi>etent  teachers, 
of  quacks  in  education  who  do  infinitely  more  hurt  than  good  in  the  school- 
room. I:  is  our  pride  in  Vermonc  that  our  school  rooms  are  open  to  every  child 
in  the  State;  But  let  it  not  be  paid  to  our  shame  that  the  teacher's  dtsk  is 
tlso  open  to  every  one  who  thinks  money  can  bo  earned  more  easily  by  teach- 
hig  than  in  any  other  way.  CIIAS.  W.  WILLAHD,  Montpelier. 


The  Teachers  Institute  held  here  in  January,  had  an  influence  for  good  in 
imparting  new  and  important  ide^s  of  teaching,  and  in  awakening  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  the  work.  The  teacher's  work  is  the  "  nicest  and  most  delicate  to 
which  human  hands  are  put."  The  services  of  the  Institute  are  too  brief,  and 
occor  too  seldom  to  give  teachers  that  thorough,  patient  drilling  which  they 
need  to  enable  them  to  do  their  work,  "  not  clumsily  and  badly,  but  skilfully  and 
well."  This  must  be  done,  if  at  all,  in  our  Nonnal  Schools,  where  they  can 
receive  the  most  careful  training,  by  the  best  masters  of  the  work.  The  edu- 
cational interest  of  the  State  iH|ually  demand  the  Normal  School  and  the  Teach- 
er's Institute — the  Normal  School  to  train  and  qualify  the  teachers;  the  In- 
stitnte  to  educate  the  public  mind  to  employ  thoso  toachers. 

The  friends  of  education  in  Moretown  are  increasing ;  many  are  eetting  tired 
of  foor  and  sixpence  teachers,  and  iK)or  schools,  and  say  they  are  willing  to  pay 
what  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  have  good  schools.  There  is  a  commenda- 
ble moving  in  sclio  ^l-house  building.  Tiiree  or  four  new  houses  have  been 
built  in  town  the  past  year,  and  there  will  probably  be  built  at  least  two  more 
the  coming  year. 

There  has  been  very  little  visiting  of  our  schools  by  parents  the  past  year. 
Teaehen  and  educational  men  the  State  over,  deem  it  of  the  greatest  impor- 
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taiic«  that  i>areuts  do  this.  I  woald  advise  jou  to  visit  occasiooallj  tho  scIiooIb, 
the  place  wliere  your  children,  the  "  home  jewels,"  the  objects  of  your  love  and 
hope,  are  forming  charactors  upon  which  their  future  usefulness  depends.  If 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  teachers  to  whose  care  you  have  entrusted  your  pre- 
cious treasures,  it  will  be  noticed  and  remedied  if  possible.  If  there  is  a  lack  of 
books,  as  is  too  often  tho  case,  you  will  see  the  neci^ssity  for,  and  supply  them, 
and  you  viiU.  also  see  how  advantageous  the  aid  to  bio  derived  from 'outline 
maps,  (i lobes,  &c.,  and  have;,tliem  provided  ;  and  the  ^freatest  of  all  benefits  re- 
sulting from  the  personal  insi)ection  of  the  schools,  will  be  in  providing  a^rainst 
that  great  evil  that  effects  our  schools  more  than  any  other  one  thing- — the  ir- 
regularity  of  attendance  upon  the  part  of  echolare.  It  is  a  living  fact  tliat  those 
scholars  wlio  have  attended  the  schools  this  winter  without  being  (mce  tardy 
or  absent  have  made  greater  progress  in  all  their  studies  than  those  who  have 
been  more  or  less  irregular  in  their  attendance'.  Every  day's  absence  severs 
one  or  more  links  in  the  chain  of  studies,  and  but  a  few  such  breaks  are  neces- 
sary to  destroy  the  scholar's  active  interest  in  the  school,  l^t  the  children  l)e 
punctual  at  school,  and  the  benefit  will  be  in  two  d inactions.  It  will  not  only 
render  the  school  more  perfect,  but  it  will  also  be  lessening  (unless  all  are  alike 
])rompt)  the  school  taxes  which  are  often  the  subject  of  so  much  complaint ;  for 
upon  the  aggregate  attendance  is  the  distribution  of  the  greater  part  of  the  pub- 
lic money  now  made,  and  the  more  days  attendance  a  school  can  have  by  length- 
ening the  term  or  increasing  the  attendance  r)f  scholars,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  public  money  will  tln'v  receivr,  T.  ,1.  DEAvITT,  Moretown, 


By  no  means  should  the  Hegisters  Ix;  abandoned.  They  arc  the  ropes  that 
hoist  up  to  the  sight  of  the  public  the  ore  (jf  our  educational  mines.  Teachers' 
Institutes,  consideretl  in  the  lowest  sc^nse,  ant  grand  social  ri*unlons  of  teachers 
and  others  who  have  our  schools  at  heart.  They  continue,  however,  to  have  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  teachers  and  the  patrons  of  schools.  They  help  preserve 
the  public  luind  from  stagnancy  in  resjiect  to  school  matters.  Annual  Refwrts 
are  heavy  artillery-.  They  would  do  much  more  good  if  more  people  could  be 
got  into  their  range.  *'Fire  away."  Too  much  cannot  be  done  to  make  the 
elementary  instruction  of  our  schools  more  thorough.  Not  one  school  in  five 
but  what  snfters  fi-om  superficial  and  luulty  instruction  in  the  very  rudiments  of 
knowledge. 

The  rwent  «Miuctni<'nts  1  hail  with  pleasure.  Let  the  Nonnal  Schools  bt* 
filletl  at  once  by  all  who  pnii>ose  to  teach  for  any  length  r)f  time.  At  least,  let 
such  enter  u])OU  a  thorough  course  of  study  in  our  first-class  schools,  which  will 
fit  them  lo  pass  the  examination  ot  the  State  S«.'cretary.  L(*t  such  teachers  as 
hav<'  passed  that  examination,  or  are  passing  it,  and  have  Ikh-^u  ai>i>roved — be 
first  in  demand  by  our  Prudential  C'<.»nmiiltees.  Let  the  ))et)plo  be  willing  to 
givr  the  n«'\v  ones  a  fair  trial.  It'  carried  out,  they  must  inevitably  lift  the 
Htamlard  of  our  whorls.  Two  other  things  will  be  likely  to  follow.  The  aver- 
age wages  of  teaeliers  must  ris<'.  They  must  1m»  ])aid  lor  the  enlarged  inluca- 
tion  (leinauiled  ot  them.  And  some  ot  our  small  Districts,  in  view  of  the  higher 
character  and  gn'atrr  cost,  of  a  school,  will  gravitate  toward  the  larg«*r  neigh- 
lK)ring  District,  and  two  small  Districts  contiguous  will  he  more  strongly 
|>rtmipt«'d  to  unite.  The  time  is  coming  when  people  will  see  that  they  can't  ail 
Imvf  a  s<*hof>l  htinsi'  in  tlu'ir  <W>nr-v«rd,  r>r  within  a  few  rods  of  home. 

A.  H.  DASCOMB,  Waitsfield. 


1  believi'  our  schools  an;  slowly  impmving.  Tho  Registers  an^  Injtter  kept, 
though  the  answers  of  District  Clerks  are  not  always  comK»t.  The  teachers 
generally  <lo  tln'ir  part  very  well.     W'v  have  some  ndniirablc  whools,  and  all  of 
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them  (|uit<*  goo<l. 
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I  can  see  great  benefit  from  the  Teachers*  Institute,  and  wish  we  might  have 
them  twice  a  year.  It  seems  to  create  a  greater  interest  in  our  teachers,  whidi 
is  very  necessary  in  our  schools.  The  old  custom  of  boarding  around  is  nearly 
done  away,  and  most  of  the  tax-payers  seem  to  like  the  late  school  law  of  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  our  8chools*u])on  the  (irand  List.  Some  old  JieatU  still 
itand  out.  There  seems  to  bo  lacking,  in  all  of  our  Districts,  interest  among 
parents  to  get  their  children  to  school  in  season,  and  to  keep  them  there. 
Parents  do  not  visit  their  schools  as  tli(*y  would  if  they  had  the  interest  that 
tbejr  ought  to  have. 

lour  Superintcnd(rnt  desires  earnestly  to  express  his  conviction  tlmt  then* 
ought  to  be  an  increased  interest  in  our  C'ommon  Schools. 

1  do  not  think  elementary  instruction  is  thorough  enough,  but  it  is  much 
more  thorough  than  when  our  teachers  were  without  the  advantages  of  the 
Institutes.  I  think  a  new  era  is  not  far  off  in  the  more  thorough  system  of 
teaching.    The  State  Normal  Schools  will  hasten  it. 

JOHN  O.  (iLEASON,  Warren. 


Our  schools  duriuoj  the  year  were  comparatively  good,  though  my  ideal  was 
not  reached.  The  tendency  is  to  secure  too  young  teachers,  the  reasons  being 
that  they  can  be  had  for  less  money,  and  also,  that  good,  first-class  teachers  can 
earn  more  in  doing  something  else.  Teaching  ought  to  become  a  profession  to 
which  competent  teachers  would  givci  their  lives. 

I  tried  to  make  my  examinations  as  rigid  as  possible,  in  view  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, looking  forward  to  tlie  early  introduction  of  the  system  of  written 
examinations,  or  perhaps  a  combination  of  the  written  and  the  oral.  The  usual 
oral  examinations,  occupying  but  an  hour  or  two,  with  a  class  of  teachers,  comes 
very  near  being  a  farce.  Its  whole  tendency  is  to  lower  the  standard  of  qualifi- 
tion — already  too  low.  1  therefore  rejoice  that  the  written  system  is  being 
introduced  at  the  Im^titutcs,  and  trust  that  the  influence  of  Normal  Schools  will 
help  this  matter  along. 

I  found  teachers  >vlio  could  "do  all  the  sums''  in  the  book,  but  could  not  ex- 
plain the  rule  for  dividing  ont^  fraction  by  another.  Others,  with  several  terms 
experience,  had  no  true  knowledge  of  notation.  In  some  schools  I  found  pupils 
half  through  their  arithmetics,  who  could  not  express  a  numl>er  retjuiring  flvu 
or  six  [figures.  In  spelling  I  found  teachers  sadly  deficient.  I  pronounced  a 
number  of  words,  reciuiring  the  teachers  to  write  them,  and  found,  l)y  examin- 
ing their  work,  that  in  many  cases  nijarly  half  were  misspelled.  In  Geography 
I  was  no  less  surprised,  esiMJcially  when  one  teacher  very  gravely  informed  me 
that  the  I.«amoi11e  was  the  largest  river  in  the  I'nited  States.  With  too  many 
there  is  very  litth^  practical  knowlcnlge  of  the  art  of  teaching.  The  Normal 
School  is,  I  tnwt,  the  bt^ginning  of  better  days  for  us  in  this  rtfl]>ect.  T(X)  much 
cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  systeiu  of  Districts.  The  whole  matter 
should  l^elong  to  the  town,  and  the  expenses  paid  out  of  the  town  treasury,  as 
much  so  as  bridges.  For  example,  some  Districts  raise  ten  cents  on  the  dollar, 
others  forty  or  fifty,  and  those  Distriets  where  the  tax  is  lightest  have  the  l)est 
schools. 

We  havi?  a  U-w  jHwr  school  liouses:  and  we  have  too  many  Districts  in  town 
for  the  good  of  our  schools. 

In  DtM5ember  last,  I  sjwnt  Moveral  days  in  visiting  the  Public  Schools  of 
Boston,  for  ther  purpose  of  studying  tlieir  system  and  methods  of  instruction. 
The  Superintendent  directed  me  to  the  Ix^st  scliools,  where  I  found  teachers  of  all 
grades,  and  generally  very  succes»ful.  so  far  as  I  could  learn.  Of  course,  being 
Gr«ded  Schools,  they  could  do  what  our  rural  districts  cannot  do  ;  but  there  is 
no  sense  in  so  many  of  our  schools  Ijeing  no  l.>etter  than  they  are.  I  was  most 
gratified  with  their  results  in  heading  and  (jeography.  Tlie  1>est  reading  1 
have  ever  heard,  was  by  a  elass  of  girls  in  the  IFanco<'k  School,  a  school  com- 
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posed  almost  entirely  of  Irish.  I  was  glad  to  learn  tliat  the  master  was  a  Ver 
mont  man,  as  were  some  in  other  schools.  In  (ieography,  Map  Drawing  and 
Physical  Geography  is  made  the  basis  of  the  whole  study,  and  the  results  are 
highly  satisfactory.  I  was  also  pleased  witii  what  I  siiw  in  Arithmetic— especi- 
ally the  practical  knowledfre  imparted.  The  visit  was,  as  a  whule,  not  only 
very  pleat^ant  to  mo,  but  profitable  also.  Would  it  not  be  a  wise  plan  fur  the 
State  to  agitate  the  question  of  compelling  every  child  to  attend  school  ?  Must 
we  not  take  the  grf)und  that  it  is  right,  as  it  is,  to  press  the  matter  ?  Too  many, 
not  only  among  the  poor,  but  children  of  avaricious  and  wealthy  parents,  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance. 

The  Sui^rintendent's  Report,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  printed  in  this 
town,  though  always  read  at  the  town  mectinjr.  It  the  report  is  worth  any- 
thing, is  it  not  worth  printing?  No  man  is  fit  lor  a  Superintendent  who  cannot 
prepare  a  report  worth  priniiug.  L.  B.  lilBBARD,  Waterbury. 

The  n^cent  ennctment  in  regard  to  teacher's  board  I  think  a  very  good  thing, 
and  I  think  it  ri*ceives  general  approbation  here. 

We  have  hud  pretty  fair  schools  iiere  the  ]>a8t  year.  Where  there  has  been 
a  drai£back,  the  parents  have  been  as  much  at  fault  as  the  teacher — as  in  tardi- 
nert.  In  one  scii(M)l  the  same  teacher  was  kept  through  the  year,  and  that 
school  made  far  greater  progrt*-s  than  either  of  the  others. 

Why  is  it  that  Sui>erintendents  receive  no  better  remuneration  ?  Most  towns 
in  this  vicinity  are  troubled  to  get  Su[)erintendents  for  this  reason.  I  consider 
Teachers'  Institutes  of  great  practical  utility,  as  also  are  Normal  Schrjols.  And 
I  have  noticiKl  at  examinations  that  teachers  ufiener  fail  in  first  principles  than 
elsewhere.  L.  E.  BOWLES,  Athens. 


I  think  our  State  is  movin^;  in  the  right  din^ction  in  establishing  Normal 
Schools  for  the  purix>su  of  giving  a  more  |H?rftH;t  and  thorough  traiuing  to  those 
who  shall  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  teaching.  We  have  teachers 
who  simply  hear  recitations  Irom  the  book,  and  who  never  train  tiieir  pupils. 
They  are  k^atistied  it  the  lessons  are  well  committed,  and  they  never  trouble 
themselves  thoroughly  to  drill  their  scholars  in  the  principles  of  the  branches 
taught.  We  cannot  exp<H;^  thorough  training  ot  schola'*s  from  our  teachers, 
nntil  they  liavc  had  experience  or  knowledge  oif  the  art  of  managing  and  teach- 
ing school. 

I  fiud  in  some  of  our  schools  pupils  using  books,  and  pursuing  studios  beyond 
their  cap.icity  and  proficiency.  It  scholars  were  detained  longer  in  the  elemen- 
tary branches,  and  more  thoroughness  manifested  in  their  instruction,  I  think 
we  should  see  more  imiTovomeiit  and  lesssupeifi'-ial  teaching. 

JOHN  S.  CUTTING,  Brattleboro. 


An  important  step  was  taken  at  the  last  scf'sion  of  the  Legislature,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  btate  Normal  School.  This  airtion  has  special  reference  to 
the  better  qualification  of  teachers  for  their  imix»rtant  work.  The  aim  is  to 
make  teaching  more  a  profession  than  it  has  been.  1  hojM*  it  will  soon  come  to 
that,  ♦hat  not  every  one  can  go  into  our  schools  to  spend  a  summer  or  a  winter 
as  a  teacher,  just  to  gratify  fancy  or  to  secure  a  little  money.  IPa  lady  wiAhefl 
to  be  a  milliner,  ehe  will  go  to  ateacht>r  of  that  art  for  a  suitable  time  as  learner. 
I0  proper  qualification  less  needful  for  those  who  are  to  have  the  care  of  our 
Ck>mmon  Schools? 

The  plan  of  keeping  a  School  Reglriter  in  each  School  has  much  in  its  favor. 
The  lacts  which  these  Registers  reveal  are  some  of  them  very  humiliating. 
Yet  it  is  well  to  have  them  laid  before  us  in  this  authentic  form.  What  can 
have  more  influence  with  parents^  to  make  them  in  earnest  to  secure  the  daily 
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and  constant  attendance  of  their  children,  than  to  know  the  vast  number  in  the 
State,  of  school  s.ge,  that  fail  to  attend  at  all.  Tlie  collecting  and  publishing 
the  facts  on  this  point  is  having  a  prood  induence.  I  think  the  proportionate 
nomberof  absences  and  tardiness  is  annually  diminiRhinf?. 

B  F.  FOSTER,  Dummerston. 


Too  little  attention  is  f  iven  to  principfet,  the  foundation  of  all  science ;  and 
too  much  to  textbooks.  No  one  can  ovi^r-estiniato  the  importance  of  being 
thoroQghlj  versed  in  the  fundamental  triths  upon  which  every  science  is  based; 
onderstand  these,  and  the  ta»k  is  half  pi^rfomicd ;  have  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  these,  and  you  are  continually  in  the  dark.  Teachers  should  understand, 
and  some  do,  that  it  is  not  the  number  of  pages  that  has  been  passed  over  that 
decides  whether  the  school  has  been  RucccBi«ful  or  otherwise. 

Of  Teachers'  Institutes  I  have  a  very  favorable  opinion.  Since  they  were 
first  established  I  have  watched  their  working  and  have  become  convinced  that 
they  are  effecting  ixreat  chang(«  for  the  better  in  the  hcIkmIs  of  this  State. 
Those  teachers  tliat  attend  them  most,  as  a  rule,  are  the  most  thorough  and 
systematic  in  their  course  of  instruction,  dwelling  particularly  upon  elementary 
instniction.  to  the  certain  advantage  of  the  pu]>ils. 

The  majority  of  teachers  are  more  particular  alx>ut  keeping  the  Registers 
than  when  first  introduced.  Vet  some  are  culpal)ly  negligent  now.  U[>on  the 
whole,  1  can  report  gradual  yearly  improvement  in  the  character  and  efficiency 
of  our  schools.  Ono  or  two  during  ih«  ]>resent  year  Wito  models  of  excellence  ;' 
others  were  far  from  what  thev  should  have  beon. 

(JEOKGK  DRESSER.  Grafton. 


Although  something  has  been  dr)ne  in  the  past,  aflfonling  encouragement  and 
hope  foi  tiic  future,  yet,  very  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  before  we  reach 
the  beau  ideal  of  educational  excellence.  In  contemplating  our  educational 
interests,  the  thought  forcibly  strikes  tlje  mind,  at  the  outset,  that  very  much 
depends  upon  the  educator.  The  teacher  exerts  surh  a  contn)llinif  induenco, 
that  it  has  become  a  current  axiom,  that,  at  is  tke  teacher,  so  is  the  rchool.  Hence 
the  standard  ot  qualifications  for  teachers  should  l>e  sufficiently  elevated  to 
Becnro  the  greatest  ]K)S8iblo  etlicit'ncy.  Partially  qualified,  inexix»rienced,  in- 
competent teachers  will  never  raii*e  our  schools  to  the  point  desired.  All 
teacuers  need  a  thorough  pre])aratirm  for  their  responsible  work.  What  an 
apprenticeship  is  to  the  mechanic,  or  the  commercial  college  to  the  merchant,  a 
thorough  training  is  to  the  teacher.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  facilities  for 
acquiring  a  propiration,  we  have  hafl,  for  a  numfwr  of  years  past.  Teachers' 
Institutes,  which  have  l)een  efficient  auxiliaries  in  this  important  work. 

The  Normal  School,  recently  established  by  our  Legislature,  with  provisions 
for  additional  ones,  will  doubtless  be  a  permanent  and  invaluable  institution. 
where  the  necessary  preparation  can  l^e  securiMl :  and  all  teachers,  if  practicable, 
should  avail  themselves  of  its  facilities. 

An  apparent  defect  in  our  methods  of  instruct  ion  is  a  lack  of  thoroughness  in 
teaching  elementary  i»rinciples  and  primary  branches.  It  is  not  enough  tlial 
the  pupil  be  able  parrot -like  to  rejx'at  a  leswm,  or  mechanically  s^'dve  a  problem 
according  to  the  text-book.  He  should  be  familiar  with  first  principles,  their 
application  and  use.  Moreover,  reading,  writing  and  spelling  are  too  often  re- 
garded as  unimportant  branches,  and  the  pui)il  is  hurried  over  them  to  the 
higher  branches,  and  never  returns  to  them,  and  is  ever  after  deficient  in  thest; 
branches  of  so  great  practical  utilitv.  Education  should  l)e eminently  practical — 
preparing  the  farmer  for  the  fiuld,  the  mechanic  for  the  work-shop,  the  merchant 
for  the  counting  room, — in  a  word,  preparing  all  for  their  appro])riate  work. 

ifUBBARD  EASTMAN,  Guilford. 
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I  am  liappj  to  know  that  plain  speaking  one  year  ago  has  been  prodac&ive 
of  some  good  results.  The  interest  has  increased,  and  a  letter  grade  of  teachers 
is  being  demanded  than  has  sometimes  been  employed.  The  schools,  on  the 
whole,  nave  been  very  good  during  the  year.  The  Kegisters  have  been  better 
kept.  More  intercHt  is  manifested  in  visiting  schools,  and  a  decided  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  Annual  Reports.  I  hear  observations  made  about  the 
Secretary's  Reports,  showing  tliat  minds  have  been  influenced.  More  thought 
is  given  to  the  subject  of  scliools  than  has  sometimes  been  the  case.  Those  in 
favor  of  terminating  the  practice  of  boarding  the  teacber  around,  are  gaining, 
and  some  Districts  which  boarded  the  teacher  around  last  year,  have  left  it 
where  the  law  leaves  it  this  year.  But  all  is  not  accomplished  that  we  hope  to 
see  accomplished.  Districts  have  not  yet  come  to  the  point  of  furnishing  books 
of  reference,  glol)es,  or  maps,  which  we  believe  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  our 
schools.  L.  M.  WOODARD,  Halifax. 


You  solicit  remarks  on  many  i)oints ;  on  one  only  will  1  hero  speak— elemen- 
tary instruction.  Here  is  one  of  our  greatest  failures.  The  teacher  does  not 
love  it,  and  the  pupil  passes  over  it  unenlightened.  This  is  all  wrong.  The 
teacher  should  enter  a  Normal  School,  and  there  be  drilled,  till  he  comes  to 
understand  and  love  the  work  of  giving  elementary  instruction :  then  he  may 
go  forth  a  teacher  worthy  the  name.  '   J.  H.  WOOD,  Jamaica. 


One  thing  1  wish  to  state.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  all  largo  schools — in 
the  winter  schools — male  teachers  only  should  bo  employi^d.  More  schools  fail 
for  want  of  management  than  for  lack  of  education.  The  schools  in  town 
generally,  liavo  been  quite  satisfactory.  K.  H.  HOWE,  Londondorry. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  Schools  of  this  town, 
for  the  past  year,  have  been  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  The  teachers  in 
the  several  Districts  have  attended  with  varied  success  to  the  duties  assigned 
them,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  service  rendered  is  regarded  as  an  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  expense  incurred.  In  two  instances,  for  the  winter 
term,  the  Schools  were  taught  by  males,  all  others  by  females.  The  superiority 
of  females  as  teachers  of  the  young  is,  1  believe,  generally  acknowledge. 

I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  liighest  importance  that  thoroughness  in  elementary 
instruction  should  be  the  distinguishing  characteristic  in  all  our  Common  Schools. 
It  is  here  that  the  mass  of  people  receive  all  the  education  they  ever  possess, 
and  the  most  powerful  incentives  exist,  to  bring  our  Common  Schools  to  that 
standard  of  excellence  in  the  highest  degn^e  attainable.  It  were  far  better  that 
our  Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  should  cease  to  exist,  than  that 
the  Common  Schools  should  not  prosix^r.  lA't  its  door  be  closed  for  a  generation, 
and  the  People  would  hardly  l)e  capable  of  self-government.  In  proportion  as 
they  voluntarily  withdraw  their  interest  and  sup]K)rt,  so  far  are  they  compelled 
to  take  an  interest  in  criminal  courts,  jailH  and  i)enitentiaries.  I  lM>lieve  this 
State  has  been  wonderfully  benefited  within  a  comparatively  short  period  by  its 
legislation  in  reference  to  our  Common  School  System  ;  and  I  can  heartily  en- 
dorse its  recent  enactments,  making  provision  for  Normal  Schools,  and  for  the 
public  examination  of  teachers,  (jreat  and  lasting  benefits,  it  sei>ms  to  me,  must 
result.  In  due  time  we  shall  have  a  class  of  teachers  thoroughly  qualified  for 
their  work,  and  who  shall  make  teaching  a  profession.  I  could  give  many  rea- 
sons satisfactor}'  to  my  own  mind,  why  a  public  examination  of  teachers',  con- 
ducted as  the  law  contemplates,  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  present  mode.  1 
think  Town  Snperintpudonts  will  not  oppone  tlie  ]>roA*iHion  rt*lating  to  that  sub- 
ject. 
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There  have  been  many  important  legislative  enactments  within  a  few  years, 
and  if  properly  appreciated  and  enforced,  our  children  and  vouth,  enlightened, 
fitted  and  prepared  for  active  duties  in  the  community,  will  become  instruments 
in  dereloping  and  maintaining  all  that  is  useful  and  honorable  in  life,  blessings 
to  themselves,  and  to  those  who  may  succeed  them. 

JAMES  CRAWFORD,  Putney. 

1  have  read  with  profound  satisfuction  tho  enactnientn  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  Nontial  ScIiooIh.  To  my  mind  there  are  a  great  many  advan- 
tages arising  from  this  course,  if  vigorously  i)ur8U(.Hl.  There  are  at  least  three 
very  prominent  advantagett :  It  adds  an  incomparable  amount  to  the  dignity  of 
our  School  System  :  it  adds  very  largely  to  the  thoronghn  3ss  of  teachers'  edu- 
cation ;  it  will,  if  properly  arranged,  secure  a  greater  amount  of  education  to  the 
people  of  the  State,  with  less  money  than  is  now  expended. 

The  act  relating  to  the  examination  of  teachers  at  Institutes,  meets  also  my 
hearty  approvaL  This  plan.  proi>erIy  execute<l,  must  of  necessity  secure  more 
uniformly  good  teachero,  and  will  obviate  the  very  unpleasant  duty,  (which  the 
Superintendent  has  to  do  (^uite  too  often.)  of  granting  or  refusing  a  certificate  to 
the  "  nephew  or  niece  "  of  some  very  dear  fnend  or  acquaintance  who  happens 
to  be  Prudential  C'onmiittiH).  Success  to  everv  branch  of  the  good  cause  of  edu- 
cation. '        X.  PIERCE,  RockinghanL 


1  think  we  have  made  some  progress  in  the  right  direction  the  past  year. 
There  are  six  Districts  in  town,  in  two  of  which  they  have  erected  new  school 
houses,  and  in  a  third  havu  ])retty  thoroughly  re])aire(I  the  old  one.  I  think  the 
"several  teachers  report  all  our  school  houses  in  good  condition. 

If  I  judge  correctly  there  is  an  increasing  interest  on  the  jmrt  of  parents  and 
guardians  in  the  all-important  work  of  inlucating  the  rising  generation. 

I  think  the  Registers,  faithfully  kept,  do  have  a  disciplinary  influence  upon 
our  Schools. 

As  to  Institutes,  I  have  never  attended  one  ;  but  I  am  satisfied  from  the  idea- 
1  have  of  them,  that  thev  are  exerting  a  vast  amount  of  good. 

M.  A.  KXOWLTON,  Stratton. 


I  have  reiX'atetlly  given  my  opinion  us  strongly  in  favor  of  School  Registers 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  Annual  Reports,  and  f  still  think  that  they  cannot  weU 
be  dispensed  with. 

All  the  legislation  we  iiave  had  with  reference  to  boarding  around  does  not 
yet  mend  the  matter,  fc^ome  Districts  still  persist  in  comiielling  the  teacher  to 
board  around,  and  the  board  Ix'ing  estimated  on  the  Grand  List,  the  evil  is  more 
intolerable  than  formerly.  Unless  there  soon  appears  some  evidence  that  the 
cnstom  will  ere  long  die  a  natural  death,  I  hope  our  legislators  will  kill  it  out- 
right, and  that  speedily. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  recent  enactments  providing  for  Xormal  Schools, 
and  for  the  examination  of  teachers  at  Institutes.  Then*-  now  appears  a  prospect 
of  a  supply  of  teachers  better  fitttsd  ior  their  callinc  :  also  some  reason  for  hope 
that  school  officials  will  hereafter  work  together  hannoniously  for  the  good  of 
the  Schools. 

I  think  there  is  great  lack  of  thoroughni^ss  in  elementary  instruction  in  our 
Schools,  though  there  has  bet»n  much  improvement  made  in  this  respect  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  Reading  is  neglected  or  poorly  taught.  Many  of  our 
teachers,  though  good  readers  themselves,  do  not  know  how  to  instruct  in  that 
branch,  so  classes  are  many  times  allowed  to  take  their  own  course,  and  the 
consequence  is  they  are  often  found  selecting  pieces  and  reading  for  their  own 
entertainment,  rather  than  with  a  view  to  their  best  improvement ;  and  some 
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are  fonnd  in  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  Reader,  who  more  properly  belong  in  the  Second 
or  Third.  Pcnmanhliip,  too,  does  not  receive  the  attention  its  illative  import- 
anoe  demands.  Some  system  should  be  adopted,  and  the  copy-books  of  that 
system  only  used.  I  think  our  teachers  should  be  able  to  pass  a  thorough  exam- 
ination  as  to  their  ki  owled^e  of  the  principles  and  best  method  of  teaching: 
Penmanship.  Some  of  our  Schools  adopt  the  custom  that  prevails  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  keep  but  five  days  \xir  week,  and  I  think  it  an  im])rovement  upon  the 
old  plan.  '  E.  O.  LEE,  Vernon. 


Public  Examinations  do  not  scorn  to  be  of  much  account  here.  I  had  but  two 
teachers  at  mine ;  and  it  did  not  please  me.  Let  ^ven  days  be  established  by 
law  for  every  teacher  to  \ye  examined,  and  then  all  teachers  would  know  the  time. 

I  think  that  the  recent  law  for  the  examination  of  teachers  at  Institutes  will 
leave  us  minus  of  teachers  in  the  State.  If  they  will  not  come  out  to  the  public 
examinations  of  SuperintendentH.  they  will  not  come  out  for  examination  at  In- 
stitutes. '  A.  F.  BLISS.  Wardsboro*. 


A  few  men  arc  ^rowin;2f  rich  in  this  town  and  adding  farm  to  farm  until  some 
of  the  Districts  are  without  families.  If  this  process  goes  on  for  a  few  years 
longer,  some  of  the  District  must  be  abandoned,  and  our  Common  School 
SysU'm  must  yield  to  the  Southern  Plantation  System.  Is  there  no  way 
to  change  the  course  of  things?  The  proiHjrty  made  out  of  the  soil  ought 
to  be  invested  so  as  not  to  curse  it.  As  it  is.  some  of  our  once  flourishing 
Districts  are  barren  sheep  pastures,  surrounded  by  brush  fenc<»,  and  the  01*11- 
ers  seem  to  think  they  were  sent  into  the  world  to  curst?  the  earth,  and  the  more 
of  it  they  can  get  to  turn  into  bush  and'briar  fi.?lds,  the  Ixitor.  T bis  avaricious, 
wicked,  process  is  undermining  our  Schools,  our  morals,  our  r?ligion.  Degen- 
eracy api)ear8  in  every  thing.  The  housi^s,  barns,  fences,  men,  and  women  look 
shabby  and  comfortless.  Vfrv  soon  tlio  *'  coat  of  arms  "  for  every  family  will 
be  the  muck-rake.  "  A.  STEVENS,  Westminster. 


I  have  found  that  tardine.ss  aud  irregulaiity  in  attendance  are  two  great  evil^ 
with  which  teachers  have  to  contend.  The  hearty  cooixTation  of  ])arents  with 
the  teachers  is  needed  in  this  direction,  that  these  practices  may  be  eradicated. 
In  regard  to  our  houses,  the  most  ot  them  are  comfortable  and  quite  well  arran- 
ged ;  in  fact  only  four  are  really  unfit  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  appro- 
priated. One  Very  fine  building  has  been  erected  during  the  last  year.  But  I 
am  sorry  to  add  tlnvt  al'  ai*e  sjully  destitute  of  school  apparatus.  With  one  ex- 
ception, there  is  not  a  single  sciiuol  house  in  town  in  which,  either  an  out-line 
map,  globe,  dictionary,  clock  or  thennonieter  can  be  found.  I  trust  that  our 
people  will  exhibit  the  good  sense  to  procure  these  very 'im]»ort ant  heliw  ere 
many  years.  We  cannot  overestimate  the  value  of  the  School  Register ;  and  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  teacheis  improve  in  keepini^  the  same,  and  District 
Clerks  dip|jluy  more  and  m-jre  intelligence  in  making  iiutir  returns. 

Im^Mrtaut  help  in  the  cau>(i  of  etiucation  has  been  derived  from  the  Institutes 
aud  Associations  held  in  the  dillerent  counties.  Such  teachers  as  have  attend«.xl 
these  gatlu'rini^,  havr  gained  a  nmnr  a  lequate  view  ol  the  dignity  of  their  voca- 
tion, and  ot  the  need  or  ])r.>pi'r  pre] )a ration  lor  the?  right  discharge  their  obliga- 
tions. On  the  wln»le,  1  think  the  c<»ndition  of  the  fc^hcn.ls  in  Wilmington  fur- 
nishes some  grtmnd  for  encouragement.  Sevenil  Prudential  CommittiH.'S  have 
evcQ  visited  their  Scliools  duriu!^  tlie  year,  and  the  names  of  st^veral  parents  u'so 
apiH^ar  in  the  record  ;  who  will  say  that  these  are  not  good  indications?  But 
there  is  needed  a  ycneral  interest — a  waking  up  \i\nm  the  great  and  glorious 
cause  of  edacatiou,  before  our  bcIkxjIs  will  come  up  to  a  standard  such  vs  they 
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■honld  maintain.     I  tnaly  believe  that  the  recent  legislation  of  oar  State  will 
do  much  towards  the  accomplisliment  of  this  end. 

It  is  true  that  good  schools,  p^ood  houses,  proper  apparatus  cost  money ;  but  to 
what  purpose  can  labor  and  money  be  applied,  to  yield  an  increase  more  lasting 
and  valuable,  than  to  properly  fit  the  rihiojif  generation  to  di8char£:e  the  respon- 
nbilities  ot  li:e.  Let  the  children  of  our  Cum mon  wealth  have  all  the  advantages 
in  acquirinff  iliat  which  will  cause  them  to  bu  honon^d  and  respected  wherever 
they  may  be  situated;  that  wliicli  is  more  valuable  than  a  few  dollars,  and 
which  no  man  can  take  irom  them.  Then  let  it  be  our  constant  concern  to 
cherish  and  improve  our  Common  Schools.       C.  M.  RUSSELL,  Wilmington. 


I  have  lonfiT  thought  that  the  one  great  need  of  our  State  was  Normal 
Schools,  and  am  heartily  glad  that  we  have  them  at  last. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  lack  of  thoroughncps  in  elementary-  instruction,  bat 
think  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  parents,  who  judge  of  the  progress  of  their 
children  by  the  number  of  books  gone  over  rather  than  bv  their  real  attain- 
ments. I  am  sure  we  ought  to  have  a  better  way  for  examining  teachers  tlian 
the  present  mode,  and  I  hope  the  recent  enactment  will  prove  to  be  one. 

ASAIIEL  UPHAM,  Windliam. 


The  Registers  I  consider  a  valuable  part  of  our  pnisent  school  system,  serv- 
ing as  they  do  to  collect  a  fund  of  valuable  information  and  exerting  a  direct 
influence  in  the  schools.  They  have  been  as  a  general  thing  well  aept  and  re- 
turned in  due  time. 

'J'he  Teacher's  Institutes  are  doing  much  for  our  schools.  No  teacher  can 
afiiird  to  lose  them.  The  teachers  in  this  town  attended  and  have  adopted 
aome  of  the  hints  and  suggestions  there  given,  much  to  the  improvement  of 
their  schools. 

The  Annual  Reports  furnish  much  valuable  information  and  are  doing  a  good 
work       I  wish  they  might  be  more  extensivi-ly  read. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  enactment  terminating  the  practice  of  boarding  around. 
The  practice  of  selling  the  l)oard  at  auction  is  nearly  hs  bad  as,  in  many  cases, 
the  teacher  is  sent  to  five  or  six  diflerent  places  during  the  term.  1  think  it 
ought  lo  be  left  with  the  committee  to  procure  the  boarding  place. 

I  have  been  very  much  impresse*!  during  the  past  year  with  the  necessity 
of  some  special  training  of  those  who  teach,  for  th'Mr  work.  One  great  defici- 
ency in  our  schools  is  a  want  of  thoroughness  in  teaching,  and  this  want  is 
attributed,  in  many  cases,  to  a  lack  of  the  projter  means  for  a  thorough  course 
of  instruction, 

The  Normal  Schools  will  in  a  measure  supply  the  wnnt,  and  we  shall  have 
more  teachers  thoroui^hly  (jualifijd.  The  examinations  of  the  Institutes  will 
raise  the  standard  of  (iualifi:MLtious,  and  improvements  in  the  schools  will  follow 
the  impK)vement  of  the  timelier.  II.  Y.  PARKER,  Andover. 


While  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  schools,  in  the  aggregate,  have  made 
fair  progress.  I  regn^t  to  say  that  there  have  been  nome  exceptions  and  partial 
failures  in  some  term>».  which,  I  think,  migh:  rea-lily  be  traced  to  their  legiti- 
mate causes;  and  without  recurring  to  others.  I  cjinnot  forbear  allu^ii  ng  to  one  of 

these, the  insufficiency  of  some  of  the    teachers    who  have  partially   failed 

to  keep  a  desirable  t:clifX)l  fn)m  a  want  of  tliMt  Ihoroujh,  fundament'd  training 
and  culture  so  necv^ssary  to  siica'saful  teaching,  and  which  our  Normal  Schouls 
are  supplying,  and,  I  believe,  are  destinfMl  to  fully  meet. 

It  has  btHjn  the  good  fortune  of  several  districts  in  town,  the  past  year,  to  ob- 
tiun  teachers  who  had  received  thorough   rudlmental   training  at  the  Orange 
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County  Normal  School,  who  showod  at  esaiuination  and  in  the  school-room, 
that  they  had  mastered  those  branches  wliich  the  saccessfal  teacher  must  frilly 
understand,  and  also  the  way  to  impart  their  knowledge  to  others. 

And  it  is  prratifyiug  to  think  tliat  we  have  an  Institution  among  U8  so  well 
adapted  to  fit  teachers  for  their  noble  and  responsible  work.  A  system  of  Nor- 
mal School  traininj^  to  secure  this  end,  has  lonp^  been  a  desideration.  It  can- 
not fail,  if  ])roperly  supported,  in  connection  with  our  teacher's  Institutes,  of  ac- 
complishing a  ^reat  work  in  improving  our  schools,  through  the  labors  of  more 
thoroughly  (jualified  teachers.  Perhaps  no  better  recommendation  can  acconi- 
l)any*a  teacher  than  a  certificate  that  he  has  graduated  from  one  of  these  insti- 
tutions. The  subject  of  reading  is  too  much  neglected,  and  too  imperfectlv 
understood  in  our  Schools.  The  habit  of  reading  mechanically  over  a  stated 
number  of  pages  at  each  recitation,  without  giving  pro]>er  care  to  the  style  of 
execution — producing  a  dutl,  listless,  unmeaning  exercise,  inpt<.»ad  of  compre- 
hending and  rendering  the  meaning  of  the  author,  is  a  lamentable  defcKrt  in  the 
commonly  adopted  system  of  t<'a<'hing  the  invaluable  art  oi good  reading^  which 
nearly  all  mav  ac(iuire,  but  ho  fow  really  possess.  The  success  of  the  scholar 
depends  very  largely  upon  th<'  teacher  in  this  dej>artment  of  learning.  A  teacher 
who  is  a  dull,  mechanical  r<'ader  himself,  will  Vx'  surprised  to  find  how  apt  his 
pupils  arc  in  imitating  and  adopting  his  style. 

As  will  b(^  seen  from  the  foregoing  statistics,  one-half  of  the  teachers  employ«»<l 
in  town  have  b«'en  recjuired  by  the  old  barbarous  custom,  to  board  around.  Tin* 
practice  is  a  bad  one,  and  is  justly  regarded  with  disapproval  by  all  who  have 
investigated  the  subject  properly,  and  have  the  best  interests  of  the  cause*  of 
education  at  li.art.  '  M.  J.  (HLMAN,  Bethel. 


I  think  the  Normal  Schools,  and  the  examination  of  teachers  at  the  Institutes,  will 
wcrk  improvement  both  to  teachers  and  Schools,  inasmuch  as  it  will  necessitate  the 
qualification  of  teachers,  and,  by  diminishing  their  number,  increase  the  compensa- 
tion. The  wages  now  given  teachers  in  this  town  will  not  warrant  any  large  expense 
in  qualifying.  GEO.  E.  SMITH.  Bridgewater. 


I  think  our  schools  have  been  far  beyond  what  could  be  expected  for  what  they 
have  cost. 

The  object  in  selecting  a  teacher  too  often  is,  who  will  teach  the  cheapest?  and 
when  a  cheap  teacher  is  procured,  they  are  too  often  left  with  but  little  or  no  atten- 
tion by  the  District 

Our  Registers  arc,  I  think,  very  good,  if  they  could  be  always  kept  accurately. 

The  plan  of  Institutes  is  excellent  where  there  is  no  Normal  School;  and  teachers 
should  be  obligefi  to  attend,  and  be  examined  by  a  Board  at  the  Institute,  and  those 
who  fall  below  a  certain  standard  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  teach 

I  enjoyed  the  Institute  so  well  at  Chester,  that  I  followed  the  Secretary  to  Bellows 
Falls. 

As  for  the  "boar<ling  around''  system,  I  have  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  relic  of 
barbarism,  not  to  be  tolerated.  C.  0.  GURB,  Chester. 


I  regard  the  School  Register  as  a  most  important  wheel  in  the  machinery  of  our 
Common  Schools — it  is  a  sort  of  dial-plate  that  tells  us  each  year  just  where  we  are; 
marks  our  progress,  or  shows  the  want  of  it.  I  find  that  in  spite  of  the  clear  and 
full  directions  given  to  teachers  and  district  clerks,  questions  are  misunderstood, 
and  erroneous  answers  given. 

I  heartily  rejoice  in  the  movement  to  establish  Normal  Schools.  If  rightly  con- 
ducted they  will  do  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching. 

While  our  Common  Schools  are  accomplishing  great  good,  they  are  far  from  being 
what  they  might  be  were  a  deeper  and  more  general  interest  tiUten  in  them.    8q  long 
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ai  we  hMift  miienble  school  liooses,  small  Districts  and  low  wages,  what  else  can  we 
apoot  than  comparativelj  poor  schools  and  inferior  teaching  7  When  oar  present 
^jstem  shall  ^yc  place  to  larger  Districts — to  good,  conYenient,  tasty  and  well  fiuv 
niahed  school  houses,  and  to  wages  better  proportioned  to  the  duties  and  responubili- 
tin  of  teachers — then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  millenninm  of  Common  Schoda 
begin.  J.  W.  KINSBURY,  Hartibid. 


I  think  the  School  Begiaters  are  an  agency  which  could  now  poorly  be  dispensed 
with.    Th^  are  a  ^stematio  help  to  District,  town  and  State. 

My  experience  with  the  schools  coufirms  me  in  my  opinion  of  the  yery  great  im- 
portance of  thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction.  The  lack  of  it,  as  witnessed 
both  in  degree  of  qualification  and  the  practice  of  teachers,  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so 
apparent  as  is  the  absurdity  of  undertaking  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  without 
a  knowledge  of  its  aJphabet,  but  it  is  at  least  like  building  a  house  upon  the  sand. 

There  needs  to  be  a  higher  standard  of  qualifications  of  teachers  than  Superintend- 
ents are  able  to  eecure;  and  on  this  account,  particularly,  I  think  that  the  recent  legis- 
lation  concerning  Normal  Schools,  and  the  proposed  change  in  the  mode  of  examin- 
ing teachers  is  decidedly  a  step  in  advance.  Tlio  law  which  places  the  board  of  the 
teacher  upon  the  Grand  List,  has  undoubtedly  had  a  good  effect  in  breaking  up,  in  a 
great  mfttsure,  the  evil  of  boarding  around,  to  judge  from  the  reports  of  Superin- 
tendents throughout  the  State.  But  in  that  regard,  this  town  is  much  **behiud  the 
times.*'  With  the  exception  of  two  School  Districts,  the  system  of  "boarding 
around'*  still  prevails  in  town,  the  number  of  boarding  places,  of  course,  being  in- 
creased by  the  change  in  the  law. 

In  my  town  report  for  the  present  year,  I  called  special  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  urged  a  removal  of  the  system,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  which  I  was  capable. 
Whether  any  gocd  result  will  come  of  it  remains  to  be  seen. 

CHAS.  W.  CLARK,  Hartland. 


I  n;joice  in  the  recent  legislation  providing  for  Normal  Schools,  uod  for  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers  at  Institutes.  I  hope  that  the  standard  of  qualification  of  teachers 
for  their  work  will  be  much  elevated  when  these  laws  shall  come  into  practical  opera- 
tion. And  not  only  this,  but  I  rejoice  at  any  modification  of  the  present  system  of 
School  Snperintendency.  At  present  the  office  of  Schoc^l  Superintendent  is  one  of 
the  most  laborious  and  thankless  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  citizens  of  this  State 
to  bestow  upon  a  fellow-citizen.  The  pay  allowed  him  for  his  services  is  wholly 
inadequate,  and  such  a  pittance  us  is  net  offered  for  any  other  puplic  service,  unless 
it  be  that  of  a  juryman  in  our  Civil  Courts.  Think  of  a  man  tiaveling  eight  or  nine 
milf  s  over  our  Vermont  hillH  to  visit  a  school,  and  payiog  for  his  horse  twenty  cents 
a  mile,  and  receiving  for  bis  services  one  dollar  !  It  surely  mast  have  been  supposed 
by  onr  legislators  that  there  was  at  least  one  man  in  every  town  with  nothing  to  do 
tor  himself  or  horse,  to  whom  time  was  a  burden  on  his  hands,  which  he  would 
gUdiy  remove  for  the  compensation  of  one  dollar  per  day  for  self  and  team.  My 
own  bill,  which  the  law  allows  for  my  services  the  paHt  year  is,  as  you  will  eee,  B*20, 
If  there  is  another  man  in  this  town  who  has  done  as  much  for  so  small  p.iy,  I  am 
sorry  for  him.  In  fact,  in  many  towns  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  man  to  accept  the 
office  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  compensation.  True,  the  Legislature  has 
passed  an  act  allowing  towns  to  make  School  Superintendents  such  compeo^tion  oa 
they  may  deem  just.  But  the  towns  will  not  do  it.  I  know  of  but  one  town  in  this 
vicinity  which  dojs  it,  and  in  that  town  they  are  obliged  to  do  it,  because  they  cannot 
get  a  man  to  take  the  position  without  it.  In  short,  the  Superintendency,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  is  regarded  as  an  unnecessary  piece  of  machinery,  and  it  would 
be  eaaer  in  many  towns  to  get  a  vott  to  dispense  with  a  School  Superintendent  alto- 
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getber  (did  the  law  allow  it,)  tban  to  get  a  Tote  to  pay  bim  anything  from  the  town 
trOABury.  I  fully  Agree  with  the  feeliog  espreaeed  by  8.  U.  Whiting,  8aperinteDde«C 
of  Colchester,  in  your  report  of  liist  year,  that  the  law  oompelliog  Gtaperiotendenia  to 
collect  a  ptirt  of  their  piitance  from  teachers  for  private  ezAminationa,  abookl  be 
miNUAid.  Ir  I  hive  ever  felt  mean,  it  has  l)een  when  I  demanded  fifty  oenti  of  a 
]ni\y  for  a  privnte  examination.  In  short,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  of  Towa 
Su(M  riiit  n<leiit8  ot  Common  Suhools  Should  receive  again  the  attention  of  oar  L^gia- 
latuie,  iind  that  the  cffice  should  be  pl'ice-I  upon  a  more  satisfactory  compensatiOB 
basis,  so  that  a  mnn  can  have  the  feelings  of  a  man  in  diiThargini;  its  datiea,  or  that 
it  khouU  be  discontinued  altogether.  C.  H.  RICHARDSON,  RMdisg. 


In  A  mnjnrity  of  the  Districts,  the  law  raising  the  teaoher*s  board  npon  the  Grand 
List,  h'is  iis  t-pplicHtion  in  requiring  the  te-icher  to  board  lor  a  time  with  each  Ikmily 
in  ihe  District.  'J  his  is  higtily  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  both  teaohen  and 
schiMiU. 

The  recent  net  of  the  Legis'ature,  constitating  a  Normal  School  at  Randolph,  Is  a 
movfmeiit  in  the  right  direction.  A  school  of  the  kind  is  greatly  needed,  and,  if 
pitnmizeil  as  it  shoold  be,  cunuot  fail  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  cause  of  edooatiuB 
in  this  State.  A.  L.  PRATT,  Rochester. 


In  regard  to  the  examination  of  teachers  at  Inftitutes  only,  as  far  as  I  have  heard 
an  ezprts^ioD,  it  does  uot  receive  favor.  With  mtoy  teachers  it  will  be  attended  with 
inconvenience  and  unnecessary  expense;  and  we  Ui\  to  see  any  special  advanttge. 
The  liiw  provides  for  only  one  examination  in  a  county  for  the  year,  and  after  fife 
\  eirs  from  the  p  lesage  of  the  act,  no  one  wiP  he  allowed  to  teach  without  a  certificata 
frorr  the  board  constituted  in  connection  with  the  Institute.  It  will  do  away  with  the 
office  of  Superintendent,  for  if  he  cannot  give  a  certificate,  of  course  he  car  not  re- 
voke it,  and  however  deficient  a  teacher  may  be  in  go/erning  a  school,  there  Is  no 
remedy,  except  wita  the  PruUeutial  Committees.      M.  C.  U£ND£RSON,  RoyaltoD. 


Bping  fir  years  an  Inspector  of  the  School  Registers.  I  find  them  more  correct  and 
better  kept  from  year  to  year.  I  am  persuided  that  they  are  exerting  a  meet  bene- 
ficial influence  in  our  schools.  As  to  Teachers*  Institutes  one  thing  can  be  said  m 
their  behalt.  Our  most  efficient  V  achers  are  among  those  who  have  attended  apon 
the  Institutes.  The  peop  e  appear  to  take  a  deep  and  growing  interest  in  the  Annual 
Reports.  Tliey  arc  awakening  tbe  attention  of  old  and  young.  I  am  likewise  very 
mu^rh  in  favor  of  the  recent  enactment  in  rei;:ard  to  the  establish m  nt  of  Norma] 
Schools  in  this  State.  They  are  an  agency  much  needed  in  the  cause  of  edacation. 
So  also,  1  most  heartily  concur  in  the  mode  for  the  examination  ot  teachen  at  Insti- 
tu'es,  and  in  gnii.ting  thotiC  who  are  truly  qualified,  certificates  for  years.  This 
gives  I  lie  power  of  npprobating  the  teachers  in  ou"  Common  Schools  where  it  most 
p  -operly  bcionga.  while  it  will  be  the  mettus  of  excluding  some  bold  pretenders  who 
are  not  to  well  qualified  to  instruct  the  rising  generation 

rUlLETUS   CLARK,  Sharon. 


The  School  Registers  have  been  more  carefully  and  accurately  kept  by  the  tesohers, 
an  I  the  que*'tions  to  ("leck^  more  fully  answered  than  last  year,  and  I  belieTs  this  re- 
turn quite  relial)  e.  In  addition  to  the  sutistical  information  obtaiiAd,  I  regard  the 
Registers  as  an  indispensable  government  agent    Most  children  dislike  to  hsrs  their 
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deportment  recorded  with  a  miDus  sign.  Many  of  uur  teachers  need  to  be  taught 
how  to  tCAch.  The  fiuit  is  patent,  that  there  is  a  lamentable  deficieocy  in  the  art  of 
imparting  elementary  instruction.  Sotzic  of  our  teachers  are  competent,  but  many 
have  never  attended  a  single  term  of  the  Teachers'  lostitute,  those  nurserifs  oif 
good  schools,  which  have  never  ftiiled  to  make  a  p:ood  teacher  better.  The  establish- 
ment of  Normal  Schools  will  help  to  give  teachers  the  right  kind  of  instruction,  and 
cannot  £ul  of  being  very  beneficial  in  training  them  for  their  calling.  No  other  art 
18  supposed  to  come  by  intuition,  and  teaching  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  teacher  has  n  given  amount  of  learning,  and  is  able  to  hear 
lesions  and  correct  the  pupil  when  a  wrong  answer  is  given;  he  should  understand 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  be  able  to  give  lessons  as  well  as  hear  them. 

I  see  no  objection  to  the  examination  of  teachers  :it  the  Teachers*  Institutes,  and  it 
will  be  much  more  convenient  for  them  to  have  a  long  license  than  to  be  compelled  to 
have  their  certificates  renewed  so  frequently.  It  secus  quite  an  unnecessary  precau- 
tion, to  require  teachers  of  undoubted  ability  and  estublbhed  reputation  to  renew  their 
licenses  annually. 

Statistics  show  little  advance  upon  lost  year,  yet  our  schools  arc  comparatively 
prosperous.  The  town  is  liberal,  voting  extra  pay  to  their  Superintendent,  and  Dis- 
tricts pay  better  wages  to  teachers. 

The  school  houses  are  mostly  in  good  coDditlon,  nn'l  but  few  of  the  schools  have  had 
any  serious  in'ermption.  JAMES  R.  WALKER,  Springfield. 


Though  the  Registers  are  better  kept  than  foriut-rly,  still  district  clerks  need  to 
give  more  careful  attention  to  the  making  of  their  returns.  And  especially  we  need 
a  more  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  our  schools  among  all  the  people.  Parents 
need  to  co-operate  more  heartily  with  teachers  for  the  government  of  their  children. 
Prudential  Committees  should  find  time  to  visit  the  schools  and  know  whether  they 
are  being  well  served  or  imposed  upon;  and  the  whole  comniurlty  need  to  be  awaken- 
ed to  the  importance  of  obtainirg  the  very  best  of  te:iciicrs  at  any  cost. 

If  our  free  school  system  is  the  nursery  of  our  free  Institutions  and  the  safeguard 
of  our  liberties  (as  we' most  earnestly  believe;,  then  every  person  should  be  awake  to 
the  importance  of  fostering  and  improving  the  ptncrnl  condition  of  our  free  schools. 
People  should  not  grudge  a  little  money  for  the  best  books,  or  a  few  cents  in  the  per 
diem  of  their  teacher,  but  their  motto  should  be,  **  give  us  the  best  of  schools  and  at 
anv  cost,  and  we  will  pay  for  them  most  cheerfully. 

*  M.VRK  POWERS.  Stockbridge. 


A  large  amount  of  money  is  espen  led  in  ciich  town  throughout  the  State,  but  mon- 
ey alone  will  not  secure  to  us  the  benefits  we  so  much  nee<l,  without  the  aid  of 
pnrents.  When  we  have  that  aid,  with  earnest  and  efficient  teacher?,  the  value  of  our 
schools  will  be  mor^  than  doubled.  An  encouraging:  wortl  to  a  teacher,  or  even  an 
approving  look,  a  visit  from  a  parent,  instil  new  lifi  into  a  teacher,  and  he  will  the 
better  discharge  his  duties. 

By  examining  the  Registers  wo  find  many  ab-ent  sind  tanly  marks,  one  of  the 
great  drawbacks  to  our  schools.  Mho  can  regulate  this?  The  partnls.  It  is  a 
great  annovancc  to  a  tCAchcr  to  hive  scholars cMiiin-.^  in  after  school  has  commenced, 
and  especiallv  if  a  class  is  reciting'.  Then  let  the  parents  see  to  it  that  the  children 
are  in  season*  and  as  ivgular  as  iHot-iblc.  There  arc  in  all  our  schools  more  classes 
than  are  necessary.  I  have  thought  that  if  a  committee  in  town  of  two  or  more, 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  s»iy  whf»t  books  might  Imj  used  by  each  scholar  (ascer- 
tained b^  an  examjndtion),  weie  chosen,  it  might   help  to  save  the  teacher  much 
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trouble  (for  some  are  8h<«mefu11j  treated  if  they  class  scholarti  as  th^  should  be)  and 
the  iiuiiiber  ofcltsses  would  iilso  be  reduced. 

I  have  hrid  the  privilege  of  attending  several  Teacher*8  Ins'itutes,  and  consider 
them  of  great  benefit  to  tetichers  as  well  us  parents.  Oar  school  Jaws  are  Tery  excel- 
lent, but  all  that  is  now  needed  is  to  have  them  prioticed  Hcoor  ling  to  the  spirit  and 
letter.  G EORQE  H.  P£.iN ,  Weatherafield. 


The  schools  in  town  have  been  asu.illy  prosperousi,  with  perhaps  the  best  attend- 
ance of  pupils  that  we  have  experienced  in  sevenl  yeirs.  The  amount  ex];>ended  fbr 
&chool8hiis  been  cqu'illy  large  ;  yet  no  effort  has  been  made  by  the  districts  to  baTe 
more  comfortable  school  hou'-es,  and  atteudant  means  of  ins' ruction. 

Theieisa  want  of  thorough  element^iry  instruction  in  the  schools  of  this  town. 
I^'ith  a  few  exceptions  teachers  have  failed  in  this  pirticuUr,  and  as  a  oonsrquenct 
poor  instruction  rendered.  M.  0.  EDMUNDS,  Weston. 


This  reigion  of  country  i;)  not  advancing  in  inte^h'gent  interest  in  common  schools  as 
most  sectiuiis  ot  the  State  are  doing.  If  you  will  lay  out  fpecial  work  upon  this  tici- 
nity,  in  the  way  of  a  Tenchern*  Institute,  and  Lectures,  I  think  the  work  would  te^l 
favorably  upon  the  schools.  Mo^t  of  the  teachers  in  the  ountry  schools  have  never 
BtteuditJ  an  Institute.  Our  village  teachers  have  h  id  that  a>lvan'ajre.  I  assure  yon 
of  my  pers'^iial  co('iperatiun  in  any  movement  such  as  I  ha\e  suggested  abo^e,  which 
you  muy  make. 

Our  village  schools  are  well  instructed,  by  experienced  tciichers,  who  are  employed 
yeir  after  year.  These  schools  are  successful.  Our  country  schools  are  poorly 
taught  by  incompetent  teicners,  in  most  instances,  iihoare  usually  changed  every 
term.     Most  of  our  districts  boaril  their  teachers  at  one  place. 

The  plan  for  Normal  Schools,  nn  I  examinations  at  Institutes  seems  to  me'a  wise 
one,  and  >  sh  II  expect  a  decided  improvement  in  our  teachers  in  consequence  t  it. 
Our  village  schools  are  Graded  Schools,  snd  there  hss  been  a  marked  improvement 
inreppcot  to  the  systematic  arrangement  ot  studies',  and  the  cleir  line  of  distinction 
between  the  studies  puisutd  in  the  various  grades. 

E.  n.  BYINQTON,  Windsor. 


I  sm  very  glad  the  giving  of  certificates  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Super- 
intendents.  H.  S.  DANA,  Woodstock. 
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STATISTICAL  AGGREGATE  FOR  1800  AXD  18CT. 

Number  of  families 00,285 

"  children  between  4  and  18  years  of  ajje 88,3S2 

"  weeks  of  Sirhoo!  taught  by  males 9.252 

fim:il('8 49.798 

Amount  of  wages  paid  malos  exclusive  of  board $59,421 

"  **  females  exclusive  of  board $154,537 

Amount  paid  for  board  of  teachers $135,443 

"  **        fuel,  furniture  and  incidentals $49,144 

"  **       erecting  school  houses $51,042 

"  •'       repairing  school  housoa $21,206 

"       of  Public  Money  distributed  March,  1800 $11 1.986 

"       raised  on  Grand  List $328,003 

"       paid  f»>r  wages,  bnard  and  fuel $354,4 17 

Number  of  weeks  school  supported  by  tax  on  District 35,911 

Average  attendance  on  School  Meeting 12 

Number  of  diiferent  District  Schools 2,954 

"  "         teachers 4,722 

Select  Schools 348 

Number  attending  Select  Schools 9,204 

Aggregate  average  attendance  upon  PublJc  Schools 40,245 

Whole  No.  attending  school  between  4  and  18  years  of  age.  .71,939 

"     ^         "  *'        IS  and  20 years  of  age.  .2.409 

Number  of  cases  of  tanliness 040,140 

dismissal 88,070 

scholars  having  no  absences 8,248 

instances  of  corporal  punihlnnei.t 5,944 

visits  by  Superintendents 0.123 


i:  ti 
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"  "  Prudential  Committees 2,901 

"  "  others 41.078 
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Number  studying  Reading 03,327 

Spelling 02.099 

Penmanship 27.984 

Arithmetic 42.068 

Grammar 13.4 1 1 

Geography 25,449 

"         Composition. 5,443 

History- 3.190 

Other  Studies 3,309 

Number  of  Dictionaries 1 30 

Globes 223 

Maps 309 

"         Blackboards 2,449 

"  Clocks 140 

"         Thermometers 42 
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Number  of  Teachers  that  have  taught  before 3,240 

taught  before  iu  same  District.. ..860 

boarding  "around" 1,525 

without  Certificates 88 

School  Ilouses  in  good  condition 1,654 

unfit  for  their  purpose 901 

with  yards  inclosed 322 

with  wood  sheds 2,015 

Average  number  of  classes  in  School 18 

Number  of  Organized  Districts 2,409 

"         Fractional  Districts 214 

Districts  having  no  school  during  year 95 

"       voting  to  have  no  school 25 

Amount  ol'  Superintendents'  bills  as  claimed $4,456 

Number  of  Districts  not  filing  Registers 150 

"  Superintendents'  Kepi^rts  printed 24 

"         Academies 58 

Such  is  the  aggregates  of  statistical  information  iu  regard  to  the 
schools,  as  accurately  as  cm  be  gathered  from  the  official  returns  of 
the  Superintendents.  Perfect  accuracy  is  not  ynd  cannot  bo  claimed 
for  it,  but  there  is  enough  of  approxiTnatinii  to  the  truth  to  make  it 
very  suggestive,  to  say  the  lenst. 

It  is  not  possible  to  overestimate  or  overstate  the  importance  of 
accurate  knowledge  of  facts  to  that  inU^Iligent  discussion  of  mat- 
ters of  general  public  interest  which  is  uf  necessity  prerequisite  to 
the  formation  of  truthful  c;nclu;i  )ns,  and  to  wholesome  and  satisfac- 
tory legislation.  The  Ktatistical  system  pertaining  to  our  School 
law  is  good :  it  is  as  goud  as  any  system  in  existi-nce  within 
my  knowledge.  In  all  tlje  main  essentials  tlio  law  is  sufficient,  and 
Utile  amendment  is  t)  be  hoped  from  legislation  alone.  But  in  one 
or  two  particulars  wo  can  dctecl  deficiencies  in  the  law,  which  are  of 
far  more  importance  t  >  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  school  83*sten) 
than  will  app?ar  from  a  hasty  consideration.  Facte  iu  reference  to 
the  schools  must  come  in  the  main  from  two  sources,  to  the  Superin- 
tendents, and  from  tht.ni  io  the  knowledge  of  your  Hon.  Board. 

We  must  always  l.jok,  in  the  first  insiance,  to  the  teachci*s  and  the 
District  clerks  as  the  ouly  sources  of  the  knowledge  which  we  wish, 
and  if  either  of  these  sources  become  unn  liable,  our  whole  system  of 
school  stati.stics  must  measurably  fail.  An  inspection  of  School  Reg- 
isters in  any  town  will  persuade  any  person  of  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment found  in  almost  every  Su])erintendent's  report,  that  while  the 
teachers,  as  a  whole,  have  n  sponded  faithfully  to  tlie  requirements 
ofthelawin  reference  to  keeping  the  Registei-s,  and  have  year  by 
year  exhibited  great  improvement,  the  district  clerks  have,  in  very 
many  instances,  Lieen  very  neglectful  of  their  duty,  and  thus  many  of 
the  facts  of  the  greatest  importance  in  obtaining  a  correct  view  o(  the 
condition  of  the  schools  are  inaccessible,  or  are  stated  bo  careleBsly  or 
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negligently  as  to  be  of  little  valae.  It  is  trne  that  the  law  requires 
the  District  Clerks  to  comply  on  their  part  with  the  reqiiiremcuts  of 
the  Registers,  and  pro\  idis  that  every  diKtrift  whose  clerk  hus  thus 
fisiled  in  the  discharge  nf  his  special  duty,  shull  be  depii\  ed  of  its  share 
of  the  public  money,  and  makes  it  the  duty  ot  the  selectmen  to  refuse 
to  every  district  delinquent  in  the  performance  by  its  clerk  of  Lis  duty 
in  reference  to  the  Registers,  and  declares  that  every  town  whose  ^ie* 
lectmen  fail  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  shall  be  li..ble  to  indictment 
by  the  Grand  Jury  of  their  County.  Such  an  array  of  legal  require- 
ments appears  to  be  sufficient  to  do  all  that  law  can  do,  and  yet  the 
work  is  not  done.  A  glance  Ht  the  reports,  as  I  have  said.  rcVeals  a 
general  failure  in  thiir  duty  by  the  District  Clerks ;  the  statistics  show 
that  during  the  past  schrol  year,  one  hundred  and  fifty  di^trii  ts  fa  led 
to  fill  and  file  their  Rej^isters — niiu't-yfive  districts  were  without  school 
during  the  year,  and  twenty-five  districts  l»y  vote  deliberately  resolved 
to  defy  the  law  of  the  State  and  sustain  no  school  during  the  wlitile 
year.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  a  special  })enalty  in  ihe 
way  of  a  fine  for  non-performance  by  district  cleiks  ou£>ht  not  to  be 

S provided  in  the  law.  irublic  sentiment  ought  to  be  awakened  to  the 
iact  that  where  the  Selectmen  of  any  town,  in  violation  of  law,  allow 
delinquent  districts  a  share  of  the  public  money,  they  are  nut  on'y 
violatmg  the  law  of  the  State  themselves,  but  they  are  combining  with 
the  dehnquent  districts  in  defrauding  the  districts  that  have  discharged 
tbcirduty,  of  money  that  legally  belongs  to  them,  through  the  vulnnta- 
nr  negligence  of  the  delinquent  districts.  It  will  be  a  good  day  for 
the  pubHc  schools  when  an  amused  and  intelligf^nt  public  opinion  ^hall 
require  the  Grand  Juries  of  each  County  to  be  instructed  annually  by 
the  Court  in  their  duty  to  the  schools  of  the  otate ;  and  when  an  oc- 
casional indictment  shall  remind  the  Selectmen  of  the  towns  of  the  Hun- 
ger of  violating  the  school  law  as  well  as  the  laws  in  regard  to  high- 
ways and  bridges. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  requires  the  Secretary,  in  his  Annual  Report,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  expenditures  made  each  year  for  schools,  and,  beyond 
question,  very  beneficial  effects  have  been  produced  by  his  annual 
exposition  of  the  cost  of  the  Public  Schools. 

The  aggregate  expenditure  for  Schools  is  composed  of  the  sum  of 
tho  following  items  : — 

The  amount  paid  wages  of  male  teachers,  $50,421 

"         female  teachers,  154,537 

for  board  of  teachers,  135,443 

"      **   fuel,  furniture  an<l  incidentals,  49,144 

"      "  erecting  schofjl  houses,  61,042 

'*      "   repairing,  21,:2U6 
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AnMmnting  thus  in  all  to  $480,793 
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In  this  way  more  cffectaally  than  in  any  other,  and  indeed  in  this 
way  alone,  in  many  cases,  can  we  succeed  in  arresting  the  attention 
and  fostering  tlie  interest  of  tax-payers,  of  individualn  to  whom  in 
its  more  elevated  moral  and  social  aspects  education  conld  never 
make  any  very  e£fectual  appeal. 

DURATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  duration  of  the  Schools  is  an  important  item  of  the  data  from 
which  we  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  efficient  working  of  a  school 
system,  and  is  a  consideration  which  is  apt,  on  all  hands,  to  be  much 
neglected.  I  have  so  repeatedly  and  so  urgently  endeavored  to 
secure  for  this  topic  the  attention  which  it  really  deserves,  that  I  am 
half  ashamed  to  press  it  a^ain,  particularly  as  I  can  say  nothing 
new  that  will  be  any  more  effective  than  what  has  often  heretofore 
been  urged  in  the  Annual  Reports,  and  must  repeat  nearly  what  has 
been  said  before. 

But  the  revelations  of  the  statistics  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
duration  of  Schools,  for  several  years,  have  been  so  significant,  that 
an  omission  of  the  topic  would  be  inexcusable,  although  a  renewal 
of  the  discussion  may  bu  tiresome  to  many. 

The  aggregate  number  of  weeks  of  School  sustained  in  1863--4 
was  04,412;  in  1864-'5  it  was  03,284;  in  18C5-'6  it  was  63,731;  in 
the  last  year  it  was  59,050.  Thus  there  appears  to  have  been  for 
several  years  a  gradually  increasing  diminution  in  the  length  of  the 
8e88i(ms  of  School,  until  we  find  that  there  have  been  in  the  lant 
School  3*ear.  5,302  weeks  of  school  less  than  1804,  giving  an  aver- 
age length  of  School,  during  the  last  School  year,  of  a  little  less 
than  22^  weeks. 

This  should  arrest  the  attention  of  every  one  who  desires  the 
advancement  of  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people  and  the 
improvement  of  our  schools.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  other 
State  in  thu  Union  that  exhibits  the  same  spectucle.  li  the  improve- 
ment in  character  of  the  schools  involved  as  necessary  a  decrease  oi 
the  duration  of  their  sessions,  or  if  such  decrease  were  usually 
found  in  connection  with  desired  improvement  in  character  else- 
where, then  we  might  perhaps  be  n.'conciled  to  the  decrease  of 
duration  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  or  of  reasonable  expectation. 
But  on  the  contrary  it  will  be  found  in  other  States,  and  indeed, 
elsewhere  generally,  that  an  increase  of  the  duration  of  the  sessions 
of  the  schools,  is  a  general  and  indeed  universal  accompaniment  of 
any  decided  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  schools.  Why  then 
does  our  State  stand  thus  alone  ?  It  cannot  be  from  a  diminution  of 
the  interest  generally  taken  in  the  success  of  onr  school  system,  for 
all  know  that  this  general  interest  has  for  years  been  steadily  and 
powerfully  increasing.  Neither  can  it  be  on  account  of  a  prevalent 
impression  that  an  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  schools 
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oecessarilj  involves  a  Bhortening  of  their  seBsions.  But  very  little 
consideration  is  necessary  to  show  that,  others  things  being  equal, 
the  e£Scienoy  of  a  school  system  will  be  proportionate  to  the  length 
of  time  during  which  it  is  continued  in  active  operation.  We  are  then 
compelled  to  suspect  that  there  must  be  some  peculiar  characteristic 
of  our  school  laws,  that  tends  to  produce  thiis  anomalous  position  of 
our  State;  for,  with  a  constantly  increasing  attention  to  our  schools, 
and  an  increasing  faith  in  their  capacity,  when  properly  supported, 
to  accomplish  their  work,  sustained  by  a  general  conviction  of  the 
improvement  in  their  character;  there  must  exist  some  special  cause 
for  the  d<icrcase  of  their  duration,  peculiar  to  our  system,  of 
school  lawM. 

And  indeed  such  is  the  fact.  Upon  examination  of  our  school 
laws,  we  find  that  while  in  our  State  as  elsewhere,  tiicre  is  a  provis- 
ion made  by  law  for  an  annual  distribution  to  each  school  district  of 
a  portion  of  the  public  money,  that  distribution  is  made  proportional 
to  the  att(  ndance  of  the  children  of  each  district,  upon  the  schools 
in  each  district.  And  secondly,  we  find  tliat  the  only  condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  receipt  of  each  district  of  its  portion  of  tlje  public  mon- 
ey, is  thai  it  shall  have  sustained,  upon  its  own  funds,  two  months 
of  scliool. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  first  place,  that  a  condition  of  some  kind, 
either  that  school  of  some  description  shall  be  sustained  for  some 
specified  ti:ne,  or  that  some  certain  amount  of  money  sliall  be  raised 
by  taxation  und  expended  in  support  of  public  schools,  lias  been  pre- 
scribed by  every  State  in  which  any  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  support  <'»"  public  schools  that  are  free  to  all. 

In  this  State  the  amount  of  public  money  thus  distributed  to  the 
various  districts  in  the  State  exceeds  $100,000,  and  is  nearly  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  expenditure  in  tlic  year  for  the  support  of 
the  common  schools.  That  the  distribution  of  so  large  an  amount 
of  money  may  easily  be  made,  by  affixing  conditions  to  its  reception, 
to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  schools  is 
very  apparent.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  then,  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  large  amount  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  con- 
ducive to  tlie  gradual  improvement  of  the  character  of  the  schools 
in  all  practical  directions,  and  to  their  more  generous  and  judicious 
support  by  the  various  communities.  And,  if  the  school  laws  of  the 
State  do  not  secure  this  effect  from  such  distribution  as  fully  as  may 
be,  then  the  best  good  of  all  evidently  requires  that  they  should  be 
amended. 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  is  the  direct  and  ostensi- 
ble as  well  an  acknowledged  object,  of  all  educational  discussions 
and  efforts.  But  schools  are  mere  instrumentalities,  agencies,  tools, 
so  to  speak,  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  specific  purposes,  and 
the  success  attending  their  use  and  operation,  will,  it  is  true,  depend 
greatly  upon  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  schools  themselves  ;  but 
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not  exclusively  so,  for  the  efficiency  of  any  agency  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  given  work,  will  be  increased  or  diminished  by 
expanding  or  contracting  its  sphere  of  labor,  and  by  extending  or 
shortening  the  time  during  which  it  continues  in  operation. 

The  average  duration  of  the  sessions  of  the  common  schools  in  onr 
State  for  many  years,  has  been  quite  small  as  compared  with  that  of 
some  of  the  other  States,  and  indeed  with  all  of  them  that  profess  to 
sustain  a  public  free  school  system.  This  does  not  arise  fr*  m  pe- 
cuniary inability,  neither  does  it  proceed  from  a  pronounced  want 
of  attachment  to,  or  appreciation  of  the  common  schools.  It  comes 
simply  from  an  absence  of  that  frequent  and  urgent  discussion  which 
is  so  necessary  to  preserve  a  wholesome  and  viligant  public  senti- 
ment in  reference  to  any  topic  of  commanding  social  or  moral  mo- 
ment. 

That  a  good  school  is  better  than  a  bad  one  is  plain  enough,  and 
is  commonly  enough  understood  ;  and  that  a  bad  school  is  something 
worse  than  good  for  nothing  is  beginning  to  be  generally  believed. 
That  a  good  school,  other  things  being  equal,  will  accomplish  more 
for  the  public  good  than  can  one  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  also  as 
true  as  is  generally  conceded.  But  it  is  not  by  any  means  as 
clearly  perceived  and  believed  that  "  other  things "  not  "being 
equal "  the  same  rule  does  not  apply  with  equal  force.  It  is  not  al- 
ways, or  commonly  true,  that  a  godd  school  that  remains  in  opera- 
tion only  for  a  short  time  in  each  year  after  a  long  interval  to  be 
succeeded  by  another  equally  good,  will  accomplish  more  good  than 
a  school  in  some  respects  inferior,  that  continues  in  session  for  a 
much  longer  period.  Very  few  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
possible  capacity  of  a  public  system  of  schools  in  actual  operation 
is  diminished  by  apparently  slight  causes  that  are  by  most  minds 
entirely  unnoticed  or  disregarded. 

A  brief  inspection  of  the  statistical  facts  reported  with  special  re- 
ference to  their  bearing  upon  this  particular  point  may  not  be  use- 
less, it  certainly  will  be  suggestive.  Beginning  then  with  the  legi- 
timate  hypothesis  that  the  public  school  system  of  a  State  is  organi- 
cally intended  to  provide  necessary  instruction  for  the  children  of 
the  whole  State  within  certain  limits  that  are  recognized  and  pre- 
scribed, it  is  to  be  supposed  to  be  adequate  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  specific  object.  The  school  system  of  this  State  then  as  it 
exists  and  is  practically  operated,  is  to  be  supposed  to  be  adequate 
to  give  necessary  instruction  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  in  the 
specific  branches  of  study  particularly  mentioned  in  the  general  law. 
And  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  general  object  the  people  of  the 
State  expend  in  support  of  this  system,  directly  and  indirectly,  an 
amount  not  much,  if  any,  less  than  a  half  million  of  dollars  annually. 

The  whole  number  of  children  between  four  and  eighteen  years  of 
age  reported  is  88,362.  Of  this  aggregate  number  only  71,939  have 
attended  school  at  all,  and  the  average  attendance  has  been  only 
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46,245.    Bat  of  the  children  actaalW  attending  the  school,  by  far 
the  larger  proportion  are,  as  is  well  Known  to  common  observation, 
quite  young,  and  to  them,  as  yet  immature  and  almost  entirely  un- 
trained in  thought  and  study,  it  is  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence 
as  to  be  indispensable  to  any  fair  and  satisfactory  progress,  that 
such  instruction  as  may  be  given  them  in  their  earlier  years,  should 
be  given  as  continuously,  or  with  as  few  and  short  intervals  of  in- 
tellectual idleness  as  is  possible.     When  these  same  minds  have 
1  ecomc  more  matured  and  are  habituated  to  hard  study  and  severe 
thought,  then  a  period  of  strong  intellectual  activity  may  occasion- 
ally or  indeed  often  be  succeeded  by  interval  of  comparative  inttl- 
lectaal  inaction  with  little  prejudice.    But  with  quite  young  pupils, 
habits  of  study  and  thought  and  intellectual  activity  are  precisely 
the  most  desirable,  because  the  most  valuable  results,  that  school 
en  tare  can  possibly  give.    But  the  average  duration  of  the  sessions 
ot  the  Schools  of  the  State  taken  together  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  little 
less  than  twenty-two  and  one-half  weeks.    If  we  look  a  little  farther 
we  find   that  with  2,623  different  Districts,  we  have  had  during  the 
past  year,  4,722  different  teachers.   Thus  it  appears  that  of  the  2,623 
Districts,  2,343,  or  more  than  85  per  cent,  of  them  have  employed  with- 
in the  ye«r  the  services  of  two  teachers.   Allowin«x  fi>r  the  effect  upon 
the  average  duration,  of  the  fiict  that  the  Graded  Schools  and  the 
Schools  in  the  more  populous  towns  almost  uniformly  remain  in  ses- 
sion for  eight  or  nine  month.s  in  the  year,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
the   average  duration  of  the  Schools  in  the  smaller  Districts  and 
Towns  cannot  be  longer  than  about  twenty  weeks.      Taking  all 
these  facts  together,  then,  it  will  appear  that  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Schools  the  prevalent  custom  must  be  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  teacher  and  sustain  a  school  for  two  and  one-half  months,  and 
then  at  the  close  of  that  term  to  allow  a  vacation  of  three  and  one- 
half  months,  after  which  another  teacher  is  engaged  and  a  school 
supported  for  another  term  of  two  and  one-half  months,  to  which 
succeeds  another  vacation  of  three  and  one-half  months. 

Manifestly,  then,  under  such  management,  even  if  the  two  terms 
thus  widely  separated  by  intervening  vacations,  were  taught  by 
the  same  person,  the  children  would  of  necessity  be  deprived  of  that 
prolonged  and  continuous  necessity  for  mental  activity,  that  ahme 
can  infix  in  their  minds  those  studious  and  thoughtful  proclivities 
that  are  the  very  best  fruits  of  successful  teaching.  The  little  that 
is  learned  during  the  term  of  School,  too,  is  liable  to  be  lost  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  long  vacation,  and  so  the  result  of  the  whole 
year's  instruction  is  vastly  less  than  it  might  easily  be  under  more 
reasonable  and  philosophic  modes  of  procedure.  Then  these  evils 
are  immensely  aggravated  and  the  prospect  of  satisfactory  improve* 
ment  is  indefinitely  removed  by  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of 
the  custom  of  discharging  the  teacher,  however  successful,  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  for  no  assignable  and  declared  reasons,  and  euga* 
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ging  a  new  instructor  withont  any  other  particular  recommendation 
except  that  he  or  she  is  a  new  teacher. 

A  prolongation  of  the  terms  of  School,  to  be  brought  about  by 
thorough  and  frequent  discussion,  operating  upon  public  sc^ntiment, 
and  by  positive  modificat'on  of  law,  seems  to  be  the  only  adequate 
remedy  for  the  evils  alluded  to  ;  and  as  this  matter  has  oflen  been 
before  discussed,  I  venture  here  to  reproduce  from  a  former  report 
some  suggestions  upon  the  subject,  simply  because  they  present  the 
matter  as  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  perhaps  more  so  than  any  thing 
new  that  I  can  say. 

In  connection  with  this  topic  I  deem  it  a  duty  again  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  probable  eflScacy  of  a  modification  of  the  law  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  the  public  money  in  securing  a  prolongation  of  the 
duration  of  the  public  schools. 

Regarding  the  necessity  of  general  intelligence  to  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  republican  institutions  as  conceded,  and  in  view  of  the 
undoubted  pecuniary  ability  of  Vermont  to  adopt  all  measures  that 
are  demonstrably  necessary  to  her  own  growth  and  strength,  it  is 
not  an  unreasonable  proposition  to  say  that  the  public  schools, 
where,  as  the  statistics  of  the  present  year  show,  nine  out  of  every 
ten  of  the  children  of  the  State  are  to  receive  all  the  culture  that 
schools  will  ever  give  them,  should  remain  in  session  at  least  for 
7  J  to'  8A  mouths,  i.  e.  for  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  each  year. 
It  would  be  better  for  the  State  that  the  opportunities  f«'r  receiving  a 
culture  that  is  admitted  to  be  necessary  should  thus  be  augmented  ; 
and  it  would  be  better  for  the  chi»dren  that  they  thus  for  a  longer 
proportionate  time  should  bo  subjected  to  the  moral  and  mental 
discipline  of  the  S<  liools.  All  this  is  so  manifest  that  as  we  look 
over  the  statistics,  we  wonder  that  the  people  of  a  State  like  Vermont, 
apt  enough  to  take  not  a  little  pride  in  their  established  reputation 
for  general  intellip^ence,  shouM  year  after  j-ear  allow  their  public 
school  houses  to  remain  vacant  for  more  than  half  of  the  time.  This 
discrepancy  between  the  ostensible  and  sometimes  ostentatious 
appreciation  of  the  theory  of  the  public  school  system,  and  the  actual 
practice  under  it,  is  so  great  that  the  immediate  inference  is  that  there 
must  be,  either  patent  or  latent,  powerful  causes  for  such  discrep- 
ancy. And  a  little  examination  reveals  a  feature  of  our  school  law, 
whose  tendencies  to  shorten  the  terms  of  School  are  apparent  upon 
even  slight  considerations. 

Wherever  in  any  of  the  States  a  public  School  Fund  is  found  to 
exist,  the  proceeds  of  wl;ich  are  perioilically  distributed  in  aid  of 
the  various  school  municipalities,  it  will  be  found,  and  I  think  inva- 
riably, that  a  certain  amount  of  local  expenditure,  to  be  provided 
for  by  self-imposed  local  taxation,  is  made  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  receipt  of  any  portion  of  the  general  public  fund.  The  local 
expenditure  is  commonly  measured  by  the  duration  of  the  schools 
thereby  sustained ;  and  therefore  the  common  proviso  is,  that  no 
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school  mnnicipality  shall  receive  any  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
general  School  Fuud,  unless  it  shall  have  contributed  to  the  support 
of  its  own  schools  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  money,  or  fixed  proportioi 
of  the  assertsed  value  of  its  real  or  personal  estate,  or,  as  is  more 
commonly  the  provisi(<n,  shall  have  sustained  a  legal  public  school 
upon  its  own  local  funds,  for  a  certain  fixed  number  of  weeks  or 
in(»nths.  This  fixed  time,  di.ring  which  Schools  shall  be  thun  sup- 
ported, varies  in  the  difFore^t  States  adopting  this  method.  In  Mich- 
igan, for  instance,  the  time  is  fixed  at  three  months.  In  Maine  no 
local  municipality  can  receive  any  portion  of  the  public  money,  unless 
it  shall,  duiing  the  previous  year  have  raised  by  taxes  nn  amount 
e^jOivalent  to  sixty  cents  for  each  inhabitant  In  Massachusetts,  by 
general  law  every  town  is  compelled  to  sustain  at  least  six  months 
Dchool  in  the  year,  and  can  have  no  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  School  Fund,  unless  it  shall  have  expended  for  teachers'  wages, 
ooard  acd  fuel  and  expense  of  making  fires  and  taking  care  of  the 
Bcbool  houi?e,  an  amount  equivalent  to  $1  50  for  each  inhabitant. 

In  Vermont  the  support  of  two  months  bchool  upon  its  own  funds, 
by  each  School  District,  is  made  the  condition  precedent  to  its  receiving 
any  share  of  the  public  money.  And,  in  practice,  the  law  not  specify- 
ing the  kind  of  school  that  shall  be  sustained  by  such  District,  a  two- 
months  School  in  the  sumrrer  season,  when  no  fuel  is  necessaiy,  taught 
by  a  female  teacher  at  little  expense,  is  supposed  to  constitute  a  full 
compliance  with  the  law.  From  the  statistical  aggregate,  the  average 
monthly  wag^s  of  female  teachers  appears  to  have  been  812  10.  The 
expense  of  a  two  months  School,  then,  would  consist  of  two  months 
wages  for  a  female  teacher,  at  $24  80,  and  two  months  board,  which, 
at  93  per  week  would  amount  to  $24— making  in  all  848  SO.  Now 
the  whole  number  of  ch'ldren  between  4  and  18  reported  is  88,362, 
and  the  whole  number  of  Districts,  whole  and  fractional,  being  2,628, 
the  average  number  of  resident  children,  between  4  and  18  in  each 
District  is  33.  The  whole  nmount  ol  public  money  distributed  in  1866 
was  $111,986,  which  gives  81  26  to  each  of  the  resident  children  be- 
tween 4  and  18.  Each  District,  then,  having  an  average  number  ol 
33  resident  children  between  4  and  18,  for  each  of  which  it  receives 
SI  26  from  the  public  money  for  its  compliance  ^with  the  terms  of  the 
law  by  suppi>rting  a  two-months  school  at  an  average  expense  of 
84>$  80,  receives  811.58. 

It  is  submitted  that  such  a  condition  precedent  to  the  reception  of  a 
portion  of  the  public  money,  is  altogether  too  light  and  easy  to  give 
adequate  and  proper  stimulus  to  the  support  of  thoroughly  good  Schools 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

Again,  whatever  be  the  period  selected,  during  which  Districts  or 
Towns  are  required  ia:peratively,  as  in  Massacijusetts,  or  pereuasively 
aa  in  Vermont,  to  sudiain  Schools  upon  their  own  funds,  as  it  is  long 
or  short,  it  will,  by  serving  as  a  sort  of  guide,  in  fact  control  the  time 
during  which,  for  the  remainder  of  each  year,  custom  will  require  the 
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Schools  to  be  open.  la  other  words,  the  average  duratioD  of  the 
Schools  in  the  State  will,  in  all  probsbilitv,  be  less  when  the  law  im- 
peratively requires  Schools  to  be  supported  bv  local  taxation  for  odIv 
two  months,  than  it  would  be  if  the  general  law  required  the  Schools 
to  be  supported  thus  for  three  or  four  months.  Hence  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  duration  of  the  sessions  of  the  Schools,  and  of 
course  their  efficiency,  would  not  be  increased  by  a  lengthening  of  the 
terms  during  which  the  various  Districts  shall  be  required  to  sustain 
Schools  upon  their  own  funds,  as  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
their  receipt  of  any  portion  of  the  public  money  shall  be  based. 

Ji  WAGES  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  compensation  paid  to  teachers  will  always  form  one  of  the 
most  important  items  in  the  great  aggregate  of  expenditures  for  schools, 
and  will  always  be  carefully  noted  by  expeiienced  observers  of  the 
operating  efficiency  of  any  school  system.  And  whenever  other  things 
are  nearly  equal,  conclusions  will,  by  such  observers,  be  drawn  favora- 
ble or  unfavorable  to  such  system  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  compensation  given  teachers. 

The  total  amount  paid  during  the  last  school  year  as  compensation 
of  teachers,  was  8*21^,958,  being  a  little  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
aggregate  expenditure  for  school  purposes. 

The  regular  and  steady  increase  in  the  rate  of  compensation  for  the 
services  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  is  one  of  the  most  whole- 
some and  encouraging  features  of  the  recent  history  of  the  operation 
of  our  school  system. 

The  aggregate  amounts  paid  for  the  wages  of  teachers  in  the  last 
five  yeai-s,  were  as  follows  :  In  1862-3,  $153,-497 ;  in  1863-4,  $163,591 ; 
in  1864-5,  $194,513;  in  1865-6,  6':02,552,  and  in  1866-7,  $213,858, 
thus  exhibiting  an  increase  during  five  years  in  the  amount  annually 
paid  for  wages  of  $60,661,  although  during  all  this  time  the  duration 
of  the  schools  has  been  gradually  diminishing.  This  fact,  looking  only 
thus  far,  is  very  hopeful,  as  it  indicates  an  increasinp^  general  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  ol  the  teachers'  work,  and  an  increasing 
willingness  to  secure  a  ^eater  degree  of  skill  and  success  in  its  perform- 
ance, m  the  only  practical  way  in  which  it  can  be  done,  viz :  by  pay- 
ting  better  compensation. 

And  a  further  investigation  reveals  still  more  ground  for  encourage- 
ment. It  is,  and  for  many  years  has  been,  within  the  knowledge  of 
every  intelligent  and  well  informed  friend  of  education,  that  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  our  public  schools  h;is  been  very  seriously  impaired  by  the 
continual  absorption  into  other  avocations  of  our  more  skilled  and 
expcTienced  teachers,  and  the  employment  in  the  schools  of  young  and 
unskilled  teachers.  For  these  evils,  or  sources  of  evil,  the  only  evi- 
dently competent  remedies  have  always  been  conceded  to  be,  a  more 
thorough  examination  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  that  will 
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eieludd  flom  the  vooation  those  that  are  niamfestly  incompetent,  and 
a  higher  rate  of  compenaation  that  will  retain  the  services  m  tiie  pub- 
lic echools,  of  teachers  of  skill  and  ability.  This  has  been  tme  of  all 
teachers,  and  it  has  been  eepeciaUy  true  of  a  particular  class  of  teach- 
ers. For  man^  years  the  educational  statistics  have  shown  a  very 
steady  and  rapid  substitution  of  female  for  male  teachers,  in  all  the 
public  Schools ;  and  the  character  of  the  Schools  has  by  the  Town 
Superintendents  been  reported  as  also  constantly  improving.  But  the 
compensation  aUowed  to  the  female  teachers  has  been  always  dispro- 
portionately small,  as  compared  to  that  given  to  male  teachers.  Even 
as  late  as  in  1862  and  1863,  while  the  compensation  given  monthly  to 
men  was  $18  20,  the  compensation  given  to  women  was  only  $7  72. 
In  other  words,  in  many  Districts,  where  the  same  Schools  were  taught 
partly  by  men  and  partly  by  women,  and  equally  well  taught,  nearly  three 
times  as  large  a  compensation  was  given  to  the  men  as  was  paid  to  the 
women.  Attention  has  been  often  called,  both  in  the  Annual  Reports 
and  in  the  oral  discussions  before  the  people,  to  the  itianifest  and  gross 
injustice  of  this  universally  prevalent  custom,  until,  within  a  few  years 
past,  a  change  for  the  better  has  been  apparent  This  change  is  more 
decidedly  manifested  in  the  statistics  of  the  past  year  than  ever  before. 
In  1862 — 3,  the  average  monthly  wages  oimale  teachers  was  $18  20; 
but  by  the  statistics  of  the  last  year,  it  has  advanced  to  $25  68,  giving 
an  increase  in  five  years  of  $7  48,  or  forty  per  cent  In  1862-— 8  the 
monthly  compensation  of  female  teachers  was  $7  72 ;  while  in  the 
school  year  last  past,  it  has  been  $12  40,  showing  an  increase  in  the  last 
five  years  of  sixty  per  cent.  This  may  well  be  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  indications  of  recent  statistics.  When  the  time  comes 
in  which  teachers  generally  shall  receive  for  whatever  skill  and  ability 
they  exercise  in  their  vocation,  the  same  compensation  that  would  re- 
ward that  skill  and  ability  in  other  avocations,  and  when  the  teacher, 
irrespective  of  sex,  shall  receive  a  compensation  in  due  proportion  to 
their  deserts,  a  long  step  will  be  achieved  in  the  progress  of  our  Schools. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

The  character  and  condition  of  the  school  houses  is  another  of  the 
standard  tests  which  iudg^es  of  experience  are  in  the  habit  of  applying, 
in  order  to  form  a  reliable  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  Schools  of 
a  State.  It  is  reasonably  concluded  that  shabby  and  ill-conditioned 
school  houses,  when  found  among  a  people  that  are  abundantly  able  to 
provide  every  thing  requisite  in  the  successful  operation  of  a  system  of 
Dchools,  must  be  construed  to  reveal  a  prevalent  indififorence  to  the 
character  of  the  Schools.  This  conclusion,  too,  is  much  more  emphatic 
and  certain,  if  the  houses  and  other  buildings,  public  and  private,  of  the 
same  communintjr  are  neat,  convenient  and  elegant.  If  this  test  had 
been  applied  to  Vermont  at  any  time  previous  to  the  last  eight  or  ten 
yearSi  the  inevitable  inference  would  not  have  been  very  complimentary 
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to  the  intelligeDt  interest  of  our  commuDities  in  the  success  of  the  pub- 
lic Schools.  But  since  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  £ducatioD|  and 
the  inauguration  of  a  regular  and  persistent  agitation  of  public  opinion 
by  the  discussion  of  the  various  phases  of  the  general  subject  of  Educa- 
tion, a  decided  and  progressive  improvement  is  plainly  perceptible.  It 
is  true  that  the  amount  expended  m  building  and  repairing  the  school 
houses  in  Vermont  is  very  small,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the 
pecuniary  ability  of  the  people,  and  the  importance  of  the  purpose  in- 
volving the  expenditure.  It  is  true  that  there  are  very  many  not  veiy 
large  cities  that  expend  annually  in  and  about  their  school  houses, 
much  more  than  our  whole  State,  and  that  our  gross  expenditure  in  a 
given  time  has  been  insignificant,  still  our  recent  statistics  show  an 
improvement. 

In  the  whole  State  there  was  expended  in  erecting  and  repairing  the 
school  bouses,  during  the  years  named,  as  follows :  in  1862-3,  $29,408; 
in  1863-4,  $31,614 ;  in  1864-5,  $56,765;  in  1865-6,  $39,561;  in  1866-7, 
$82,248.  Thus  the  aggregate  expenditure  in  buildins;  and  repairing 
the  school  houses  in  2,700  Districts,  for  the  benefit  of  some  100,000 
children,  dunng  the  five  years  last  pfst,  has  been  $239,596;  giving  an 
average  annual  expenditure  of  $47,919,  in  each  year.  When,  from 
these  figures  it  appears  that  only  a  little  more  than  half  a  dollar  for 
each  child  of  school  age  in  the  State,  would  annually  defray  the  expend- 
iture for  school  buildings  for  the  past  five  years,  we  cannot  jusuy  be 
accused  of  extravagance.  But  as  is  shown  in  the  statistics,  the  ex- 
pense of  building  and  repairing  the  school  houses  has  gone  on  steadily 
from  $29,408  in  1862-3,  to  $82,248  in^l86-7,  giving  an  increase  in  the 
five  years,  upon  the  annual  expenditure,  of  183  per  cent,  and  is  deci- 
dedly encouraging. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  and  written  about  the  condition  of 
the  school  houses,  but  very  little  known  beyond  the  scope  of  personal 
observation  of  individuals.  A  question  was  inserted  in  the  Registers 
for  the  last  year  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  school  houses,  and 
teachers  wore  requested  to  report  them  as  "  fit "  or  "  unfit "  for  their 
purpose.  Before  examining  the  facts  thus  ascertained,  it  will  be  well 
to  consider  the  probability,  that,  in  most  instances,  the  reports  will  be 
fully  as  favorable  as  is  consistent  with  the  truth.  The  statistics  give 
us  the  number  of  school  districts,  whole  and  fractional,  as  2,623.  Six- 
teen hundred  and  fiity-four  of  the  school  houses  are  reported  as  being 
**  fit,"  and  nine  hundred  and  one  are  reported  as  "  unfit,"  while  sixty- 
eight  Districts  are  not  reported  at  all.  There  are,  then,  probably, 
sixty-eight  Districts  without  any  school  hous*^,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
the  whole  number  of  Districts  with  houses,  reported  by  those  who 
would  not  be  apt  to  report  less  favorably  than  truth  would  demand,  as 
"  unfit "  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  topic  is 
worthy  of  thoughtful  and  extended  consideration. 

In  all  discussions  re^ardinc;  school  houses  it  is  customary  to  appeal 
particularly  to  the  pubuc  spirit  and  pride  of  each  conmiunity,  as  though 
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the  principal  consideratiou  were  that  the  buildiDg  devoted  to  the  use 
of  Schools  should  be  elegant  and  tasteful  as  a  matter  of  ornamentation, 
and  something  of  which  every  individual  could  be  proud.  This  is  wdl 
enough  in  its  way,  but  is  comparatively  a  feeble  consideration  to  urge. 
The  real  importance  of  a  thoroughly  s^d  house  for  the  School  is  de- 
rived from  a  very  diflTerent  source.  The  success  of  every  mind  in  the 
attainment  of  intellectual  power  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  de- 
pends vastly  more  upon  the  relish — the  appetite  for  knowledge  through 
the  process  of  study  and  the  attachment  to  study  and  love  of  thou^t 
for  their  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  their  being  the  legitimate  means  to 
the  great  end  of  knowledge,  than  upon  any  other  or  all  other  things 
combined.  Schools  of  all  grades  and  of  eveiy  kind  are  valuable  or  otn- 
orwise,  as  they  implant  and  foster  those  mental  habitudes  and  cherish 
those  appetites  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  study  and  thought,  rath- 
er than  for  their  comnfbn  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
The  mere  accumulation  of  useful  facts  and  principles  that  are  made  in 
the  school  of  any  grade,  will  always  be  intrinsically  and  comparatively 
insignificant  ;  the  power  of  the  future  man,  his  intellectual  scope,  and 
the  position  that  he  will  take  as  a  man  of  sound  learning  and  intellect- 
ual power,  the  measure  of  what  he  can  do,  will  depend,  not  so  much 
upon  the  abundance  of  the  means  of  culture  that  may  have  been  within 
his  reach,  or  the  length  of  time  during  which  he  may  have  been  subject 
to  their  influences,  as  upon  the  vigor  and  persistence  of  the  resolution 
with  which  he  availed  himself  of  these  advantages.  A  man  may  be 
exposed  to  a  course  of  instruction  however  prolonged,  that  shall  supply 
him  with  all  ordinary  and  even  extraordinary  means  and  appliances  for 
advancing  his  mental  progress,  and  yet  lacking  any  strong  relish  for 
study  and  love  of  knowledge,  he  may  never  rise  above  mediocrity.  On 
the  other  hand,  however  limited  may  be  the  opportunities  of  another, 
if  the  nature  of  the  instruction  received,  or  the  circumstances  attending 
that  instruction  be  such  as  to  kindle  within  him  an  earnest,  honest 
longing  for  an  increase  of  his  store  of  knowledge ;  if  there  be  through 
them  excited  in  him  a  craving,  burning  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a 
stronfi;  love  of  study  and  of  thought  for  their  own  sake ;  if  his  eyes  can 
once  be  opened  to  the  supremacy  of  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  exer- 
cise  of  his  divine  power  of  thought,  that  longing  will  never  fade,  and 
that  thirst  will  never  die,  but  in  spite  of  all  obstructions,  over  or  through 
all  obstacles,  he  will  go  on  while  life  lasts,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
Who  does  not  realize  that  the  great  waste  of  his  own  life,  the  source  of 
his  own  short-comings,  is  directly  and  solely  attributable  to  his  failure 
to  acquire,  early  in  life,  that  inextinguishable  thirst  for  all  attainable 
knowledge,  that  delight  in  mental  effort,  which  would  have  guided,  nay 
almost  forced  him  continually  onward  and  upward  ?  Who  does  not 
recollect  the  feeling  of  intense  relief  with  which  the  close  of  his  school 
life  was  hailed  ? 

Herein  will  be  found  the  real  importance  of  the  topic  under  consid- 
eration.    Compare  the  too  common  type  of  the  N.  E.  school  house — 
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the  UDpainted  square  box,  with  regular  apertures,  at  the  oomer  of  two 
roads  or  close  by  the  side  of  one,  with  do  yard,  no  shed,  no  fence,  no 
shade,  not  a  single  shrub,  with  its  pile  of  wood  in  front  or  stuffed  into 
the  front  of  the  house  on  each  side  of  the  door,  with  its  freezing  floor 
and  boated  atmosphere  in  the  Winter  and  exposed  to  the  full  force  of 
the  burning  summer  sun,  with  nothiug  comfortable,  beautiful  or  neat 
around  it, — compare  this  with  some  neat  and  elegant  edifice,  removed 
from  the  road,  with  trees  and  shrubbery  and  green  grass,  all  inclosed 
within  a  neat  fence;  the  window^  handsomSy  curtained,  with' neat 
blinds  to  protect  from  the  glaring  sun-shine,  with  neat  and  tidy  out- 
buildings, well  vcntiJated  and  wcTl  cared  for;  and  then  say,  in  which 
'  of  these  two  will  those  desirable  mental  habitudes,  those  strong,  early 
tastes  and  proclivities  in  the  right  direction;  that  insatiable  appetite  for 
knowledge,  and  that  paramount  love  of  thought  and  study,  upon  which 
more  than  upon  all  other  things,  intellectual  progress  really  depends, 
be  most  rapidly  and  certainly  developed. 

More  than  ordinary  capacity  are  reouired  to  enable  one  to  exagger- 
ate the  true  importance  ot  neat  and  wnolesome  and  attractive  Bcbod 
houses,  with  spacious  and  pleasant  surroundings,  that  shall  be  neat  to 
the  eye,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  grateful  in  the  recollection  of  the 
growing  children  of  the  State. 

ATTENDANCE  UPON  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  statistics  give  us  88,862  as  the  whole  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State.  Of  these,  71,939  have  attended  school  some- 
what, but  the  aggregate  average  attendance  is  given  at  46,245,  of  all 
between  4  and  20.  The  whole  number  of  those  attending  school  who 
were  between  18  and  20  is  given  at  2,469.  If  we  estimate  the  averase 
attendance  of  this  last  class  to  have  been  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  we  shall  have  1,481  as  their  average  attendance.  Then  taking 
this  average  of  those  between  1 8  and  20  from  the  aggregate  average 
of  those  between  4  and  20,  we  shall  have  44,764  as  the  average  attend- 
ance of  the  children  of  school  age,  i.  e.  between  4  and  18. 

Or,  to  state  the  thing  in  another  way.  We  find  that  of  the  88.362 
children  of  the  State  of  school  age,  only  50io  per  o^nt.  have,  upon  an 
averuge  attended  the  public  Schools.  Looking  a  little  farther,  we  find 
the  number  of  scholars,  attending  private  and  select  Schools  to  have 
been  9,246.  Estimating  the  average  attendance  of  these  at  60  per 
cent.,  we  shall  have  5,547  as  the  average  attendance  upon  the  private 
and  select  Schools,  and  the  average  attendance  upon  all  the  Schools, 
public  and  private,  will  then  be  50,311.  This  will  give  us  an  aggre- 
gate average  attendance  upon  all  the  Schools  of  all  kinds,  in  the  State, 
of  57  per  cent.,  nearly,  and  thus  an  annual  average  absence  from  all 
Schools  of  all  kinds  (if  43  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  State. 

Here  is  matter  for  serious  consideration,  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
good  citizen.    Until  a  change  for  the  better  can  be  effected,  it  wiU  lie 
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in  the  fhture,  as  m  the  past,  to  urge  this  matter  upon  the 
general  attention. 

In  the  lowest  view  that  can  be  taken  of  this  subject,  it  is  manifest 
that  a  very  great  pecuniary  loss  results  from  this  irregularity  and  non- 
attendance  upon  the  Schools.  By  the  organizaJoD  ol  the  State  School 
System, it  is  intended  to  extend  to  everv  child  in  the  State  an  opportunity 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  ancT properly  carried  out,  the  system 
does,  through  the  Common  Schools,  make  ample  and  adequate  provision 
for  the  education  of  all  to  a  certain  extent.  Whatever  portion,  then,  of 
the  children,  for  whom  adequate  provision  is  thms  made,  neglect  or  refuse 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  granted  to  them,  they  by  such 
neglect,  entail  a  proportionate  waste  or  loss  of  all  the  pecuniary  expense 
of  sustaining  the  Schools.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  attempt  will 
ever  hereafter  be  made  to  sustain  a  republican  commonwealth  without 
a  provision,  through  public  Schools,  for  that  general  intelligence  which 
is  universally  recognized  as  indispensable  to  the  well-beine  of  free 
institutions ;  no  ignorant  man  even,  ever  dreams  of  such  an  absurdity. 
Public  Schools  must  thus  always  exist  as  an  important  portion  of  the 
working  machinery  of  republican  governments — the  necessary  expense 
of  supporting  them  will  always  be  one  of  the  burdens  of  citizenship,  and 
from  necessity  the  expense  will  always  be  large,  and  the  hurden  heavy. 
Indeed,  the  tax  for  the  support  of  Schools  will  always  be  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest,  which  the  citizen  will  be  called  to  pay.  Rigid 
economy  and  thrill  should  bo  expected  and  exhibited  by  all  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  State  School  System. 

Our  Schools,  as  the  statistics  show,  cost  us  over  $500,000,  and  thus 
it  18  apparent  that  the  absence  of  43  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the 
State  from  the  Schools,  causing  a  proportionate  waste,  entails  a  loss  of 
money  nearly  sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  expense  of  the  civil 
government  of  the  State  in  each  year. 

This  view  of  the  pecuniary  waste  caused  by  the  very  great  irregular- 
is of  attendance  upon  our  schools,  ought  to  address  itself  forcibly  to  a 
larffe  class  of  our  citizens  who  have  been  prone  to  look  upon  education 
and  every  thing  pertaining  to  it,  as  matters  that  are  to  be  considered 
solely  or  mainly  in  their  social,  moral  and  philanthropic  aspects,  and 
therefore  as  without  the  scope  of  the  common  sympathies  and  interests 
of  busy,  active,  shrewd  men,  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  affairs.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  class  of  men  can  avoid  the  force  with  which  this 
wasteful  lack  of  economy  in  the  appropriation  of  large  sums  of  money, 
appeals  to  every  tax-payer  in  the  community. 

The  demonstrable  wastefulness,  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  is 
not  the  only,  nor  by  any  means  the  most  important  of  the  evils  that  come 
from  the  irregular  attendance  and  non-attendance  upon  the  Schools' 
Nothing  has  a  more  disorganizing  effect  upon  a  School  than  an  habitual 
irregularity  of  attiidndance.  It  renders  nugatory  all  efforts  to  enforce 
proper  discipline,  for  all  true  and  correct  discipline  aims  directly  at  the 
BOGcesBful  inculcation  of  permanent  habits  of  order,  of  attention,  of 
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obedience  and  correct  deportment;  and  of  course  the  constant  presence 
of  the  pupils  is  indispenable  to  any  great  degree  of  success  in  tne  effort 
to  give,  by  proper  training  in  the  Schools,  those  habits  upon  which  the 
value  of  citizenship  so  much  depends. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Schools  in  developing  the  intellectual  cwacity 
of  the  children,  is  very  seriously  impaired  by  irrQgolarity  of  attendance, 
and  thus  it  happens  that  all  our  Schools,  lose  continually  a  large  per- 
centage of  their  possible  power,  as  promoters  of  intellectual  culture, 
from  a  cause  which  is  unnecessary  and  might  be  easily  avoided. 

How  shall  the  cause  of  so  many  and  se  great  evils  be  removed  ?  is  a 
practical  question  of  great  importance.  Compulsory  measures,  if  pos- 
sible, are  certainly  not  desirable,  if  other  and  sufficient  means  can  be 
found. 

The  persistent  presentation  and  representation  of  the  statistics, 
which  show  the  great  extent  of  the  evil  complained  of,  seem  capable  of 
arresting  the  public  attention,  and  ultimately  so  fastening  it  as  to  secure 
a  progressive  amelioration,  if  nothing  more.  The  history  of  the  gradual 
improvement  of  the  Schools  in  other  States  where  the  same  powerful 
instrumentality  of  public  sentiment  has  been  secured  by  the  periodical 
presentation  of  statistics,  sufficiently  indicates  the  proper  course  to  be 
pursued.  The  average  attendance  upon  the  public  Schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  reported  for  the  last  year  at  76  per  cent.,  and  an  inspection 
of  her  educational  reports  shows  a  very  great  improvement  to  have 
steadily  progressed  from  the  time  of  the  publication  of  annual  reports 
of  the  statistics  of  her  Schools. 

The  prevalent  indifference  in  this  State  to  this  very  important 
matter  might  find  a  very  effective  reproof  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
large  cities  in  our  country  have,  by  constant  and  vigorous  efforts  and 
persistent  discussion  secured  a  regularity  and  constancy  of  attend- 
ance upon  their  Schools,  that  to  us  seems  almost  miraculous.  In 
some  of  the  Western  cities  90,  91  and  even  92  per  cent,  has  been 
reached  as  the  average  attendance  upon  the  Schools  for  a  year  to- 
gether. Our  own  average  appears  sufficiently  small  and  mean  by 
comparison,  from  very  shame,  to  arouse  us  to  more  determined  eSorts. 

Surely  all  who  love  the  State,  all  who  are  looking  hopefuly  to  her 
future,  should  be  effectually  aroused,  and  all  should  combine  to 
search  out  the  causes,  and  discover  and  apply  the  remedies.  A 
leading  cause  of  this  scanty  attendance  upon  the  Schools,  provided 
at  so  great  expense  for  all,  is  the  fact  that,  until  the  recent  adoption 
of  a  statistical  system,  no  means  existed  by  which  any  accuracy  of 
knowledge  whatever  could  be  attained  ;  no  one  supposed  it  possible 
that  the  attendance  could  be  so  small.  If  interrogated  in  regard  to 
this  point  now,  scarcely  a  man,  judging  solely  by  his  own  impres- 
sions, would  estimate  the  average  attendance  of  scholars  as  less 
than  65  or  70  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected that,  gradually,  the  yearly  presentation  of  statistics,  will  do  a 
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good  work  in  fastening  general  attention  npon  the  matter,  and  thns 
excite  that  wide  and  earnest  discossion  which  alone  can  enable  us  to 
show  a  better  record. 

Another  reason  for  the  toleration  of  so  open  and  general  a  disre* 
g^rd  and  neglect  of  opportnnites  so  invaluable  by  the  growing  men 
and  women  of  the  State,  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  fact  before  referred  to, 
that  the  care  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  community  has,  in 
former  times  been  considered  by  the  active  men  in  business  and  in 
politics,  to  be  rather  beLoath  their  attention,  or  without  the  scope  of 
their  accustomed  sphere.  Public  agitation  and  the  placing,  by  recent 
enactment,  of  the  whole  burden  ot  the  support  of  Schools  upon  the 
property  of  the  State,  will  do  much  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this 
cause.  But  this  agitation  should  be  vastly  more  general  than  here- 
tofore, to  be  of  much  service.  The  efforts  of  the  teachers,  and  local 
and  general  officials  alone  do  but  little  in  awakening  general  atten- 
tion. We  need  the  co-working  of  the  press  and  the  pulpit  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  it  has  ever  been  given.  Both  of  these  agencies 
have  done  a  great  deal,  but  the  vastness  of  the  work  remaining, 
requires  very  much  more  of  the  same  work,  in  order  to  effect  rapid 
progress. 

Another  reason,  that  may  account  for  the  small  average  attend- 
ance upon  the  Common  Schools  is,  that  our  laws  give  no  encourage- 
ment directly  or  indirectly  to  attendance,  and  impose  no  penalties 
or  even  disabilities  upon  non-attendance  ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
while  the  safety  and  necessity  of  the  community  are  made  the 
grounds  of  compelling  every  properly-holder  to  contribute  pro-rata 
to  the  support  of  Schools  that  are  intended  and  supposed  to  be  ade- 
quate to  give  all  necessary  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  whole 
State,  there  is  no  corresponding  obligation  imposed  upon  citizens 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  offered.  Other  States 
have  already  endeavored,  by  proper  legislation,  to  set  the  whole 
matter  right.  In  the  Constitution  of  the  State  ot  Massachusetts,  as 
recently  revised,  it  is  provided  that : — 

Art.  20. — No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  or  be  eligible  to 
office  under  the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  not 
be  able  to  read  the  Constitution  in  the  English  language,  and  write 
his  name  ;  provided  however,  that  the  provisions  of  this  amendment 
shall  not  apply  to  any  person  prevented  by  a  physical  disability 
from  complying  with  its  requisitions,  nor  to  any  person  who  now  has 
the  right  to  vote,  nor  to  any  person  who  shall  be  sixty  years  of  age 
or  upwards  at  the  time  this  amendment  shall  take  effect. 

And  in  the  General  Statutes  of  the  same  State,  are  found  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  : 

Chap.  41. — Sec  1. — Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child 
betwecm  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  shall  annually  during 
the  continuance  of  his  control  send  such  child  to  some  public  school 
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in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides,  at  least  twelve  weeks,  if 
the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town  so  long  continue,  six  weeks 
of  which  time  shall  be  consecutive ;  and  for  any  neglect  of  such 
duty  the  party  offending  shall  forteit  to  the  use  of  such  city  or  town 
a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  ;  but  if  it  appears,  upon  the  in- 
quiry of  the  truant-ofiScers  or  School  Committee  of  any  city  or  town, 
or  upon  the  trial  of  any  prosecution,  that  the  party  so  neglecting 
was  not  able,  by  reason  of  poverty  to  send  such  chUd  to  school,  or 
to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  education,  or  that  such  child  has 
been  otherwise  furnished  with  the  means  of  education  for  a  like 
period  of  time,  or  has  already  acquired  the  branches  of  learning 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  that  his  bodily  or  mental  condition 
has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  attendance  at  school  or  application 
to  study  for  the  period  required,  the  penalty  before  mentioned  shall 
not  be  incurred. 

Chap.  42. — Sec.  4. — Each  city  or  town  may  make  all  needful  provi- 
sions and  arrangements  concerning  habitual  truants,  and  children 
not  attending  school,  or  without  any  regular  lawful  occupation, 
or  growing  up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen 
years  ;  and  also  all  such  by-laws  respecting  children  as  shall  be 
deemed  most  conducive  to  their  welfare  and  the  good  order  of  such 
city  or  town  ;  and  there  shall  be  annexed  to  such  by-laws  suitable 
penalties,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  for  any  one  breach  ;  provi- 
ded that  such  by-laws  shall  be  approved  by  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  County. 

Seo.  5. — ^The  several  cities  and  towns  availing  themselves  of  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  appoint  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  such  town,  or  annually  by  the  mayor  or  aldermen  of  such 
cities,  three  or  more  persons  who  alone  shall  be  authorized,  in  case 
of  violation  of  such  by-laws,  to  make  the  complaint  and  carry  into 
execution  the  judgments  thereon. 

Sec.  6. — A  minor  convicted  under  such  a  law,  of  being  an  habitual 
truant,  or  of  not  attending  School,  or  of  being  without  regular  and 
lawful  occupation,  or  growing  up  in  ignorance,  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Justice  or  Court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  instead  of  the 
fine  mentioned  in  section  4,  be  committed  to  any  such  institution  of 
instruction,  house  of  reformation,  or  suitable  situation  provided  for 
the  purpose  under  authority  of  section  4,  for  such  time,  not  exceeding 
two  years,  as  such  Justice  or  Court  may  determine. 

These  laws  are  certainly  very  suggestive  ;  and  both  equity  and 
safety  demand  that  the  question  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  by  requisite  legislation  for  securing  to  the  Commonwealth 
the  full  benefit  of  her  system  of  public  Schools  should  be  deliberately 
considered  and  solved. 

The  subject  is  delicate  and  difficult  as  it  is  important ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  both  the  delicacy  and  the  difficulty  do  not  arise 
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from  a  prevalent  and  mistaken  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  Public 
School  ^stem,  which  lacks  truth,  and  of  course  soundness.  It  is 
frequently  said  that  "  such  is  the  independence  and  self-assertion  of 
"  the  republican  citizen,  that  you  cannot  compel  him  to  accept  even 
"  an  acknowledged  benefit,  until  he  both  desires  and  seeks  it."  Now 
such  language,  and  all  similar  propositions,  are  based  upon  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  Common  School  System  of  a  republican  State  is 
an  ingenious  contrivance  to  compel  the  property  of  a  State  to  contri- 
bute to  the  support  ol  a  common  school  system,  whose  benefits  are  to 
be  available  to  the  children  of  those  who  have  little  or  no  property, 
as  an  act  of  kindness  or  charity  to  the  poorer  classes.  And  hence  it 
is  said  the  plan  is  a  good  one — its  intent  is  instinct  with  kindness  ; 
but  when  you  have  offered  the  benefaction,  you  cannot  compel  him, 
whom  you  would  benefit,  to  receive  it  unless  he  is  willing.  Such 
reasoning  is  perhaps  well  enough,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  underly- 
ing basis  of  a  Public  School  System  is  simple  kindness  or  charity, 
as  might  possibly  be  alleged  of  a  State  system  of  poor  laws  ;  which 
apparently  must  rest  on  the  moral  and  social  obligation  of  society  to 
relieve  individuals  from  actual  want  and  consequent  sufiferings,  by 
extending  to  them  the  eharity  and  kindness  of  the  community. 

But  in  reality  such  is  not  at  all  the  character  of  the  logical  basis 
of  a  State  school  system  under  republican  institutions.  Such  a 
system  must  stand,  and  cannot  stand  otherwise,  on  the  inevit- 
able necessities  of  a  democratic  form  of  government.  In  monarchies, 
oligarchies  or  despotisms,  the  humbler  and  poorer  classes,  not  hav- 
ing any  actual  share  in  the  control  or  direction  of  the  government, 
may  or  may  not  be  allowed  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  a  State 
system  of  schools,  established  by  the  richer  and  abler  classes;  and 
in  either  case  the  logical  basis  of  the  government,  that  it  exists  for 
the  benefit  of  a  class  or  classes,  is  not  at  all  disturbed. 

But  under  democratic  institutions  the  rule  is  precisely  the  oppo- 
site. The  logical  and  actual  basis  of  democratic  government  is  that 
all  power  is  in  the  whole  people,  to  be  exercised  by  the  whole  people 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  Thus  each  individual 
citizen  is  assumed  to  be  of  right  a  co-equal  and  co-ordinate  legisla- 
tor, theoretically,  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise—equally responsible  for,  because  he  equally  contributes  to  the 
construction  of  the  character  of  the  government  and  its  laws. 

Thus,  then,  as  the  existence,  the  improvement  and  the  stability  of 
a  government — by  the  whole  people,  depends  absolutely  upon  the 
aggregate  of  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  each  individual  of 
the  whole  people,  it  follows  that,  under  republican  institutions,  public 
schools  are  inaugurated  and  supported,  not  at  all  as  a  matter  of 
charity  or  kindness,  but  as  imperatively  demanded  by  inevitable 
necessity,  and  as  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  government  and 
theprotection  of  life  and  property  under  it. 

There  is  not  a  jot  more  of  charity  or  kindness  wrought  into  the 
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logical  basis  of  a  State  system  of  education  than  there  is  in  the 
foundation  of  a  State  system  of  penal  laws.  However  paradoxical 
it  may  seem,  there  is  just  as  much  of  intrinsic  charity  in  hanging 
a  man  who  has  committed  murder  as  there  is  in  giving  the  boy  such 
culture  while  young,  as  will  lead  him  when  a  man  to  avoid  all  trans- 
gression of  all  righteous  laws. 

If  such  reasoning  is  sound;  and  it  seems  to  be  irrefragible — then 
intelligence  and  integrity  are  indispensable  to  republican  safety  and 
growth,  and,  of  course,  ignorance  and  immorality  are  dangerous.  If 
then,  on  the  one  hand  we  compel  the  property  of  the  State  under 
penal  forfeitures,  to  support  schools  which  tend  to  secure  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  political 
and  social  safety;  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  the  community,  who 
have  thus  compulsorily  established  and  sustained  agencies  to  secure 
the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  all,  equally  bound  to  compel,  in 
some  way,  that  general  participation  in  the  benefits  thus  profferred, 
which  shall  drive  from  it  that  ignorance  and  immorality  which  alone 
can  make  and  do  make  possible  that  demagogism  which  is  the  ever- 
present  danger  of  republics?  Had  the  New  England  privileges  of 
church  and  school,  been  equally  available  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  late  terrible  Rebellion  would  have  been  impossible. 

In  the  light  of  such  reasoning,  the  question  has  often  presented 
itself,  and  it  will  continue  to  come  again  and  again,  and  will  demand 
an  answer;  whether  the  State  of  Vermont  can  safely  tolerate  forever, 
an  average  a  bsence  from  school  of  one-half  of  the  children  within 
her  borders. 

And  it  will  year  after  year  remain  the  duty  of  your  official  agent, 
in  the  annual  report,  to  continue  annually  to  urge  this  most  import- 
ant subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  People, 
till  some  practical  measures  are  inaugurated  that  give  promise  of 
amendment.  What  must  be  the  character  of  any  such  measures  of 
relief  is  a  practical  question,  the  solution  of  which  will  reouire  great 
judgment  and  caution.  The  extracts  from  the  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts exhibit  one  method  of  solution,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  best  prac- 
tical solution,  now  in  actual  use.  The  Constitution  excludes  from 
participation  in  the  right  of  suffrage,  those  who  willfully  remain  in 
ignorance;  and  its  laws  give  power  to  each  town  to  declare  truancy 
to  be  an  evil  full  of  danger,  and  to  punish  it  as  such.  Certainly, 
these  methods  are  well  worthy  of  deliberate  consideration. 

It  is  worthy  of  thonght,  likewise,  whether  as  the  Common  Schools 
are  free  to  all,  it  might  not  be  practicable  to  empower  the  Prudential 
Committees,  on  application  to  furnish  all  the  necessary  books  to 
those  children  who  are  unable  from  poverty  to  provide  themselves, 
at  the  expense  of  the  district,  and  then  as  all  means,  at  least  •f 
elementary  culture,  will  be  gratuitously  provided  for  all,  assess  an 
unnuaJ  tax  of  one  dollar  for  the  support  of  schools  in  each  district, 
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upon  each  child  within  certain  ages,  from  which  tax  they  shall  be 
relieyed  on  presenting  a  certificate  of  attendance  upon  the  schools 
for  a  given  number  of  months. 

NUMBER  OF  DISTRICTS. 

The  number  of  Districts,  whole  and  fractional,  in  tlie  State,  as  re- 
ported in  the  statistics,  is  2,623.  It  has  for  years  been  apparent 
to  any  thoughtful  observer  of  that  prevalent  habit  of  dividing  and 
sub-dividing  School  Districts,  upon  slight  cause,  or  fov  no  valid 
reason  whatever,  by  the  action  of  towns  in  town  meeting,  has  long 
been  a  prolific  source  of  difiSculty  and  embarrassment  to  the  schools. 
Division  and  sub-division  have  so  increased  the  number  of  the  dis- 
tricts, and  diminished  their  size  territorially,  and  their  strength 
numerically  and  financially,  that  mean  school  houses,  short  terms  of 
school,  and  cheap  and  incompetent  teachers  have  resulted*  almost  of 
necessity.  The  extent  to  which  the  organic  force  of  the  district 
organization  has  thus  been  weakened  is  not  appreciated  by  the  great 
bulk  of  our  citizens,  if  it  were,  remedies  that  would  be  efiectual 
would  soon  be  provided. 

If  we  consider  together  the  territorial  extent  of  the  State,  and 
the  number  of  Districts,  we  shall  find  the  Districts  of  much  less  size 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  area  of  the  State  is  9,056  square 
miles.  The  number  of  Districts  in  the  State  is,  consisting  whole  and 
fractional,  2,623.  These  data,  considering  the  whole  extent  of  the 
State  as  being  in  a  condition  to  require  schools  to  be  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  its  whole  surface — would  give  a  territorial  extent  to 
each  District  of  3  41-100  miles  square. 

But  the  improved  land  in  the  State  may  be  stated  approximately 
at  2,850,000  acres,  and  the  wild  land  at  1,300,000  acres.  Then  de- 
ducting the  wild  land  from  the  whole  extent,  we  shall  find  of  the 
improved  land,  about  2  31-100  square  miles  in  each  District,  giving 
a  territory  of  a  little  more  than  l\  miles  square.  It  is  apparent  from 
this  computation,  that  the  Districts  have  in  many  cases  been,  by  the 
hasty  actions  of  the  towns,  reduced  in  size  much  more  than  can  be 
demanded  by  any  topographical  necessity,  and  that  as  a  necessary 
result  the  Districts  are  made  proportionately  weak. 

Again,  looking  at  this  matter  in  another  connection,  we  find  in  the 
State  88,362  children  of  school  a^e,  which  divided  by  2,623,  the 
whole  number  of  Districts,  will  give  to  each  District  an  average 
number  of  41  scholars,  and  an  average  attendance  upon  the  schools 
of  21.  Then  taking  into  consideration  the  well  known  fact  that  the 
Districts  in  all  the  considerable  villages,  have  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  scholars,  reaching  from  70  to  300,  we  shall  find  that  a 
g^at  many  of  the  rural  districts  cannot  have  an  average  number 
of  children  of  school  age,  larger  than  about  20,  with  an  average 
attendance  upon  tlie  school  of  from  eight  to  twelve. 
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The  Orand  List  of  the  State  stands  at  $1,075,437,  and  this  divided 
by  the  whole  number  of  Districts,  2,623,  will  give  $410,  as  the  aver- 
age Grand  List  of  each  District.  But  here  as  before  with  reference 
to  the  scholars,  making  allowance  for  the  aggregation  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  property  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Grand  List 
about  the  more  densely  populated  Districts,  we  shall  find  very  many 
Districts  with  a  Grand  List  of  $200,  or  even  less. 

The  inevitable  deductions  from  such  facts  tend  to  make  probable, 
the  results'  which  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  schools  shows  to 
be  certain,  and  hundreds,  to  say  the  least,  of  schools  in  the  State 
are  feeble  and  inefficient,  and  sometimes  worse  than  merely  useless, 
because  the  Districts  are  so  small  and  weak  that  the  schools  cannot 
possibly  be  other  than  weak. 

As  towns  in  their  municipal  capacity  have  exclusive  and  supreme 
control  over  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  division  of  territory  into 
Districts,  and  alone  can  make  any  changes  in  their  limits;  the  direct 
remedy  for  the  many  evils  that  grow  out  of  a  too  minute  subdivision 
of  territory,  of  course,  is  naturally  to  be  found  in  a  change  of  habit 
on  the  part  of  the  towns,  and  in  a  disposition  to  correct  the  evils  of 
the  past,  by  a  re-districtidg  of  towns  and  an  enlargement  of  the  size 
with  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  Districts.  But  towns  have  for 
a  long  time  shown  themselves  to  be  exceedingly  averse  to  such  a 
positive  and  radical  movement  by  direct  steps.  So  much  so  that 
any  extensive  change  for  the  better  must  be  expected  from  some 
equivalent  indirect  movement.  It  is  possible,  however,  and  indeed 
practicable,  perhaps,  to  attain  the  desired  results  alluded  to,  and,  at 
the  same  time  to  secure  the  alleviation  of  evils  coming  from  other 
sources,  by  a  more  general  adoption  of  the  system  of  graded  schools, 
which,  in  order  to  any  hope  of  success  will  require  a  previous 
increase  of  the  strength  of  District  organizations,  to  bo  secured  by 
consolidation,  or  union  of  different  Districts. 

And  indeed  the  rapidly  increasing  tendency  throughout  the  State 
towards  the  establishment  and  support  of  Graded  Schools,  is  the 
most  decided  indication  of  healthy  educational  progress. 

A  desire  has  been  frequently  exhibited,  of  late  yeaYs,  not  only  to 
secure  better  instruction  in  the  branches,  required  by  law  to  be 
taught  in  every  Public  School,  but  also  to  attain  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  other  and  higher  branches.  And  this  desire  for  instruction  in 
higher  English  studies,  so-called,  particularly,  has  been  a  leading 
inducement  to  the  establishment  of  Graded  Schools  whenever  this 
policy  has  prevailed.  It  has  also  exhibited  itself  in  efforts  to  obtain 
legislative  sanction  for  the  establishment  of  Town  High  Schools, 
which  have  now  for  several  consecutive  years  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  General  Assembly,  but  so  far  without  success. 

Many  towns,  within  the  past  five  years,  have  desired  to  obtain  the 
better  educational  privileges  that  would  grow  out  of  Graded  Schools^ 
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through  a  complete  consolidation  of  all  their  Districts;  and  have  only 
failed,  after  obtaining  a  vote,  or  a  certainty  of  a  vote  for  consolida- 
tion, from  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  practical  question  of 
equally  distributing  the  existing  school  property.  The  language  of 
the  statute  is  as  follows:  ''When  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  can- 
"not  be  c  »nveniently  accomm'>dated  in  one  School  District,  it^shall 
"  be  the  duty  of  such  town  at  a  legal  meeting,  notified  for  that;'pur- 
"  pose,  to  divide  such  town  into  as  many  School  Districts  as  shall  be 
"judged  most  convenient;  to  define  and  determine  their  limits,  and 
"  from  time  to  time,  to  divide  such  as  are  too  large,  unite  such  as  are 
"  too  small,  or  otherwise  to  alter  them  and  make  new  Districts,  as 
"  shall  be  found  expedient." 

It  is  plain  from  this  language  that  the  exclusive  power  of  "deter- 
mining the  limits-'  of  Districts  from  time  to  time,  involves  the  con- 
tingent right  of  consolidation,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  also  of  necess- 
ity, the  right  of  distributing  fairly  the  property  of  the  Districts  so 
consolidated.  There  is  no  direction  whatever  in  the  law  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  and  the  absence  of  such  direction  seems  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  good  sense  and  discretion  of  the  town.  Upon  being 
consulted  in  regard  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  a  town 
that  had  by  vote  determined  to  consolidate  all  its  Districts,  during 
the  last  school  year,  I  recommended  the  adoption  by  the  town  of 
the  following  resolutions: 

Beiolvedy  I.     That  all  previous  action  of  the  town  of in 

reference  to  the  division  of  the  territory  of  said  town  into  School 
Districts  is  hereby  reconsidered;  and  all  such  division  of  said  terri- 
tory of  said  town  into  School  Districts  is  hereby  amended. 

II.  Tliat  the  entire  territory  of  said  town  of is  hereby  em- 
braced within,  and  shall  hereafter  constitute  a  single  School  Dis- 
trict, to  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  "the  consolidated  school 
district  of No.  1." 

III.  That  a  Committee  of  three  disinterested  residents  of  other 

towns,  consisting  of  A  of ,  15  of ,  and  C  of ,  is 

hereby  appointed,  who  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  appraise,  at  its  pre- 
sent cash  value,  all  of  the  school  property  of  each  of  the  various 
Districts  now  existing  in  town,  and  make  a  record  of  such  appraisal, 
and  cause  such  record  to  be  recorded  in  the  town  clerk's  office  of 
said  town;  and  the  Selectmen  of  said  town  are  directed  to  notify 
said  Committee  of  their  said  appointment,  and  to  draw  orders  on 
the  Treasurer  of  said  town  for  the  reasonable  compensation  of  the 
services  of  such  Committee.     And  all  such  school  property,  thus 

appraised,  shall  become  the  property  of  said  town  of ,  upon 

the  completion  of  the  record  of  such  appraisal  in  the  Town  Clerk's 
office  of  said  town. 

IV.  That  each  tax-payer  of  said  several  school  districts  shall,  by 
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the  Listers  of  said  town,  be  credited  for  a  share  of  the  yalne,  as 
appraised  as  aforesaid,  of  the  school  property  of  his  District  in  pro- 
portion to  his  Grand  List  at  the  time  of  such  appraisal,  and  such 
said  proportionate  share  of  each  tax-payer  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  of  his  liability  upon  any  taxes  that  may  thereafter  be 
raised  by  said  town  for  the  purchase  of  land,  or  the  erection  or 
repair  of  buildings  for  school  purposes. 

My  own  view  at  the  time  was,  that  under  the  general  law  giving 
supreme  control  of  all  territorial  relations  of  school  districts,  the 
power  to  regulate  the  disposal  and  distribution  of  district  property 
pertained  to  the  town  as  an  inevitable  inference,  and  therefore  that  the 
town  was  competent  to  pass,  by  resolutions  like  those  quoted,  upon 
such  questions.  But  I  esteem  the  general  adoption  of  the  graded  school 
system  of  so  much  importance,  that,  in  order  to  remove  any  obstacle, 
whether  real  or  fancied,  that  may  grow  out  uf  a  doubt  of  the  legal 
power  of  towns  to  take  such  action,  I  venture  to  recommend  that 
you  use  your  influence  to  procure  the  passage  by  the  next  Legisla- 
ture of  a  general  enabling  act  by  which  towns  shall  be  empowered, 
in  cases  of  general  or  partial  consolidation  of  districts,  to  make  valid 
distribution  of  District  property. 

NUMBER  OF  CLASSES. 

No  practical  teacher  can  closely  observe  the  methods  in  use  in  the 
practical  conduct  of  the  Public  Schools,  without  becoming  convinced 
that  the  power  for  good  and  rapid  results  of  the  schools  is  greatly 
impaired  by  certain  prevalent  customs,  to  which  the  public  iittcntiun 
has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  directed.  All  teachers,  and  all  other 
intelligent  «*bservers,  will  jigroe  that  in  each  and  every  bniiich 
taught  in  ihu  school,  the  recitation  of  the  class  or  the  scholar  always 
must  furnish  the  best  attainable  tost  of  the  skill  and  capacity  of  the 
teacher,  as  well  of  the  ability  and  success  of  the  class.  The  recita- 
tion is  at  once  the  culmination  and  the  criterion  of  the  work  of  both 
teacher  and  taught;  if  it  be  accurate,  ready,  aud  complete,  then  the 
just  conclusion  is  that  real  progress  is  made ;  but  if  otherwise,  there 
can  be  no  reliable  indication  of  advancement. 

It  is  through  the  recitation  alone,  that  th*^  teacher  can  ascertain 
the  deficiencies  of  the  pupils,  and  then  alone  can  by  question,  sugges- 
tion, correction  and  review  supply  those  deficiencies  or  fitly  enable  the 
Eupil  so  to  do.  Hasty  and  careless  recitations,  not  only  do  no  good, 
ut  they  are  infinitely  woree  than  no  recitations;  lor  they  delude  and 
mislead  classes  and  pupils;  they  permit  them  to  acquire  and  retain 
false  and  erroneous  ideas  and  conceptions,  or  to  pass  over  topic  after 
topic  so  hastily  and  crudely  that  error  or  superficiality  are  the  certain 
results.  Again  the  effort  to  express  one's  ideas  in  regard  to  any  topic 
of  thought  or  study,  is  an  indispensable  means  of  certain  knowledge 
in  reference  to  it ;  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  knowledge  with 
no  ability  to  express  it  m  words,  is  more  than  dubious. 
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■On  this  account,  in  every  Btagc  of  the  pupil's  progress,  and  in  regard 
to  eveiy  topic  of  study,  the  recitation  is,  and  always  must  be,  of  para- 
mount importance ;  it  must  be  deliberate,  keen  and  searching,  or  it  is 
good  for  less  than  nothing.  But  such  a  recitation  must  have  time  as 
well  as  thought  and  labor. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  actual  observation  of  the  schools  as 
practically  conducted  will  soon  reveal  abundant  cause  for  that  shallow 
and  insufficient  mastery  of  tlie  various  matters  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  classes  which  is  noticeable  in  Public  bchools  of  every  grad& 
In  the  absence  of  any  strong  and  intelligent  public  sentiment  upon  the 
subject,  the  almost  universal  custom  of  teachers  is  to  comply  with  the 
habitual  demand  of  every  parent,  that  his  children  must  recite  once 
in  each  half  day  in  every  branch  of  study  to  which  they  give  their 
time  and  attention ;  and  the  result  is  the  formation  of  so  many  classes 
that  it  becomes  utterly  impossible  for  any  of  the  teacher's  or  the  pupil's 
work  to  be  well  and  thoroughly  done.  Persuaded  of  the  importance  of 
this  matter,  I  inserted  in  the  Begisters  of  last  year  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  number  of  classes  in  each  school,  and  the  average  number  is 
eighteen. 

The  usual  half-day  session  of  the  school  lasts  from  nine  till  twelve, 
or  from  one  till  four,  giving  three  hours  of  time,  which  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty  minutes ;  from  this  take  thirty  minutes  for  time  lost  in 
entering  school,  and  in  the  recesses,  and  allowing  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  for  the  manifold  duties  of  the  teacher  in  giving  assistance  in  a 
thousand  ways  to  individuals,  as  is  the  universal  custom  in  ungraded 
schools,  and  there  remain  one  hundred  and  five  minutes  for  recitation, 
which  will  give  a  little  less  than  six  minutes  to  each  of  the  average 
number  of  eighteen  classes.  It  is  perfectly  patent  then  that  here  is 
cause  enough  for  an  indefinite  amount  of  inefficiency  in  teaching  and 
sluggishness  in  acquisition.  That  with  an  average  attendance  upon 
the  school  of  five  to  eight  years,  our  boys  and  girls  leave  the  school, 
inelegant  readers,  slow  and  inaccurate  accountants,  and  with  little 
power  of  expression,  either  oral  or  written,  in  their  own  language,  and 
scarcely  more  of  appreciation;  and  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  history 
and  constitution  of  their  own  country,  is  lamentable  enough  and  is 
disgraceful  enough ;  but  it  is  not  inexplicable,  in  view  of  eighteen  class 
recitations  in  each  half  day,  to  any  one  who  is  a  teacher,  or  who  knows 
what  is  indispensably  requisite  to  thorough  and  efficient  teaching. 

This  matter  needs  the  immediate  and  interested  attention  of  dl  who 
wish  well  to  our  schools;  and  an  aroused  pubhc  sentiment  should 
demand  the  immediate  application  of  the  only  effectual  remedy,  which 
is  a  decided  diminution  of  the  number  of  regular  class  recitations  in 
the  day.  Parents,  through  a  wide  discussion  of  the  matter,  would 
be  made  to  see  that  one  real,  strong,  thorough  recitation  is  better  for 
their  children  than  an  indefinite  number  of  careless,  slip-shod,  and 
superficial  ones.    And,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  tne  teachers 
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should  be  led  to  see  that  duty  to  the  children,  as  well  as  their  owd 
sense  of  ri^ht  and  justice  to  all,  and  even  common  honesty,  all  concur 
in  demandmg  such  limitation  of  the  number  of  class  recitations,  as 
shall  make  it  possible  for  each  to  be  of  some  possible  value.  I  am 
aware  that  many,  of  course,  will  say  'Hhere  are  so  many  classes,  and 
"  they  must  be  heard  in  recitation  once  in  each  half  day  or  the  parents 
"will  be  dissatisfied."  To  this  the  reply  may  well  be  nmde,  that  the 
first  duty  of  each  teacher  is  to  do  well  whatever  he  undertakes  to  do, 
in  the  light  of  his  own  conscience,  and  to  some  extent  irrespective  of 
consequences, — that  while  at  first,  perhaps,  some  dissatisfaction  may 
arise  from  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  daily  recitations,  yet,  in  the 
end,  this  course  will  surely  vindicate  itself  in  the  better  advancement 
of  the  pupils ;  and  finally  that  while  it  is  the  parentis  privilege  to  say, 
within  the  limits  of  the  law,  what  his  children  shall  study,  there  his 
right  ceases;  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  teaclier  to  say  how 
the  pupil  shall  pursue  the  studies  selected  by  his  parent 

when  the  number  of  classes  in  any  school  is  so  great  that  justice 
cannot  bo  done  to  all  in  a  half  daily  recitation,  it  is  not  only  the  legal 
right  of  the  teacher,  but  it  is  his  solemn  duty  to  lessen  the  number  of 
recitations  to  one  in  each  day,  or  one  in  each  two  days,  if  necessary, 
until  he  can  compass  time  enough  for  each  class  exercise  to  make  it  a 
living,  actual,  and  useful  thing. 

BOABDING  AROUND. 

It  appears  from  the  statistics  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers, 
during  the  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  recent  enactment  by  which 
it  is  provided  that  "all  expenses  incurred  by  School  Districts  for  the 
"  support  of  Schools,  shall  bo  defrayed  by  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List  of 
"such  District"  have  been  compelled  to  board  around.  The  whole 
number  of  teachers  employed  were  4,722,  and  of  these  1,525  boarded 
around.  In  other  words,  by  the  connivance  of  intelligent  citizens,  and 
through  the  dehberate  action  of  their  organized  school  meeting,  nearly 
one-third  of  all  the  teachers  employed  in  the  Public  Schools  to  teach 
growing  citizens  their  duties  under  the  law  of  the  btate,  have  been 
compelled  to  disobey  a  well-known  law  of  recent  enactment.  The 
number  thus  boarding  around  in  the  previous  year  was  1,492,  showing 
a  small  increase  during  the  last  year,  which  indicates  a  strong  prob- 
ability, either  through  a  repeal  of  the  law  forbidding  the  practice,  or 
in  spite  of  all' law,  of  returning  to  the  old  custom  of  levying  a  portion 
of  the  expenses  of  the  school  upon  the  scholars  attending  school. 

The  matter  is  one  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Schools,  and  while  the  present  tendency  is  apparent  can- 
not well  be  omitted  in  the  Annual  Report,  however  much  of  previous 
discussion  it  may  have  received,  for  a  return  to  the  former  quite  general 
practice  of  boarding  the  teacher  around  "upon  the  scholar"  would  be 
one  of  the  most  serious  misfortunes  that  could  possibly  befal  our 
School  system. 
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And  as  I  am  unable  to  preaent  the  matter  more  forcibly  than  I  have 
done  it  before,  I  ask,  again,  attention  to  the  argument  tiiat  has  here- 
tofore been  usied. 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  import  or  the  intent  of  the  law.  It 
was  intended  to  put  a  final  stop  to  the  sending  of  teachers  about  the 
district  for  their  board,  like  so  many  travelling  medicants.  But,  as  is 
shown  by  the  returns,  the  law,  if  not  disobeyed,  is  in  some  way  evaded, 
for  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  teachers  employed  during  the  year, 
were  boarded  in  direct  defiance  of  the  law. 

This  matter  is  one  of  importance  to  all,  and  although  it  has  often 
been  discussed  in  the  Reports,  and  presented  in  various  lights,  there 
will  still  remain  a  necessity  for  recurring  to  it  while  the  practice  sur- 
vives to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  shown  at  present  Adapting  then  the 
reasoning  heretofore  urged,  to  the  statistical  returns  of  the  present 
year,  I  once  more  ask  attention  to  the  effects  of  a  practice  which  every 
experienced  friend  of  the  schools  condemns.  Few  movements  in  the 
educational  field  would  be  productive  of  more,  or  more  immediate 
benefit  to  the  schools,  than  the  entire  abolition  of  the  habit  of  boarding 
around.  But,  the  law  being  already  right,  the  practice  will  continue, 
till  a  persistent  agitation  shall  come  to  the  support  of  the  law,  and 
result  in  a  change  of  public  sentiment  that  shall  enforce  the  execution 
of  the  law.  The  arguments  that  have  been  before  presented  in  the 
Report  are  equally  applicable  now. 

This  matter  of  boarding  around  1ms  been  habitually  discussed  with 
such  exclusive  reference  to  statements  and  arguments  of  the  narrowest 
character  and  most  limited  scope,  that  the  real  merits  of  the  discussion 
are  to  many  entirelv  unknown;  and  the  variety  and  evil  influences  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  practice  are  so  ^eat,  tibat  no  excuse  can  be 
thought  necessary  for  alluding  to  the  subject,  so  long  as  it  may  prevail 
to  any  extent  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  claimed  by  those  who  favor  the 
practice  of  boarding  around  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  upon  the 
school  that,  in  the  first  place,  by  this  practice  an  excellent  opportunity 
is  afforded  the  teacher  to  become  familarly  acquainted  with  the  parents 
and  children  of  the  district,  and  to  "learn  human  nature";  and  as  these 
acquirements  are  indispensable  to  the  teacher,  therefore  the  teacher 
should  board  around. 

In  reply  to  this,  it  might  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  admitting  the 
necessity  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  with 
the  characters  of  the  pupils,  their  parents  and  the  citizens  generally,  it 
is  not  at  all  certain  that  this  necessary  acquaintance  would  be  pro- 
moted by  boarding  a  short  portion  of  time  in  each  family  in  the  district 

Another  reply  is  that,  admitting  the  convenience  of  this  general  and 
particular  acquaintance  to  the  teacher,  in  order  to  enable  him  fully  to 
discharge  his  various  duties,  it  is  no  more  true  of  the  teacher  than  it 
is  of  the  physician  or  of  the  preacher.  He  who  cares  for  the  bodies 
or  the  sotus  of  men  requires  fully  as  much  to  know  accuratelv  all  their 
various  traits  and  characteristics,  mental,  moral  or  corporal,  as  does 
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he  who  is  to  cnre  for  the  improvcmont  of  their  minds.  But  the  eDtire 
absurdity  c»f  the  practice  could  never  be  mnac  more  apparent  than  by 
an  iipplic^ation  to  the  doctor  and  the  preacher  of  the  same  practice 
which  is  thus  held  to  be  not  o.ly  rational,  but  decidedly  expedient  as 
applied  to  the  teacher.  Suppose  the  application  bo  made.  The 
teacher,  because  aii  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  characteristic 
traits  of  character  of  his  pupils  and  their  parents  would  facilitate  his 
efforts  an  1  <«ive  them  <^reater  effect,  it  is  claimed,  should  l)oard  around 
among  the  different  families;  and,  some  measure  of  time  being 
ind  spensiible  to  arrange  the  matter  of  board  equitably  and  Ratisfac- 
torlly,  h'»  ought  to  board  in  the  different  families  in  proportion  to 
thti  nu  riber  of  child rc*n  that  attend  the  school,  i.  e.,  in  proportion 
to  the  ex  stin:;  ne/essity  in  each  family,  for  his  professional  assist- 
anoH.  Apply  the  same  rule  to  tn*;  doctor;  and  because  the 
judicious  and  effectual  application  to  the  cure  ot  disease  of  the 
necessary  and  aj»propriate  remedies,  requires  an  intiirate  acquaiot- 
anco  with  the  various  elements  of  character,  moral,  mental  or  physi- 
cal, of  his  patients,  therefore  the  phvsician  should  board  around; 
anil,  fixing  tiie  existing  necessity  for  his  services  as  the  standard  of 
time,  as  in  the  case  oi  the  teacher,  the  doctor  shouM  board  around  in 
roponion  to  the  prevalence  and  virulence  of  Diptheria  and  Scarlet 
ever.  And,  as  the  rule  is  to  tlie  fullest  extent  equally  applicable  to 
the  teaJier  of  moruls  and  religion,  then  the  preacher  should  board 
around  in  proportion  to  the  ])revjilent  wickedness  and  disregard  of  all 
moral  right,  fc^uch  an  application  of  the  principles  claimed  smothers 
them  in  ubsurdity. 

It  is  said,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  will  be  far  less  burdensome  lor 
many  families  to  j^ay  such  portiim  of  the  expense  of  the  Schools  as 
accrues  Ironi  hoarding  the  teacher,  in  actually  boarding  the  teacher  for 
the  proper  proi)ortu)nate  time,  than  it  would  be  to  pay  it  in  money. 

Whatever  force  there  may  be  in  this  reasoning — and  that  there  if> 
soMie  force  in  it  is  not  denied — it  is  believed  to  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  facts  and  arguments  that  might  bo  urged  on  the  other 
side. 

In  the  first  ])lace,  the  only  logical  basis  upon  which,  in  any  republi- 
can State,  a  .State  system  of  public  Schools  can  find  a  stable  and  per- 
manent foundation,  consists  in  the  necessity  of  general  intelligence  and 
virtue,  in  order  to  the  security  of  life  and  property,  wherever,  from  the 
nature  of  the  government,  universal  suffrage,  endows  every  individual 
with  the  character  of  a  law-mater. 

Good  laws,  general  ord.'rliness  and  j)eace  give  security  to  property 
and  to  life.  A  general  ditl'usion  of  knowledge  and  uprightness  give 
possibility  and  existence  to  good  laws,  general  orderliness  and  peace. 
A  general  public  system  of  Schools,  extending  the  benefits  of  mental 
and  moral  culture  to  all,  can  alone  secure  a  general  difi'usiou  of  knowl- 
edge and  uprightness.  Therefore,  a  public  system  of  free  Schools  is 
indispensable  in  every  republican  State,  and  it  is  to  be  considered  a 
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matter  of  necessity  and  self-protection  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
Therefore  all  of  the  property  of  the  State,  of  every  description,  should 
ratably  contribute  to  defray  all  tlio  expenses  of  a  system  of  public 
Schools,  without  which,  security  to  property  is  hopeless,  and  indeed 
impossible.  By  any  logical  and  reasonable  theory  of  republicanism, 
then,  all  the  expenses  of  the  public  Schools  should  be  defrayed  by  a 
tax  upon  the  Grand  List ;  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  property  of  the 
community.  And  so,  any  attempt  to  distribute  the  expense  of  the 
board  of  the  teacher,  or  of  any  other  item  of  the  expense  of  sustaining 
the  public  Schools  in  proportion  to  the  scholars  that  may  attend  the 
School,  is  in  direct  contravention  of  all  the  tlieoretical  principles  of 
democratic  institutions. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  expcriniunt,  too,  tlie  statistics  furnish  reason 
to  believe  that  the  apportionment  of  the  expense  of  boarding  the 
teacher,  and  of  fuel,  upon  the  scholars  who  may  attend  the  school,  has 
operated  most  disastrously  for  the  State. 

The  State  System  of  tublic  Schools  must,  as  a  matter  of  theory, 
bo  supposed  to  be  adequate  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed 
— in  other  words,  adequate  to  give  the  necessary  culture  to  the  88,362 
children  reported  as  of  scliool  ago.  And  for  this  agency,  thus 
theoretically  suflicient  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  work,  the  people 
annually  pay  8500,000.  And  this  vast  sum  is  paid,  not  as  a  matter  of 
ornamental  or  philanthropic  policy,  but  as  a  matter  of  stem  necessity. 
The  State  needs  that  all  her  88,302  children  should  be  instructed  as  a 
matter  of  indispensable  self-protection.  Whatever,  then,  stands  in  the 
way  of,  or  prevents  the  accomplishment  by  the  schools  of  their  appi*o- 

griate  and  allotted  work,  is  prejudicial  to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
tate. 

Now  a  glance  at  the  statistics  sliows  us  that  some  agency  or  power 
does  stand  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  by  the  schools  of  their 
proper  work.  The  statistics  show  that  while  the  whole  number  of  the 
children  of  the  State  of  school  age,  between  4. and  18  years  of  age,  is 
88,362 ;  of  all  these  children  only  71,039  have  attended  School  at  all. 
This  gives  10,428,  or  18  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  that  during  the  past 
year  have  not  attended  school  at  f.ll.  And  looking  a  little  farther,  we 
find  that  the  average  attendance  upon  the  Schools  of  those  between  the 
uges  of  4  and  20  has  been  46,245,  and  if  from  this  wo  take  the  probable 
average  attendance  of  pupils  between  18  and  20  years,  which  is  1,481, 
we  shall  have  the  average  attendance  upon  the  schools  of  the  children 
between  4  and  18  years  to  bo  44,701,  which  is  50  per  cent,  or  one-half. 
But  if  a  system  of  Schools,  organically  sufficient  for  the  education  of 
88,362  within  certain  limits,  cost  §500,000,  and  yet  while  sufficient  to 
teach  all,  is  so  operated  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to  educate 
only  50  per  cent.,  or  one-hall  of  the  children  for  whom  it  is  intended 
and  is  adequate ;  then,  if  figures  prove  anv  thing,  these  figures  prove 
that  one-half  of  the  State  expenditures  for  Schools,  or  $250,000,  is  lost. 
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It  IB  a  littlo  strange  that,  among  a  sharp  and  shrewd  people,  t 
greater  effort  has  not  been  hitherto  made  to  discover  the  cause  or 
causes  of  so  great  wastefulness.  What,  then,  are  the  leading  causes 
of  an  aycrnire  absc^nce  from  the  public  Schools  of  more  than  half  of  the 
children  of  the  State,  for  whose  instruction  they  were  organized. 

Perhaps  a  slight  inspection  of  the  statistics,  together  with  certain 
known  facts  respecting  the  practical  operation  of  the  School  System, 
will  help  us  to  give  a  reasonable  and  probable  answer  to  this  question. 

Allowing  that  an  average  district  pursues  the  course  generally 
practiced,  and  figuring  expenses  in  accordance  with  the  discoveries  of 
the  statistics,  the  following  nearly  will  be  the  result. 

At  the  annual  meeting  the  plan  will  be  proposed  and  accepted  of 
sustaining  a  two  months^  summer  school  upon  the  Grand  List,  then 
putting  the  board  and  fuel  for  the  whole  year  upon  the  scholar,  and 
then  to  sustain  os  many  more  weeks  of  school  as  will  suffice  to  exhaust 
the  public  money.  According  to  this  plan,  the  expenses  will  be  nearly 
as  follov\8  :  upon  the  property  will  be  paid  the  expense  of  two  naontlu 
summer  school  taught  by  a  woman  because  it  will  bo  less  expensive. 
Two  months  school  by  a  female  teacher,  at  the  statistical  average  price 
$12,40  per  nionth  will  cost  S'i4,S0.  It  being  summer  there  will  be  no 
expense  for  fuel.  And  as  the  board  of  the  teacher  and  fuel  are  to  be 
put  upon  the  scholar,  and  only  enough  more  school  be  taught  to  ex- 
pond  the  public  money,  of  which  the  average  amount  to  each  district 
IS  $42,0  J,  there  will  be  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  expense  to  be  paid 
upon  the  Grand  List. 

Upon  the  scholar  will  be  levied  taxes  to  pay  the  board  of  the  teach- 
er for  the  average  term— 22  weeks — at  the  average  price  ascertained 
by  the  year's  statistics,  of  8-,29  per  week,  amounting  to  $50,38,  and 
to  pay  the  expense  of  fuel  for  the  year  which  may  be  estimated  at  five 
cords,  which,  at  $3,50  per  cord,  will  amount  to  $17,50.  In  the  sup- 
posed district,  then,  pursuing  the  ordinary  course,  and  regulating  the 
expenses  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  revelations  of  the  statistics, 
the  property  of  the  district  will  pay  824,80  and  the  children  of  the  dis- 
trict attending  school  will  pay  thj  sum  of  $67,88.  When  we  call  to  mind 
the  uniformity  with  which  children  seem  to  be  distributed  to  the  fami- 
lies everywhere  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  pecuniary  ability,  it  will 
be  apparent  thut  the  average  amount  of  public  money  distributed, 
$12,00,  which  is  diii^tributed  mainly  in  pro]x>rtion  to  the  average  at- 
tendance of  the  children,  the  major  portion  of  whom  come  from  the 
poorer  families,  the  inequality  and  injustice  of  the  practice  of  boarding 
ajoimd  becomes  very  apparent.  The  statistics  show  the  aggregate 
average  number  of  children  attending  the  schools  to  have  been  46,245. 
This  aggregate  average  attendance  divided  by  the  whole-number  of 
districts,  gives  17  as  the  average  daily  attendance  of  each  district. 
Now  dividing  the  $67,88,  the  average  amount  to  be  paid  by  each  dis- 
trict upon  the  scholars  attending  the  schools,  by  the  average  number, 
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17,  attendiDg  school  coDStantly,  wo  have  $44,00,  nearly,  to  be  paid  by 
each  scholar  attending. 

Barely,  when  thus  it  is  seen  that  under  the  practice  of  boarding 
aroond,  by  far  the  heaviest  taxes  necessary  in  the  support  of  the 
school  are  levied  upon  the  scholar,  the  properly  paying  less  than  one- 
foarth,  while  the  scholars  pay  three-fourths,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  one  powerful  agency  in  diminishing  tLo  attendance  upon  the 
schools  is  discovered. 

But,  it  is  said  that  ^'  when  a  poor  man  is  really  unable  to  board  the 
teacher,  wo  pass  him  by  and  let  him  go."  But  what  right  has  any 
man  or  set  of  men  so  to  manage  a  system  of  republican  institutions  as 
to  compel  a  citizen  on  account  of  poverty  to  accept,  as  a  charity  from 
his  neighbors  what  belongs  to  him  of  right  from  the  government,  of 
which,  though  poor,  he  is  a  constituent  part  ? 

But  other  and  stronger  objections  may  well  be  urged  against  the 
boarding  around  practice.  By  the  statistics  we  have  discovered  that 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  districts  employ  two  teachers  annually, 
and  common  observation  shows  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  these 
teachers  are  quite  young  and  inexperienced.  All  teachei*s  need  daily 
study  and  exenion  and  thought  in  order  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the 
neceesary  interest  in  the  various  branches  which  they  teach.  This  is 
of  course  especially  true  of  younger  teachers;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  most  prominent  want  of  our  schools  is  not  so  much  a  betti  r  class 
ot  teachers,  as  a  better  application  of  the  latent  capacity  now  possess- 
ed by  the  present  teachers.  But  without  study — daily  study,  and 
thought — the  best  powers  of  our  teachers  cannot  be  developed.  What- 
ever then  has  a  tendency  to  encourage  and  promote  the  habit  of  study 
and  thought  on  the  part  of  our  teachers  iu  the  effort  daily  to  increase 
their  power  and  efficiency  in  giving  instruction,  operates  directly  and 
powerfully  to  the  improvement  of  the  school.  But  iu  order  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  thought  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  he  must 
have  quiet  retirrment  and  opportunity  for  study.  Herein  is  the  espe- 
cially mischievous  tendency  of  tha  practice  of  boarding  around,  that 
it  absolutely  precludes  the  teacher  from  that  daily  study  and  effort, 
without  which  even  an  old  teacher  must  constantly  deteriorate,  and 
without  which  a  young  teacher  must  fuil ;  and  in  so  doing  strikes  di- 
rectly at  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

It  is  also  true  that  wherever  the  practice  of  putting  the  expense  of 
board  and  fuel  upon  the  scholar  has  prevailed,  it  has  ever  been  a 
■ource  of  constant  qoarrel  and  discussion ;  for,  diametrically  opposed 
in  principle  to  the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  republican  institLtions, 
effort  afler  effort  will  be  made  when  occasion  offers  to  substitute  a 
more  democratic  and  equitable  cLstom,  and  the  result  has  often  been 
to  keep  the  district  in  a  constant  strife  and  to  embitter  the  feelings  of 
citizens,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  good  effect  of  the  school. 

The  Legislature  at  a  recent  session  most  wisely  enacted  laws  inten- 
ded to  put  a  final  termination  to  this  undemocratic  and  injurious  cub- 
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torn ;  and  while  ihey:  remain  in  force,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  ingenious 
men  to  avoid  the  effect  of  the  law  by  cunning  devices  and  exceeding 
shrewd  tricks ;  and  in  spite  of  efforts  already  actively  in  operation  to 
procure  the  repeal  of  the  law ;  it  is  to  bo  hoped  not  only  that  no  re- 
peal will  ever  be  attained,  but  that  additional  legislation  will  so  con- 
strue the  laws  already  enacted  that  a  practice  which  drives  the  child- 
ren of  the  poor  from  the  public  schools, — which  deprives  the  teachers 
of  all  opportunity  for  study  and  self-improvement ;  which  creates  an 
excessive  inequality  of  taxation ;  which  compels  men,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  poverty,  to  meekly  receive  as  beggars  the  full  enjoyment  of 
valuable  privileges  that  belong  to  them  of  right ;  which  tends  always 
to  excite  bitterness  and  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  animosity,  shall  be  forev- 
er eradicated.  While  we  thank  the  good  Father  that  with  all  its 
many  burdens  and  sorrows,  this  terrible  war  has  destroyed  the  ven- 
om and  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  caste  that  for  many  long  years  has 
cursed  one  portion  of  our  common  country,  let  us  pray  that  the  same 
spirit  may  not  find  a  refuge  in  the  glens  of  the  Green"' Mountains,  and 
by  levying  taxes  for  the  support  of  education  "  upon  the  scholar  "  seal 
forever  the  fountain  of  knowledge  to  the  children  of  the  poor  and  the 
needy. 

APPARATCS. 

The  necessity,  in  order  to  a  rapid  and  wholesome  improvement  in 
the  prevalent  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches  to  which 
attention  is  given  in  our  scliools,  of  an  adequate  provision  of  the 
various  articles  of  apparatus,  that  arc  considered  indispensable  to 
good  schools  everywhere  in  the  world  except  in  Vermont,  has  been 
urged  in  those  Annual  Reports  from  year  to  year,  but  with  little 
apparent  success.  In  this  particular  our  State  stands  alone.  Her 
people  are  swift  to  provide  thenisclvcs  fully  with  all  the  mechanical 
means  and  appliances  that  human  skill  invents,  for  facilitating 
the  accomplishment  of  results  in  every  other  department  of  labor; 
but  in  the  field  of  educational  labor,  she  is  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  all  those  conveniences  and  facilities  in  the  way  of  school  apparatus, 
that  abound  in  the  schools  of  any  other  State. 

I  append  here  an  inventory  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  our 
good  Commonwealth  that  can  come  under  the  category  of  school 
apparatus,  deeming  the  list  itself  more  significant  than  any  comment 
that  can  be  made  upon  it.  From  the  statistical  summary  it  appears 
that  for  nearly  3,000  schools  there  are  130  dictionaries  and  books  of 
reference;  223  Globes;  369  sets  of  Maps;  140  clocks,  and  42 
thermometers. 

I  venture  to  afiinn  that  this  inventory  cannot  be  matched  in  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 
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PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEES. 

The  Public  Schools,  for  many  years,  have  suffered  in  many  and 
different  ways  from  the  brevity  of  the  connection  that  has  custom- 
arily subsisted  between  all  the  school  official 6  that  have  practically 
to  do  with  the  management  of  school  affairs,  and  the  objects  of 
their  change.  There  is  not  a  difficulty  in  the  succetsfui  conduct  of 
the  schools  that  has  not  been  enhanced  by  this  cause,  nor  a  capacity 
for  good  results  tliat  ha.s  not  been  crippled.  It  is  rare  to  find  d 
Town  Superintendent,  a  District  Clerk,  or  a  Prudential  Committee, 
that  has  remained  more  than  two  years  in  office;  and  the  almost 
inevitable  result  has  been,  tliat  the  work  appertaining  to  these  (offices 
has  not  been  as  well  done  as  it  might,  under  other  circumstances, 
easily  have  been  done. 

In  order  that  a  Superintendent  may  thoroughly  and  well  perform 
his  various  and  important  duties  in  the  ex;.minatit)n  and  selection  of 
teachers,  in  giving  wholesome  advice  in  regard  to  the  instruction 
and  management  of  the  soho(/ls,  and  in  co-operating  with  the  teacher 
in  creating  about  the  school  an  atmosphere  that  will  foster  all  good 
and  discourage  all  evil  tendencies  of  the  schools,  it  is  evidently 
necessary  that  he  must  have  a  tolerable  accjuaintance  with  the  best 
methods  of  perft)rming  his  duties,  and  with  iIk^  scholars  and  parents, 
with  whom  he  is  to  come  in  contact;  as  well  as  with  the  circumstances 
that  will  attend  the  progress  of  tlie  school. 

But  ah  these  things  reciuire  time,  and  hence  a  frequent  shifti'Jg  of 
Superintendents  makes  it  impossible  that  the  possible  inherent 
power  of  the  office  or  the  real  strength  t)f  the  incumbent  should 
ordinarily  be  developed.  When  a  stranger  enters  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  ol  the  office  of  Superintendent,  and  begins  his  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  ho  will  find  many  of  the  applicants  young,  inex- 
perienced and  poorly  qualified  to  conic  up  to  any  reasonall;  standard 
of  qualification  that  in  good  conscience  can  be  establi.shcil.  If  he 
make  the  examination  t  m  easy  and  admit  all,  he  will  infiict  irrepar- 
ablj  injury  upon  some  of  his  schools.  If  he  make  the  examination 
rigid  and  exacting,  and  nject  all  that  fall  below  his  abstract 
standard,  even  if  that  be  comparatively  low,  he  will  find  himself 
short  of  teachers,  and  will  create  a  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
that  will  destroy  or  seriously  impair  his  usefulness. 

It  now  the  prevalent  custom  were  to  employ  the  same  person, 
when  competent,  year  after  year,  and  to  pay  hini  enough  to  make 
it  an  object  to  do  his  duty  faithfully,  he  coul'J,  at  first,  adi-pt  a 
medium  standaid  of  qualitication  at  his  examination,  then  b}'  advice 
and  assistance  administered  kindly  and  judiciously,  he  eo»  Kl  easily 
work  up  all  his  younger  teachers  to  a  g  )od  and  still  advancing 
standard  of  ability,  and  thus  year  by  year  continually  improve  the 
capacity  of  the  teachers  and  the  character  of  the  bchocls.  Seed 
time  and  harvest,  in  educational  matters,  do  not  come  as  near  together 
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in  the  oultivation  of  corn  and  turnips.  The  energetic  and  wise 
Superintendent  must  plant  the  germs  of  future  improvement,  and 
then  tend  and  foster  them  for  years  before  any  one  can  reap  a  harvest 
worth  the  gathering.  Superintendents  who  have  for  many  years 
together  advised  their  towns  in  regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  their 
schools,  can  and  do  speak  with  a  greater  weight  of  authority  and 
«  with  far  more  influence,  than  can  ever  attend  the  efforts  of  a  succes- 
sion of  new  men. 

But  before  this  desirable  extension  of  the  tenure  of  this  office  can 
be  generally  secured,  it  will  be  necessary  that  there  be  excited  by 
frequent  discussion  a  better  appreciation  by  the  people  generally  of 
the  importance  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  of  the 
value  of  an  energetic,  and  skilful,  and  judicious  discharge  of  its  duties. 

And  to  this  must  be  added  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  various 
communities  to  pay  a  more  reasonable  and  just  compensation  than  is 
now  given  for  the  labor  of  this  office.  Not  only  time 'and  labor,  but 
also  skill,  judgment  and  scholarship  are  requisite  to  the  right  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  office  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  true 
economy,  as  well  as  justice,  should  not  provide  the  same  compensa- 
tion for  these  high  qualifications  in  the  field  of  educational  labor,  that 
are  bestowed  upon  them  when  employed  in  other  directions.  The 
legal  compensation  provided  from  the  State  Treasury,  of  one  dollar 
per  day, — which  is  about  one-half  the  per  diem  of  a  smart,  unskilled 
workman  in  common  manual  or  mechanical  labor, — is  palpably  in- 
sufficient to  command  the  services  of  competent  men  as  Superinten- 
dents for  a  prolonged  term.  But  under  a  recent  provision  of  law, 
towns  are  empowered  to  add,  in  their  discretion,  to  the  compensation 
given  by  the  otate,  and  this  is  probably  as  eligible  an  arrangement 
as  can  be  hoped  for  at  present,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  the  best  that  is 
possible. 

But  if,  through  discussion,  the  general  attention  can  be  sufficiently 
fixed  upon  the  subject,  we  may  hope  that,  ere  long,  towns  will  all  see 
and  follow  the  policy  of  electing  their  best  men  for  consecutive  years 
to  the  office  of  Superintendent,  and  then  of  paying  as  large  a  compen- 
sation for  good  work  done  for  the  public  as  they  would  reasonably 
expect  to  give  for  equally  good  work  performed  for  any  one  of 
their  citizens  individually. 

In  the  office  of  District  Clerk,  also,  the  employment  of  more  skill, 
experience,  and  conscience,  would  be  of  great  practical  service  to 
the  cause  of  education.  When  it  is  considered  that  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  all  litigation  in  regard  to  school  matters, — notoriously  the 
most  bitter,  the  most  expensive,  and  the  most  injurious  of  all  known 
litigation, — arises  from  improper  and  illegal  warnings,  records,  and 
other  documents,  the  inevitable  result  of  electing  inattentive,  incom- 
petent, and  sometimes  ignorant  men  to  the  office  of  District  Clerk  ; 
little  argument  is  necessary  to  convince  reasonable  and  reasoning 
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men,  that  true  policy  would  dictate  the  selection  of  first-rate  men  to 
this  office,  and  their  continuation  in  office  for  a  series  of  years. 

Bat  all  our  public  schools  suffer  more,  and  more  directly  from  the 
carelessness  and  utter  want  of  judgment  so  often  displayed  in  the 
selection  of  improper  men  for  the  office  of  Prudential  Committee,  and 
the  prevalent  habit  of  changing  those  officers  annually.  It  is  as  true 
of  schools  as  of  all  other  enterprises,  that  the  first  necessary  condi- 
tion of  successfully  operating  them,  is  the  adoption  in  their  manage- 
ment of  a  well-considered,  fixed  and  stable  policy.  It  is  the  legal 
duty  of  the  Prudential  Committee  to  prepare  and  keep  in  order  the 
school-house, — to  provide  fuel,  furniture,  and  all  things  necessary  for 
the  convenience  and  advancement  of  the  school, — to  select  and  em- 
ploy a  proper  person  for  teacher  :  to  assist  and  advise  him  in  regard 
to  the  direction  and  management  of  the  school,  and,  in  short,  to  do 
everything  on- the  part  of  the  District  that  is  necessary  to  establish 
and  sustain  a  god  school.  And  most  remarkable  power  is,  by  the 
law,  given  to  this  officer  ;  he  has  the  most,  and  the  most  irresponsi- 
ble power  that,  under  the  law  of  our  State,  is  given  to  any  man.  He 
Qiay  employ  and  discharge  whom  he  pleases  ;  and  after  he  is  once 
appointed,  the  District  cannot  interfere  with  his  contracts,  even 
through  an  unanimous  vote. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  almost  of  necessity,  the  animus,  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  success  of  the  school,  will  always  depend  very  largely, 
and  in  many  cases  entirely,  upon  the  character  of  the  Prudential 
Committee.  If  he  is  bold,  and  strong,  and  wise,  and  wisely  liberal, 
then  the  school  will  flourish  and  do  well  its  work,  and  every  great 
interest  of  the  community  will  to  benefitted  thereby.  But  if  he  is 
small,  and  time-serving,  and  niggardly,  then  will  the  hearts  and  souls, 
and  minds  of  the  children  languish  in  starvation,  or  be  stamped  for 
time  and  eternity  with  inferiority,  and  be  dwarfed  and  stunted  into 
unnecessary  stupidity. 

An  observation  of  the  manner  in  which  school  elections  are  con- 
ducted would  lead  one  to  suppose  an  idea  generally  to  prevaU  that 
the  office  of  Prudential  Committee  was  invented  to  be  passed  around 
from  man  to  man  in  the  community,  and  give  each  in  turn  an  oppor- 
tunity so  to  manage  District  matters  for  one  year  as  most  to  conduce 
to  his  own  convenience,  and  furnish  a  little  opportune  spending 
money  to  some  family  relative,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  give 
place  to  some  other  individual  whose  "  turn  '*  would  then  have 
arrived. 

A  very  significant  inquiry  came  to  ine  during  the  past  year,  from 
another  State,  whether,  in  our  State,  we  had  any  means  of  knowing 
the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  who  were 
relatives  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  their  District.  It  would  be 
well  to  insert  a  question  in  the  next  Registers  that  would  elicit  in- 
formation in  regard  to  this  point. 
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The  coDstant  shifting  of  Prudential  Corrmittees  from  year  to  year 
precludes  the  possibility  of  conducting  the  schools  upon  any  well 
settled  and  permanent  plan  ;  occasions  a  continual  disposition  to 
change  teachers,  irrespective  of  their  good  or  bad  qualities,  and  in 
many  ways  is  a  most  prolific  source  of  all  the  evils  and  misifortunes 
that  can  or  do  befall  our  schools. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  wished,  that  a  change  in  our  laws  may  give 
more  of  permanence  to  this  office,  and  thus  adding  to  its  importance, 
concur  with  a  more  enlightened  perception  of  the  importance  of  its 
functions,  in  securing  a  better  class  of  men  as  Prudential  Committees, 
and  through  a  more  durable  connection  of  their  charge,  aflbrd  them 
a  much  better  opportunity  of  doing  good  service. 

THE  COMPENSATION  PAID  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

BOARD. 

This  is  a  topic  which  I  should  as  heretofore,  so  in  tiie  future,  dili- 
gently avoid,  did  I  expect  longer  to  remain  Secretary  of  your  Hon. 
Board.  But,  iuasmuch  as,  under  present  circumstances,  ray 
official  connection  with  the  Board  will  probably  close  with  the  pres- 
ent year,  1  can  not,  in  justice  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State,  or  to  my  successor,  omit  to  call  your  attention  and  that  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  subject  indicated. 
The  law  designating  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  is  as  follows: 
"  At  the  annual  meeting  said  Board  shall  appoint  a  suitable  and 
competent  person  to  be  the  Secretary  of  said  Board  of  Education, 
whose  duties  shall  be:  first,  to  keep  a  record  of  all  the  official  doings 
of  said  Board  ;  second,  to  exert  himself  constantly  and  faithfully  to 
promote  the  highest  interests  v)f  Education  in  the  State,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  and  to  this  end  he  shall  hold 
annually,  in  connection  with  the  Academies  and  Seminaries  of 
the  State,  at  least  one  Teachers'  Institute  in  each  county  in  the 
State,  and  not  more  than  two  in  any  one  county,  and  said  Institutes 
shall  be  holdeu  at  as  central  a  point,  in  tlic  several  counties,  as  is 
practicable,  during  the  fall  and  spring  terms,  of  such  schools. 
He  shall  during  each  year  visit  every  part  of  the  State,  deliver 
lectures  upon  subjects  pertaining  to  the  interest  wf  education,  confer 
with  Town  Superintendents,  and  visit  schools  in  onuectiun  with 
them,  and  furnish  and  distribute  to  them  blank  forms  for  collecting 
statistics  of  the  various  schools  in  the  State.  He  shall  prepare  and 
preserit  to  the  Board  of  Education,  on  the  first  day  of  their  annual 
session,  a  report  of  his  official  doings,  for  the  preceding  year,  and  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  ol  the  State  : 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  school  moneys  therein  ;  and  such  sugges- 
tions for  improving  their  organization  and  modes  of  instruction, 
together  with  such  other  information  in  regard  to  systems  of  school 
instruction  in  other  states  and  countries,  as  he  shall  deem  proper/' 
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To  these  manifold  duties,  have  beeu  added  by  recent  legislation 
the  duties  of  visiting  the  Normal  Schools,  attending  the  examinations 
for  admission  and  graduation,  and  of  holding  at  each  Teachers' 
Institute  an  examination  of  all  who  may  apply  for  State  certificates. 
In  no  other  State  arc  so  many  or.erous  duties  heaped  upon  a  single 
individual;  in  no  other  State  is  the  whole  burden  so  entirely  cast 
upon  the  executive  j  manager  of  the  State  School  system. 

For  nine  years  iifter  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  compenHation  of  the  Secretary  was  fixed  by  law  at  the  sum  of 
$1000,  in  addition  to  which  he  received  an  appropriation  of  $30  for 
the  expenses  of  each  Institute,  and  notwithstanding  the  immense 
i^nhanccment  of  tlie  cost  of  living,  and  the  expenses  of  travelling, 
the  compensation  remained  the  same  through  the  war,  until  in  1865, 
legal  provision  was  made  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  the 
Secretary,  and  there  the  matter  rests. 

With  an  annual  expenditure  for  schools  of  $500,000,  with  a  minor 
population  of  nearly,  100,000,  dependent  in  eight  cases  out  of 
nine,  upon  the  public  schools  for  whatever  culture,  mental  or  moral, 
they  may  ever  receive,  it  is  evident  that  a  right  performance  of 
the  varied  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
nnder  whose  general  supervision  all  of  the  public  schools  must  come, 
is  a  matter  of  the  highest  moral,  social  and  pecuniary  importance, 
to  every  individual,  both  as  a  tax  payer  and  a  man. 

The  right  performance  of  all  these  important  duties,  furnishes 
scope  for  the  full  exercise  of  the  highest  abilities  attainable, 
both  executive,  literary  and  moral.  While  the  present  educational 
organization  remains  in  force,  no  living  man  in  the  State  has  so  vast 
an  opportunity  for  good  or  for  evil  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

The  right  use  of  these  opportunities  for  tlie  highest  good,  moral, 
economical  and  social  of  the  State,  will  demand  the  whole  time  and 
ability  of  wlioever  may  occupy  this  position,  and  he  should  be  so  sit* 
uated  that  every  moment  of  his  time,  every  shred  of  such  power  as 
he  may  be  able  to  command,  should  be  given  up  to  his  glorious,  but 
terribly  responsible  work.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  he  must 
not  be  expected  to  earn  his  bread  and  .sustain  his  family  by 
his  personal  exertions,  and  ])erforni  his  official  duties  at  the 
same  time. 

If  the  original  salary  of  $1000  had  been  suflicient  when  the  Board 
organized,  it  is  not  so  now,  and  ought  to  be  increased.  The 
man  who  at  any  time  may  hold  the  office,  will  find  it  indispensable 
to  his  success  that  he  may  be  from  time  to  time  thoroughly  informed 
of  whatever  improvements  are  being  introduced  elsewhere.  Books, 
papers,  periodicals,  educational  works  without  number  will  all 
be  necessary  to  him  ;  his  business  if  he  has  any  must  be  given  up  or 
neglected :  his  expenses  on  every  hand  will  be  increased ;  and 
with  the  present  salary,  he  cannot  sustain  himself  without  a  mean 
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and  niggardly  economy  that  ought  not  to  be  exacted  from  him. 
True  policy  will  always  reqaire  that  the  connection  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  schools  should  be  a  permanent  one,  for 
the  full  strength  of  any  man  in  such  a  position  cannot  be  developed 
at  once.  However  great  may  be  any  man's  strength,  he  will  fail 
measurably  of  results  till  he  has  secured  the  acquaintance  of 
the  people  of  the  State,  and  their  confidence  ;  and  will  find,  as  Lord 
Mansfield  once  said,  that  "  confidence  is  a  plant  ot  slow  growth." 
But  in  order  to  command  the  best  strength  of  a  competent  man, 
he  mast  at  least  be  relieved  from  anxiety  concerning  the  current  ex- 
penses of  his  family. 

The  prospect  of  retiring  from  so  great  labor,  and  of  such 
responsibility,  after  the  loss  of  the  best  years  of  life,  with  shattered 
strength,  broken  health  and  an  exhausted  exchequer  will  not  be  par- 
ticularly alluring  to  the  kind  of  men  that  arc  needed  in  the  office  in 
question. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Board,  everything  that  was 
done  was  regarded  as  experimental  in  its  character  ;  everybody 
felt  as  though  groping  in  the  dark,  looking  for  the  right  way.  But 
now  everything  is  difierent,  and  I  venture  to  ask  your  attention 
to  some  glimpses  of  the  early  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  to  elucidate  the  propositions  in  reference  to  the  necessity  and 
propriety  of  an  increase  of  the  compensation  of  your  future 
Secretary. 

In  the  fall  of  1856,  the  Bourd  of  Education,  through  President 
Pease,  tendered  me  the  appointment  of  Secretary,  with  a  requi- 
sition that  all  other  business  be  abandoned.  Taken  entirely  by  sur- 
prise, for  I  not  only  had  made  no  application,  but  I  did  not 
know  that  such  an  appointment  was  to  be  made  ;  I  replied  im- 
mediately that  I  could  not  stay  at  home  and  support  my  family 
on  $1,000  per  year,  and  declined  positively,  with  the  remark,  that  I 
did  not  think  any  competent  man  would  accept  under  such  condi- 
tions. In  January,  1851,  I  was  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  at  Windsor  and  was  there  elected  Secretary  without  being 
required  to  give  up  all  other  buHiness.  Taking  time  to  reflect,  and 
suggesting  that  I  might  be  pcrmited  to  see  a  schedule  of  the  neces- 
sary annual  work  to  be  prepared  by  the  Board,  I  made  a  written 
proposition  to  the  Board  which  was  accepted  and  ordered  recorded, 
and  will  be  found  among  your  Records  in  the  following  words. 

To  the  Hon,  Board  of  Education  of  Vermont : 

Windsor,  January  15,  1857. 

That  in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance,  there  may  be  no  possi- 
ble misunderstanding,  allow  me  to  make  my  proposition  in  writing, 
as  to  the  Secretaryship. 

I  propose,  if  appointed,  to  do  the  amount  of  labor,  as  contained 
in  Mr.  Siade's  schedule,  as  the  minimum  prescribed  by  the  law,  to 
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make  the  matter  a  constant  object  of  thought  and  action,  and  iden- 
tify myself  actively  with  the  great  object ;  but  not  to  be  compelled 
to  80  far  make  this  my  exclusive  business  as  to  force  me  to  resign 
the  clerkship  I  hold.  I  will  do  the  labor  but  not  give  aU  my  time. 
And  seeing  no  necessity  for  any  one  man's  losing  his  labor  in  an  en- 
terprise became  it  is  greatly  good,  and  if  successful  will  promote  the 
material  as  well  as  moral  and  intellectual  good  of  the  whole  people  ; 
I  shall  expect  as  a  compensation,  a  certificate  from  the  Gk)vemor 
that  I  am  entitled  to  $1,000,  as  the  years'  salary,  and  such  other 
sum  as  I  shall  in  good  iaith  and  actually  expend  in  holding  the  In- 
stitutes in  each  county,  as  prescribed  by  law. 

After  long  reflection  and  thought,  I  can  see  the  labor  of  the  first 
year  in  no  other  light  than  as  being  far  more  arduous  and  perplex- 
ing than  that  of  any  succeeding  year  can  be.  Should  this  proposi- 
tion be  acceptable,  I  shall  take  the  appointment,  deeply  impressed 
in  the  importance  and  responsibility  of  the  post. 

Should  the  proposition,  though  the  best  I  feel  at  liberty  to  make, 
be  unacceptable,  I  shall,  in  spite  of  my  own  deep  interest  in  the 
cause,  feel  it  as  a  relief. 

Should  some  person  be  found  to  accept  the  place  on  more  reason- 
able terms,  I  pledge  him  any  assistance  I  can  give  in  advance. 

Should  the  board,  all  things  considered,  deem  it  best  not  to  make 
an  appointment  this  year,  I  tender  my  promise  to  perform  gratui- 
tiously  any  amount  of  labor,  to  promote  the  great  object,  that  shall 
not  occupy  more  than  one  month's  time,  as  an  earnest  of  the  real  in- 
terest I  feel. 

If  the  proposition  be  accepted  I  am  to  receive  in  writing  the 
ekeleton  or  General  Plan  of  the  Board,  sketching  the  outline  of  their 
aims  and  purposes,  and  the  general  mode  of  procedure. 

Respectfully  and  in  haste, 

J.  S.  ADAMS. 

Permit  another  quotation  from  the  records,  '*  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  held  on  the  13th  of  October,  A.  D.  185T,  upon  ex- 
amination of  the  account  of  the  Secretary,  the  expenditures  for  In- 
stitutes were  found  to  have  exceeded  the  $30  approprition  for 
each  Institute,  as  provided  in  the  law. 

It  was  deemed  best  to  confine  the  allowance  of  the  Secretary's 
account  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  law  organizing  the  Board, 
even  although  the  expenditures  actually  made  should  exceed  that 
sum,  and  allow  Bimpl3'^  $30,  for  each  Institute.'' 

Then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expenses  of  tlie  Institutes  during  the 
first  year  actually  exceeded  the  appropriations,  and  not  only  so,  but 
it  appeared  from  the  accounts  of  the  Secretary  that  he  had  expended 
in  the  first  year  in  cash,  more  money  than  he  received  from  the 
State,  thus  paying  something  for  the  privilege  of  doing  the  work  of 
the  State. 
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It  is  true  this  did  not  occur  again  ;  but  it  is  true,  that  for  the  first 
nine  years,  or  until  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  Secretary  were 
assumed  by  the  State  in  1865,  the  actual  sum,  over  and  above  ex- 
penses, received  by  the  Secretary,  did  not  average  $350,  annually, 
as  I  verily  believe,  counting  in  Uie  expense  f<)r  clerk  hire,  made  in- 
dispensable by  tlie  amount  of  the  labor. 

I  beg  you  to  believe  that  it  is  from  no  personal  motive  that  I 
thus  call  attention  to  facts  of  this  kind.  I  am  asking  nothing  for 
myself.  When  this  report  appears  I  shall  have  severed  the  connec- 
tion that  has  held  mo  to  you  and  to  the  schools. 

I  have  been  experimenting  for  the  benefit  of  my  successors,  and 
having  poured  into  the  work,  eleven  of  the  best  years  of  my  life,  and 
nearly  all  my  strength,  until,  in  a  worse  pecuniary  condition  than 
when  I  begun,  I  am  about  to  seek  a  recovery  of  health  in  another 
climf^te,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  speak  plainly  (jn  this  subject. 

The  labor  of  the  office,  under  existing  laws,  is  enormous.  I  havt* 
travelled  5,000  miles  annually;  have  spoken  from  22  to  20  hours  a 
week,  for  seven  weeks,  annuall}',  in  the  Institutes, — the  statistics  and 
Registers  require  ten  weeks;  the  genenil  visitation  of  the  State  re- 
quires at  lefiHt  ten  weeks;  the  Normal  Schools  from  five  to  six  weeks; 
beside  the  time  rec[uired  by  the  Annual  Iveports,  and  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  officer  irt  both  voluminous  and  important,  and  growing 
daily  more  so. 

And  in  the  light  of  my  own  experiiMice,  as  well  as  in  view  uf  the 
responsibility  and  labor  of  the  office,  and  th<^  infinite  opportunity  it 
affords  for  the  exercise  uf  abilities  of  the  most  commanding  char- 
acter, the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  vour  Board  should  be  at  least 
double  whac  it  was  designated  in  1856. 

The  pobL  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educiitiun  is  intrinsically 
as  important,  and,  properly  filled,  as  useful  as  any  office  und(  r  the 
C(m8titution  and  laws  of  the  State. 

It  affords  as  fair  scope  for  zeal,  Jearning,  ability,  judgment  and 
energy  as  any  other  Stat<»  office,  and  should  command  the  services 
of  as  good  men  as  occupy  the  bench  of  the  SnprcnK.*  Couit,  by  olTer- 
ing  the  same  salary  that  is  given  to  its  Judges. 

I  wish  again  to  call  attenti<)U,  in  the  words  of  last  Annual  Kepori, 
to  the 

BRANCHES  NOT  li'EtiLlUED  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  while  in  other  States,  the  established 
courses  of  study  havtj  been  from  time  to  tinii*  enlarged  in  their  scope, 
and  variously  extended,  to  nieet  the  constantly  increasing  educational 
demands  of  the  prevalent  public  sentiment,  in  our  own  State,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  have  remained  uncliaiig»'d,  with  one  exception, 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  A  f<;\v  yt'ars  since  a  change  was  made 
in  the  general  law  by  which  instruction  was  re([uired  in  the  Geogra- 
phy, History  and  Constitution  of  our  State.      Now,  while  the  rudi- 
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ments  of  a  coinnion  hcIiouI  culiuro,  with  wiiatcvor  chunges  of  method, 
must  remain  eesentially  the  same  in  cliaracter  for  many  years,  it 
requires  little  conbideratioii  to  eonviuce  any  fair  mind  that  no  school 
system  can  adapt  itsclt*  to  the  clianging  and  growing  wants  of  the 
communities  for  whoso  benefiL  it  is  establisiied,  without  occasional 
and  progressive  enhirgenients  of  its  scope,  and  proportionate  additions 
to  its  course  of  studies. 

An  exari.ination  will  sliuw  that  several  topics  wiiich  have  promi- 
nent positions  in  the  list  of  subjects  in  wliich  instruction  is  required 
by  law  in  other  States,  are  not  mentioned  at  all  among  the  legal  re- 
qniremeuts  of  our  State  school  law.  Tlie  enlargement  t)f  the  scope 
of  our  common  schools,  by  adding  somewhat  to  the  list  of  branches 
iu  which  instruction  shall  bo  given,  and  thus  imperatively  requiring 
instruction  in  those  topics  that  are  thus  added, — or  by  allowing  in- 
struction in  them  under  certain  conditions, — would  do  much  to  disarm 
certain  objections  to  the  practical  working  of  onr  schools. 

The  exclusion  of  Physical  Geography,  Music,  Drawing,  Physiology, 
Composition  and  Book-ki^rping  from  the  legal  list  of  topics  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  kcIkjoIs,  has  often  been  cited  as  suflicient  induce- 
ment,— in  onier  to  supply  tlie  deiicienries  of  the  public  schools, — for 
the  establislmient  and  snppt)rt  of  a  multitude  of  private  and  select 
schonis  that,  by  diverting  from  the  public  schools  the  interest  and 
patrona<^e  of  influential  men,  have  much  obstructed  and  retarded  the 
improvement  of  the  ap))liances  and  agencies  of  ])opular  education. 

Again,  it  is  often  alle;red,  iu  derogation  of  the  character  of  our 
Public  Schools,  that  the  dilfenMit  branches  are  taught  in  such  a  life- 
less and  inefle<'tual  manner,  ami  with  such  remote  reference  to  the 
realization  of  any  immediate  and  practical  beneiit  therefrom,  that 
many  a  child  spends  the  whole  of  his  sch'ud  life  in  the  diligent  and 
apparently  successful  pirsuit  of  the  so-called  common  branches  and 
yet  his  Geography  gives  him  little  knowledge  of  his  «)Wi;  country  or 
of  the  w<»rld  at  large,  that  is  l)enelicial  in  the  way  of  expansion  or 
improvement;  his  English  Grammar  gives  him  no  ability  to  write  or 
speak  his  native  tongue,  that  is  of  actual  service  to  him;  and  having 
mastered  the  arithmetical  text-book,  he  remains  as  before  incompe- 
tent to  underst.nid,  without  further  instruction,  or  take  part  in  the 
most  common  business  operations. 

There  can  be  little  (loul)t  that  if  all  the  common  graded  schools 
were  required  to  give  iiistructi(»n  in  Book-keeping  and  Physical 
Geography  and  in  Composition,  much  more  of  practical  benefit 
would  result  from  their  efforts.  And  if  by  a  change  of  law  all  the 
Public  Schools,  of  every  grade,  vvt?re  required,  whenever  the  District 
so  order  by  vote,  to  furnisli  adequate  instruction  in  Vocal  Music, 
Physiology  ai^d  Drawing,  the  chiet  ground  nianifested  for  the  prefer- 
ence of  private  and  select  schools  would  be  taken  away. 

It  may  be  remarked  also,  iu  regard  to  the  topics  last  named,  that 
properly  used  they  may  be  made  to  exert  a  powerful  iniluencc  upon 
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OUT  schools,  in  a  direction  where   such   influence   is  very  greatly 
needed. 

Whatever  agency  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  schools  of  the 
State,  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  elevate,  purify  and  refine  the 
character  of  the  children  who  attend  them,  must  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  best  acquoiuted  with  the  tendencies  of  school  life,  be 
of  inestimable  value.     Many  of  the  evil  traits  of  character,  exhib- 
ited by  school  children,  result  as  frequently  from  the  utter  neglect 
of  teachers  and  parents  to  induce  good  habits  of  thought  and  tn 
inspire  with  pure  and  noble  feelings,  as  they  do  from  the  natural 
proclivities  to  wrong  and  vicious  courses  of  which  all  careless  and 
unruly  children  are  suspected.    But  let  Physical  Geography  throw 
an  attractive  hue  over  the  study  of  Geography  as  commonly  pur- 
sued, by  turning  the  attention  of  children  towards  the  ingenuity, 
the  majesty  and  the  exquisitely  beautiful  adaption,  exhibited  in  the 
co-operating  agencies  of  the  winds  and  waters,  the  mountains  and 
valleys;  the  rocks  and  the  deserts,  and  in  the  varieties  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  and  you  gain  a  power  to  speak  to  the  souls  that  Iiave 
nsver  before  been  roused,  that  can  be  made  almost  to  transform  the 
very  natures  of  those   brought  under  such  intiuonces.     How  many 
careless  and  idle  and  vicious  bo^^s  grow  up  into  useless,  harsh  and 
vicious  men  from  being  neglected  in  early  years  in  regard  to  a  right 
cultivation  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head. 

The  future  of  the  adult  depends  vastly  more  upon  the  tastOis  that 
are  fostered  or  neglected  in  early  years  than  is  commonly  supposed  ; 
and  many  a  man  is  hard  and  harsh,  and  with  no  susceptibility  to 
the  refining  and  softening  agencies  of  life,  simply  because  th<;  finer 
and  softer  <  apabilities  of  his  nature  have  been  allowed  to  sluinber 
through  all  the  days  of  his  boyhood. 

The  cultivation  and  development  in  early  life  of  those  capacities 
and  tastes,  that  will  in  their  very  development  as  well  directly  pro- 
mote individual  and  general  happiness  as  they  will  guard  against 
the  more  commcm  sources  ot  nnhappiness,  by  giving  a  capacity  to 
secure  the  highest  pleasure  in  the  quiet  pursuits  and  enjoyments  of 
the  home  circle,  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  conceivable  importance. 

Why  not  then,  in  the  common  school,  let  Music  and  Drawing  be 
allowed  a  fair  chance  to  contend  with  roughness,  coarseness  and 
profanity  in  obtaining  a  permanent  and  formative*  p(»wer  over  the 
characters  of  the  children  of  our  State  ? 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing,  that  if,  aa  is  ho  often  said,  we  are  all  the 
creatures  of  habit,  the  statement  i-*  as  true  of  good  habits  as  it  is  of 
bad  ones.  Many  a  hard  V)oy  ioves  to  indulge  in  vulgar  and  profane 
language  and  to  lounge  his  days  and  nights  away  in  all  uccessible 
idling  places,  because  no  one  ever  taiight  him  otherwise.  A  boy  who 
loves  to  sing  will  be  less  likely  to  swear,  and  one  who  can  find  a 
true  and  quiet  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his  natural  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art  by  developing  his  faculty  for  drawing 
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in  his  own  quiet  and  pleasant  home  will  waste  little  time  in  the 
streets  or  the  groceries. 

I  most  earnestly  hope  that  a  modification  of  our  laws  will  enable 
the  schools  to  enlist  all  the  power  that  Music  and  Drawing,  and  other 
similar  agencies,  may  have  in  softening  and  purifying  the  character 
of  the  pupils  in  our  schools. 

HAS  ANYTHING  BEEN  ACCOMPLISHED  IN    ELEVEN 

YE  ABS  ? 

The  executive  management  of  State  agencies  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional labor  having  remained  ,in  the  hands  of  one  person  for  nearly 
eleven  years,  it  will  be  natural  for  all  to  inquire  whether  anything  wor- 
thy of  note  has  been  brought  about,  before  the  direction  of  these  agen- 
cies shall  pass  into  other  hands. 

Thee  ducational  historv  of  the  State  for  five  years  previous  to  the 
organization  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  almost  an  entire  blank,  but 
iuU  of  significance.  During  all  these  years,  the  law  of  Uie  State  re- 
quired, in  the  language  of  the  Compiled  Statutes,  that  "  there  shall  be 
a  State  Superintendent  of  common  schools  who  shall  be  annually  ap- 
pointed by  the  Joint  Assembly,"  and  yet  in  the  face  of  the  law,  such 
was  the  utter  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  people,  and  so  faithfully 
was  it  represented  in  the  legislature,  that  no  appointment  of  State  Su- 
perintendent was  made,  and  all  operation  of  State  agencies  ceased ;  and 
the  remarkable  spectacle  was  presented  of  the  Legislature  of  a  repub- 
lican State  openly  violating  a  well  known  law,  and  conducting  legis- 
lation for  five  consecutive  years  with  no  provision  for  gathering  any  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  intellectual  condition  of  her  one  iiundred 
thousand  children,  and  no  State  supervision  whatever. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  to  this  in  any  other  Christian 
and  free  State. 

The  natural  results  followed,  of  course.  All  interest  in  schools  di- 
minished ;  school  property  depreciated ;  the  attendance  upon  schools 
grew  rapidly  less ;  private  and  select  schools  and  academies  multiplied ; 
the  general  mind  was  benumbed,  and  indifference  reigned  supreme. 

At  last,  in  1856,  almost  by  accident,  certainly  with  no  general  ex- 
pectation of  favorable  results,  by  action  of  the  Legislature,  the  Board 
of  Education  was  created. 

But,  when,  under  the  law,  the  Board  came  together,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Pease,  Bradley,  Kedfield,  and  Gov.  Fletcher  and  Lt.  Gov. 
Slade  as  ex  oflSciis  members,  they  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  organized  by  electing  a  Secretary, 
who  has  continued  to  occupy  that  post  till  the  present  time. 

Immmediately  upon  their  complete  organization,  tiie  Board  blocked 
out  the  plan  upon  which  they  wished  the  educational  work  of  the  State 
to  be  conducted,  and  announced  that  plan  to  the  Secretary  in  writing,  and 
10 
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it  was  published  to  the  people  of  the  State  in  a  circular,  contaimng 
likewise  a  statement  of  my  own  views  and  feelings  in  regard  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  Board,  together  with  some  statistical  inquiries. 
The  instructions  of  the  Board  were  as  follows : 

"  Burlington,  January  26, 1857. 
To  J.  S.  Adams,  Esq.,  Secretary,  &c. 

Bear  Sir : — I  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  to  furnish  you  with  a  condensed  statement  of  their  views 
and  wishes,  by  which  they  expect  you  to  be  guided  in  the  discharge  of 
your  duties,  as  Secretary,  viz : 

1.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  the  system  of  Common  Schoob, 
as  now  established  by  law,  in  the  State,  is  a  good  one,  adapted  to  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions  and  the  character  of  our  people,  and  capable, 
by  its  own  natural  growth,  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  our  commn- 
nities. 

2.  You  are  expected,  therefore,  to  direct  your  eflforts  mainly  to  the 
development  of  the  system  as  you  find  it,  suiting  your  proceedings  to 
the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  different  communities  which  you 
may  visit,  endeavoring  to  awaken  interest  in  the  subject,  where  such 
interest  is  lacking,  and  seeking  in  all  proper  ways  to  guide  it,  where  it 
exists,  into  wise  channels  and  towards  the  best  practicable  ends. 

3.  The  Board  are  convinced  that  the  real  sentiments  of  our  people 
are  radically  sound  and  just  on  the  great  interest  of  our  Common 
Schools,  and  it  is  their  wish  that  you  should  act  in  accordance  with  it, 
so  far  as  practicable ;  and  that  you  should  endeavor  ta  disabuse  the 
communities,  if  any  such  exist,  where  wrong  impressions  hava  been 
formed  and  injurious  prejudices  and  jealousies  have  been  cherished ; 
being  fully  persuaded  that  there  will  be  found  no  important  difference 
of  sentiment  or  aim,  between  the  Board  and  the  public,  if  their  feelings 
are  mutuaUy  understood. 

4.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  you  will  carefully  study  the  wants 
and  opinions  of  the  State,  on  the  subject,  and  ascertain  the  views  and 
secure  the  co-operation  and  advice  of  intelligent  persons  in  the  several 
Districts,  so  far  as  practicable,  devoting  special  attention  to  the  more 
remote  and  less  populous  portions  of  the  State. 

5.  You  are  cautioned,  also,  against  any  efforts  prematurely  to  intro- 
duce any  arrangements  and  modifications  not  recognized  and  provided 
for  in  the  existing  statutory  provisions,  for,  such  modifications,  although 
they  may  have  proved  useful  elsewhere,  may  not  now  be  expedient  or 
necessary  here,  and  should  be  introduced,  only  as  called  for  oy  the  felt 
wants  and  distinct  demands  of  the  people. 

6.  You  are  expected  by  private  conversation  and  public  lecturing 
throughout  the  State,  to  call  out  the  latent  right  sentiment,  which,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  exists,  and  to  give  it  a  unity  of  aim  and  expression; 
and  BO  prepare  the  way  for  the  ready  and  harmonious  introduction  of 
such  ^modifications  and  improvements  as  time  and  experience  may 
recommend. 
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7.  You  are  requeuted  to  take  purticulai*  pains  to  cjOfcct  a  more  geu- 
eral  acquaintance  with  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  our  Common  Schools. 
In  order  to  this,  it  is  suggested  that  you  answer  all  inquiries,  so  far  as 
may  be,  by  a  reference  to  the  statutes,  as,  for  example  with  reference 
to  the  holding  of  school  meetings,  to  tlie  formation  of  Union  Districts, 
to  the  holding  of  Institutes,  to  the  examination  of  teachers,  to  the  intro- 
duction or  change  of  School  Books,  and  to  many  other  matters  which 
are  either  not  understood  or  are  disregarded.  It  is  believed  that  much 
may  be  done,  in  this  way,  to  cause  the  School  liaw  to  bo  felt  and  ap- 
preciated. 

8.  You  are  expected  to  fulfil,  as  tar  as  ix)8siblo,  the  requirements  of 
the  act  of  the  last  session  constituting  a  Board  of  Education,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  collection  of  statistics,  the  holding  of  Institutes,  and 
the  general  visitation  of  the  State,  in  order  to  procure  materials  for  a 
clear  and  instructive  report  to  the  Legislature,  at  its  next  session. 

9.  Pinally,  with  these  general  instructions,  the  subject  is  conmiittcd 
to  your  fidelity  and  caro,  with  the  confident  expectation  and  trust  that 
your  ability  and  zeal  in  the  caUvSe,  will  be  best  guided  by  your  own 
observation,  reflection  and  experience,  as  you  go  on,  and  with  the  as- 
sured feeling  that  the  great  interests  involved,  are  safe  in  your  hands. 

C.  PEASE, 
For  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Vermont." 

My  own  views  and  pui'poses  at  the  thne,  and  the  spirit  with  which  I 
entered  upo^ji  the  work,  are  indicated  in  the  following  extracts  from  the 
same  circular : 

"  When  it  was  aunounced  that  an  Act  establishing  the  "  Vermont 
Board  of  Education  "  had  been  enacted  by  the  State  Legislature,  the 
great  body  of  the  people  recognized  in  it  a  judicious  movement  in  the 
right  direction ;  and  anticipations  were  immediately  entertained  that  it 
might  be  productive  of  good,  though  these  anticipations  were  based 
rather  upon  hope  than  upon  expectation. 

The  general  sentiment  was,  and  is,  that  if  a  cautious  and  gradual, 
but  positive  and  detemiined,  eflfoii;  to  improve  and  develop  the  present 
system  of  public  Schools,  asking  only  such  future  legislation  as  should 
be  evidently  necessary  to  this  development, — were  commenced  and 
persistently  adhered  to,  it  would  deserve  and  command  success. 

But  the  feeling  was  universal,  that  only  such  modifications  of  our 
School  Laws,  would  be  satisfactory,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
the  Schools,  ascertained  from  the  statistics  collected  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  law,  should  demonstrate  to  be  indispensable ;  and  such  as 
should  thereafter  be  demanded  of  the  Legislature  by  the  people  them- 
selves. 

To  preserve  whatever  of  good  there  is  in  our  present  system,  to  de- 
velop it  to  the  utmost,  first,  and  then  to  provide  other  means  and  meas- 
ures, was  the  conclusion  of  all. 
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But  while  the  law  constituting  the  Board  was  thus  welcomed,  a 
vague  but  powerful  apprehension  prevailed,  that  any  Board  that  mifffat 
be  selected  would  be  composed  of  '•  theoretical "  men,  who  in  dreamine 
brilliant  dreams,  not  likely  to  be  realized,  would  neglect  those  practicu 
improvements  that  might  be  worked  out,  and  borne  up  by  the  aerial 
tendency  of  their  own  balloon-like  schemes,  would  soar  entirely  out  of 
sight  of  Common  Schools  and  common  men. 

The  announcement  of  the  names  of  the  men  who  compose  the  Board, 
has  itself,  measurably  allayed  this  apprehension  in  the  public  mind. 
And  it  is  believed,  that  in  no  way,  can  all  such  doubts  and  apprehen- 
sions be  so  eflfectually  put  to  rest,  as  by  making  generally  known  the 
written  instructions  of  the  Board  to  their  Secretary. 

Again,  a  general  movement  of  the  whole  people,  in  favor  of  perfect- 
ing the  State  System  of  Public  Schools,  is  the  result  desired.  Such 
movement  must,  of  course,  have  its  agents  and  directors,  but  it  can  only 
make  true  and  permanent  progress,  when  it  has  secured  the  hearty  and 
intelligent  co-operation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people;  and  in  order 
to  this  it  is  essential,  Ist,  that  the  people  should  fully  understand  the 
purposes  and  aims  of  the  movement ;  2d,  that  they  should  fully  approve 
them ;  and  3d,  that  they  should  know  the  means  and  iDstrumentalitie& 
that  are  to  be  used,  and  recognize  them  as  unobjectionable,  honorable, 
and  likely  to  be  efficacious. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  such  a  purpose,  to  be  effected  by  such 
means,  will  be  received,  not  passively  and  reluctantly,  but  eameetly  and 
with  a  will  and  an  intelligent  purpose  to  profit  thereby ,"  while  on  the 
other  hand,  any  Patent  Scheme  or  occult  machinery,  for  the  speedy  and 
miraculous  education  of  a  whole  State,  whether  willing  or  unwilling, 
that  any  body  of  half-wise  men  might  invent  or  undertake,  by  any 
measure  of  dictation  to  force  forward,  would  be  spurned  with  contempt, 
and  perhaps  give  rise  to  another  period  of  inaction  and  deadness  upon 
this  great  subject. 

Concurring  entirely  in  the  sp'rit  of  these  instructions,  and  fully 
believing  that  their  publication  will  operate  as  a  relief  to  the  people  of 
the  whole  btate,  from  doubts  that  may  have  existed  as  to  the  probable 
course  of  the  Board,  and  thus  by  their  apparent  justice  and  practical 
common  sense,  will  preclude  opposition  that  possibly  might  arise,  I  have 
made  them  public  by  consent  of  the  Board. 

Not  unaware  of  the  responsibilities  and  labors  of  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary, it  was  tendered  to  me  without  solicitation,  and  1  have  accepted  it 
with  a  sincere  deterajnation,  so  far  as  I  have  the  power,  to  carry  out 
these  instructions  in  their  letter  and  spirit. 

Neither  confident  nor  diffident  in  ray  own  ability  to  do  justice  to  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  enterprise  thus  so  far  entrusted  to  me, 
knowing  the  people  of  Vermont  and  their  individual  and  general  inter- 
est in  Education  in  all  its  branches,  I  have  an  abiding  confidence  that 
the  inteUigent  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  people  of  Vermont  "with 
the  Board  they  have  created,  io  a  judicious  and  practical  development 
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of  the  excellencies  of  our  School  System,  will  effectually  correct  any 
errors,  as  well  as  profit  by  any  successes  that  may  be  attributable  to  me." 

Instracted  as  above,  and  animated  by  the  spirit  and  inspired  by  the 
hopes  indicated,  I  entered  upon  my  appointed  work  with  no  expecta- 
tion of  contmuing  it  for  any  length  of  time,  and  borne  down  with  an 
oppiwrive  sense  of  my  own  incompetency,  which  has  never  since  grown 
leas. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  was  indescribably  difiicult  and  laborioua 
It  became  necessary,  almost,  to  create  any  external  indications  of  inter- 
est, eo  wide-spread  was  the  apathy,  that  an  educational  discussion 
seemed  to  be  almost  unlawful  in  the  eyes  of  many.  But  after  once 
trayersing  the  State,  light  began  to  break  in  upon  the  previous  dark- 
ness; interest  once  awakened,  has  never  slept,  but  gone  on  continually 
increasing,  and  working  out  the  desired  results. 

The  first  visible  fruits  of  labor  were  manifested  in  the  legislation  of 
the  Legislature  of  1858.  A  Bill  had  been  presented  to  the  previous 
Legislature  embodying  certain  suggestions  for  modifications  of  law 
that  appeared  in  the  First  Annual  Keport.  The  Bill  failed  at  the  first 
session — ^it  was  dismissed  for  '^  want  of  time."  The  provisions  of  that 
Bill  were  discussed  throughout  the  State  in  every  section,  and  passed 
by  an  unanimous  vote  at  the  next  session.'  A  glance  at  the  Act,  as 
passed,  will  show  that  it  effected  a  decided  and  radical  change  of  the 
existing  School  System.  y 

The  Act  was  as  follows :  \/ 

AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Approved  Nov.  23, 1858. 

It  is  here^  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vermont^  a» 
foilaws : 

8xc.  1.  The  several  Towns  in  this  State  sfiall,  at  their  annual  March 
Meeting,  elect  one  person  to  bo  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
within  such  Town,  who  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  school  year 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  April  next  after  his  election,  and  when 
appointed  by  the  Selectmen,  during  the  remainder  of  the  then  current 
school  year;  and  who  shall  receive  for  his  services  one  dollar  for  each 
day  necessarily  spent  in  the  discharge  of  his  legal  duties,  and  a  reason- 
able sum  for  his  annual  report  to  the  March  Meeting;  and  his  accounts 
shall  be  audited  by  the  Court  Auditor  of  the  County  in  which  he  re- 
sides, and  when  approved  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury  upon 
the  order  of  the  various  County  Clerks,  who  are  hereby  authorized  to 
draw  orders  therefor;  but  no  order  shall  bo  drawn  by  any  County 
Clerk  for  the  amount  thus  aUowed  to  any  Superintendent  until  such 
Soperiotendent  shall  have  filed  with  such  Clerk  the  receipt  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  statistical  return  of  the  pro- 
oeding  school  year,  required  by  law  of  such  Superintendent ;  but  no 
Supenntendent  shall  receive  compensation  for  hisser^-ices  while  visiting 
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Schools  for  a  number  of  days  greater  than  twice  the  number  of  Schools 
in  the  Town  for  which  he  acts. 

Sec.  2.  The  statistical  returns  required  by  law  to  bo  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  by  the  Town  buperintendents  of  Schools  annu- 
ally on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September,  shall  hereafter  be  made 
and  returned  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April  of 
each  year,  and  the  Secretary  is  directed  on  the  receipt  of  such  return, 
to  forward  a  certificate  thereof  to  the  Superintendent  making  the  return. 

Sec.  3.  The  examination  of  teachers  oy  Town  Superintendents  shall 
be  public,  and  held  in  some  public  place  after  due  notice  given  pursu- 
ant to  law,  in  the  months  of  May  and  November  of  each  year,  and  cit- 
izens generally  invited  to  attend ;  and  no  examination  of  teachers  shall 
be  held  at  any  other  time  or  in  any  other  manner  except  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Superintendent,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  teachers 
prevented  by  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  circumstances  from  attend- 
ing at  the  regular  public  examination,  and  any  Superintendent  examin- 
ing teachers  at  any  other  time  than  the  regular  public  examination, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  each  teacher  applying  for  such  exam- 
ination the  sum  of  fifty  cents. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever,  upon  personal  examination  of  Schools,  the  Su- 
perintendent of  any  Town  shall  become  satisfied  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  that  a  teacher  to  whom  a  certificate  has  been  granted,  is  incom- 
petent to  teach  or  govern  his  School  properly,  or  setting  an  evil  exam- 
ple before  his  School,  the  Superintendent  is  hereby  empowered  in  his 
discretion  to  revoke  the  certificate  theretofore  granted  to  such  teacher, 
by  filing  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office  of  such  Town  a  statement  in  writing 
of  his  having  made  such  revocation,  and  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  Prudential  Committee,  and  also  to  the  teacher  w^hose  certificate  is 
so  revoked;  and  every  teacher's  certificate  that  shall  have  been  duly 
revoked  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  immediately, 
upon  the  filing  of  such  revocation,  become  thereafter  null  and  void  and 
of  no  efiect,  and  such  teacher's  contract  with  the  School  District  shall 
become  void  therefrom,  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Prudential 
Committee  to  pay  such  teacher  for  any  services  thereafter  performed  as 
teacher. 

Sec.  0.  The  division  of  the  public  money  required  by  section  sev- 
enty-one of  chapter  twenty  of  the  Compiled  Statutes,  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  several  School  Districts,  in  each  Town,  on  the  first  day  oi 
March  annually,  shall  hereafter  be  made  on  the  Last  Tuesday  in  March 
in  each  year. 

Sec.  6.  That  portion  of  the  public  money  which  is  now  by  law  re- 
(|uired  to  be  divided  annually,  to  the  respective  Districts  in  each  Town, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  scholars  between  four  and  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  shall  hereafter  be  divided  to  such  Districts  in  pro- 
portion to  tlio  average  daily  attendance  of  the  scholars  of  such  Dis- 
tricts (who  are  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years)  upon  the 
Common  School  in  such  Districts  during  the  preceding  school  year ; 
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sach  average  daily  attendance  to  be  ascertained  from  the  record  thereof 
to  be  kept  m  the  registers  of  such  Schools  as  is  prescribed  in  this  act, 
by  adding  together  the  number  of  days  of  actual  attendance  of  each 
legal  scholar,  as  shown  by  the  record,  and  dividing  the  sum  or  aggre- 
gate attendance,  by  the  number  of  days  the  school  has  been  kept  du- 
ring the  year,  the  quotient  to  be  considered  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance required. 

Seo.  7.     The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  requi- 
red to  prescribd  blank  forms  for  a  school  register,  conveniently  arrang- 
ed for  Keeping  a  daily  record  of  the  attendance  of  children  upon  the 
School,  and  containing  printed  interrogatories  addressed  to  teachers, 
and  to  District  Clerks,  for  the  procurement  of  such  statistical  informa- 
tion as  the  Board  may  seek  to  obtain  in  each  year;  and  in  the  month  of 
Januaiy  of  each  year,  the  Secretaiy  shall  procure  and  furnish  to  the 
Town  Clerk  in  each  Town  in  the  State,  a  sufficient  number  of  such 
reg^ters  to  supply  each  District  Clerk  in  said  Town  with  one  register 
for  each  School  in  his  District  for  the  ensuing  school  year.    And  it  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  each  Town  Clerk  to  receive  such  registers 
for  his  Town,  and  immediately  forward  by  mail  to  the  Secretary  his 
receipt  therefor ;    and  on  failure  to  receive  such  registers  by  the  first 
day  of  February  in  each  year,  the  Town  Clerk  shall  immediately  notiiy 
the  Secretary  thereof,  who  shall  supply  the  deficiency  forthwith.    And 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  each  Distnct  Clerk,  during  the  first  week  in 
March  annually,  to  procure  of  the  Town  Clerk  a  register  for  each 
School  in  his  District,  and  be  responsible  for  the  safe  keeping  thereoil 
Sec.  8.    It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  every  teacher  of  a  Common 
Sdhool,  before  he  commences  his  School,  to  procure  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  District  in  which  he  shall  teach,  a  school  register,  and  therein  keep 
a  true  record  of  the  daily  attendance  of  each  scholar  who  may  attencl 
such  School,  while  under  his  instruction,  in  accordance  with  the  form 
prescribed  in  such  register,  and  at  the  close  of  his  School  shall  enter  in 
said  redster  correct  answers  to  all  statistical  inquiries  therein  addressed 
to  teachers,  and  return  such  register  to  the  District  Clerk  previous  to  the 
receipt  of  his  wages  as  such  teacher.    And  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty 
of  each  District  Clerk  to  comply  with  all  the  requirements  made  of  him 
in  the  register  or  registers  of  his  District,  in  reference  to  the  statistics 
of  his  District,  and  make  oath  to  the  correctness  of  his  returns  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  County  in  which  he  resides,  and  file  said 
register  or  registers  in  the  office  of  the  Town  Clerk,  on  or  before  the 
twenty-first  day  of  March  in  each  year ;   and  no  portion  of  the  public 
money  in  any  Town  shall  be  distributed  to  any  District  whose  school 
register  or  registers  shall  not  be  properly  filled  out  and  filed  in  the 
Town  Clerk's  office,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Big.  9.  The  time,  not  to  exceed  two  days,  actually  spent  by  any 
teacher  of  a  Common  School  in  attendance  upon  ^e  Teacher's  Insti- 
tute, held  pursuant  to  law,  in  the  County  in  which  such  teacher  shall 
be  employed,  during  the  time  for  which  such  teacher  is  engaged  to 
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teach  such  sohool,  shall  be  considered  as  time  lawfully  expended  hv 
saoh  teacher  in  the  service  of  the  District  by  which  he  is  employed, 
and  in  the  le^timate  performance  of  his  contract  as  teacher. 

Sxo.  10.  The  Chairmen  of  the  Prudential  Committees  of  the  various 
Districts  composing  the  Union  District,  shall  together  constitute  die 
Prudential  Committee  of  the  Union  District,  and  the  member  of  the 
Prudential  Committee  of  any  School  District  first  elected,  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  Chairman  thereof:  Provided^  that  whenever  such  Union 
District  shall  be  formed  of  an  even  number  of  Districts,  there  shaU  be 
added  to  said  Committeet  one  person,  resident  in  such  Union  District, 
who  shall  be  chosen  annually  at  any  le/2:al  meetinfif  of  said  Union  Dis- 
trict duly  warned  for  that  purpose,  and  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  one 
.  year  thereafter,  and  until  anotner  shall  be  chosen. 

Sec.  11.  The  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  directed  to  select,  or 
procure  to  be  selected,  a  list  of  ^ammars,  ^geographies,  arithmetics, 
readers  and  spellers,  to  be  used  m  the  District  Schools  of  this  State, 
limiting  the  text  books  in  each  of  said  branches  to  one  or  more,  in  their 
discretion.  Such  selection  shall  be  made  previous  to  January  first, 
A.  D.  1859,  and  shall  be  published  in  all  the  newspapers  in  the  State, 
in  smd  month  of  January,  A.  D.  1859,  snd  also  inserted  in  each  school 
register.  And  said  list  of  books,  when  thus  made  and  published,  shall 
bc^me  authoritative  and  binding  upon  the  Board  of  Education,  Su- 
perintendents and  teachers  until  January  first,  A.  D.  1864,  and  teachers 
and  Superintendents  shall  recommend  for  use  in  the  District  Schools, 
as  new  oooks  shall  become  necessary  for  instruction  in  the  branchei 
named,  no  other  than  books  included  in  said  list  so  established. 

Sic.  12.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  annually 
prepare  and  print  3,500  copies  of  his  Annual  Report,  and  have  the 
same  ready  for  distribution  on  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  in  each 
year,  and  shall  distribute  the  same  as  follows :  one  copy  to  each  Town 
Superintendent;  one  copy  to  each  District  Clerk;  and  one  copy  to 
each  Principal  of  a  Hign  Sohool,  Union  School  or  Academy,  m  the 
State ;  the  necessary  copies  for  all  except  Members  of  the  Legislatun 
to  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  to  the  various  County  Clerks  and  b 
by  them  distributed  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Laws  are  distr 
buted. 

Sec.  13.    It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  Trustees  of  all  Acad 
mies,  and  Grammar  Schools,  which  have  been  incorporated  by  the  Li 
islature  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  to  cause  their  Principals  to  return 
the  Secretiry  of  the  Board  of  Education*,  on  or  before  the  first  daj 
April  in  each  year,  ti*ue  and  correct  answers  to  such  statistical  eu' 
ries  as  may  Lave  been  addressed  to  them  by  the  Secretar}-,  in 
month  of  Januar}'  previous. 

Sec.  14.     All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  wiib  tiie  provi 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  15.    This  act  shall  take  eflfect  from  Its  passage,  provided 
the  apportionment  of  the  public  money  to  the  various  School  Dit 
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finr  the  school  year  ending  on  the  last  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1859,  shall 
be  made  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  March,  A.  D.  1859,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
this  act. 
Approved  Nov.  23, 1858. 

By  this  brief  le^slatlon  the  existing  School  System  was  wonderfully 
strengthened  and  mvigorated  in  many  of  its  best  features,  and,  as  will 
appear  upon  slight  exammation,  new  features  of  great  value  and  work- 
ing power  were  added. 

It  created  a  system  of  statistics  in  regard  to  Schools  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  any  in  existence. 

It  revolutionized  the  office  of  Town  Superintendent,  by  making  them 
to  be  paid  from  the  State  Treasury  and  responsible  to  the  State  for 
statistical  returns. 

It  estabhshod  the  most  complete  and  economical  plan  of  School  Beg- 
isters  that  can  be  found. 

By  putting  the  shaping  and  control  of  tho  Kegisters  and  statistical 
interrogatories  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  ol  the  Board,  it  practi- 
cally recognized  that  unity  of  purpose  that  is  indispensable  to  euccess- 
fol  direction  and  control  of  executive  labor. 

It  changed  entirely  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  the  public  money. 
makinff  out  of  it  a  powerful  agency  in  promoting  a  larger  attendance 
upon  the  Public  Scnools. 

It  created  and  gave  efficiency  to  the  Institutes  by  encouraging  tho 
attendance  of  teachers. 

It  went  a  great  ways  in  securing  a  possible  improvement  in  the 
capacity  of  teachers,  by  inau^rating  public  examinations. 

It  secured  that  subordination  of  teachers,  without  which  State  agen- 
cies are  powerless,  by  providing  for  a  contingent  revocation  of  certifi- 
cates. 

It  diminished  the  number  of  classes,  and  thus  by  concentrating  the 
powers  of  teachers  and  taught,  added  largely  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Schools,  by  providing  for  an  uniform  list  of  school  text  hooka 

It  added  to  the  power  of  all  existing  agencies  by  providing  for  a 
general  distribution  of  the  Annual  Beports  of  Board  and  Secretary. 

And  all  these  various  provisions  have  been  carried  into  active  opera- 
tion, and  have  now  become  recognized  as  essential  and  useful  parts  of 
the  school  legislation  of  the  State. 

Through  the  Institutes,  educational  meetings,  statistical  inquiries, 
Superintendent's  Eeports  and  Annual  Beports,  there  has  resulted  that 
wiae-spread  and  persistent  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  that  in  matters 
educational  as  well  as  political  and  social,  is  the  all-powerful  agency 
which  has  in  the  past,  and  will  in  the  future,  secure  both  necessaiy 
modifications  of  law  and  improved  methods  of  operating  existing  legis- 
lation, from  which  alone  progressive  improvement  can  come. 

And  from  these  modifications  of  law,  this  wide  discussion,  have  come 
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results  that  compai'e  favorably  with  any  displayed  in  the  histoiy  of 
eleven  years  of  educatioDal  progress  in  any  other  State. 

Within  these  years,  in  adaition  to  the  important  chanffes  of  law  that 
have  been  enumerated,  we  may  also  claim  as  the  naturm  results  of  the 
increase  of  educational  life  and  vitality  that  has  grown  out  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  agents,  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Agricultural  College,  in  coojunction  with  one  of  the  State  Colleges, 
which  has  already  begun  to  give  indications  of  a  vigorous  and  useful 
life ;  the  organization  and  estabHshment  of  a  State  Reform  School,  most 
successfully  and  beautifully  working  upon  a  new  plan ;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  State  Normal  Schools. 

When  we  consider  the  almost  benighted  and  hopeless  apathy  that 
reigned  supreme  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  tlie  Board,  and  then 
review  the  history  of  the  last  eleven  years,  surely  every  fnend  of  edu- 
cation may  well  take  courage. 

It  is  certain  that  in  very  many  ol  our  Schools  can  be  found  methods 
of  instruction  vastly  in  advance  of  those  that  were  known  in  schools  of 
the  same  grade  but  a  few  years  ago,  and  this  is  an  indication  of  what 
may  be  done  in  the  future. 

!but  perhaps  the  increased  attendance  upon  the  Institutes,  and  the 
multiplication  of  Grraded  Schools  in  the  State,  yield  the  most  satis&c- 
toiy  indications  of  sound  practical  advancement 

During  the  first  year  alter  organization  the  Institutes  were  compar- 
atively thinly  attended.  On  one  occasion,  afler  sweeping  the  house 
and  ringing  the  bell,  I  waited  the  whole  forenoon  without  a  single  at- 
tendant; on  another  I  began  the  exercises  of  an  Institute  with  a  single 
hearer.  Bat  soon  the  attendance  began  to  increase,  till  from  audiences 
of  from  thirty  to  sixty,  they  have  in  recent  years  become  quite  lar^e, 
numbering  from  five  hundred  to  still  larger  gatherings.  During  tne 
last  year  the  attendance  has  at  times  gone  up  to  ten  and  twelve  hun- 
dred, and  the  increase  [in  fattendance  has  been  accompanied  with  a 
correspouding  increase  in  interest. 

When  the  Board  was  organized,  although  ample  leffal  provision 
existed  for  the  establishment  of  Union  and  Graded  Schools,  there  were 
but  few  in  existence.  Windsor,  Woodstock,  Brattleboro',  Bellows 
Falls,  Rutland  and  Burlington,  were,  I  think,  the  only  towns  thus  fa- 
vored. Now  scarcely  a  large  village  in  the  State  that  is  not  provided 
vnth  higher  Schools  of  some  description ;  and  still  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  Graded  Schools  is  steadily  increasing. 

This  steady  progress  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  now,  for  so 
many  years,  no  step  backwards  has  been  taken,  but  every  inch  of 
ground  once  won  has  been  fairly  and  strongly  held.  There  have  been 
no  sudden  and  startling  advances,  to  be  followed  by  as  capricious  and 
startling  retrogression,  but  ever  and  always,  the  march  of  educational 
improvement  has  gone  for  eleven  years  onward  and  upward. 
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For  all  this  progressive  advancement  and  elevation,  the  State|iB 
indebted  to  the  wise  and  considerate  legislation  that  first  established 
and  regulated  the  quiet  but  powerful  organization  of  a  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, which  has  inaugurated  and  sustained  a  prudent  and  persis- 
tent agitation  that  hrs  brought  its  rich  harvest  of  desirable  results. 
In  tlie  second  place,  ilic  State  is  deeply  indebted, — no  one  can  say 
how  deeply, — to  the  men  who  constituted  the  first  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Of  the  three  v/ho,  exclusive  of  the  official  members,  formed 
that  first  Board,  two  ')f  tliem  have  gone  to  their  reward ;  one  only 
remains.  Calvin  PeaKc,  keen,  brilliant  and  daring,  full  of  faitli,  full 
of  courage,  and  full  of  determination  ;  DorrBradley,  genial,  judicious 
and  resolute, — their  places  are,  and  will  long  remain  vacant ;  their 
colleagne,  Hon.  T.  P.  Redfield  still  survives.  It  is  not  improper  for 
mc,  with  heartfelt  recollections  of  their  courtesy  and  kindness  to  me, 
and  of  their  high  purposes  and  strong  good  sense  in  their  new  and 
difficult  position,  to  sjiy,  as  within  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that 
the  successes  that  liave  been  attained  and  the  results  that  have  been 
reached,  have  been  m.inly  owing  to  the  rare  good  sense,  and  unswer- 
ving firmness  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  first  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  time  will  select  as  the  richest  among  all  their  public  servics, 
their  services  in  the  cause  of  Vermont  education.  It  is  pleasant  to  look 
over  the  first  ten  yei;rs,  and  recall  no  conliict  of  opinions,  no  hard- 
ness of  feeling  and  no  unkind  word,  as  occurring  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  or  between  any  of  them  and  their  Secretary.  Of 
one  mind  and  animated  by  a  single  purpose,  all  seemed  to  work 
together  harnioniously  for  a  common  end. 

And  no  doubt  can  exi«t  but  that  very  much  (>f  the  progress  made, 
such  as  it  is,  has  boon  accelerated  and  assured  by  this  unanimity 
of  views  and  hermouy  c»f  action  between  the  members  of  the  Board, 
and  between  the  Board  and  its  executive  agent.  This  was  particu- 
larly illustrated  in  the  somewhat  lively  discussion  that  took  place 
in  this  State  during  the  fourth  year  of  the  organisation  of  the  Board, 
in  reference  to  compulsory  instruction  in  the  Bil)le  in  our  schools. 
This  question  at  one  time  or  another  has  powerfully  disturbed  the 
operation  of  the  school  system  of  many  of  our  sister  States,  and 
indeed  of  otlier  countries.  As  is  said  in  i\  recent  article  of  great 
force  in  "The  Nation"  newspaper,  on  the  present  condition  of  parties 
in  this  country.  "It  is  an  easy  step  from  a  genuine  Christian 
"  sympathy  witli  others,  and  a  desire  to  aid  them,  to  a  feeling  that 
"  we  have  a  right — nay  are  under  an  obligation,  to  force  our  aid 
"  upon  them  and  reform  them  even  against  their  will.''  So  in  refer- 
ence to  the  discussion  above  referred  to.  Much  feeling  was  n.ani- 
fested  and  a  good  degree  of  oxciteniint  pievailed;  but  the  Boaid  of 
Education,  wisely  so  selected  as  to  represent  each  a  dilTorent  reli- 
gious denomination,  stood  as  one  man  in  support  of  the  position 
taken  by  their  Secretary,  that  in  Vermont  there  was  no  legal  or 
constitutional  sanction  for  compulsory  instruction  in  the  Bible  as  a 
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text-book,  and  by  their  unanimity  and  the  good  sense  of  the  Legi>> 
latnre,  the  position  taken  was  sustained,  this  most  troublesome  of 
modern  social  and  moral  questions  was  finally  determined,  and  the 
school  system  left  unfettered  to  use  its  whole  strength  in  the  accoiD- 
plishment  of  its  work.  No  further  disturbance  can  arise  from  thii 
source  unless,  which  one  would  suppose  could  hardly  be  anticipated, 
the  control  of  the  educational  machinery  of  the  State,  should  by  the 
carelessness  or  neglect  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  all  the  warnings  of 
the  past,  be  suffered  to  pass  entirely  and  permanently  into  the  bandi 
of  some  one  of  our  many  religious  denominations. 

THE  AUTHORIZED  LIST  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

A  diversity  of  school  text-books,  arising  mainly  from  a  frequent 
change  of  teachers,  and  the  nomadic  character  of   families,  has 
always  been  found  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  school 
improvement.     In  the  hands  of  ordinary  teachers,  who  are  better 
prepared  to  teach  the  words  of  the  text-books  than  the  ideas  and 
principles  embodied   therein,    there   seems   to    be  a   necessity  for 
as  many  classes  in  each  branch  as  there  are  text-books,  and  conse- 
quently a  diversity  of  books  leads  to  a  multiplicity  of  classes,  which 
is  fatal  to  good  teaching.     In  the  second  place,  each  teacher  pre- 
ferring to  teach  from  a  familar  text-book,  habitually  recommends  the 
book    from    which    he    was    taught,   as    the    best,    and    parents 
are  thus  in  a  measure   compelled  to  buy  annually  a   new  book, 
as    the    new  teacher    makes  his  appearance,   and  thus    the    ex- 
pense of  books,  an  important  item  in  school  expense,  is  often  un- 
necessarily increased,  and  much  and  wide  spread  dissatisfaction 
results. 

It  will  be  found  that  State  after  State  has  encountered  the  diffi- 
culties that  naturally  result  from  a  diversity  of  school  text^books, 
and  each  in  turn  has  endeavored  to  devise  some  relief,  and  many 
have  at  some  time  in  Iheir  educational  progress  attempted  to  secure 
some  kind  of  uniformity  in  tlieir  school  books.  But  it  is  thought  that 
our  State  is  the  first  that  has  secured  for  a  series  of  years  a  tole^ 
able  uniformity. 

During  the  second  year  after  the  organization  of  the  Board, 
among  other  amendments  to  the  School  Law,  it  was  enacted  as 
follows: 

The  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  directed  to  select,  or  procure  to 
be  selected,  a  list  of  grammars,  geographies,  arithmetics,  readers 
and  spellers,  to  be  used  in  the  district  schools  in  this  State,  limiting 
the  text  books  in  each  of  said  branches  to  one  or  more,  in  their  dis- 
cretion. Such  selection  shall  be  made  previous  to  January  first, 
A.  D.  I85P,  and  shall  be  published  in  all  the  newspapers  in  the  State, 
in  said  month  of  January,  A.  D.  1859,  and  also  inserted  in  each 
school  register.     And  said  list  of  books,  when  thus  made  and  pub. 
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Jahed,  shall  become  authoritative  and  bindiDg  upon  the  Board  of 
Education,  Superintendents  and  teachers  until  January  1st,  A.  D., 
1864,  and  teachers  and  Superintendents  shall  recommend  for  use  in 
the  district  schools,  as  new  books  shall  become  necessary  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  branches  named,  nn  other  than  books  included  in  said  list, 
BO  established. 

This  is  probably  the  most  succinct  legal  provision  for  a  work  of 
this  kind  that  can  be  found  in  any  State  ;  yet,  proceeding  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  Board  of  Education  were  competent  to  discharge 
the  special  work  to  which  they  were  appointed,  and  not  only  could, 
but  would  perform  it  in  all  faithfulness  and  honor,  it  is  proved  to  be 
amply  sufficient  for  its  purpose.  It  accomplished  its  work  well  in 
the  State,  and  was  quoted  outside  the  State  as  a  model  of  "  simpli- 
city and  comprehensiveness."  The  Board,  pursuant  to  the  above  enact- 
ment, met  in  December,  1858  and,  after  patient  hearing  of  all  that 
was  to  be  said  by  all  interested,  proceeded  to  make  a  selection  of 
text  books,  and  announced  their  decision  by  the  publication  of  the 
following  list  ; 

Spelleks. — For  primary  ciiisses  in  ordinary  District  Schools,  "  Pro- 
gressive Lessons  in  the  English  Lan;^uage."  (Publishers  :  K.  Farn- 
ham,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Bradford,  Vt.") 

For  advanced  classes  in  ordinary  District  Schools,  and  for  Graded 
and  Union  Schools,  "Worcester's  Pronouncing  Spelling  book." 
(Hickling,  Swan  &  Brewer,  Boston.) 

Readers. — For  the  ordinary  District  Schools,  Town  and  Holbrook's 
Primer,  and  First,  Second,  and  Tliird  Readers,  and  Common  School 
Reader  and  Speaker. 

For  Graded  and  Union  Schools,  Town  and  Holbrook's  Common 
School  Reader  and  Speaker,  and  Progressive  Fourth  and  Fifth  Rea- 
ders."    (Bazin  &  Ellsworth,  Boston.) 

Grammars. — For  ordinary  District  Schools  "  Tower's  Elements  of 
Grammar,"  (Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  Boston,)  and  Goold  Brown's 
"  First  Lines  of  English  Grammar."  (S.  S.  &  W.  Wood  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

For  Graded  and  Union  Schools,  "  VVelPs  Grammar  of  the  English 
Langunge."  (Ivison  &  Phinney,  New  York,)  and  Bullion's  "Analy- 
tical and  Practical  English  Grammar."  (Pratt,  Oakley  &  Co.,  Now 
York.) 

Geographies. — For  ordinary  District  Schools,  Cornell's  "First 
Steps,  Primary  and  Grammar  School  Geographies,'* — (omitting 
Cornell's  Intermediate.) 

For  Graded  and  Union  Schools,  Cornell's  "  High  School  Geography 
and  Companion  Atlas."     (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Arithmetics. — For  ordinary  District  Schools,  GreenleaPs  "Pri- 
mary, Intellectual,  and  Common  School "  Arithmetics. 

For  Graded  and  Union  Schools,  GreenleaPs  "  Higher  ArithmeticB." 
(R.  S.  Davis  &  Co.,  Boston.) 
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For  mental  exercises  in  all  the  Public  Schools,  Warren  Golburn's 
"  Intellectual  Arithmetic.  "     (Brown,  Taggard  &  Chase,  BostOD.) 

The  general  principles  upon  which  the  Board  proceeded  were  an- 
nounced in  the  Annual  Report  as  follows. — 

'*  Hence  it  was  apparent  to  the  Board,  as  men  ol  practical  judgment, 
that  uniformity  of  hooks  was  the  leading  object  of  the  law,  and  that  it 
became  their  duty,  as  prudent  men,  having  regard  to  the  future  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  and  seeking  to  insure  a  general  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  people  with  its  thorough  enforcement,  not  simply  to 
designate  what  they  considered  to  be  the  best  books  published,  but, 
taking  in'.o  view  and  having  reference  to  all  the  known  facts  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  schools,  the  preferences  of  the  Teachers 
and  people,  the  existing  prevalence  of  the  books,  and  the  compara- 
tive expense  at  which  they  could  bo  furnished,  to  make  a  selection 
that  with  the  least  revolutionary  change,  at  the  least  possible  expen- 
se, and  with  the  least  probability  of  general  dissatisfaction,  would 
secure  at  some  short  period  of  time,  \\r\  approximation  to  a  uniformity 
of  books,  combining  cheapness  and  intrinsic  excellence,  as  far  as 
possible  under  all  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  schools. 

It  was  desirable  also,  to  make  the  selection  in  such  a  way  as  tj 
relieve  tli<j  Board  of  all  imputation  of  any  assumption  of  powers 
more  dictatorial  than  were  really  required  by  the  law,  and  leave  the 
authorized  list  free  from  all  foundation  for  any  charge  of  creating  a 
book  monopoly.  '■ 

Some  of  the  reasons  by  which  theBuard  were  influenced  in  the 
selection  of  Readers,  Grammars,  Geographies  and  Arithmetics,  were 
also  stated  in  the  Report  as  follows  : — 

In  the  consideration  ot  the  matter  of  Readers,  Town's  Readers, 
Town  ui.d  Holbrook\s  Pro£:res8ive,  Hillard's  and  Sargent's  series, 
were  found  to  be  all,  in  the  main,  excellent  series  of  books,  amply 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  schools,  though  neither  were  entirely 
free  from  defects  and  mistakes. 

But  certain  facts  appeared  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Board, 
and  from  the  other  evidence  offered,  that  seemed  to  control,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  decision. 

The  schools  and  Teachers  were  tired  with  Towirs  scries,  that  had 
been  thumbed  over  f  )r  ten  years,  tliough  an  excellent  series  of  them- 
selves in  many  respects  ;  and  it  appeared  tliat  already,  acting  under 
the  old  law,  the  conventions  of  Superintendents  in  six  of  the  four- 
teen Counties  in  the  State  Lad  already  formally  recommended  the 
Town  and  Ilolbrook  series,  and  that  in  those  Counties  the  books 
were  to  be  generally  found  in  the  scijools  and  book  stores,  while 
Sargent's  andHillard's  series  wore  to  be  found  in  onl}'^  a  few  isolated 
schools. 

And  an  examination  showed  the  books  U)  be  inferior  to  none  that 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board,  as  a  series  for  use  in  the 
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Bchools,  to  be  thoroughly  and  strongly  bound,  in  a  neat  and  tasteful 
manner,  and  afforded  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Under  all  these  circumstanceB  the  Board  felt  c*(»nstraiDed  to  adopt 
and  did  adopt  the  Progressive  Readers. 

GRAMMARS. 

In  the  matter  of  Grammars,  so  great  a  diversity  of  books,  and  so 
constant  a  change  from  one  to  the  other,  were  found  to  prevail  in 
the  schools,  that  an  opportunity  seemed  to  be  offered  to  make  such 
a  selection  as  should  of  itself  amend  some  of  the  common  errors  in 
grammatical  instruction  largely  prevalent  in  the  schools. 

A  tendency  to  teach  Grammar  to  children  almost  entirely  as  a 
9eienee,  and  to  disregard  it  as  an  art ;  and  an  appropriation  of  almost 
the  whole  time  of  young  pupils  to  mere  repetition  of  the  text  book,  to 
the  exclusion  of  that  practice  in  the  use  of  language,  without  which 
no  one  becomes  a  good  grammarian  ;  and  a  proclivity  to  an  inver- 
sion of  tlie  natural  and  proper  order  and  arrangement  of  topics  in 
the  instruction  given,  by  turning  the  attention  of  younger  pupils  to- 
wards analysis  and  the  higher  and  more  difficult  portions  of  Gram- 
mar, before  they  have  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  very 
elements  and  simplest  technology — are,  in  the  opinion  of  sound 
practical  Teachers,  the  prevailing  fault  in  our  schools. 

With  a  view  to  remedy  these,  the  selection  of  Grammars  was 
made — and  the  selections  give  to  the  common  schools  as  their  first 
text-book,  Tower's  Elements,  a  little  book  that,  while  it  contains 
enough  of  analysis  for  elementary  instruction,  forces  the  Teacher 
to  unite  the  practical  ttse  of  the  language  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
words  of  the  text-book.  And  it  may  be  remarked  that  many  of  the 
most  successful  Teachers  affirm  it  to  be  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
of  common  schools. 

At  the  same  time,  that  some  latitude  of  choice  may  'remain  to 
Teachers,  Goold  Brown's  First  Lines  of  English  Grammar  is  added. 

And  for  Union  and  Graded  Schools,  Wells'  Grammar  and  Bullion's 
Analytical  and  Practical  Grammar,  which  give  to  thorough  analysis 
its  proper  position  in  the  arrangement  of  Grammatical  topics,  were 
adopted  as  at  once  good  in  themselves,  and  having  a  tendency  to 
correct  prevailing  errors 

GEOGRAPHIES. 

No  textrbook  in  Geography  seemed  to  be  in  sufficiently  general 
use  to  be  said  to  control  the  field  of  choice,  although  the  diversitji 
of  books  was  large  enough. 

And  here  the  Board  felt  at  liberty  to  take  what  in  their  opinion 
was  the  best  book.  Accordingly,  Cornell's  series  of  Geographies, 
omitting  the  intermediate  Geography,  was  chosen  as  decidedly  the 
best  series  of  School  Geographies  extant,  and  amply  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  all  grades  of  our  schools. 
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ARITHMETICS. 

By  the  evidence  before  the  Board,  it  appeared  that  Greenleafs 
Arithmetics  were  already  in  very  general  use  in  the  State,  and  pro- 
bably in  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  schools  of  all  grades.  This 
being  the  fact,  and  these  books,  maintaining  their  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  text-books  in  this  branch  of  instruction,  and  by  the  complete- 
ness of  the  series  being  adapted  to  the  various  grades  of  the  schools 
here,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable,  by  the  recommendation  of  other 
books  of  disputed  or  doubtful  superiority,  to  make  so  sweeping  a 
change  as  practically  must,  in  the  process  of  time,  follow  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board,  and  Greenleafs  Arithmetics  were  selected. 
The  merits  of  Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic  are  so  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  best  teachers  as  to  make  any  comment  on  its  adoption 
useless. 

It  will  be  observed  tiiat  the  Arithmetics  and  the  Readers  selected, 
had  been  for  several  years  in  the  schools  in  nearly  half  the  State, 
and  were  considered  fair  text-books  of  their  kinds,  and  selected  on 
account  of  that  "controlling"  reason  mainly. 

The  Geographies  were  new  books,  and  were  cliosen  as  "decidedly 
"  the  best  series  of  School  Geographies  extant,  and  amply  sufficient 
'*  for  the  wants  of  all  grades  of  our  schools." 

Proceeding  upon  so  reasonable  a  basis,  and  guided  by  eminent 
good  sense  and  discretion,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  wants 
and  condition  of  the  schools,  the  Board  met  with  unexpected 
success;  and,  although  a  fierce  opposition  existed  for  a  few  months, 
it  soon  subsided  as  the  grounds  fv)r  the  selection  were  made  apparent, 
and  the  list  ;:,ave  such  satisfaction,  that,  being  limited  by  its  own 
terms  to  Janu.iry  1,  1864,  it  was  without  the  advice  or  solicitation 
of  the  Board,  or  the  Secretary,  subsequently  extended  to  January 
1,  1867. 

And  the  chief  grounds  ot  ittj  success  are  to  be  found  i»i  the  facts: 

1st.  That  by  correspondence  and  consultation  with  eminent  practi- 
cal teachers,  and  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  due  deference  was 
shown  to  the  known  public  sentiment  of  the  teachers  of  the  State, 
and  the  list  was  adapted  to  the  existing  wants  of  the  schools  as 
communicated  by  the  Secretary  whose  official  duties  were  supposed 
to  yield  him  good  opportunities  for  observation  and  knowledge.  - 

2nd.  The  selection  was  so  made  as  to  distribute  the  profits  to 

.  some  ten  difierent    firms  among  the  leading  publishers  of  school 

books,  so  that  each  should  have  an  interest  in  preserving  the  list, 

and  none  should  have  an  interest  so  controlling  as  to  tend  to  excite 

among  others  a  disposition  to  distrust  it. 

3d.  No  book  was  adopted  unless  the  Board  and  th<»  Secretary 
unanimously  concurred,  and  so  the  whole  force;  of  the  State  agencies 
was,  in  good  faith,  enlisted  in  defence  and  support  of  their  joint 
work.  • 
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4th.  Operatiug  maiulj  through  the  rejection  of  books  rather  than 
in  introdncing  entirely  new  ones,  except  in  the  case  of  Cornell's 
Geographies,  it  was  comparatively  inexpensive. 

And  the  success  attending  the  selection  was  great;  not  only  was 
it  the  first  successful  attempt  to  secure  uniformity  of  books  for  a 
tenn  of  years,  in  the  whole  country,  but  it  worked  most  admirably 
in  all  the  schools,  creating  an  almost  universal  satisfaction,  and 
effecting  an  annual  saving  to  the  State  of  many  thousand  dollars, 
while  it  added  largely  to  the  efficiency  of  all  the  schools. 

But  in  process  of  time  indications  of  dissatisfaction  and  desire  to 
change  appeared,  and  particularly  in  1865  and  1866 — a  general  dis- 
position began  to  manifest  itself  amone  teachers  and  citizens  for  a 
change  in  the  list  by  substitution,  or  addition,  or  both.  This  feeling 
was  particularly  recognizable  in  reference  to  Readers,  Arithmetics, 
and  Geographies. 

Very  many  teachers,  many  oi  the  best,  declared  that  liaving  used 
the  Progressive  Readers  for  eight  years  under  the  law  and  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  selection  of  books,  they  and  their  pupils  were 
completely  wearied  and  disgusted  and  desired  sonietliing  novel  and 
fresh. 

Although  in  tlie  former  list,  (ireenleafs  Higher  Arithmetic  had 
never  been  recommended  to  any  but  the  higher  und  graded  schools, 
still  such  was  the  ambition  of  pupils  to  appear  to  be  making  great 
progress,  that  Greenleafs  Common  School  Arithmetic  had  almost 
disappeared  from  the  Common  Schools,  and  scholars  were  eagerly 
bringing  the  higher  treatise  into  the  schools,  and  teacliers  felt  con- 
scions  of  their  inability  under  such  circumstances,  to  confine  the 
attention  of  their  younger  classes  to  that  thorough  mastery  of  the 
elements  of  arithmetic  which  they  knew  to  be  necessary;  and  were 
clamoring  for  a  change. 

Improved  methods  of  teaching  Geography  upon  a  more  philoso- 
phical plan  than  heretofore  used,  hn.d  been  from  time  to  time  com- 
mended to  all  teachers  and  had  been  so  favorably  received  that  many 
could  not  tolerate  longer  the  stereotyped  and  lifeless  methods  of 
hitherto  in  use,  and  so  were  desirous  either  of  decided  improvements 
in  Cornell  or  of  a  change  of  books. 

Of  course,  1  became  cognizant  of  the  state  of  feeling  and,  indeed, 
aware  that  such  feelings  were  naturally  to  be  expected  from  the 
instructions  given  in  our  Institutes,  or  in  any  well  conducted  In- 
stitutes, where  sound  and  thorough  elementary  instruction  was 
advocated. 

I  had  for  ten  years  insisted  in  the  Institutes  upon  the  importance 
of  thorough  demonstration  of  principles  as  the  highest  duty  of  the 
teacher  of  arithmetic,  and  earnestly  advised  teachers  to  throw  their 
strength  and  power  here,  rather  than  to  waste  their  time  and  strength, 
and  that  of  their  pupils,  in  the  solution  of  the  more  mathematical 
puzzles  with  which  Greenleafs  Higher  Arithmetic  abounds,  notifying 
11 
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them  that  the  higher  book  had  never  been  recommended  for  the 
Common  Schools,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  drive  them  out  of  all 
the  ungraded  schools. 

Long  before  the  publication  of  Guyot's  Geographies,  the  methods 
of  teaching  advised  by  him  or  those  very  similar  had  been  annually 
recommended  in  the  Institutes. 

And  immediately  upon  the  publication  of  Willsou's  Readers,  incor- 
porating into  the  Readers  the  elementary  principles  of  the  various 
physicid  sciences,  I  had  procured  them  and  exhibited  them  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  Institutes  commending  them  to  the  attention  of 
teachers  until  the  better  teachers  were  quite  familiar  with  them,  and 
many  were  much  pleased  with  and  preferred  them. 

The  general  sentiment  of  the  teachers  was  soon  found  to  be  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  list,  and  I  advocated  it  in  the  last  Re- 
port saying  among  other  things,  as  follows  : 

"  The  time  limited  therein  for  the  termination  of  the  binding  force  of 
this  law  will  expire  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1867,  now  close  at 
hand,  and  unless  some  legislative  action  is  had  at  the  approaching 
Bession,  we  shall  of  necessity  be  forced  back  to  the  condition  of  inde- 
scribable confusion  in  school  books  which  existed  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  authorized  selection  of  books. 

There  is  quite  a  general  sentiment,  especially  among  the  teach- 
ers, in  favor  of  a  thorough  revision  of  the  authorized  list.  While 
many  of  the  text  books  selected  have  given  satisfaction,  some  of 
them  are  much  disliked.  And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
we  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  the  selection  was  made. 
Similar  attempts  to  establish  an  authoritative  list  had  failed  in  other 
States  where  they  had  been  frequently  made  ;  and  the  Board  were 
disposed  to  proceed  with  great  caution.  In  reference  to  several 
text  books  that  were  found  to  have  been  extensively  introduced  into 
the  schools,  the  Board  determined  to  include  them  in  the  list  which 
waa  to  be  tlie  first  list  of  the  kind  established  in  the  State,  with  lit- 
tle reference  to  their  intrinsic  worth,  and  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
any  change  of  these  books  would  cause  an  expense  that  would  more 
than  countervail  any  possible  benefit  that  could  result  therefrom. 

All  of  the  books  mentioned  in  the  authorized  list  have  now  been 
in  use  in  the  schools  for  eight  years,  and  some  of  them  for  a  much 
longer  time. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  numerous  and  valuable  improvements 
have  been  introduced  into  the  school  books  used  in  connection  with 
all  of  the  studies  required  in  the  schools ;  and  an  opportunity  is  now 
offered  to  make  a  selection  of  school  books  that  shall  rest  entirely 
upon  the  real  merits  of  the  books.  There  is  within  my  own  knowl- 
edge and  within  the  knowledge  of  members  of  the  Board,  a  very 
■trong  desire  on  the  part  of  very  many  of  our  best  teachers  that  a 
new  selection  should  be  made  in  the  books  relating  to  one  or  two  of 
the  Iea4ing  branches  of  study. 
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So  great  is  the  dissatiRfaction  with  some  of  these  books,  on  tho 
art  of  many  teachers,  that  unless  a  change  of  the  list  shall  bring 
3mc  relief  there  is  gro«it  danger  of  a  general  and  increasing  disre- 
■rd  of  the  law. 

I  may  he  allowed  to  express  an  i*:iruest  hope  that  the  inlhience  of 
our  Honorablo  Board  may  be  exerted  to  secure  the  revision  of  the 
athorized  list  of  text  books,  by  tho  passage  of  the  necessary  enict- 
icnts  at  the  approaching  session  of  the  Legislature.'* 

And  the  i*e vision  was  advised  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  in  the 
allowing  language.  And  thus  before  the  session  of  the  Legislature 
f  1866,  the  public  mind,  by  discussion,  had  not  onl3'  become  prepar- 
i  for  a  revisi<»n  of  books,  but  expected  sucli  action  from  the  Legis- 
btare. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  in  the  second  week  of 
je  session  on  the  16th  and  Hth  d:iys  of  October,  after  I  had  been 
3-elected  Secretary,  it  appears  from  the  records  of  tho  meeting  of 
October  17th,  that  *'  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  that  a  pro- 
bability existed  that  the  Legislature,  at  its  present  session,  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Board  of  Education  to  revise  the  authori- 
zed list  of  school  books,  the  autliority  of  which  would  expire  on  the 

ist  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1867,  and  that  the  Board  might  possibly 
desire  to  advise  with  some  of  the  practical  teachers  in  the  State  iu 
regard  in  the  b<H>ks  to  be  8(*lected;  it  was  determined  by  the  Board, 
that,  in  case  such  revision  should  be  authorized,  the  ctturse  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary  ought  to  be  taken. 

"  \Vhcreup(jn,  in  order  that  Committees  of  eminent  practical  teach- 
ers might  be  selected  by  the  Board  to  assist  in  making  a  revision 
oi  the  authorized  list  of  school  books,  should  such  revision  be  direc- 
ted by  the  Legislature,  it  was  ordered  that,  when  the  Board  ad- 
journ, they  adjourn  to  re-assemble  at  the  call  of  the  Governor  du- 
ring the  session  of  the  Legislature.'^  After  the  adjournment  of 
iie  Board,  the  interest  in  the  matter  of  t«xt  books,  increased  daily. 

Snts  of  publishers,  and  publishers  themselves  aboundc^  ;  a  strong 
ly  was  formed  and  exercised  itself  vigorously  on  the  subject  of 
ooks,  rumors  of  all  kinds  except  reuutable,  abounded,  of  bribery  and 
orruption  against  the  Board,  tlie  Secretary  and  others,  and  a  good 
egree  of  excitement  followed.  The  Board  was  reconstructed  both 
1  its  organization  and  in  the  peisons  of  its  members,  and  the  law  in 
sgard  to  the  revision  of  tho  authorizf*d  list  of  books  was  enacted. 

The  law  re-constructing  the  Board  of  Education  was  as  follows  : 

Sec.  1.  Section  one  of  Chapter  twenty-two  of  the  General  Statutes 
(  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

The  Governor  shall  annually  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  ad- 
ice  and  coDsent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a  Board  of  Education, 
uDsisting  of  six  peisous,  two  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  each 
ongrcasional  district,  and  three  of  whom  at  least,  shall  be  practical 
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educators,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  the  time  being,  shall  he 
ex-officio,  a  member  of  said  Board. 

Sec.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved,  Nov.  18,  1866. 

By  this  law,  and  the  appointments  under  it,  the  Board  was  increased 
from  five  to  seven  members,  and  two  of  the  old  members  were  ex- 
changed for  four  new  ones. 

The  law  authorizing  a  revision  of  the  list  of  school  books  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

It  ii  hereby  enacted,  Sfc. 

Sec.  1.  The  list  of  grammars,  geographies,  arithmetics,  readers 
and  spellers,  which  have  been  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education 
under  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  November  23,  1858,  to  be 
used  in  the  school  districts  of  this  State,  with  such  limitations  of 
text  books,  in  each  of  said  branches,  as  the  said  Board  have  seen  fit 
to  prescribe  under  said  act,  such  selection  having  been  made  prior 
to  the  first  day  of  January,  1859,  and  having  been  published  in  all 
the  newspapers  in  the  State,  in  the  month  of  January,  1859,  and  also 
inserted  in  each  school  register,  and  also  the  Geography  and  History 
of  Vermont,  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education,  under  the  act  appro- 
ved November  29,  1862,  shall  be  and  remain  authoritative  and  bind- 
ing upon  the  Board  of  Education,  Superintendents  and  teachers,  until 
November  1,  1868,  and  teachers  and  superintendents  shall  recom- 
mend for  use  in  the  district  schools,  as  new  books  shall  become  ne- 
cessary for  instruction  in  the  branches  named,  no  other  than  the 
books  included  in  said  list  so  established. 

Sec  2.  The  Board  of  Education  are  hereby  authorized,  and  it  is 
made  their  duty,  on  or  before  July  1,  1867,  and  on  or  before  said 
date  in  every  fitth  year  thereafter,  to  select  a  list  of  such  grammars, 
geographies,  arithmetics,  histories  of  this  State  and  the  United  States, 
philosophies,  algebras,  readers  and  spellers,  not  exceeding  one  book 
of  a  kind  in  each  branch,  as  they  shall  deem  best  suited  for  instruc- 
tion and  use  in  the  district  schools  of  this  State,  in  each  of  said 
branches  ;  and  shall  cause  the  list  so  selected  to  be  published  in  all 
the  newspapers  published  in  the  State,  during  the  month  of  January 
next  following  the  making  of  such  selection  ;  and  also  to  be  inserted 
in  each  school  register  issued  after  one  year  from  the  making  of  such 
selection ;  which  list  so  selected  shall  be  and  reinain  authoritative 
and  binding  upon  the  Board  of  Education,  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers, for  and  during  five  years  from  and  after  November  1,  1868,  and 
each  five  years  thereafter ;  and  superintendents  and  teachers  shall 
recommend  for  use  in  the  district  schools,  as  new  books  shall  be- 
come necessary  for  instruction  in  the  branches  named,  no  other  than 
the  books  included  in  said  list  so  selected  and  published. 

Sec  3.  The  authority  herein  granted  for  the  revision  of  the  list 
of  school  books,  is  hereby  so  limited  that  the  Board  of  Education 
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shall  not  at  any  revision  after  1868,  cause  to  be  changed  the  same 
kind  of  book  oftener  than  once  in  five  years  ;  and  when  any  change 
of  books  ifl  contemplated  by  the  said  Board  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  they  shall  request  the  prominent  teachers  throughout  the 
State,  to  examine  the  different  text  books  in  the  branches  under  con- 
sideration, and  to  furnish  to  the  Board  their  opinion  in  writing  ;  and 
when  any  change  is  recommened  by  the  Board,  they  shall  in  their 
next  annual  report  after  such  recommendation,  publish  the  reasons 
which  governed  their  action,  together  with  such  opinions  of  teachers 
as  shall  have  [been]  furnished  Siem  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  4.  If  at  any  time  the  publishers  of  any  of  the  text  books 
recommended  by  the  said  Board  shall  charge  an  exorbitant  price 
therefor,  or  for  any  cause  any  of  such  books  shall  fail  to  accomplish 
the  end  for  which  they  were  recommended,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  Board  to  report,  through  the  Governor  to  the  Legislature,  such 
facts,  recommending  such  action  thereon  as  in  their  judgment  is 
required. 

Sec.  5.  When  any  change  is  recommended  by  the  board  as  here- 
in provided,  it  shall  be  only  a  gradual  change,  not  involving  any 
extra  expense  to  the  pupils  of  the  Schools  of  the  State,  and  the  direc- 
tion given  by  the  Board  shall  be,  that  new  books  hereafter  purchas- 
ed, as  new  classes  are  formed,  shall  be  those  by  them  selected  and 
prescribed. 

Sec  6.  Whenever  an  exchange  of  books  shall  be  made,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  upon  the  conditions  entered  in 
to  with  the  publishers  of  any  new  books  adopted  that  they  shall  re 
ceive  all  the  books  in  the  hands  of  book  dealers  in  this  State,  in 
good  condition,  discontinued  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  shall 
allow  to  the  dealers  the  full  trade  value  therefor,  and  shall  receive 
all  the  books  in  the  hands  of  families  or  scholars  in  this  State,  dis- 
continued by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  exchange  for  the  new  books 
ordered  of  the  same  class,  allowing  therefor  the  true  value  of  the 
same,  according  as  they  have  or  have  not  been  used. 

Approved  November  19,  1^866. 

Certain  reflections  will  occur  to  the  minds  of  all  upon  inspection 
of  these  acts,  in  connection  with  the  known  indications  of  excite- 
ment existing. 

First.  That  it  is  remarkable  that  a  matter  so  entirely  within  the 
legitimate  functions  of  the  regularly  constituted  educational  agencies 
of  the  State  should  have  caused  the  bringing  together  of  so  large 
and  active  a  lobby,  and  so  intense  an  excitement,  if  the  main  solici- 
tude were  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

Second.  That  it  was  most  manifestly  the  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  cause  the  result  of  the  revision  to  be  as  inexpensive  as  pos- 
sible,  and  to  conform  to  the  wishes,  and  accord  with  the  views,  of  the 
practical  teachers  of  the  State. 
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Third.  That  the  previous  Board  of  Education  had,  before  the  pas- 
Bage  of  the  law,  taken  roeaeures  to  ascertain  the  wishes  and  opin- 
ions of  eminent  practical  teachers  as  preparatory  to  any  revision. 

As  pertaining  to  the  prescribed  revision,  the  Board  of  Education 
again  met  in  December,  and  appointed  a  time  for  a  future  meeting 
to  assemble  to  perfect  the  revision.  They  also  appointed  three  com- 
mittees, of  two  practical  teachers  each,  eminent  in  their  own  section 
and  throughout  the  State,  and  referred  the  various  topics  to  them,  sm 
follows: — 

Mathematics,  including  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  were  referred  to 
Messrs.  Judah  Dana,  Principal  of  Rutland  Union  School,  and  L.  F. 
Ward,  Principal  of  Bellows  Falls  High  School. 

Readers,  Spellers  and  Grammars,  were  referred  to  Messrs.  B.  F. 
Bingham,  Principal  of  Brattleboro  High  School,  and  C.  D.  Mead, 
Principal  of  Swanton  High  School. 

Geographies,  Histories  and  Philosophies  were  referred  to  Mes.srs 
J.  S.  Cilley,  Principal  of  VVilliston  Academy,  and  S.  H.  Pearl,  Princi- 
pal of  Lamoille  Co.  Grammar  School. 

These  gentlemen  were  then  requested,  by  resolution,  to  examine, 
with  care,  the  text-books  extant  in  reference  to  the  classes  of  top- 
ics intrusted  to  them,  and  report  to  the  Board,  through  the  Secretary, 
as  early  as  Feb.  10,  A.  D.  1867,  such  as  in  their  opinion  are  the  best, 
rendering  their  opinions  in  writing. 

The  Board  then  having  appointed  the  18th  day  of  February  as  ibe 
day  for  the  revision  of  the  list  of  text-books,  adjourned. 

in  due  time  the  opinions  in  writing  of  Messrs.  Cilley,  Pearl,  Dana, 
and  Ward  were  received,  Messrs.  Mead  and  Bingham  reserving  their 
replies,  intimating  their  desire,  if  permited,  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Board,  and  hearing  any  showing  that  might  there  be  made.  Previ- 
ous to  the  February  meeting,  I  was  directed  by  the  Governor  to 
invite  all  the  members  of  the  committees  of  teachers  to  be  present 
with  the  Board,  at  the  meeting  of  February  18th. 

On  the  18th  February,  the  Board  of  Education  again  assembled, 
and  taking  up  the  work  assigned,  gave  ample  opportunity  for  all 
who  wished,  to  be  heard  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  their  books,  giv- 
ing Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  till  noon  to  the  hearings 
from  publishers  and  their  agents, — giving  Thursday  afternoon  to  the 
reports  of  committees,  and  deciding  the  matter  before  Friday  noon. 

The  list  of  books  selected  by  the  Board,  as  published  under  their 
direction,  is  as  follows  : — 

AUTHORIZED  LIST  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  Board  of  Education,  at  its  recent  meeting  at  Waterbury,  se- 
lected and  authorized  the  list  of  text-books,  given  below.  The  text- 
books now  in  use  remain  binding  upon  superintendents  and  teachers 
until  Nov.  1,  1868.  The  new  list  becomes  binding  upon  the  Board 
of  Education,  superintendents  and  teachers  from  and  after  that  date: 
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Lite  of  School  Text-Booh  Selected/or  the  Schooh  of  Virwwni^ 
iy  th»  Vermont  Board  of  Eiimtion,  Feb.  18.  19,  20,  21,  and  22,  A.  JD., 
1867. 

SPELLERS. 
Progr4*ri8ive  Speller  by  Tottm  If  JSMrook. 

READERS. 

Progredsive  Series  of  Readers,  excluding  the  Intermediate  Readem, 
by  Town  ^  Eolbrook,    Hillard's  Sixth  Reader,  Geo.  8.  HiOmrd. 

GRAMMARS. 
7\nper^i  Elements  of  Grammar.    Norton^  Weld  ip  Quaehnioei. 

GEOGRAPfflES. 

MiicheWe  First  Lessons. 

"       Primary. 

"        Intermediate. 
MontietKe  Physical  and  Asti'onomical. 
GuyoVs  Common  School  Geography  and  Wall  Maps. 

ARITHMETICS. 

OreenUafe  New  Primary. 

"    Intellectual. 

"    Practical. 
WaUon^e  Arithmetical  Cards  and  Keys,  for  Common  Schools. 
BaviiM*  University  Arithmetic  for  High  and  Normal  Schools  only. 

WRITING  BOOKS, 
PayiOHy  Bunion  Sf  Serihner^s  Series. 

ALGEBRA. 
Greenkafa  New  Elementary  Algebra. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
Quaekenboii  Philosophy. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  VERMONT. 
EialPe  Geography  and  History  of  Vermont. 

HISTORY  OP  UNITED  STATES. 

L§99ing^9  Common  School  History  of  United  States. 
The  above  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  list  as  selected  by  the  Board. 

J.  S.  ADAMS,  Secretary. 
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Such  was  the  authentio  list  oi  books  sdeoted  by  the  Board  <tf 
Education,  and,  of  coarse  selected  in  good  faith  and  in  the  ex^xnse  of 
their  best  judgment. 

The  State  had  a  right  to  their  best  judgment,  and  although  the  Board 
did  not  do  me  the  honor  to  ask  my  opinion,  and  generally  reje<^ 
every  book  except  one  which  I  advocated,  and  adopted  evenr  one 
which  I  opposed  when  I  ventured,  (the  majority  of  the  Board  bdng 
new  members,  and  I  having  been  more  than  ten  years  in  the  work,)  to 
obtrude  my  views — still,  were  the  selection  a  finality,  or  intended  to  be 
so,  without  recourse,  I  should  say  nothing  more  about  the  list.  But 
by  the  terms  of  the  law  under  which  the  selection  was  made,  it  is 
rather  singularly,  but  very  precisely,  provided  that  the  new  list  shall 
not  take  effect  till  November  first,  A.  D.  1868,  or  in  other  words,  until 
the  Legislature  shall  have  had  opportunity  at  two  several  sessions  to 
correct  any  deficiencies  of  the  list  or  make  such  additions  as  will  better 
adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  schools,  and  make  it  conform  to  the 
reouirements  of  public  opinion. 

But  the  State,  having  given  me  their  confidence  in  my  present  con- 
nection, has  also  a  right  to  my  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  list  as 
selected,  and  as  I  cannot  conscientiously  advocate  the  selection  made 
as  a  good  one,  I  will  briefly  state  the  more  prominent  objections  to  it 

But  before  doing  this,  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  ^reat 
importance  of  a  right  selection  of  school  text-books.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  if  the  selection  finally  settled  upon  is  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
one,  it  is  so  probable  as  almost  to  be  certain,  that  although  the  law  only 
gives  bindbg  force  to  the  list  for  five  years  after  Nov.  1,  1868,  still  the 
books  selected  will  be  allowed  to  retain  their  place  for  ten  years  at  least 

In  the  second  place,  till  the  teachers  of  our  Public  Schools  shall 
have  brought  to  bear  in  their  instruction  a  far  greater  degree  of  inde- 
pendence and  original  force  than  is  displayed  at  present,  the  character, 
intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  Vermont  of  the  next  s^eneration  is  more 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  their  school  booKs,  than  upon  any 
other  single  source  of  influence. 

Hence  the  commanding  importance  of  a  proper  selection  of  books, 
that  certainly  for  five,  and  probably  for  ton  years,  will  inform  the 
minds,  stir  the  hearts,  and  fill  the  souls  of  one  hundred  thousand 
children,  and  thereby  enable  them  to  redeem  our  pledges  to  the  future, 
and  avoid  our  errors,  and  become  stronger,  wiser,  purer  and  better 
than  we  have  strength  to  be,  or  be  dwarfed  and  belittled  forever— de- 
generate sons  of  a  not  too  thoughtful  and  patriotic  ancestry.  And,  in 
discussing  this  matter,  I  shall  frankly  state  my  own  views  and  opinions, 
and  do  it  from  a  binding  sense  of  my  personal  and  official  duty  to  the 
interests  which,  for  so  long,  have  been  partially  in  my  charge,  and  not 
from  any  personal  feeling  that  I  may  be  supposed  to  entertain. 

I  am  aware  that  my  public  and  hearty  denunciation  of  the  evil  effects 
upon  our  common  schools  of  the  unauthorized  use  of  Oreenleaf 's 
Higher  Arithmetic,  and  my  equally  public  commendation  of  Gnyot's 
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Oeographies  and  Willson's  Beaders,  have  aroused  the  hostility  of  cer- 
tam  pablishers,  and  that  reports  derogatory  to  my  official  and  personal 
character  have,  in  an  under-hand  way,  been  circulated.  I  have  been 
informed  that, — to  use  the  language  of  a  certain  circular,  that  will  be 
alluded  to  presently, — "  certain  eoucational  gentlemen,  and  Uiose  high 
in  authority,"  have  not  only  accused  me  of  corruption,  but  have  stated 
the  precise  sum  which  I  am  reported  to  have  received  for  my  corrupt 
services.  I  mention  these  facts  simply  that  I  may  not  be  supposed  to 
be  unaware  of  their  existence.  The  eleven  years  of  service  which  I 
have  rendered  in  the  cause  of  education  will  best  furnish  such  vindica- 
tion as  is  needed. 

But  before  proceeding  with  the  objections  alluded  to,  I  will  call  at- 
tention to  the  Keports  of  the  teachers,  which  are  required  by  the  law 
to  be  published. 

The  reports  of  the  various  Teachers,  called  to  advise  with   the 
Board,  were  as  follows  : 

Rbport  of  J.  S.  Cilley,  Principal  of  Williston  Academy, 

WiLLiBTON,  February  Otb,  1807. 
To  the  Vennont  Board  of  Education : — 

Gentlbmek — In  accordance  with  your  request,  as  communicated  to  me 
by  your  Secretary,  J.  S.  Adams,  Esq.,  I  have  devoted  what  time  I  could  possibly 
give,  to  the  examination  of  text-books  on  the  History  of  the  United  States,  Qe- 
ognfitj,  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  and  hereby  report  to  you  my  opinions,  result- 
ing nom  that  examination. 

.  Authors  on  the  History  of  the  United  States,  who  are  at  all  competent  to  their 
work,  must  necessarily  agree  in  respect  to  the  great  and  important  events  in 
that  history,  and  in  the  time  and  order  of  their  occurrence.  But  though  the 
hctB  of  history  remain  the  same,  there  may  be  very  great  differences  in  the  man- 
ner of  relating  them,  and  choice  should  be  made,  it  seems  to  me,  of  that  author 
whose  statements  are  best  calculated  to  give  a  full  and  clear  idea  of  the  subject, 
and  whose  style  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  simple,  animated^  attractive,  and 
interesting.  With  this  view  of  the  matter,  having  examined  Goodrich,  Willson, 
Loflsing,  and  Quackenboss,  I  give  my  voice,  first,  in  favor  of  the  last  named,  and, 
secondly,  in  fiavor  of  Lossing.  Says  Quackenboss,  in  his  preface,  "  The  author 
has  aimed  to  be  umple,  that  youth  of  lower  as  well  as  advanced  classes  may  un- 
denrtand  him  ;  clear,  that  no  indistinct  or  erroneous  impressions  may  be  convey- 
ed ;  accurate  in  the  recital  of  facts  :  and  interesting  as  regards  both  matter  and 
style." 

I  think  the  aim  of  the  author  has  been  fullv  met,  and  that  his  work  will  m 
fully  meet  the  wants  of  our  Public  Schools.  The  book  is  well  bound ;  the  paper, 
good ;  the  type,  large  and  clear ;  and  the  maps  and  illustrations  are  all  tuat  is 
necessary  in  that  direction. 

I  regard  Lossing's  Common  School  Historv  of  the  United  States  as  a  very  good 
book,  and  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  eqxml  in  merit  with  Quackenboss ;  but  the 
exceeding  brevity  of  his  statements  of  the  facts  of  history  is,  in  my  mind,  a  very 
serions  objection  to  Lossing.  Let  the  children  of  Vermont  have  a  History  of 
their  country  sufficiently  full  to  give  them  a  thorough  knowledge  of  her  glorious 
career,  and  then,  time  enough  to  learn  it. 

The  publishers  of  Lossing  are  entitled  to  v^ery  great  commendation  for  present- 
ing to  tne  country  a  book  excellent  in  material,  booiutiful  in  appearance,  and  very 
intezwtiDg  in  its  maps  and  pictorial  illustrations. 

In  r«gud  to  works  on  Geography,  I  have  no  second  choice,  and  have  but  one 
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opinion  to  give.  To  this  most  interesting  and  important  branch  of  stndT,  paptii 
often  torn  with  indifference,  and  almost  with  loathing,  because  of  the  chanctflr 
of  the  books  they  use ;  and  teachers,  in  their  e£forts  to  interest  and  instmct,  have 
long  and  earnestly  wished  for  means  adequate  to  the  work  in  hand.  '*  Geogia- 
phy  is  a  description  of  the  earth's  surface  and  its  inhabitants,"  says  the  aatbor, 
and  giviug  a  mass  of  dry,  often,  unimportant,  disconnected,  unrelated  facts  con* 
oeming  luid  and  water,  mountain  and  valley,  man  and  his  occupations,  civiii»- 
tion  and  savage  lite,  government  and  religion,  the  work  is  done— the  Geograi^iy 
is  written.  The  great  and  glorious  facts  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  beta- 
tiful  world  we  tread, — the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  phenomena  of  air, 
earth  and  sea, — facts  and  phenomena  whose  contemplation  can  but  stir,  exalt, 
and  ennoble  the  soul,  are  but  very  little  considered  by  those  whose  works  on 
Geography  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils  in  our  Common  Schoola. 
But  the  darkness  is  past,  and  light  is  sprung  up.  It  is  permitted  Prof.  Goyot 
to  exclaim  with  triumph  and  exultation,  *'  Eureka !''  for  he  hat  found  it — ^a  new 
and  living  way  to  teach  Geography. 

I  have  examined  with  very  great  interest  the  first  two  books  in  his  Geogra- 
phical series,  and  find  in  them  new  light  for  the  pupil,  wisdom  for  the  teadber, 
BXidjoy  for  all.  Prof.  Guyot  shows  himself  a  master,  imparting  knowledge  with 
•nch  ^llfe,  in  a  way  so  natural  and  philosophical,  in  style  so  simple,  and  yet  so 
noble^,  that  the  child,  while  interested,  may  underetand ;  and  the  strong  man, 
delighted,  may  find  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  powers.  The  examina- 
tion of  his  Wall  Maps, — indispensable  in  the  successful  study  of  his  works, — has 
awakened  in  my  own  mind  an  interest  in  the  study  which  I  have  not  felt  for 
years,  and  I  really  look  forward  to  my  next  term  of  school,  when  I  intend  to 
teacli  Geography  by  the  use  of  his  books  and  maps,  with  hope  of  success  I  have 
never  yet  realized. 

If  my  advice  shall  have  influence  at  all  in  the  selection  of  books  for  the  schools 
of  the  State.  I  wish  it  may  influence  only  as  shall  be  for  the  highest  good  of  all 
concerned  ;  and,  with  my  views  of  the  importance  of  proper  action  in  this  matter, 
I  most  earnestly  advise  the  selection  of  Guyot's,  as  the  best  tex^book  on  Geog- 
raphy for  the  Schools  of  Vermont ;  and  I  would  express  the  hope  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  Guyot's  Maps  shall  hang  upon  the  walls  of  oxir  school- 
hooses,  and  his  books  shall  be  indeed  the  teacher's  guide,  and  the  pupil's  wel- 
come and  efficient  help. 

Of  text-books  on  Natural  Philosophy,  I  will  only  say,  that  with  some  degree 
of  care  I  have  examined  those  by  Hooker,  Wells,  and  Quackenboss.  all  of  which 
I  esteem  good,  and  worthy  of  commendation.  Hooker *s  manner  of  treatment  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  best,  as  the  lecture  style  is  superior  to  the  method  of  Instruc- 
tion by  question  and  answer,  the  bane  of  almost  all  books  designed  for  use  in  the 
school-room.  Hooker's  work,  though  not  so  extended  as  others,  is,  perhaps, 
enough  ^  for  use  in  Common  Schools.  But  for  full  and  extended  treatment  of 
the  subject,  preference  must  be  given  to  Wells  or  Quackonbos,  and  especially 
to  the  latter.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  deem  Wells'  Science  of  Common  Things, 
a  good  book  for  the  use  of  our  schools. 

And  now.  Gentlemen,  having  performed  the  duty  assigned  me  as  well  as  I 
could  under  the  circumstances,  1  respectfully  submit  this  report. 

Truly  yours.  J.  S.  CILLEY. 

Report  of  S.  H.  Pearl,  Principal  of  Lamoille  County  Grammar 
School 

JoHKSOK,  Vt.,  February  8th,  1867. 
J.  S.  Adams,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education : — 

Dear  Sir, — Having  to  the  best  of  my  ability  performed  the  daties 
aisigDed  me  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  examining  Philosophies,  His- 
toriet  and  Geographies,  with  reference  to  a  selection  of  text-books  in  the  fame, 
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mltable  far  introduction  into  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State,  I  would 
fUIj  snbmit  the  following  report : 

iBt.  Philosophy.  In  this  department,  I  have  received  and  examined  three 
works,  viz.,  those  of  Wells,  Quackenboss.  and  Hooker.  The  first  and  second  I 
hsre  put  to  the  practical  test  of  the  school-room,  and  can  therefore  give  jouthe 
NBiiIts  of  my  own  experience.    The  first.  Wells'  Philosophy,  contains  about  483 

Cges  of  matter,  with  275  cuts ;  the  second,  Qnackenbos',  400,  and  885  cuts ;  thus 
^▼ing  88  pages  of  laattcr  and  40  cuts  less  than  the  former.  Both  works  are 
qiiite  extensive,  half  of  each,  probably,  being  printed  in  fine  tvpe  with  questioos 
upon  each  page.  After  a  fair  trial  of  Wells,  1  laid  it  aside  and  took  Quackenbos, 
tad  have  since  used  it,  with  the  belief  that  it  was  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
HIT  classes  than  Wells.  The  cuts  are  reproduced  in  the  back  part  of  the  work, 
iwch  has  been  found  to  be  very  convenient  in  recitation,  especially  when  there 
wsa  not  time  to  use  apparatus,  or  a  lack  oi  it  to  illustrate  the  points  under  dis- 
entsion.  Problems  in  connection  with  each  chapter,  requiring  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  developed,  form  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  woik. 

But  I  have  thought  that,  perhaps,  both  of  these  works  were  too  extensive  and 
difficult  for  most  classes  in  Common  Schools,  and  that,  though  they  may  be  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  more  advanced  classes,  yet  a  simpler,  brUfh ,  and  more 
fUmentary  work,  would  better  answer  the  purpose  of  a  common-school  text  book. 

Such,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  Philosophy  of  Hooker.  It  contains  about  808  pages 
of  matter,  besides  10  pages  of  questions  arranged  separately,  and  289  cuts.  Thus 
It  has,  including  questions,  63  pages  and  46  cuts  less  than  Quackenbos,  and  106 
pages  and  86  cuts  less  than  Wolls.  It  is  the  work  of  an  eminent  scholar  and 
pmlosopher ;  is  ^inritten  in  the  lecture  styles  which  renders  it  more  readable  than 
If  presented  in  the  formal  statement  style ;  its  presentation  of  principles  is  clear, 
thie  illustrations  numerous  and  familiar ;  it  conforms  to  the  latest  discoveries  in 
the  science;  it  does  not  attempt  to  introduce  subjects  belonging  to  kindred 
sciences :  the  work  is  finely  executed,  the  type  large,  clear,  and  all  of  a  size ;  and 
I  think  it  will  be  found  suificiently  minute  for  a  common-school  text-book.  In 
■ome  respects  I  should  prefer  a  work  still  more  elementary  than  this,  but  nothing 
of  that  kind  having  been  presented,  I  recommend  Hooker's  Philosphy,  as  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  Common  Schools  than  either  of  the  other  woriu 
■abmitted  to  my  ins])ection,  and  I  advise  the  adoption  of  the  same  as  a  text-book 
hi  this  subject  by  tho  Board  of  Education. 

2d.  History.  In  this  subject  I  have  received  and  examined  but  three  works, 
▼is :  those  of  Willson,  Quackenbos,  and  Lossing.  Willson  contains  422  pages  ol 
History,  with  questions  and  dates  in  the  margin,  about  70  maps  and  cuts,  geo- 
graphical and  historical  foot  notes,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
ndth  explanatory  notes,  making  in  all  447  pages  of  matter.  Quackenbos  has 
404  ^iges  of  History,  with  questions  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  07  maps  and  cuts, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  signers  thereof,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  Chronological  Kecora  of  important  events,  embracing  in  all 
582  pages.  Lossing  contains  802  pages  of  History,  with  foot  notes  and  questions 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  over  200  illustrations,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  notes,  review  questions,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  with  bio- 
graphical table  of  the  signers,  biographical  sketches  of  the  Continental  Congress 
and  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  a  chronological  table,  amounting 
in  all  to  874  pages. 

I  have  examined  these  books  with  considerable  care,  comparing  topic  with 
topic,  and  although  all  the  works  are  very  good,  each  having,  perhaps,  some 
especially  good  qualities  to  recommend  it,  yet,  after  the  examination  I  have 
made,  I  should  prefer  Lossing's  Conmion  School  History,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons, viz :  it  is  briefer,  and  could  therefore  be  more  easily  mastered  in  the  Dis- 
trict School ;  it  is  more  compact,  giving  more  matter  in  Jess  space  ;  it  is  finely 
executed ;  it  is  the  work  of  an  eminent  historian,  whose  fidelity  and  ability  are 
wtdl  known  to  the  world ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  I  understand  it  will  be  con- 
siderably cheaper  than  either  of  the  other  works. 
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QoackenboB  and  LoBsing  eacli  have  a  primary  history.  I  have  not  examined 
these  very  careftilly,  bat  if  one  of  them  were  to  be  adopted,  I  think  I  should 
prefer  Lossing's  for  reasons  similar  to  those  given  above. 

8d.  Gbografhies.  Upon  this  subject  I  do  not  feel  fully  prepared  to  make  t 
report.  I  have  received  seven  works  from  four  different  autnors  since  the  Insti- 
tute  at  Woloott,  and  having  been  quite  unwell  for  the  past  few  days,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  examine  them.  Also,  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from,  a  member 
of  the  Board,  suggesting  the  desirability  of  comparing  views  at  Waterboiy, 
and,  if  possible,  oipresenting  a  conjoint  report  to  the  Board  on  this  very  sulijeet. 
Should  this  be  done,  no  report  on  Geograpnies  will  now  be  necessary. 

I  would  say,  however,  tnat  of  the  works  presented  early  in  the  winter,  vis: 
Guyot's,  Mitcheirs,  Comeirs,  and  Colton's,  I  should  much  prefer  Guyot's.  Of 
the  works  lately  received,  I  can  say  that  I  like  Warren's  very  well,  and  also,  that 
I  am  well  pleased  with  some  of  the  features  of  Montieth. 

I  have,  as  yet,  seen  no  Primary  that  satisfies  me ; — some  appearing  to  be  too 
difficult,  others  too  imaginary,  and  others  stiU,  too  much  in  the  old  beaten  track 
of  Geographies  of  the  past. 

Hoping  that  the  Committee  may  be  able  to  arrange  this  matter  in  a  Batis&e- 
tory  manner,  when  they  meet,  and  thus  facilitate  the  action  of  the  Board,  I  would 
most  respectfully  submit  what  I  have  accomplished. 

Yours,  most  respectfully  and  truly, 

S.  H.  PEARL. 


Report  of  Judah  Dana,  Principal  of  Eutland  High  School. 

Rutland,  Vt.,  Feb.  14, 1867. 
Hon.  J.  S.  Adams  :— 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  a  communication  from  you  some  weeks 
ago,  saying  that  the  Board  of  Education,  in  conformity  to  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, requiring  them  to  consult  "  prominent  teachers  "  in  the  State,  in  regard  to 
a  change  of  text  books  for  use  in  the  Common  Schools,  &c.,  had  niade  choice  of 
myself  with  others  to  recommend  text  books  on  the  subject  of  Mathematics,  to 
the  Board.  I  feel  that  I  have  done  wrong  in  not  replying  sooner,  but  trust  that 
a  change  of  situation  and  a  multiplicity  of  duties  in  a  new  sphere  of  action,  will 
be  sufficient  apology,  as  I  feel  conndent  that  the  cause  of  Education  will  receive 
no  detriment  from  my  delay. 

While  I  feel  truly  grateful  to  the  Board  for  the  confidence  and  regard  which 
they  have  manifested  for  me,  I  will  say  that  I  have  too  great  a  regard  for,  and 
oonndence  in  them,  to  think  that  they  need  the  advice  of  any  of  the  **  prominent 
teachers,''  in  making  their  decisions  on  text  books,  and  that  confidence  will  pro- 
hibit my  imposing  my  opinion  at  any  length  upon  them ;  yet  I  can  hardly  for- 
bear saying,  that  lost  September,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
and  the  agitations  of  change  in  books,  1  had  examined  all  the  Arithmetics  in  my 
reach,  and  expressed  a  preference  for  Eaton's.  Since  then  I  have  examined 
Greenleaf 's  (?)  New  Practical,  Walton's  and  Quackenbos',  and  can  see  no  reason 
for  changing  my  previously  expressed  opinion  ;  and  I  will  now  add,  that  the  use 
of  E^toirs  the  present  winter  has  rather  strengthened  that  preference  than  oth- 
erwise. 

In  regard  to  Algebras,  I  have  seen  but  two  or  three.  Of  two  of  these,  viz : 
Greenleaf 's  and  Robinson's,  my  mind  leans  strongly  towards  Robinson's,  as  I  do 
not  know  that  he  sells  as  many  keys  (which  I  detest^  as  Algebras. 

Respectiully  yours, 

JUDAH  DANA. 
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Keport  of  L.  F.  Ward,  Principal  of  Bellows  Falls  High  School. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt,  Feb.  lltli,  1867. 
J.  8.  Adams,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Education,  Vt.,— 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  made  an  examination  of  various  Text  Books  in 
Aililimetics  and  Algebra,  according  to  jour  request,  particularly  Greenleaf 'b 
Old  Series,  Greenleaf 'b  Practical,  Q^kenbos',  Walton's,  Eaton's,  Davies'  Arith- 
with  various  Algebras.  I  am  unable  to  present  mj  preference  with  the 
therefor,  as  jou  desire,  without  more  time  and  labor  than  I  can  just  now 
),  provided  I  should  do  justice  to  this  so  important  subject. 
If,  however,  it  comes  witmn  the  scope  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  accept  Text 
Books,  with  terms  of  acceptance  attached,  I  would  suggest  that  no  one  of  these 
books  be  received  without  a  faithful  revision  made,  and  thorough  demonstration 
iBlrodnced  and  betterments  made  in  the  following  essential  parts  oif  Arithm^ic, 
In  which  they  all  lack  much :  Ist,  in  Numeration  of  Integers  and  of  Decimal 
Fractiond ;  2d,  In  the  statement  of  tlie  steps  and  logical  d^uction,  rather  than 
Msnmption  of  said  steps  in  the  fundamental  operations  of  Arithmetic  ;  8d,  In 
lUfid  and  careful  Analysis  of  all  examples  and  processes ;  4th,  In  forms  for  disd- 
pSning  the  minds  of  scholars  easily  managed  by  teachers. 

The  great  importance  of  the  case  ur^es  me,  if  my  health  should  permit,  to  be 
present  with  you  at  your  meeting,  ana  explain  the  above  suggestions  fully,  as 
without  special  pointing  out,  my  idea  of  revision  would  not  be  understood. 

It  may  be  just  to  say  that  in  the  main  the  Analysis  of  fhsamples  in  "  Green- 
leaf's  Practical "  is  very  good,  but  in  the  other  points  which  I  have  suggested 
for  revision,  I  find  it  as  the  rest. 

I  am,  most  truly  yours, 

L.  F.  WARD. 

Report  of  C.  D.  Mead,  Principal  of  Swanton  Academy. 

Waterbury,  Feb.  20, 1867. 
In  my  opinion  the  Schools  of  Vermont  would  do  best,  to  use  Willson's  Beaders 
firom  the  First  to  the  Fourth  inclusive,  and  for  a  higher  work.  Hillard's  Sixth. 
I  have  no  decided  preference  for  any  particular  Grammar. 
Allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  but  partially  examined  Parker  and  Watson's 
series,  and  think  it  a  good  one. 

C.  D.  MEAD. 

Report  of  B.  F.  BiDgham,  Principal  of  Brattleboro'  High  School. 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  hereby  suggest  certain  books  for  our  Schools : 

Readers — ^Willson's  1st,  2d  and  3d ;  Sargent's  4th  and  5th ;  and  for  some  of 
our  higher  classes,  Hillard's  6th. 

SpeUers — Sanborn's  Union. 

Grrammars — ^Tower's  Elements. 

I  think  well  of  the  "  Union  "  and  "  National  Fifth  Readers  "—have  not  seen 
the  last  till  I  came  here. 

B.  F.  BINGHAM. 

Waterbury,  Feb.  20. 

The  main  objections  to  the  selected  list  and  the  method  of  making  it 
are  as  follows : 

First— The  selection  was  made  with  such  haste  as  utterly  to  preclude 
aD  possibility  of  that  calm  and  considerate  attention  due  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  and  even  to  propriety. 
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It  appears  from  the  EecordS)  that  the  Board  assembled  on  the  ere- 
ning  of  Monday,  Feb.  18 ;  began  on  Tuesday  morning  to  hear  from  the 
great  crowd  of  publishers  and  agents  present,  whatever  they  might 
choose  to  offer  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  books  they  represented. 
These  hearings  continued  through  the  day  and  evening  of  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  till  noon.  The  afternoon  of  Thursday  was 
given  to  hearing  the  reports  of  Committees  of  Teachers.  In  the  ere* 
ning  of  Thursday,  the  Board  disposed  of  the  selections  of  Arithmetics, 
Algebras,  Geographies,  Philosophies,  Grammars,  Histories  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  History  and  Geography  of  Vermont,  and  adjourned  to 
meet  at  seven  o^clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday.  In  a  session  of  not 
more  than  an  hour,  before  breakfast,  on  Friday,  the  Headers  and  SpelleFB 
were  disposed  of,  although  a  formal  adjournment  to  the  forenoon,  in 
deference  to  a  remonstrance  on  the  score  of  propriety,  was  made.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  less  than  six  hours  was  in  fact  given  to  so  grave  a 
matter  in  which  to  decide  in  regard  to  so  many  topics  and  such  a  roass 
of  books. 

To  suppose  that  so  many  men,  upon  so  difficult  a  subject,  and  one  so 
proverbially  prolific  of  differences  of  opinion,  could  in  so  short  a  time 
reconcile  all  diversities  of  judgment,  clear  away  all  misunderstandings 
and  differences  of  views,  and  all  with  that  freedom  of  discussion,  com- 
parison of  convictions,  and  that  calm  and  unprejudiced  consideration 
emiaently  duo  to  the  occasion,  is  simply  preposterous. 

Second — The  circumstances  attending  the  decision,  as  well  as  those 
preceding  and  following  it,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  indicate  a  pre- 
judgment of  the  subject,  so  strongly,  as  to  detract  largely  from  the 
weight  that  otherwise  would  have  attached  to  such  decisions. 

Ist,  At  the  time  of  the  Waterbury  meeting,  and  before  the  arrival 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Board,  it  was  currently  reported  and  seemed 
to  be  generally  believed  among  the  crowd  of  interested  men,  that  a 
meeting  or  other  arrangement  had  occurred,  by  which  a  majority  of 
the  Board  had,  previous  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board, 
agreed  upon  the  leading  features — Arithmetics,  Geographies  and 
Readers  of  the  list — to  be  formally  adopted.  This  was  so  stated  in 
the  oflSce  of  the  Hotel,  in  the  presence  of  several  auditors. 

2d,  And  this  feeling  was  strengthened  by  the  palpable  haste  with 
which  the  formal  decision  was  hurried  through.  Agents  and  publish- 
ers were  too  conversant  with  the  inherent  difficulties  of  such  a  decisioD 
readily  to  suppose  that  a  deliberate  judgment  could  be  formed  after  so 
extended  a  hearing,  by  so  many  men  in  so  short  a  time. 

3d,  Mr.  Pearl  states  in  his  report,  that  he  received  an  invitation  to 
make  a  joint  report  on  Geographies,  rather  than  give  an  independent 
opinion,  as  required  by  law,  and  by  the  invitation  extended. 

Mr.  Gilley,  although  il  is  not  mentioned  in  his  report,  received  a  simi- 
lar invitation  in  regard  to  his  report  on  Geographies,  but  declined* 
having  fdready  sent  his  report  to  me. 
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4th|  The  geDtlemen  reported  to  have  agreed  beforehand  upon  a  list, 
Yoted  uniformly  together  throughout. 

5th,  At  the  special  session  of  the  Legislacure,  after  the  publication  of 
the  list  selected,  in  which  Guyot's  Geographies  were  reported  to  be 
adopted  generally  for  all  the  Schools,  most  of  the  gentlemen  referred  to 
being  at  Montpelier,  and  others  being  invited  by  the  agent  of  Mitchell's 
Geographies,  under  an  engagement  to  pay  their  expenses,  held  a 
meeting,  without  any  notice  to  the  Secretary,  and  endeavored  to  take 
•ach  action  as  to  make  it  appear  that  Guyot's  Geographies  were  only 
adopted  for  Graded,  High  and  Normal  Schools,  until  significantly  in- 
formed that  such  or  indeed  any  action,  even  by  a  majority,  would  avail 
nothing,  as  no  meeting  of  the  Board  was  valid  unless  called  by  the 
Governor  through  the  Secretary. 

6th,  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  at  Bristol,  to  hear  and  adopt 
the  report  of  the  Board,  and  to  locate  a  Normal  School  for  the  First 
District,  when  the  report  was  read,  preparatoiy  to  its  adoption,  stating 
Goyot's  Geographies  to  have  been  adopted  for  Graded  and  High 
Schools,  Mr.  Conatit  objecting,  the  debate  went  on  till  the  attention  of 
the  citizens  in  the  Church  was  excited,  and  several  expressed  surprise, 
Baying  they  supposed  the  selection  of  books  finuked^  and  until  the  Sec- 
retary remarked  that,  that  part  of  the  report  was  in  accordance  neither 
with  the  facts  nor  the  record ;  and  that,  having  once  published  the  re- 
salt  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  and  in  accordance  with  the  facts, 
he  must  decline  in  any  such  way  to  be  put  in  a  false  position. 

Third,  The  method  pursued  with  the  hearings,  so  far  as  the  teachers 
invited  to  advise  with  the  Board  were  concerned,  could  not  be  prop- 
erly called  courteous,  and  was  hardly  fair  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
By  direction  of  the  Governor,  these  gentlemen, — all  of  them  eminent 
teachers,  of  whom  the  State  need  not  be  ashamed, — had  been  invited 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  hear  what  was  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  various  books.  All  had  come  except  Mr.  Dana ;  all  had 
spent  much  time  in  doing,  free  of  charge,  the  work  intrusted  to  them ; 
aeeply  interested  personally  and  professionally  in  the  selection  of  the 
books  which  they  with  others  were  to  use,  they  came  up  at  their  own 
expense,  and  at  great  loss  of  time.  At  noon  oi  Thursday  the  Commit- 
tees of  Teachers  desired  to  know  if  they  would  be  allowed  to  attend 
and  hear  the  deliberations  of  the  Board,  and  upon  my  asking  the  ques- 
tioD  of  the  Board,  they  desired  me  to  inform  the  teachers,  that  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Board  would  be  in  private.  Accordingly  Messrs. 
Mead,  Bingham  and  Cilley  left  in  the  noon  train.  After  these  gentle- 
men had  left,  the  Board  re-assembled,  and,  as  the  record  says^within 
two  hours  after  the  teachers  who  had  gone  had  been  informed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  that  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  be  pre- 
sent— "  Upon  motion,  it  was  determined  to  hear  the  reports  of  the 
'*  practical  teachers  who  had  been  invited  to  assist  by  advising  with  the 
'*  lioard,  with  such  comments  as  they  choose  to  add  thereto;  and  that 
*<  those  gentlemen  be  invited  to  remain  with  the  Board  daring  their  de* 
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*^  liberations.  But  upon  inquiiing  it  was  found  that  Messrs.  CSIlej, 
'<  Mead  and  Bingham,  understanding  from  the  previous  resolution  of 
'^  the  Board,  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  be  present  at  the 
'<  deliberations  of  the  Board,  had  already  returned  home,  and  that  ooly 
<<  Messrs.  Ward  and  Pearl  remained,  who,  according  to  the  resolution, 
'*  were  invited  and  came  into  the  meeting  of  the  Board." 

"  Upon  motion,  Mr.  L.  F.  Ward  was  then  invited  to  road  his  report 
^*  upon  mathematics,  and  read  his  report,  as  follows  :" 

[Here  follows  the  Report  before  quoted.] 

"  Upon  motion,  after  reading  his  report,  Mr.  Ward,  upon  the  invHa- 
"  tion  of  the  Board,  proceeded  at  length  to  give  his  views  ofthe  necee- 
^'  sary  characteristics  of  a  good  text-book  in  Arithmetic  and  the  true 
*•  wants  of  the  Schools ;  and  therefor  received  the  thanks  of  the  Board.'' 

It  is  not  very  wonderful  that  teachers  should  feel  agrieved  and  indig- 
nant, and  as  some  of  them  have  expressed  it,  insulted,  by  such  treat- 
ment. I  must  confess  to  an  entire  absence  of  all  pride  in  being  thus 
made  the  instrument  of  extending  such  courtesy  to  teachers  as  eminent 
as  devoted  to  their  calling. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  coincidence,  if  accidental,  that  eminent  teach- 
ers who  opposed  Greenloaf  and  the  Progressive  Keadors,  should  have 
been  invited  to  leave,  and  the  only  teacher  in  the  whole  number  not 
unfavorable  to  those  books,  should  have  been  invited  to  attend  and  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  ofthe  Board. 

The  result  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  teachers  generally  will 
feel  inclined,  as  many  now  do,  to  resent  what  was  very  like  a  premed- 
itated slight  to  their  profession,  and  will  not  naturally  be  disposed  to 
favor  a  list  thus  selected ;  and  thus  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  secure 
the  uniformity  intended,  and  at  least  as  difficult  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  prejudgment,  which,  from  the  circumstances,  seems  inevitable. 

r'ourth.  The  selection  of  books,  under  authority  of  a  law  that  expressly 
required  the  opinions  of  eminent  practical  teachers  to  be  taken  on  \he 
subject,  was  consummated  by  the  votes  of  five  men  who  uniformly 
voted  together,  three  of  whom  were  new  members  of  the  Board,  in  the 
absence  of  Gov.  Dillingham,  and  so  far  as  Headers,  Arithmetics  and  a 
portion  of  Geographies  were  concerned,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ad- 
vice of  most  of  the  teachers  consulted,  and  in  some  cases  in  opposition 
to  the  advice  of  all  of  them — against  the  advice  of  Mr.  Conant,  a  teacher 
all  his  life,  and  an  instructor  in  the  Institutes  continually  from  the  begm- 
ning;  and  against  the  earnest  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
who  for  more  than  ten  years  had  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
Schools ;  and  lastly,  in  defiance,  as  far  as  Eeaders  and  Arithmetics  go, 
to  the  known  public  sentiment  of  the  State. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  a  list  which  lacks  the  most  essen- 
tial elements  of  unanimous  approval  by  Board  and  Secretary ;  accord- 
ance with  the  pronounced  and  well-known  popular  demand,  and  unne- 
cessarily expensive  from  changing  books  on  the  previous  list  for  those 
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that  are  no  better,  and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  ezpeotatioDS  of 
the  farreat  body  of  the  teachers,  will  be  with  great  difficulty  sustained. 

Fifth.  It  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  Keaders,  that  it  was  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  them  and  the  Arithmetics,  that  the  previous 
Board  in  their  report  of  1866,  say  that  "  they  are  advised  from  tJl  parts 
'*  of  the  State,  that  there  is  general  dissatisfaction  with  these  books, 
'*  and  a  strong  depire  ior  a  change."  The  Progressive  Headers  were 
largely  in  the  Schools  before  the  previous  authentic  list  was  constructed, 
and  were  included  in  that  list  mainly  on  that  account,  as  appears  from 
the  former  Eeports.  Having  thus  been  in  constant  and  universal  use  for 
ten  years,  pupils  and  teachers  had  become  tired  of  them  and  longed  for 
something  new  and  fresh.  This  disposition  was  notorious,  and  Known 
to  be  general .  At  the  time  of  the  selection,  many  series  of  Readers  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board,  several  of  them  equally  as  good 
as  the  Progressive.  For  one  or  two  yeai*s,  supposing  a  change  of 
Readers  probable,  and  casting  about  for  what  I  considered  the  best 
for  our  Schools,  I  found  Wilson's  Readers  in  every  other  respect  as 
good  as  any,  and  in  addition  to  their  rhetorical  matter,  containing 
throughout  the  series,  excellent  and  entertaining  matter,  well  adapten 
to  kindle  in  the  minds  of  pupils  an  interest  in  all  the  physical  sciences — 
in  Botany,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History, 
&c.  Persuaded  that  the  use  of  these  books  in  our  schools  would  tend 
strongly  to  spread  a  taste  for  and  love  of  science  throughout  the  com- 
munity, and  thus  largely  contribute  to  the  elevation  and  purification  of 
the  character  of  the  youth  of  the  State ;  recognizing  the  utter  abeence 
of  sound  knowledge  upon  these  subjects  among  the  young  as  one  of 
the  startling  weaknesses  of  our  methods  of  instruction,  and  believing 
that  the  right  use  of  new  books  so  characterized,  would,  by  inducing 
habits  of  careful  and  thoughtful  reading,  powerfully  counteract  the 
widely  prevalent  tendency  to  superficiality,  I  had  taken  these  books 
for  some  three  years  to  the  Institutes,  commended  them  to  the  notice 
of  the  teachers,  and  a  strong  feeling  in  their  favor  had  been  created. 
They  had  been  used  in  the  families  and  Schools,  and  given  good  satis- 
faction. I  was  quite  confident  that  some  consideration  could  be  secured 
for  these  books  from  the  Board. 

But  less  than  two  hours  was  given  by  the  Board  to  the  consideration 
of  Readers — the  most  important  topic,  beyond  comparison,  before  them, 
and  they  seemed  exceedingly  impatient  of  all  discussion,  whatever. 
When  it  became  evident  that  a  majority  of  the  Board  were  in  favor  of 
retaining  the  present  Readers,  it  was  urged  that  scholars  and  teachers 
were  all  tired  of  them,  and  desired  new  books'  But  it  was  replied 
that  the  books  were  enlarged  and  amended.  The  extent  and  character 
of  these  improvements  is  best  known  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
preface  to  the  Fourth  Reader,  a  book  of  432  pages.  The  authors  say : 
'<  This  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  containmg  sixty-two  pages  of  new 
"  and  peculiarly  appropriate  lessons,  embraces  everv  variety  of  rhetori- 
12 
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'<  oal  exercisoB  required  in  the  school  room;  but  no  ohanges  have  beeo 
'*  made  that  will  prevent  the  two  editions  from  leing  used  in  the  same  ekut 
"  until  the  leesous  of  the  old  are  exhausted." 

So  the  old  book  with  the  new  addendum,  will  cost  the  child  as  much 
as  an  entirely  new  one,  and  be  an  old  one  after  all. 

In  the  course  of  the  previous  hearing,  a  printed  form  of  petitioDf 
largely  signed,  and  extending  some  rods  in  length,  was  paraded  with 
great  solemnity  before  the  Board ;  and  in  forming  a  decision  this  being 
alluded  to,  the  attention  of  the  Board  was  odled  to  the  fact  that  the 
Publisher  of  the  Headers  had  for  several  months  advertised  in  the  State 
newspapers  for  these  signatures.  Their  attention  was  asked  to  the 
form  of  the  petition,  printed  as  follows : 

"  To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Vermont : 

"  The  undersignod,  residents  of  the  Town  of  — , 

"  County  of ,  State  of  Vermont, 

"  Eespectfully  reouest  the  Board  of  Education  to  re-adopt  the 
"  Progressive  Series  of  Text  Books,  by  Salem  Town,  L.L.  D.,  and 
"  Nelson  Holbrook,  A.  M. 

"  This  series,  so  largely  and  so  lately  introduced  into  our  Schools,  is 
''  gi^n^  entire  satisfaction.  In  moral  tone,  excellence  of  selections,  and 
"  practical  illustrations,  it  is  all  we  could  desire. 

"  Teachers  and  Committees  will  please  indicate  their  office  after  mg- 
"  nature." 

The  Board  was  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  above  was  only  the 
jnMic  circular,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  had  been  accompanied  by  a 
private  circular,  so  grossly  squinting  at  corruption  that  it  had  in  many 
mstances  been  indignantly  forwarded  to  the  Secretaiy  or  to  members  m 
the  Board,  with  comments  showing  that  some  of  our  teachers  and  Sa- 
perintendents  fully  appreciated  it. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  those  circulars  so  sent  to  me,  with 
comments : 

<<Djub  Sib: 

"  I  send  you  the  enclosed,  as  one  coming  in  contact 
''  with  those  interested  in  educational  matters,  residing  in  your  town. 
'<  The  short  time  allowed  me  for  obtaining  the  signatures  of  those  uong 
'*  the  series  referred  to,  oblige  me  to  ask  the  favor  through  those  who 
«  can  soonest  accomplish  the  object  It  may  not  be  known  that  an 
*'  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  inferior  and  more  expensive  books  to  the 
**  notice  of  the  Board  of  Education,  incurring  great  expense  to  the  State, 
"  and  displacing;  thereby  a  series  of  books  approved  by  all  fair  and  hon- 
"  est  individuab. 

"  The  Board,  however,  is  composed  of  intelligent  and  responsible 
**  men,  and  while  they  will  be  governed  by  the  merits  of  every  hock 
"  selected,  it  is  important  that  the  names  of  leading  teachers  and  edu- 
*'  cational  men  and  women  should  be  obtained,  lowing  no  desire  to 
^'  change  Beading  Books,  if  they  are  satisfied  with  the  present  exoelkot 
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"  fleries  in  ii66— the  largest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  latest  revision  of  any 
"extant. 

"  To  accomplish  this  object,  it  may  require  a  little  time  and  trouble 
'*  on  your  part  In  return  for  your  kindness  in  complying  with  my  re- 
'•  quest,  I  will,  on  receipt  of  the  enclosed,  bearing  the  names  of  as  many 
«*  of  the  leading  teachers,  members  of  the  school  committee,  and  such 
**  educational  persons  of  your  town  as  will  also  favor  me  with  their 
•*  names,  remit  you,  cheerfully,  such  a  eum  as  you  may  suggest  as  an 
"  equivaient  for  your  kindness. 

"  The  circular  sent  for  signatures  should  not  be  posted  in  any  public 
**  place,  or  allowed  to  go  out  of  your  possession^  except  to  authorized  parties 
"  with  whom  you  may  leave  it  to  obtain  signatures ;  and  when  comple- 
"  ted,  it  should  be  mailed  to  my  address,  if  possible,  within  two  weeks 
"  of  its  receipt  on  your  part 

"  The  importance  of  the  work  concerns  the  entire  educational  inte- 
"  rests  of  your  State ;  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  same  is  by  request 
'*  of  several  leading  educational  gentlemen,  and  those  high  in  authority, 
"  connected  with  the  schools. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  a  reply  to  this  communication,  acknow- 
"  lodging  its  receipt,  and  your  willingness  to  co-operate  in  the  work. 

'^  OLIVER  ELLSWORTH, 

"  Boston,  Dec.  20,  186G.  Publisher/' 

Upon  the  back  of  one  of  the  above  circulars  are  the  following  com- 
ments, by  Rev.  0.  E.  Ferrin,  one  of  our  Town  Superintendents : 

''  Messrs.  Adams  and  Board  of  Education: 

"  What  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  this  circular,  more  properly 
'<  belongs  to  you  than  to  Mr»  Elhworth,  It  is,  that  the  subject  of  read- 
»« ere— the  reading  which  the  children  of  Vermont  shall  become 
"  most  familiar  with,  and  which  will  do  much  to  form  their  taste  for 
"  reading,  their  style  of  speaking  and  writing,  their  moral  and  intellcct- 
**  ual  muscle,  and,  to  an  extent,  their  religious  views  and  character, — is 
"  a  matter  of  large  importance.  To  put  it  into  the  market,  to  control 
"  it  by  profit  and  loss  counted  in  dollars  and  cents,  to  allow  it  to  be  de- 
•'  cided  in  any  degree,  or  its  decision  to  be  influenced  in  any  degree  ly  the 
**  iUerest  of  a  Publisher,  or  by  the  competition  of  publishers,  seems  to 
*'  me  ahomindhU,  I  shall  look  to  you  instead  of  Mr.  Ellsworth  for  my 
"  pay  for  writing  this,  and  getting  my  friend  Leavenworth  to  sign  it 

«  C.  E.  FERRIN. 
"  P.  S. — Gentlemen  of  the  Board  :  If  you  are  not  qualified  to.  decide 
'^  the  questions  assigned  you  by  law,  without  petitions  and  help  from 
"  Vtiej^Uihers  of  books,  we  request  you  to  resign,  and  permit  others  to 
"  be  appointed  who  are.*^ 

Here  is  the  endorsement  of  Mr.  Leavenworth,  P/incipal  of  Hines- 
burgh  Academy,  and  his  two  assistants : 
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"  HiNEBBURQH  AcADBMT,  January  10, 1867. 
"  We  moet  heartily  concur  in  the  condemnation  expressed  by  our 
"Town  Superintendent,  Rev.  C.  E.  Ferrin,  of  the  attempt  to  influence 
'*  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  the  selection  of  Beaders  for 
**  the  use  of  the  children  and  youth  of  our  State,  hy  means  of  the  ng- 
"  natures  of  unsuspecting  teachers  and  others,  through  the  underhanded 
''  and  contemptible  efforts  of  the  bought  agents  of  Mr.  Oliver  Elkworth. 

^^Abel  E.  Lbavbnworth, 
^^  Mart  E.  G.  Lbatenworth, 
"  M.  6.  Mathewsgn." 

It  was  suggested  to  the  Board  that,  having?  had  the  exclusive  sak  of 
Headers  for  ten  years,  Mr.  Ellsworth  could  not  complain  of  any  change; 
that  the  new  old  Readers  would  cost  as  much  as  those  equally  good 
that  were  entirely  new;  and  that  the  author  of  such  a  circular  wooid 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  course  that  should  be  taken. 

Then,  a^ter  consuming  less  than  one  hour  in  making  the  deeisioD,  th« 
Board  by  vote, — aot  unanimously,  adopted  the  Progressive  ReaderB, 
and  Hillurd^s  Sixth. 

I  then  begged  the  Board,  that  they  would  allow  teachers,  who  wish- 
ed, to  make  the  experiment  of  familiarizing  the  minds  of  classes  with 
the  elementary  principles  of  science,  by  adding  one  or  two  of  Wiilson's 
to  the  list ;  but  could  hardly  obtain  a  hearing  Mr.  Conant  also  joined 
in  the  request ;  but  the  Board  were  immovable,  and  proposed  to  ad- 
journ finally.  I  then  reminded  the  Board  of  the  wide  circulation  of  the 
corrupt  circulars,  and  suggesting  that  the  importance  of  a  ri^ht  selec- 
tion of  Readers  was  universally  recognized,  and  that  they  had  spent  so 
little  time  in  this  matter,  that  the  people  would  connect  the  circulan, 
the  rejection  of  the  advice  of  the  teachers  and  the  manifest  haste  to- 
gether, and  therefrom  draw  inferences  of  carelessness,  or  pre  judgment 
unfavorable  to  the  Board  and  injurious  to  the  cause  of  eaucation. 

Then  a  formal  adjournment  was  taken  to  10  o^clock  in  the  foreaoon 
— but,  as  I  think,  little  further  consideration  was  given  the  subject 
(See  notes  1  and  2.) 

1.  The  character  of  the  Willscn  Series  of  Readers  is  well  indicated  in  the 
fact,  that  in  our  own  Normal  School,  at  Randolph,  one  of  these  Readers  has  been 
used  as  a  class  text-book  in  Botany,  being  considered,  for  instruction  in  that 
Bcience  within  certain  limits,  preferable  to  most  of  the  special  text-books  in  thai 
branch. 

2.  One  of  the  arguments  adduced  hy  a  legal  member  of  the  Board  during  the 
discussion  in  regard  to  Readers,  was  too  peculiar  to  be  utterly  lost,  and  is  em- 
balmed here  for  the  edification,  particularly,  of  my  educational  brethren.  Thai 
ran  the  argument : 

"  Moral  culture  is  the  highest  work  of  the  teacher  ;  and  confessedly  moral 
"  culture  finds  it,  best  foundation  in  the  Scriptures,  as  literally  the  revealed  will 
"  of  God.  Whatever  then  in  a  Reader — with  which,  of  course,  every  child  using 
''  it  must  become  very  familiar — tends,  even  in  a  remote  degree,  to  wehketk  the 
"  faith  of  our  youth  in  the  Scriptures,  must  be  on  that  account  exceeding  dan- 
gerous.   Now  the  Bible  states  that  Isaac  was  thirty  years  of  age— a  f nU-growD 
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*'muif  when  Abraham,  at  the  divine  command,  proposed  to  oiler  him  up  as  a 
"  folemn  sacrifice.  But,  [exhibitinff  a  picture  of  the  sacrifice  from  Willson's  Third 
"  Header,  and  with  a  look  of  holy  horror  J  see  this  picture !  See  Isaac  bound  on 
"  the  altar,  and  evidently  represented  as  a  boy  of  not  more  than  sixteen  yean  of 
**  afle.  How  can  a  child  habitually  contemplate  such  a  p^ross  misrepresentation 
"m  Bible  truth,  without  shaking  the  foundations  of  his  taith  in  the  Scripture?" 
Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  argument ;  it  would  be  as  difiiculi  to  give  the  words 
as  to  answer  the  argument. 

Sixth,  In  regard  to  the  Geographies,  likewise,  it  may  well  be  stated 
that  the  selectiun  of  Guyot^s  Geograi  hies  and  Maps  is  most  fortunate 
for  our  Schools.  It  has  been  noticeable  in  our  Schools  for  many  years, 
that  their  progress  in  geographical  knowledge  was  much  leas  than 
ought  reasonably  to  be  expected  from  the  proportionate  time  and  labor 

S'ven  to  this  branch.  For  many  years,  indeed  from  the  very  first  of 
e  Institutes,  the  tenor  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  Institutes  has 
been  toward  the  adoption  of  a  more  rational  and  philosophical  method 
of  instruction,  that  should  attract  much  more  of  attention  towards 
Ph^ical  Geography,  and  make  its  prominent  features  the  basis  on 
which  all  other  geographical  facts  could  more  rationally  be  made  to 
rest  The  undue  attention  given  to  trifling  details,  and  the  scanty  al- 
kwance  of  Physical  Geography,  have  been  for  years  held  up,  in  all  our 
educational  gatherings,  as  the  prevailing  defects  of  all  our  text  books 
in  Geography. 

The  appearance  of  Prof  Guyot's  Geographies  marks  a  grand  step 
onward  m  the  method  of  geographical  instruction,  and  it  is  a  proper 
occasion  for  satisfaction  that  they  should  have  been  adopted  in  the  libt 
of  books.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  use  of  these  Geographies,  so 
novel  in  character  and  involving  the  necessity  of  so  much  more  life  and 
effurtonthe  part  of  the  teacher,  is  in  our  Schools  properly  to  be  regarded, 
as  the  Board  well  say  in  their  report,  as  **a  matter  of  eijpenment  "  Other 
books,  then,  may  be  supposed  to  be  necessary,  for  a  time,  although 
I  have  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  the  ultimate  success  of  Guyot's 
Geographies.  Why,  then,  should  the  Board  strike  from  the  list  Cor- 
nell's  Geographies  and  substitute  Mitchell's  and  McNally's.  The  latter 
books,  are  in  my  opinion,  not  one  jot  better  than  the  Cornell  Series, 
and  it  seems  injudicious  to  strike  off  books  that  are  already  in  the 
Schools,  and  at  great  expense  introduce  others  equtdly  costly  that  are 
no  better.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Education  by  whom  the 
first  list  was  selected,  composed  of  Messrs.  Hall,  Martin,  Pease,  Brad- 
ley and  Redtield,  whose  judgment  was  worthy  ol  respect,  to  say  the 
least,  Cornell's  Geographies  were  selected  as  the  best  extant,  while  the 
Mitchell  and  McNally  Series  were  already  well  known  and  in  the 
Schools  to  some  extent,  and  differing  very  Uttle  from  the  late£t  editions 
of  the  same  bocks. 

The  Messrs.  Appletons,  the  publishers  of  Cornell,  had  given  roost 
favorable  terms  lor  the  introduction  ol  their  books  when  they  were 
ideoted.    Subseqaently  when  a  disposition  to  procure  outline  maps 
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began  to  manifest  itself,  that  firm,  while  charging  $18,  as  their 
wholesale  price,  allowed  them  to  teachers  and  Ck)mmittee8  in  our  State 
at  611.  As  they  had  been  thus  liberal  to  us  at  my  request,  I  fdt 
anxious  that  other  things  being  ecjual,  their  books  shoula  remain  in 
our  schools.  I  had  an  interview  with  the  firm  in  the  Winter  of  1865 
and  1866 — and  told  them  that  Prof.  Guyot's  methods  would  revolu- 
tionize the  modes  of  geographical  teaching — that  the  Cornell,  like 
Mitchell's  and  Fitch  and  Colton's  geographies,  had  far  too  much  in- 
significant trash,  and  far  too  little  Physical  Geography.  They  in- 
formed me  that  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  Uornell,  re-cast  and 
thoroughly  revised,  would  soon  appear.  And  at  the  time  of  the  selec- 
tion, proof  sheets  of  the  new  text  soon  to  be  completed,  and  of  the  new 
maps,  more  beautiful  than  any  other  presented,  were  exhibited.  It 
seemed  to  mo  then,  it  seems  now,  not  wise  to  make  such  an  entire 
change.  Cornell's  Geographies  would  have  done  as  good  service  as 
Mitchell's  or  McNally's  for  five  years;  by  the  time  Guyot's  Geographies 
would  have  been  tolerably  tested,  and  if  as  good  as  many  ex|>ected, 
would  soon  obtain  supremacy.  If  not  satisfactory,  they  conld  have 
been  superceded  by  others.  The  question  of  expense,  though  not  the 
most  important  in  connection  with  educational  matters,  is  still  of  some 
importance.  There  were  during  by  the  last  year  25,449  scholars  studying 
Geography.  Now  the  average  cost  of  all  grades  of  any  one  of  the  series 
of  Geographies  will  not  be  less  than  eighty  cents,  which  will  make  the 
cost  of  a  new  supply  to  exceed  $20,000.  If  any  great  good  is  to  be 
gained  by  such  change  then  it  oue^ht  to  be  made — but  in  all  their  great 
features  the  books  of  Mitchell  &  McNally  are  no  better  than  Cornell, 
except  that  in  Mitchell's  Geography  an  article  on  Vermont  is  promised 
from  Mr.  White.  This  would  be  a  consideration  of  greater  weight, 
did  not  the  law  require  special  instruction  in  the  Geography  and  flis- 
tory  of  Vermont,  from  a  book  already  selected  and  in  use  in  our  schools. 
I  trust  this  unnecessary  expense  may  be  avoided,  and  ComelPs  Geog- 
raphies remain  in  the  new  as  in  the  old  list,  w^ith  Guyot's  Geographies 
added  thereto. 

Seventh,  In  reference  to  Arithmetics,  I  have  to  say  in  the  first  place 
that  I  regret  that  Warren  Colbum's  Intellectual  Arithmetic  should 
have  been  Jeft  entirely  out  of  the  list.  I  am  not  by  any  means  alone 
in  the  opinion  that  this  book  is  far  superior  to  any  other  intellectnid 
arithmetic  extant. 

Secondly,  the  selection  of  any  Greenleafs  Arithmetic  leaves  the 
schools  exposed  to  the  same  evil  tendency  in  the  future  from  which 
they  have  suffered  in  the  past.  Greenleafs  Higher  Arithmetic,  utteriy 
unfit  for  the  Common  Ungraded  Schools,  but  although  never  recom- 
mended for  them,  yet  largely  introduced,  wiU  still  continue  to  exert  an 
evil  infiuence  by  leading  thousands  of  scholars  and  teachers  to  neglect 
the  elementary  principles  of  fundamental  arithmetic  in  their  haste  to 
i?ecm  to  master  the  higher  theories  and  more  difiScult  propoaitiocia. 
I  consider  Greenleafs  Higher  Arithmetic,  however  good  they  may  bs 
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in  their  legitimate  sphere,  to  have  been  a  curse  to  our  ooaaum 
ungraded  schoola  Tne  old  Greenleaf  ArithmeticB  are  advocated  by 
no  one ;  and  so  long  as  new  books  must  be  procored,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  £ar  better  to  have  taken  Walton,  where  arithmetical  cards 
were  adopted,  or  Eaton,  or  Bobinson  or  Adam's  Berised,  in  lieu  of 
Oreenleaf. 

I  cannot  consent  to  close  this,  the  last  Beport  that  I  shall  ever  make, 
without  attempting  some  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  I  have  received. 

To  the  Town  Superintendents  who  have  so  earnestly  and  cheerfully 
ooHoperated  with  me  for  so  long  a  time : 

To  the  teachers,  earnest  devoted,  self-sacrificing  as  so  many  of  them 
have  been,  always  endeavoring  to  act  the  part  of  a  friend  and  broths, 
it  is  only  now,  as  I  sever  the  connection  between  us,  and  recal  the  lov- 
ing looks,  the  cordial  greetinfi;8,  the  tearful  eyes  that  I  have  so  often 
behdd,  that  I  realize  how  much  the  State  of  Vermont  has  owed  to  ho* 
noble  teachers.  Brothers  and  sisters  all,  may  God  bless  you,  and  give 
support  and  strength  to  bear  your  heavy,  weary,  thankless,  but  glo- 
rious burthens. 

To  the  people  of  the  State  who  have  always  given  me  their  respect 
and  confidence,  that  have  helped  to  alleviate  the  crushing  sense  of 
inoompetency  which  for  eleven  years  has  haunted  me  like  a  ffhost^ — ^to 
all,  I  desire  to  return  my  heartfelt  thanks.  J.  8.  ADAMS. 


1  recommend  the  following  modifications  of  law  : 

1st.  That  Physical  Geography,  Literary  Composition,  and  Book* 
keeping  be  added  to  the  topics  specified  in  the  general  law,  in  which 
instruction  shall  be  required  in  all  the  common  schools. 

2d.  That  Vocal  Music,  Physiology  and  Drawing  be  taught  in  all 
the  Public  ScLools  of  every  grade,  whenever  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee, or  the  District  by  vote,  shall  so  direct. 

3d.    That  any  town,  at  a  town  meeting  legally  warned  for  that 

Surposc,  may  by  a  majority  vote  direct  the  abolition  of  all  the  school 
istricts  therein,  and  establish  a  method  of  disposition  of  existing 
school  property. 

4th.  That  all  Prudential  Committees  of  Districts,  except  in  Union 
Districts,  shall  consist  of  three  persons,  to  be  elected  at  the  next 
annual  school  meeting  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  respectively,  and 
thereafter,  one  member  of  such  committee  to  be  elected  annually  and 
to  hold  office  for  three  years. 

5th.  That  the  law  be  so  amended  that  no  District  shall  receive 
any  share  of  public  money,  unless  there  shall,  during  the  year  next 
preceding  the  distribution  thereof,  have  been  kept  in  such  District  a 
school  for  the  term  of  four  months  sustained  by  other  moneys  than 
those  which  may  have  been  drawn  from  the  town  treasury. 
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6th.  That  the  compeuHatiou  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  be 
increased,  that  he  have  an  office  in  the  State  House,  and  attend  the 
Kessions  of  the  Legislature. 

7th.    That  assistance  be^given  to* the  State  Normal  Schools. 

8th.  That  some  measure  of  intelligence  be  required  in  the  future 
of  all  admitted  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

9th.  That  examinations  at  the  Institutes  be  held  only  in  the  first 
of  the  courses  of  study  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

10th.  That  the  authorized  List  of  School  books  selected  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  February,  1 867,  be  so  changed  by  direct  act 
of  the  Legislature,  as  to  substitute  Willson's  Readers  for  the  Pro- 
gressive Series — to  substitute  Colbum^s  Intellectual  Arithmetic  and 
Walton^s  Arithmetic  for  Greenleafs  Arithmetic — and  to  snbstitnte 
CornelVs  Geographies  now  in  the  schools  with  the  improved  edition 
for  MitchelPs  Geographies;  or  that  at  least,  Willson's  Readers, 
Colburn^s  and  Walton's  Arithmetics,  and  GornelPB  Geographies,  im- 
proved edition,  be  added  to  the  present  list. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Several  weeks  since  I  addressed  a  note  to  the  PrincipalB  of  the 
Normal  Schools  at  Randolph  and  Johnson,  desiring  them  to  report 
the  condition,  prospects,  aod  necessities  of  those  schools. 

The  answers  are  so  complete  and  compact  that  I  insert  them  here 
without  weakening  them  by  any  accompanying  remarks  of  my 
own — fearing  that  such  addition  would  weaken  rather  than  strengthen 
the  Reports. 

But  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  we  owe  the  present 
auspicious  beginning  of  a  State  Normal  School  System  more  to  Mr. 
Edward  Conant  than  to  any  other  man,  or  indeed  to  all  others. 

Hon.  E.  Conant,  Prinripal  of  State  Xormal  Sch  joI  dX  Randolph. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  wish  you  would  bo  kind  enough  to  fwnd  me  for  iusertion  in 
the  Annual  Report,  a  Btatcment  of  th**  condition  of  the  StAtc  Xormal  School 
under  your  char^je.  Pleast^  states  the  number  admi^^ted  and  rejected  at  each 
examination,  b(>th  for  admiKsion  and  for  fi^raduation.  It  will  be  of  service  to  the 
general  cause  of  education,  as  well  as  to  the  Normal  Schools  likewise,  if  you 
will  give  your  views  of  the  ne<-eK8iiy  for  some  such  instruraeLtalities",  derived 
from  your  personal  acqiuiintancc?  witli  U'arl)<»rs.  schools,  and  prevalent  methods 
of  teaching. 

Be  kind  enough  to  state  aL^fO,  tliir  d(\irnM*  of  Miccess  attending  the  operation  of 
the  schools,  the  principal  difliculties  and  obstacles  wliich  aie  met,  and  to  sng^TPSt 
in  what  way  antl  by  what  means,  tlic  etiiciency  of  the  Normal  Schools  are  to  be 
promoted.     Please  ;five  as  ^arlv  a  r«'ply  i»s  is  convenienl. 

Yours  very  truly,  .1.  S.  ADAMS,  Sec. 

State  Nohmai,  School.  Randolph,  Vt.,  Sept.  9, 1867. 

Hon.  J.  S.  Adam^:— Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  your  letter  atiking  for  facts  and 
opinions  in  refoTonce  to  this  Normal  School.  I  will  write  briefly. 
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This  ichool  went  into  ODeration  as  a  State  Normal  School,  Taeeday,  Feb.  26th, 
of  the  present  year,  the  day  previooB  having  been  devoted  to  the  examination 
of  candidates  for  admission.  At  the  beginnmg  of  the  school  year  in  1866,  the 
school  had  been  reorganized  on  a  plan  in  many  respects  rimilar  to  that  required 
l^  the  legislation  under  which  it  is  now  operating.  Particularly  were  new 
pupils  admitted  only  on  examination,  but  former  pupils  of  the  school  were 
rSfluimitted  without  examination.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  carry  forward  thia 
rule  to  the  Normal  School,  consequently  the  number  of  admisidons  by  examina- 
tion have  from  the  first  been  fewer  than  the  whole  number  of  pupils. 

The  number  of  candidates  examined,  also  the  number  admitted,  and  rejected, 
each  term,  so  far,  with  the  number  of  graduates  will  be  found  in  the  following 
table.  Sfriko  term,  1867. 

Examined  for  admission  to  First  Course, 37 

Admitted, 33 

Rejected, 5 

Examined  for  admiwion  to  Second  Course, 2 

Admitted, , 1 

Rejected, 1 

Examined  for  graduation, 6 

Passed  examination  for  gn^^^^oi^* 6 

Summer  Term,  1867.  whole  number  ot  pupils, 101 

Examined  for  admisrion  to  First  Course, 6 

Admitted, 4 

Examined  for  admission  to  Second  Course, 2 

Rejected 1 

A&iitted, 1 

Fall  Term,  1867,  whole  number  of  pupils 40 

Examined  for  Admission  to  First  Course, 42 

Admitted, 34 

Rejected, 8 

Examined  for  admission  to  Second  Course, 0 

Whole  number  of  pupils, 126 

The  deficiences  of  Common  School  teachers  form  a  subject  of  so  universal 
complaint  that  I  need  not  attempt  to  show  that  such  deficiences  exist.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  well  known  to  all  persons  conversant  with  schools : 

Ist.  That  our  Common  School  teachers  are  greatly  lacking  in  qusliflca- 
tions,  and; 

2nd.  That  the  managers  of  our  Academics  and  high  schools  have  made 
xealous  and  continued  efforts  to  furnish  teachers  better  qualified  for  their  work. 

There  has  been,  then,  for  years,  wanting  a  supply  of  better  prepared 
teachers.  There  has  been  equally,  earnest  effort  to  furnish  the  supply.  The 
result  has  not  been  satisfactory  either  to  the  people  making  the  demand,  or  to 
the  conductors  of  the  schools  attempting  to  supplv  the  demand.  This  state  of 
facts  seems  to  indicute  a  lack  of  fit  agencies  to  do  the  work  reqidred. 

The  difficiUties  encountered  in  the  endeavor  to  prepare  teachers  in  the  Acade* 
mies  as  they  are.  will  doubtless  furnish  some  good  hints  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  school  required  to  do  the  work  that  they  failed  to  do.  Among  the  chief 
dififtculties  experienced  by  the  conductor  of  an  Academy,  when  making  an  honest 
eflort  in  behalf  of  his  pupils  wisliing  to  teach,  are  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  in 
which  instruction  must  be  given,  and  the  varying  capacity  of  the  pupils  to 
whom  instruction  is  to  be  given.  Though  the  Manager  of  an  Academy  need 
not  *'liye  by  bread  alone"  he  must  yet  have  "bread ;"  in  other  words,  his  school 
must  pay  its  own  expenses ;  the  various  instruction  which  his  pupils  demand 
must  be  famished  for  the  tuition  which  he  receives.  By  consequence,  a  teacher 
is  often  called  upon  to  present  more  than  half  a  dozen  subjects  in  half  a  dozen 
hoon,  and  these,  such  as  require  careful  preparation  in  order  to  efifective  instruc- 
tioiu     To  do  so  many  things  well  or  equally  well  is  not  in  the  power  of  ordl- 
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n&iy  men»  bo  that  there  most  be  a  selection  of  somethhiff  to  be  done  better  than 
othen ;  and  this  selection  will  be  of  those  sabiects  which  by  the  mental  stimn- 
Ins  thej  afford  in  themselves,  and  through  the  ability  of  the  dtaees  pnisoing 
them  are  most  interesting,  of  those  subjects  which  are  commonly  reported  to 
give  character  to  a  school,  and  which  the  patrons  of  the  school  particularly  de- 
mand excellence  in.  This  will  no  where  be  a  selection  of  the  Conmion  English 
branches.     There  are,  however,  in  an  Academy,  always  some  young  or  dull 

SupiJs  who  must  study  common  branches,  because  they  can  study  nothing  else. 
Tow  add  to  these  facts,  these  others,  that  in  an  Academy  large  liberty  must  be 
allowed  to  the  pupils  in  choosing  their  studies,  that  to  choose  the  common 
branches  seems  to  be  to  choose  the  company  of  the  little  folks,  and  of  the  stupid 
iolks,  that  to  study  the  classics  or  higher  Ecglish  branches  is  generally  to 
secure  better  instruction,  at  school,  and  more  credit  at  home,  and  tell  me,  if  jou 
please,  how  a  man  shall  be  cunning  enough  to  keep  young  men  and  voung 
women  steadily  at  work  in  the  branches  required  by  law  to  taught  m  the 
common  schools  until  they  have  so  mastered  them  as  to  become  able  teachera. 

The  school  for  teachers  can  avoid  a  part  of  these  evils  by  confioin^  itself  to 
the  courses  of  study  suited  to  the  wants  of  teachers,  and  by  excluding  those 
pupils  who  have  already  made  little  or  no  progress  in  the  branches  to  be  pur- 
sued. These  conditions  are  highly  important,  as  enabling  the  school  to  give 
better  Instruction  in  the  required  courses,  to  make  the  study  of  the  common 
branches  respectable,  to  concentrate  all  the  mental  activity  and  force  of  both 
teachers  and  scholars  on  the  object  mainly  in  view. 

To  these  conditions  this  school  is  becoming  rapidly  conformed,  according  to 
the  terms  agreed  upon  between  the  Trustees  of  the  School  and  the  Boara  of 
Education.  By  these  terms  the  classes  then  existing  in  Latin  and  Greek  were 
allowed  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  their  course.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Spring 
Term  there  existed  in  these  studies  five  classes;  there  are  now  two  pro- 
vided for  within  the  school  day.  The  number  and  strength  of  the  dasses 
in  the  common  branches  is  increased ;  the  thought  of  the  school  goes  more 
largely  to  them.  The  whole  number  of  classes  to  be  provided  &  lees  by 
three  than  was  the  number  last  fall,  though  the  pupils  in  attendance  are 
more  by  thirty.  The  effect  of  the  examination  for  admission  is  to  free  tito 
school  of  the  lowest  classes  formerly  existing  in  it,  and  of  those  persons 
likeliest  to  hinder  whatever  classes  they  might  be  in,  and  is  of  great  value 
to  those  who  pass  it  in  showing  them  what  they  need  to  learn,  and  of  valua  to 
the  school  as  furnishing  a  help  to  the  classification  of  the  pupils.  The  attend- 
ance on  the  school  has.  since  the  change  from  a  school  of  mixed  studies,  admit- 
ting all  comers,  to  an  English  school  admitting  only  by  examination,  been  some- 
what diminished,  but  not  more  than  was  anticipated ;  and  it  is  now  on  the 
increase.  The  patronage  of  those  preparing  for  college  has  been  mainly  lost, 
and  will  by  another  year  be  wholly  lost  to  us ;  also  patronage  is  lost  through  the 
rejection  of  pupils  not  coming  up  to  the  required  standard :  it  is  hoped  that  this 
loss  will  be  sufficiently  made  up  by  the  increased  number  of  those  who  intend 
to  teach.  Whether  tills  expectation  will  be  realized  is  still  to  be  proved,  but 
the  present  indications  are  favorable.  The  difficulties  encountered  so  £ur  in  the 
management  of  the  school  are  difficulties  ot  transition. 

Doubtless  new  difficulties  will  appear  when  the  change  now  going  rapidly 
on.  in  the  character  of  the  school,  have  been  completed.  These  can  be  better 
described  after  they  have  been  encountered.  There  is  much  that  is  new  to  the 
theory  of  Normal  Schools  involved  in  the  plan  now  inaugurated  in  Vermont 
The  provision  already  made  for  our  Normal  Schools  seems  sufficient  to  cany 
them  through  another  year,  giving  us  time  to  observe  further  their  workings, 
their  tendencies,  their  needs.  I  have  only  to  suggest  certain  cases  of  persons 
manifesting  a  desire  to  attend  a  Normal  School,  but  without  means  to  do  so. 
The  schooS  are  equally  without  means  to  assist  them.  It  occurs  to  me  to  ask, 
if  ths  state  have  not  interest  enough  in  those  persons  and  in  the  work  that  tbsj 
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would  do  if  prepared  to  teach  in  her  sehoola  to  lend  them  a  helpinff  hand  in  the 
payment  of  some  part  of  their  expenses  at  these  schools,  on  certa&  oonditioiii, 
as  to  their  teaching  in  the  State.        With  respect,  yours, 

EDWARD  CONANT. 

State  Normal  School,  Johnson,  Vt.,  Sept.  13, 1807. 
J.  8.  Adams,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Edncation : 

Dbab  Sib  :  Your  letter  asking  for  a  statement  of  the  Normal  School  at  this 
place,  my  views  of  the  necessity  of  such  schools,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
their  successful  operation,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  means  of  promoting  tneir 
dDciency,  &c.,  has  been  received,  and  X  embrace  the  first  convenient  opportunity 
to  reply. 

The  third  term  of  the  school  has  now  begun,  and  though  the  number  of 
students  connected  with  it  is  less  than  could  l^  desired,  yet  is  sufficiently  large 
to  give  a  good  degree  of  encouragement  for  the  future.  The  building  is  new 
and  spacious ;  it  htm  been  built  with  due  reference  to  the  health,  convenience, 
and  comfort  of  those  who  msy  occupy  it ;  the  apparatus  is  in  good  condition, 
much  of  it  being  entirely  new,  and  is  well  adapted  to  our  wants ;  an  ezoeUent 
library  is  provided,  containing  many  valuable  and  standard  works ;  and  it  is  the 
general  feeling  of  the  Trustees  and  conununity  that  the  school  mtut  succeed. 

Forty-three  students  wei'e  admitted  during  the  Spring  Term,  and  two  rejected ; 
six  were  admitted  during  the  Summer  Term,  and  none  rejected ;  twenty-four 
have  been  admitted  up  to  date,  this  Fall,  and  none  rejected.  Additional  appli- 
cations  have  been  made,  and  others  are  expected,  so  that  the  number  admmad 
this  Term,  wiU,  doubtless,  be  considerably  increased. 

Total  number  of  students  admitted  at  this  time,  seventy-three;  number 
connected  with  the  school  in  the  Spring,  forty-three ,-  in  the  Summer,  sixteen ; 
at  date  this  Fall,  twenty-eight;  total  connected  with  the  school  at  date, 
eighty-seven. 

A  dass  of  five  young  ladies  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  Spring  Term,  and 
none  making  application  were  rejected. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  some  course  of  training  for  teachers,  similar  to  that 
contemplated  in  the  Normal  School,  it  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  difl^renoe  of 
opinion  among  intelligent  men.  A  few  visits  to  some  of  our  District  Schools 
will  furnish  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  anv  unprejudiced  mind  upon  this 
point.  In  many  cases  radically  defective  methods  of  teaching  will  be  found,  in 
more  cases  still,  no  mtthod  at  all;  both  evils  causing  a  great  waste  of  time  and 
labor,  involving  much  needless  expense,  besides  tending  to  the  formation  of 
incorrect  habits  of  thought  and  study,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  a  defec- 
tive education  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  thereby  working  a  great  pertonal  injury, 
as  well  one  as  to  the  community  at  large. 

The  remckly  for  this  state  of  affiiirs  cannot  be  found  in  our  Academies  and 
Public  Schools,  as  these,  with  the  multiplicity  of  objects  and  aims  before  them, 
cannot  give  that  special  instruction,  that  thorough  training,  which  is  needed  to 
fit  one  for  the  arduous  and  responsible  vocation  of  teaching.  This  work  can  be 
done  only,  by  schools  devoted  especially  to  this  object. 

The  following  seem  to  me  to  be  some  of  the  obstacles  in  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  these  schools  at  the  present  time.  The  system  is  new  in  this  state,  its 
workinff  and  advantages  are  not  well  understood  ;  consequently  the  public  are 
not  ready  as  yet  to  give  it  their  patronage ;  they  would  see  it  more  fully  demon- 
flrtrated.  Again,  the  competition  of  surrounding  schools  will,  for  a  time,  at  least, 
affect  the  number  attending  the  Normal  Schools.  These  institutions,  scattned 
oyer  the  country  as  they  are,  and  many  of  them  having  the  advantage  as  to 
expense,  will  be  loth  to  give  up  any  portion  of  their  former  patronage,  and  in 
oraer  to  retain  it,  many  of  them  doubtless,  will,  in  connection  with  tiieir  own 
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proper  work,  attempt  to  do  that  of  the  Normal  School,  and  thus  retain  their 
ibrmer  pupils  at  least. 

The  fact,  also,  that  certificates  of  eqoal  grade  can  be  obtained  at  the  Insti- 
tntes,  will,  I  think,  tend  to  lessen  somewhat  the  number  who  would  otherwise 
attend  the  Normal  School,  and  thus  retain  their  former  pupils  at  least 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  time  is  so  far  distant  when  Normal  Certificates  are 
required  by  law,  that  most  of  the  older  teachers  will  not  feel  the  necessity  of 

Srocnring  them,  and  the  younger  ones,  for  the  same  reason,  will  be  inclined  to 
elay  the  matter. 

Ab  to  means  for  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  Normal  Schools,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  certificate  of  a  Normal  School  graduate  differ  in  some  way,  as 
to  grade,  from  that  granted  at  the  Institute,  so  as  to  render  the  former  more 
deniable.  Also,  as  another  inducement  to  attend  these  schools,  that  State  aid 
be  granted,  sufficient,  at  least,  to  provide  for  the  tuition  of  those  who  attend,  on 
the  condition  that  they  shall  teach  in  the  state  in  proportion  to  the  amount  thu8 
received  ;  and  also  that  some  assistance  be  given  in  procuring  a  suitable  library, 
apparatus,  cabinet,  &c. 

Were  there  time  I  should  like  to  speak  upon  these  points  more  fuUy,  and  also 
present  others,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  importance,  but  the  want  of  time  and 
the  pressure  of  other  duties,  compel  me  to  bring  this  letter  to  a  close. 

Most  respectfully  yours,  S.  H.  PEARL,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


2h  the  Sbnorahle  tlie  Vermont  Board  of  Edtication : 

Gentlemen. — 

The  eleventh  year  during  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  being  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Vermont,  will  ter- 
minate on  the  day  of  your  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday  of  the  second 
week  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  October  next,  and  I  desire 
most  respectfully  to  decline  being  considered  any  longer  a  candidate 
for  that  position. 

I  find  myself  thoroughly  exhausted  in  the  arduous  and  constantly 
increasing  labors  of  so  protracted  a  term  o\  service,  and  my  health 
so  shattered  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  for  another  year,  except  under  the  most  favoura- 
ble circumstances,  and  with  the  certainty  of  the  earnest  and  har- 
monious co-operation  of  every  member  of  your  Honorable  Board  ;and 
that  this  I  can  never  expect  I  have  become  convinced,  by  circum- 
stances, to  part  of  which  1  will  allnde. 

You  will  recollect  that  I  was  elected  Secretary  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board,  composed  of  your  predecessors,  held  in  Oc- 
tober 1 866.  At  that  session  of  the  Legisluture,  after  the  annual 
meeting,  the  Board  of  Education  was  reconstructed,  the  number  of 
its  members  increased  from  five  to  seven,  two  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  that  elected  me  Secretary  being  dropped  and  four  new  mem- 
bers being  added. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  present  Board,  held  at  St.  Johnsbury 
on  the  5th  December,  certain  action  was  taken  by  the  Board,  which 
will  best  appear  from  a  quotation  from  the  record  of  the  meeting,  as 
follows. 
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"  After  reading  the  record  of  the  previous  meeting,  the  Secretary 
**  suggested  that,  as  the  Board  had,  since  the  annual  meeting  when 
**  he  had  been  selected  Secretary,  been  reconstructed,  in  its  organic 
"  law,  as  well  as  in  its  personellc,  he  desired  that  the  Board  would 
"  immediately,  before  proceeding  with  its  other  busiuens,  by  recon- 
'*  sideration  or  in  some  other  way,  proceed  to  the  selection  of  a  Seo 
"  retary.  Whereupon,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Sanborne,  it  was 
**  Jtesolved — That  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  heartily  en- 
"  dorse  the  election  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
"  ucation,  and  we  pledge  to  him  our  cordial  and  united  support.'' 

There  were  circumstances  attending  this  action  that  added  more 
than  usual  point  and  significance  to  this  Resolution.  You  will  re- 
collect that  I  frankly  stated  that  I  had  been  notified  by  friends  be- 
fore the  session  of  the  Legislature,  that  an  effort  would  \^  made  to 
reconstruct  the  Board  of  Education  in  order,  partly,  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  certain  books  in  the  revised  list,  and  partly  to  punish 
me  tor  the  sin  of  having  been  prominent  in  a  certain  then  recent 
political  campaign,  as  no  hope  existed  of  inducing  the  old  Board  to 
oust  me  on  that  score.  You  will  also  recollect  that  I  reminded 
you  of  the  fact  which  also  appears  in  the  Records  of  the  Board,  that 
the  election  of  Secretary  at  the  annual  meeting  had  been  once  post- 
poned to  allow  one  of  the  sufferers  in  that  political  campaign  to  ap-. 
pear  and  show  cause  against  my  election. 

You  will  recollect  my  stating  that  I  had  neither  the  grace  to  re- 
pent the  course  I  had  taken,  or  to  promise  not  to  repeat  it  in  the 
future  unoer  the  same  circumstances,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  man  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  oflSce  successfully  or  accept- 
ably without  the  earnest  and  unanimous  support  of  every  member 
of  the  Board  ;  and  that  I  feared  that  my  remaining  in  the  position  of 
Secretary  would  be  disagreeable  to  the  Board,  and  detrimental  to 
the  cause  of  education;  and  therefore  it  was  that  I  requested  the 
Board  to  consider  me  as  having  resigned,  and  proceed  immediately 
to  the  election  of  a  Secretary. 

After  such  frank  showing,  I  construed  the  resolution  of  the  Board 
above  quoted  as  an  honorable  pledge  of  cordial  and  hearty  support 
and  co-operation. 

The  next  business  of  moment  coming  before  the  Board,  was  the 
selection  of  text-books  for  use  in  the  schools.  Some  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  knew  that  I  was  anxious  to  rid  the  schools  ot  Green- 
leafs  Arithmetics,  to  retain  CornelPs  Geographies  and  add  to  them 
Guyot,  and  to  substitute  Willson's  Readers  for  the  Progressive,  for  I 
have  advocated  this  in  the  Institutes  and  before  the  Educational 
Committees  of  the  Legislature.  But  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  books,  con- 
tinuing nearly  through  an  entire  week,  the  Board  never  asked  my 
opinion  in  a  single  case,  and  when  from  a  sense  of  official  duty,  I  offer- 
ed  any   advice,  it  was  with  great  uniformity  disregarded,  every 
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book  that  I  recommended  except  Gayot'B  G^graphies  was  rejected, 
and  every  book  that  I  opposed  was  adopted.  The  advice  of  the  em- 
inent and  well-known  practical  teachers,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  this  Board  at  my  nomination,  and  who  had  given  their  views  at 
my  solicitation,  was  in  almost  every  case  disregarded,  and  with  at- 
tending circumstances  which  gave  this  disregard  the  aspect  of  pre- 
meditation. 

All  these  circumstances,  however  intrinsically  trivial,  are  sufficient 
evidence  to  me  of  that  total  lack  of  unison,  which  would  add  largely 
to  the  inherent  difficulties  and  labors  of  the  secretaryship,  and  make 
it  impossible  for  me  in  that  position  to  serve  longer  acceptably  to 
the  Board,  agreeably  to  myself,  or  profitably  to  the  schools. 

And  therefore,  duly  grateful  for  all  courtesies  received,  with  good 
wishes  foj  your  future  success  in  your  delicate  and  important  func- 
tions, and  in  the  hope  that  you  may  select  a  Secretary  whom  yon 
will  respect,  and  who  shall  receive  that  "  cordial  and  united  sup- 
port," without  which  his  and  your  labors  must  be  barren  of  desira- 
ble results,  and  the  absence  of  which,  for  any  length  of  time,  will 
inevitably  result  in  breaking  down  our  whole  system  of  State  super- 
vision, or  in  the  extinction  of  the  Board  and  the  creation  of  super- 
vision resting  solely  in  a  single  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, I  am  truly  yours, 

J.  S.  ADAMS. 
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COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  LAWS. 
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I. 


boabd  of  education  and  secretary. 

Sbction 

1.  Appointment  of  board. 

2.  Annual  Meeting. 

3.  Appointment  of  a  secretary,  and 

nis  duties. 

4.  The  board  to  recommend  to  legis- 

lature alterations  in  existing 
school  laws. 

Vacancies  to  be  filled. 

Compensation  of  members  of  the 
board. 

Board  of  education  to  select  a 
list  of  school-books  to  be  used 
in  district  schools,  to  become 
authoritative  imtil  Jan.  1, 1807. 
— Such  books  to  be  recommend- 
ed for  use  in  district  schools. 

8.  Preparation  and  distribution  of 
the  annual  report  of  secretary 
of  board  of  education. 

TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

9.  Superintendent  of  common 
schools  in  each  town  ;    election 
and  compensation  ;     and  how 
allowed. 

10.  Their  duties. 

11.  Teachers  shall  possess  moral 
character  and  requisite  qualifi- 
cations, and  are  required  to  ob- 
tiun  certificate  from  superin- 
tendent. 

12.  Certificates  of  qualifications  of 
town  superintendents  of  com- 
mon schools,  for  teaching,  how 
obtained. 

13.  Superintendents  to  give  notice  of 
thne  of  examination  of  teachers. 

14.  Examination  of  teachers  by 
town  superintendents. 

15.  List  of  teachers,  and  dates  of  their 
certificates,  to  be  lodged  in 
town  clerk's  office. 

16.  Power  of  superintendent  to 
revoke  certificate  of  teachers  in 
certain  cases.  Proceedings  in 
such  cases. 


Section 

17.  Vacancy  in  office  of  superinten- 

dent, how  supplied. 

18.  Time,  not  exceeding  two  days, 

spent  by  teacher  in  attendatice 
upon  teachers'  institute  held  in 
the  county,  to  be  considered  as 
expended  in  performance  of  his 
contract  as  teacher. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

19.  £}ach  town  to  keep  one  or  more 

8chool8.-Snbjects  of  instruction. 

20.  Towns  to  be  ddvidod  into  school 

districts. 
^1.  Districts  to  be  numbered,  &c. 

22.  Mode  of  organizing  districts  in 

towns. 

23.  Mode  in  unorganized  towns  or 

gores. 

24.  Mode  of  forming  and  organinnff 

districts  from  two  or  more  a£ 
joining  towns. 

25.  Provisions  for  visitation,  &c.,  of 

districts  in  more  than  one  town. 

26.  Provisions  for  returns  from  dis- 

tricts in  more  than  one  town. 

27.  Inhabitants  of  one  town  may  be 

set  to  a  district  in  another. 

28.  Where  taxed  in  such  cases. 

29.  Districts  to  have  powers  of  a  cor- 

poration.— Voters  therein. 

30.  Powers  of  school  districts  to  pro- 

vide schools  in  certain  cases. 

31.  May  hold  estates,  prosecute  suits, 

&c. 
82.  Officers   of  district  chosen    an- 
nually.   Time  of  annual  meet- 
ing.— Duty  of  treasurer. 

33.  School  district   may   elect    the 

first  constable  their  collector. 

34.  When  moderator  pro  Urn,  may 

be  chosen. 

35.  Vacancies ;  how  supplied. 

36.  If  clerk  absent  or  disabled,  pru- 

dential committee  to  discharge 
duties  of  office. 
87.  Clerk  of  school  district  to  keep 
records  ot  the  votes  of  meetings. 
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Bectiok 
88.  The  school  yeai*  to   commence 
first  day  of  April. 

39.  Powers  and  duties  of  prudential 

committee. 

40.  Provision  for  providing  district 

schools  in  certain  cases. — Offi- 
ces vacated  by  neglect. — Such 
vacancies  filled  by  selectmen. — 
Duty  of  prudential  committee 
so  appointed  to  sustain  a  school. 

41.  42.  Meetings  ;  how  appointed  and 

notified. 
48.  District  may  raise  tax  to  build 
school  house,  &c. 

44.  Districts  may  locate  school-house. 

On  application,  selectmen  may 
locate. 

45.  Real  estate  to  bo  taxed  where 

located. 

46.  Persons  unable  to  pay  may  be 

omitted  in  tax-bill  in  certain 
cases. 

47.  Prudential  committee  to  assess 

tax,  make  rate  bill,  &c. 

48.  Tax-bills  and  public  moneys  pay. 

able  to  the  treasurer. — Orders 
to  be  drawn  on  treasurer. 

49.  Power  and  duty  of  collector. 

50.  Taxes  to  be  laid  on  grand  list,  ex- 

cept for  expenses  of  fuel  and 
teacher's  board,  which  may  be 
apportioned  to  the  scholar. 

51.  Powers  of  committee  to  enforce 

collection  of  taxes. 

52.  Taxes  may  be  remitted  at  legal 

meeting,  &c. 

53.  Districts    formed  from    two  or 

more  towns ;  how  dissolved. 

54.  Powers  and  duties  of  justices. 

55.  Each  part,  after  separation,  to  be 

a  district. 

56.  Districts  formed    under  former 

laws  to  retain  their  powers. 

57.  Penalty  on  clerk  for  neglect  in 

making  returns. 

58.  Penalty  for  neglect    to   notify. 

59.  Penalty  on  superintendents  for 
payiug  teachers  not  having  ob- 
tain^ their  certificate  of  quali- 
fication. 

60.  Contracts  for  teaching  invalid, 

unless  teacher  obtain  certificate. 

HIGH,  CENTRAL,   OR  GR.VDED  SCUOOLS. 

61.  Prudential  committee  may  call  a 

school-meeting  when,  in  their 
opinion,  more  than  one  teacher 
is  required. 


Sectiok 

62.  Meeting  may  vote  to  have  mem 
than  one  school,  and  to  erect 
school  houses. 

G3.  Meeting  may  direct  the  sciences 
or  higher  branches  of  a  thor- 
ough education  to  be  taught. 

64.  Conunittee    may     direct    what 

school  scholars  shall  attend. 

65.  Children  not  residing  in  district 

shidl  not  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend the  higher  schools,  except 
with  consent  of  committee. 

UNION  DISTRICT. 

66.  Union  of  school  districts  author- 

ized. 

67.  Provision  for  distributing  public 

money  to  union  school  districts. 

68.  Such  districts  to  have  corporate 

powers. 

69.  First  meeting ;  how  called. 

70.  Clerk  to  be  appointed. 

71.  Time  of  holding  the  annual 

union  school  district  meetings. 

72.  Money  ;   how  raised. — Locating 

school-houses. 

73.  Prudential  committee  of  union 
districts ;  how  constituted. 

74.  Duties  of  the  committee. — The 
schools  in  each  district  to  be 
continued. — Union  schools  en- 
titled to  share  of  public  money. 
— Proviso. 

75.  Union  districts  to  choose  mode- 
rator, collector,  and  treasurer : 
may  raise  money,  &c. 

76.  A  district  may  withdraw  from 
such  union  district  in  case  two 
thirds  of  such  district  vote  in 
favor  of  it. 

77.  A  contiguous  school  district  may 
be  united  to  a  union  district  if 
two-thirds  of  the  voters  of  snch 
districts,  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, vote  in  favor  of  such  union. 

TOWN  SCHOOL  FUND. 

78.  Selectmen  to  have  charge  of  es- 
tate for  use  of  schools. 

79.  Securities  and  moneys  belonging 
to  school  fund  to  be  kept  in 
town  treasury. 

80.  Selectmen  annually  to  assess  nine 
per  cent,  tax  for  schools. 

81.  Tax  omitted,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  certain  cases. 

82.  Towns  may  vote  other  taxes,  and 
nine  per  cent,  tax  be  omitted. 

83.  84.  Mode  of  division  of   public 
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monej  among  school  diBtricts. 
No  district  to  receive  anj  of 
such  money  except  on  certain 
conditions. 

85.  Statement  of  amount  divided  to 

each  district  to  1)o  left  with 
town  clerk. 

86.  When  district  formed  from  two 

or  more  towns  ;  how  monej  di- 
vided. 

87.  Penalty  for  not  assessing  state 

school  tax. 

88.  How  penalty  to  be  appropriated. 

89.  Grand-jury  to  indict  towns  for 

neglect  in  assessing,  collecting, 
and  expending  tax. 
00.  Penalty  for  embezzleing  school 
funds. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPOSIT  X027EY. 

91.  Treasurer  to  receive  moneys  be- 

longing to  the  United  States  to 
be  deposited,  and  give  certifi- 
cate, kc 

92.  Moneys  deposited  divided  among 

towns  according  to  census  of 
I860. — Provision  for  unorgan- 
ized towns  and  gores. 

93.  On  a  new  census  ;  new  apportion- 

ment to  be  made. 

94.  On  a  new  apportionment ;  treas- 

urer to  collect  excess  and  pay 
over. — Deficiencies  of  towns 
made  up. 

95.  Each  town  to  elect  trustees. 

96.  If  towns  neglect  to  choose  trust- 

ees, treasurer  to  put  shares  on 
interest. 

97.  Trustees  to  give  bonds. 

98.  Office  to  be  considered  vacant  if 

bonds  are  not  given. 
09.  Treasurer  to  pay  moneys  to  trust- 
ees and  take  receipt. 

100.  Towns  in  such  cases  accountable. 

101.  Trustees  to  loan  money. 

102.  Lonns  not  to  bo  over  one  year. 
108.  Trustees  may  loan  to  the  town. 
104.  Income  of  deposit  money  appro- 
priated to  schools. 

106.  WUen  trustees  to  pay  income  to 

town  treasurer. 
106.  Not  to  be  appropriated  to  schools 

in  case,  ac. 
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107.  Penalty  on  towns  for  neglect,  &o. 

108.  Grand  jury  to  inquire  and  indict 

towns,  &c. 

STATISTICS. 

109.  Secretary  of  board  of  education 

to  prescribe  forms  for  school- 
register  :  to  furnish  them  to 
toi^'n  clerk  ; — town  clerk  to  for- 
wsrd  receipt  therefor  to  secre- 
tary ;  and  on  failure  to  receive 
BVLch  registers  by  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, to  notify  secretary  there- 
of.— District  clerk  to  procure 
register  of  town  clerk. 

110.  Duties  of  school-teacher  and  dis- 

trict clerk  relative  to  school 
register. — No  portion  of  public 
money  to  be  distributed  to  any 
district  whose  register  is  not 
properly  filled  out  and  filed. 

111.  Town  clerk  to  prepare  abstract 

of  returns,  &c. 

112.  Returns  of  the  town  superinten- 

dents to  the  secretary  of  board  ; 
when  to  be  made,  &c. 
118.  Trustees  of  academies  and  gram- 
mar-schools to  make  statistical 
returns  to  the  secretary  of  the 
board. 

SCnOOL-UOUSES  AND  YARDS. 

114.  School-house,  how  located. — 

Land  for  sites  and  yards,  how 
obtained,  and  by  whiat  proceed- 
ings, may  be  enlarged,  &c 

115.  Lands  not  to  be  entered  upon 

until  damages  paid. 

116.  Question  of  damages  may  be  re- 

ferred. 

117.  Owner  of  land  dissatisfied  with 

location,  may  apply  to  county 
court  to  appoint  commissioners, 
&c. 

118.  Proceedings    of   commissioners, 

and  decision. 
110.  Opening  of  land  stayed;  court 

may  fiV  time  of  opening,  and 

may  award  execution. 
120.  If  lands  are  mortgaged,  damages 

to  be  paid  mortgagee. 
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Section  L  The  Governor  shall  annually  nominate,  and  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, consisting  of  six  persons,  two  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  each 
Congressional  District,  and  three  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  be  practical 
fiducatoi*8,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  the  time  being,  shall  be, 
ex  officio,  a  member  of  said  Board. 

Sec.  2.  Said  Board  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  in  Montpelier,  com- 
mencing on  Tuesday  of  the  second  week  of  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  one  special  meeting  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  and 
in  the  discTetion  of  the  Governor  the  time  and  place  of  holding  such 
special  meeting  shall  be  designated  by  the  Governor. 

Sec.  3.  At  the  annual  meeting  said  Board  shall  appoint  a  suitable 
and  competent  person  to  be  Secretary  of  said  Board  of  Education, 
whose  duties  shall  be  first,  to  keep  a  record  of  all  the  official  doings  of 
said  Board  ;  second,  to  exert  himself  constantly  and  faithfully  to  pro- 
mote the  highest  interests  of  Education  in  the  State,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Board  of  Education;  and  to  this  end  he  shall  hold  annually, 
in  connection  with  the  Academies  and  Seminaries  of  the  State,  at  least 
one  Teacher's  Institute  in  each  County  in  the  State  and  not  more  than 
two  in  any  one  county,  and  said  Institutes  shall  be  holden  at  as  central 
a  point  in  the  several  counties,  as  is  practicable,  during  the  fall  and 
spring  terms  of  such  schools.  He  shall  during  each  year  visit  every 
part  of  the  State,  deliver  lectures  upon  subjects  pertaining  to  the  inter- 
est of  education,  confer  with  Town  Superintendents,  and  visit  schools 
in  connection  with  them,  and  furnish  and  distribute  to  them  blank 
forms  for  collecting  statistics  of  the  various  schools  in  the  State.  He 
shall  prepare  and  present  to  the  Board  of  Education,  on  the  first  day 
of  their  annual  session,  a  report  of  his  official  doings  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
State ;  of  the  expenditure  of  the  school  moneys  therein ;  and  such  sug- 
gestions for  improving  their  organization  and  modes  of  instruction,  to- 
gether with  such  other  information  in  regard  to  systems  of  school  in: 
struction  in  other  States  and  countries,  as  he  shall  aeenii  proper. 
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Sec.  4.  Said  Board  of  Education  shall  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
shall  judge  proper,  recommend  to  the  Legislature  such  alterations,  re- 
visions or  amendments  of  existing  laws,  relating  to  common  schools  and 
seminaries  of  learning,  as  in  their  judgment  are  demanded  in  order  to 
the  perfecting  of  a  system  of  general  education  in  the  State,  and  they 
shall  annually,  when  required  oy  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives so  to  do,  make  a  report  of  their  official  doings,  and  of  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  State,  to  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  5.  Said  Board  may  at  any  time  IBII  a  vacancy  in  the  Board  or 
oflSce  of  Secretary. 

Sec.  6.  The  compensation  to  the  members  of  said  Board,  and  the 
Secret4*ry  thereof,  for  their  services,  shall  be  as  follows : 

To  each  member  of  the  Board  for  each  day's  necessary  attendance 
on  the  meetings  of  the  same,  the  sum  of  three  dollars,  and  the  same 
mileage  as  is  now  provided  by  law  for  members  of  the  Legislature ;  to 
the  Secretary  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  year,  and  the  expen- 
ses of  procuring  blank  forms  and  postage ;  all  of  which  allowances 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Governor. 

Sec  7.  The  list  of  Grammars,  Geographies,  Arithmetics,  Beaders 
and  Spellers,  which  has  been  caused  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  under  the  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  Nov.  23,  1858, 
to  be  used  in  the  district  schools  of  this  State,  with  such  limitations  of 
text  books  in  each  of  said  branches,  as  the  said  Board  has  seen  fit  to 
prescribe  under  said  act ;  such  selection  having  been  made 
prior    to    the   first    day  of    January,     1859,     and    having    been 

Sublished  in  all  the  newspapers  in  the  State  in  the  month  of 
anuary,  1859,  and  also  inserted  in  each  School  Register; 
[and  also  the  Geography  and  History  of  Vermont,  selected 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  under  the  act  approved  November  29th, 
1862,]  shall  be  and  remain  authoritative  and  binding  upon  the  Board 
of  Education,  Superintendents  and  Teachers,  until  November  1st, 
A.  D.  1868,  and  Teachers  and  Superintendents  shall  recommend  for 
use  in  the  district  schools,  as  new  books  shall  become  necessary  for 
instruction  in  the  branches  named,  no  other  than  books  included  in 
said  list  so  established. 

Sec  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  annually 
prepare  and  print  three  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  his  annual 
report,  and  have  the  same  ready  for  distribution  on  the  assembling  of 
the  Legislature  in  each  year,  and  shall  distribute  the  same  as  follows : 
one  copy  to  tach  Town  Superintendent;  one  copy  to  each  district 
derk ;  and  one  copv  to  each  principal  of  a  high  school,  union  school 
or  academy  in  this  State ;  the  necessary  copies  for  all  except  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  to  the  vari- 
ous Town  Clerks,  and  be  by  them  distributed  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  laws  are  distributed. 
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TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Sec.  9.  The  several  Towns  in  this  State  shall,  at  their  annual 
March  Meeting,  elect  one  person  to  be  Siiperinteiident  of  Gominon 
Schools  within  such  Town,  who  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  school 
year  commencing  the  first  d  "v  of  April  next  sifter  his  election,  and 
when  appointed  by  the  Si  leclmcn,  durini?  the  remainder  of  the  then 
current  school  year;  who  shall  leceivu  for  his  services  one  dollar  for 
each  day  necessarily  spent  in  the  discbarj?'^  of  his  legal  duties,  and  a 
reasonable  sum  for  his  annual  report  to  th«*  March  M*^eting;  and  ©veij 
Superinten  Jent  of  Schools  shall  make  out  in  detail  his  account  for  offi- 
cial services,  stating  the  date  and  time  spent,  as  well  as  the  kind  of 
service  rendered  and  the  number  of  districts  in  which  a  school  has 
been  tiuight  the  year  pri^ceding,  and  make  oath  or  affirmation 
to  the  correctness  of  the  same,  before  some  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  the  town  in  which  he  resides,  wi.ich  oath  or  affirm- 
ation shall  be  certified  by  said  Justice  before  such  Superio- 
tendenfs  account  tihall  be  presented  to  the  Auditor  of  Accounts 
lor  allowance,  who  shall  audit  and  allow  the  same,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  is  just  and  reasonable,  aud  the  same  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  State  Treasury,  up«»n  the  order  of  the  Auditor  of 
Accounts;  who  is  empowered  to  draw  orders  for  the  same;  but 
no  order  shall  be  drawn  to  any  Superintendent  until  he  shall  have 
filed  with  the  Auditor  of  Accounts,  the  receipt  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  statistical  returns  of  the  preceding  school 
year,  in  pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  law ;  but  no  SuperintODdent 
shall  receive  compensation  while  visiting  schools  for  a  number  of  days 
greater  than  twice  the  numbrr  of  [schools  kept]  in  the  town  for  which 
he  acts  as  Superintendent  [whatever  the  number  of  terms  of  Buch 
school  kept  durmg  the  year.] 

[Anv  towu  in  this  State  may,  at  its  annual  March  Meeting,  or 
any  other  meeting  legally  warned  for  that  purpose,  vote  to  pay  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  within  such  town,  out  of  tho  town 
treasury,  such  sutn  or  sums  of  money  in  addition  to  the  pay  now  pro- 
vided by  law  for  his  services,  as  shall*  to  such  town  appear  reasonable 
and  just.] 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Town  Superintendents  to  visit 
all  such  common  schools  within  their  respective  towns  as  shall  be  or- 
ganized according  to  law,  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  oftener  if  they 
shall  deem  it  necessary.  At  such  visitation,  the  Superintendents  shall 
examine  into  the  state  and  condition  of  such  schools,  as  respects  the 
progress  of  the  schools  in  learning  and  the  order  and  government  of  the 
schools ;  and  they  may  give  advice  to  the  Teachers  of  such  schools  as 
to  the  government  thereof,  and  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  therein, 
and  shall  adopt  all  requisite  measures  for  the  inspection,  examination, 
and  regulation  of  the  schools,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  aoholarB 
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learning.  Every  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  shall 
so  make  out  his  account  for  official  services  in  the  manner 
sreinbefore  required,  and  deliver  (a  copy  of)  the  same  to  the 
own  Clerk  of  the  town  in  which  such  Superintendent  was 
ected  or  appointed  on  or  before  the  day  previous  to  the  an- 
lal  Town  Meeting  next  after  the  election  or  appointment  of 
ich  Saperintendenti  and  the  same  shall  be  filed  and  kept  in 
to  office  of  the  Town  Clerk. 

Sec.  11.  The  I'own  Superintendent  shall  require  full  and  20Vt.495, 
itisfactory  evideuce  of  the  good  moral  character  of  all  in- 
ructors  who  may  be  employed  in  the  public  schools,  in 
leir  respective  towns,  and  shall  nsrertain  by  personal  exam- 
ation,  their  qualifications  and  capacity  for  theinFtruciion  and 
:>vernment  of  schools,  and  every  instructor  of  a  district  school 
lall  obtain  of  the  Town  Superintendent  of  such  town,  a  cer- 
Gcate  of  his  qualifications  before  he  opens  such  school,  which 
)rtificate  shall  be  available  lor  one  year  onlv. 

Sec.  12.  Whenever  any  Superintendent  of  common  scho<jls 
[  any  town  desires  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications  for  teach- 
ig  a  district  school  in  the  town  where  he  resides,  he  may 
lake  application  for  thosame  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
f  any  adjoining  town,  who  shall  examine  such  applicant  in 
dation  to  his  qualifications  therefor,  and  if  found  satisfactory 
lay  give  his  certificate  to  said  applicant  in  due  form  of  law, 
'hich  certificate  shall  be  valid  for  one  year  from  the  date 
lereof,  in  the  town  where  said  applicant  resides. 

Beg.  13.  The  Town  Superintendents  shall  give  public 
otice  of  suitable  times  and  places,  that  they  will  attend  to  the 
xamination  of  teachers,  before  commencement  of  the  winter 
ad  summer  schools. 

Sbg.  14.  The  examination  of  teachers  by  Town  Superin- 
mdents  shall  be  public,  and  held  in  some  public  place,  after  • 
ae  notice  given  pursuant  to  law,  in  the  months  of  April  or 
Cay  and  November  in  each  year,  and  citizens  generally  invi- 
kl  to  attend ;  and  no  exammation  of  teachers  shall  be  held 
t  any  other  tin^e  or  in  any  other  manner  except  in  the  dis- 
retion  of  the  Superintendents,  and  for  the  accommodation  of 
^achers  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  circum- 
kances  from  attending  at  the  regular  public  examination,  and 
ny  Superintendent  examining  teachers  at  any  other  time  than 
be  regular  public  examination,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
rom  each  teacher  applying  for  such  examination  the  sum  of 
fty  cents. 

Sec.  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Town  Superintendents  of 
/OmmoD  Schools  to  make  out  and  lodge  in  the  Town  Clerk's 
ffice  in  their  respective  towns,  annually,  on  or  before  the  first 
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day  of  February,  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  teaohere  to 
whom  they  have  granted  certificates  during  the  precedingyear, 
together  with  the  respective  dates  of  the  certificates. 

DSC.  16.  Whenever,  upon  personal  examination  of  schools, 
the  Superintendent  of  any  Town  shall  become  satisfied  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  that  a  teacher  to  whom  a  certificate  has 
been  granted,  is  incompetent  to  teach  or  govern  his  school 
properly,  or  setting  an  evil  example  before  his  school,  the  8a- 
pennteodent  is  hereby  empowered,  in  his  discretion,  to  revoke 
the  certificate  theretofore  granted  to  such  teacher,  by  filing  in 
the  Town  Clerk's  office  of  such  town,  a  statement  in  writine 
of  having  made  such  revocation,  [and  the  reason  therefor,]  and 
delivering  a  copy  thereof  to  the  prudential  committee  and  also 
to  the  teacher  whose  certificate  is  so  revoked;  and  every 
teacher's  certificate  that  shall  have  been  duly  revoked,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  immediately,  upon 
the  filing  of  such  revocation,  become  thereafter  null  and  void 
and  of  no  effect,  and  such  teacher's  contract  with  the  school 
district  shall  become  void  therefrom,  and  it  shall  not  be  law- 
ful for  the  prudential  committee  to  pay  such  teacher  for  any 
services  thereafter  performed  as  teacher,  unless  by  a  vote  A 
the  district. 

Sso.  17.  When  from  any  cause,  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in 
the  office  of  Town  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  any 
town,  the  Selectmen  shall  supply  such  vacancy,  until  a  new 
election  shall  be  made,  and  the  Superintendent  so  appointed 
by  the  Selectmen,  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  be  subject  to 
afi  the  duties  and  requirements  of  Superintendents  elected  by 
the  town. 

[Whenever  the  selectmen  of  any  town  shall  fail  to  appoiDt 
Superintendents  of  Schools  as  provided  in  section  seventeen  of 
chapter  twenty-two  of  the  General  Statutes,  persons  desiring 
to  teach  in  said  towns  may  make  application  for  certificates  of 
qualification  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  any  adjoining 
town,  who  shall  examine  such  applicants  in  relation  to  their 
qualifications  therefor,  and  if  found  satisfactory,  may  give  his 
certificate  to  said  applicant  in  due  form  of  law,  which  certifi- 
cate shall  be  valid  for  one  year  from  date  thereof  in  said  town 
where  said  applicant  desires  to  teach.] 

Sec.  18.  Ihe  time,  not  to  exceed  two  days,  actually  spent 
bv  any  teacher  of  a  common  school  in  attendance  upon  the 
Teachers'  Institute,  hold  pursuant  to  law,  in  the  county  in 
which  such  teacher  shall  be  employed,  during  the  tim*^  for 
which  such  teacher  is  engaged  to  teach  such  school,  shall  be 
considered  as  time  lawfiSly  expended  by  such  teacher  in  the 
service  of  the  district  by  which  he  is  employed,  and  in  the  le- 
gitimate performance  of  his  contract  as  teacher. 
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SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Sso.  19.  Each  organized  town  in  the  State  shall  keep  and82Vt.224. 
support  one  or  more  schools,  provided  with  competent  teach- 
eiB.  of  good  morals,  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  writing,  English  ^mmar,  geography,  arith- 
metic, history  and  constitution  of  me  United  States,  and  good 
behavior,  and  special  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  Geogra- 
phy and  Histoiy  and  constitution  and  principles  of  govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Vermont 

Site.  20.  When  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  cannot  be  8  Vt.  403. 
ooHveniently  accommodated  in  one  school  district,  '^  shall  be  ^^J-^* 
the  duty  of  such  town  at  a  legal  meeting,  notiiSed  for  that  pur-25  vtgll. 

r9,  to  divide  that  town  into  as  many  school  districts  as  snail 
judged  most  convenient ;  to  define  and  determine  their 
limits,  and  fix)m  time  to  time,  to  divide  such  as  are  too  large, 
unite  such  as  are  too  small,  or  otherwise  to  alter  them,  and 
make  new  districts,  as  shall  be  found  expedient. 

Sic.  21.  The  districts  so  formed  shall  be  numbered  in  a 
regular  series,  from  number  one  upwards,  and  shall  be  known 
and  designated  by  the  name  of  their  respective  numbers ;  and 
their  numbers  and  description,  and  all  alterations  made  there- 
in, from  time  to  time,  shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
Town  Clerk. 

Sec.  22.  When  it  is  necessary  to  organize  any  school  dis-ll  Vt.607. 
trict  in  any  town,  any  three  or  more  of  the  voters  in  such  district 
may  make  application  in  writing  to  the  Selectmen  of  such  town, 
and  it  shall  oe  the  duty  of  the  Selectmen  to  give  notice  for  a 
meeting  in  such  district,  by  posting  up  a  notification  thereof, 
specifying  the  time  and  place  appomted,  and  the  business  of 
the  meeting,  in  one  or  more  of  the  most  public  places  in  such 
district,  at  least  seven  days  before  the  time  therein  specified ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  one  of  the  Selectmen  to  preside  in 
the  meeting  until  a  Moderator  and  Clerk  shall  be  chosen ;  af- 
ter which  the  district  shall  be  deemed  to  be  legally  organized. 

Sec.  23.  The  Selectmen  of  any  organized  town,  od  the  ap- 
plication of  three  or  more  voters,  in  an  adjoining  unorganized 
town,  or  gore,  may  organize  sohool  districts  in  such  unorgan- 
ized town  or  gore,  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  preceding 
section  of  this  chapter,  and  if  more  than  one  district  is  needed, 
Buch  selectmen  may  divide  such  unorganized  town  or  gore 
into  as  many  districts  as  may  be  required,  and  may  define  and 
determine  their  limits,  and  number  them  as  provided  in  sec- 
tions twenty  and  twenty-one  of  this  chapter ;  and  the  select- 
men shall  be  paid  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  servicofl 
by  the  petitioners. 
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Sec.  24.  When  any  number  of  inhabitants  of  two  or  more 
adjoining  towns  shall  find  it  necesnary  or  convenient  to  be 
formed  into  one  district  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a 
school,  such  towns  by  a  concurrent  vote  for  that  purpose, 
may  form  the  territory  occupied  by  such  inhabitants,  into  a 
district ;  and  the  first  meeting  may  be  notified,  and  the 
district  organized  by  the  Selectmen  of  either  ol  the  towns,  on 
application  in  writing  for  that  purpose,  by  three  or  nrore 
voters;  and  the  meeting  shull  be  notified,  and  the  district  or- 
ganized, in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  the  twenty-second 
section  of  this  chapter ;  and  when  organized,  such  districts 
shall  have  the  same  powers  and  be  subject  to  the  same  liabili- 
ties as  other  districts. 

Sec.  25.  In  case  a  district  shall  be  formed  of  par*8  of  two 
towns,  it  shall,  for  all  purposes  of  visitation  and  returns,  and 
for  the  examination  of  school  teachers,  as  provided  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  sections  of  this  chapter,  be  taken  and 
deemed  to  belong  to  the  county  and  town  in  which  the  school 
house  of  such  district  shall  be  situated. 

Sbc,  26.  In  any  school  district  formed  of  territories  or  in- 
habitants, belonging  to  two  or  more  towns,  the  Clerk  of  said 
district  shall  here'ifler  make  out  his  returns,  of  the  statistics  of 
each  port'on  of  the  district  belonging  to  the  several  towns,  and 
file  them  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office  to  which  each  part  or 
portion  of  said  district  respectively  belongs ;  in  which  case 
the  returns  shall  be  made  in  all  respects  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
visir^ns  of  section  one  hundred  and  ten  of  this  chapter. 
21  Vt.402.  Sec.  27.  Any  town,  by  vote  in  town  meeting,  may  set  one 
or  more  persons,  residing  in  such  town,  to  a  school  district  in 
an  adjoining  town,  if  such  district  shall,  by  vote,  consent  to  re- 
ceive such  persons ;  and  any  persons  so  united  to  a  school 
district  in  another  town,  shall  have  the  same  rights,  and  be 
subject  to  the  same  liabilities  as  if  they  had  resided  in  the 
same  town. 

Sec  28.  Whenever  a  person  residing  in  a  school  district 
in  one  town,  shall  bo  set  to  a  school  district  in  an  adjoining 
tc^'n,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter,  his 
property  and  person  shall  be  taxed,  and  the  taxes  thereon 
shall  be  collected  within  and  for  the  use  of  the  district  to 
which  he  shall  be  set  as  aforesaid,  in  the  same  manner  as  said 
property  and  person  would  be  taxable,  and  the  taxes  thereon 
collectable  in  the  said  district  in  the  town  wherein  he  resides, 
in  case  he  had  not  been  set  to  said  other  district  in  an  adjoin* 
ing  town : 

Provided,  that  said  property  and  person  shall  be  taxable  as 
aforesaid  only  in  the  distnct  to  whicn  said  person  shall  be  set 
as  aforesaid. 
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Sso.  29-  When  a  school  district  shall  be  organized,  it  shall 
have  all  the  powers  of  a  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing a  school  in  such  district ;  and  any  man  of  the  age  of  twen- 
ty one  years,  who,  at  the  time,  shall  reside,  and  ne  liable  to 
pay  taxi'S  in  such  district,  shall  be  a  legal  voter  in.  the  same. 

[who  are  voters  in  district  school  meetinos. 

No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  any  town,  city,  village, 
or  school  district  meeting,  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  this  State, 
and  u  resident  of  the  town,  city,  viJluge,  or  school  district 
where  said  person  may  claim  a  right  to  vote. 

The  word  "  citizen/'  as  used  in  this  aft,  shall  be  constpied 
to  mean  a  }  erson  born  within  this)  or  some  one  of  the  United 
States,  or  naturalized  agreeably  to  the  acts  of  Congress,  or  a 
person  who  has  become  a  freeman  of  this  State  by  virtue  of 
the  luus  in  force  before  June  26,  1828.] 

Sec.  30.  The  several  school  districts  in  this  State  shall 
have  power  at  their  annual  meetings  to  designate  the  number 
of  weeks  during  which  the  winter  and  summer  schools  shall 
be  sustaiued  in  such  districts,  and  appoint  the  time  for  the 
comoiencement  of  such  schools.  And  in  case  the  Prudential 
Ocmmittee  of  such  districts  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  for  more 
than  two  weeks  after  the  time  thus  appointed,  to  provide  such 
schools  in  compliance  ^^  ith  such  direction,  such  districts  may, 
at  any  legal  meeting  warned  for  that  purpose,  declare  the 
office  of  Prudential  Committee  in  such  district  vacant; 
and  thereupon  such  offices  shall  become  legally  vacant,  r.nd 
Buoh  districts  may  then  proceed  to  fill  such  vacancy,  by  the 
election  of  a  Prudential  Committee,  who  shall  thereafter  be 
CiOthed  with  all  the  powers,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties  and 
liabilities  they  would  have  been  liable  to,  if  elected  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  such  districts. 

Bec.  31.  The  several  school  districts  shall  be  authorized 
to  take  and  hold  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  convened  to 
theQi  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  schools  in  such  districts, 
and  may  take  care  of^  dispose  of,  and  appropriate  the  same 
for  such  purpose ;  and  may  commence  and  prosecute  any  ao 
tioQ  against  any  person  for  the  nonperformance  of  any  con- 
tract made  with  them,  or  for  any  damage  done  to  their  pro- 
perty, and  may  be  sued  for  the  non -performance  of  any  contract 
made  by  them. 

Sec  o2.    The  officers  of  eacfi  school  district  shall  be  allVt.618. 
Moderator  to  preside  in  the  meetings,  a  Clerk,  a  Collector  o^23Vt4ie 
taxes,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Prudential  Committee,  consisting  ^^  82yt.769' 
one  or  three  voters  in  such  district;  all  of  which  officers  shall 
be  elected  at  the  annual  school  meeting,  which  shall  be  held 
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on  the  last  Tuesday  of  March  of  each  year,  and  their  term  of 
office  shall  commence  at  the  time  of  their  election  and  continue 
until  others  are  chosen ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  TretB- 
urer  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  said  district  of  the  amount 
of  money  received  by  him,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  disbursed. 

Sec.  33.  Any  school  district  may  elect  the  First  Constable 
in  any  town  to  be  the  Collector  cf  Taxes  in  such  district,  if 
such  Constable  shall  choose  to  accept  such  office,  notwith- 
standing  such  Constable  may  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  such 
district;  and  so  elected  and  accepting,  such  Constable  shall 
have  all  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  which,  by 
law,  are  vested  in  or  imposed  upon  school  district  collectors. 

Sec.  34.  In  case  of  the  death,  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Moderator  of  a  school  district,  at  any  meeting  legally  warned, 
a  moderator  pro  tempore  may  bo  chosen  to  preside  in  said 
meeting. 
11  Vt.618.  Sec  35.  When  from  any  cause,  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in 
36  Vt.503.  the  offices  of  Clerk,  Collector  of  taxes,  Treasurer,  or  Pruden- 
tial Committee  of  any  school  district  in  any  town  in  this  State, 
the  Selectmen  shall  supply  such  vacancy  until  a  new  election 
shall  be  made ;  and  the  officers  so  appointed  shall  have  all  the 
powers  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties,  requirements  and  lia- 
bilities as  fliey  would  be  if  chosen  by  such  school  district 

Sec  36.  In  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Clerk  of  any 
school  district,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee of  such  district,  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  on  Clerks 
of  school  districts,  in  this  chapter. 

Sec.  37.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  of  each  school 
district  in  this  State,  to  keep  a  fair  record  of  all  the  votes  and 
proceedings  of  school  meetings  in  their  respective  districts, 
and  certify  the  same  when  required. 

Sec.  38.  The  school  year  for  the  purpose  contemplated  in 
this  chapter,  shall  be  taken  as  commencing  on  the  iBrst  day  of 
April  in  each  year  and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  March  fol- 
lowing. 

20Vt487      ^^^'  ^^'     ^^  ^^^^  ^®  ^^  ^^^^'  of  the  Prudential  Committee 

24  Vt  528.  ^^  ^®®P  ®^^^  school  house  in  their  district  in  good  order,  at 

3Qyt'l55*the  expense  of  the  district;    and  in  case  there  shall  be  no 

33  Vt.  77.  school  house,  to  provide  a  suitable  place  for  each  school  at  the 

expense  of  the  district ;  to  see  that  fuel  and  furniture,  and  all 

appendages  and  things  necessary  for  the  advantage  of  the 

school,  be  provided ;    to  appoint  and  agree  with  a  teacher  to 

instruct  the  school,  and  to  remove  him  when  necessary ;    and 

adopt  all  requisite  measures  for  the  inspection,  examination    ' 

and  regulation  of  the  school,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the 

scholars  in  learning. 
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Bio.  40.  If  aDy  school  district  shall,  for  the  period  of  six 
oooDihs  next  after  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  annual  school 
tneetiDg,  omit  or  neglect  to  cause  a  common  school  of  some 
nrade  to  be  taught  in  such  district,  for  at  least  two  months, 
by  means  of  such  omission  or  neglect,  all  the  offices  of  said 
iistrict  shall  be  vacated ;  and  on  the  application  of  any  two 
legal  voters  in  said  district,  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  in  which 
lach  distiict  is  located  shall  proceed  to  fill  such  vacancies  as  is 
provided  for  by  law  in  the  case  of  vacancies  in  such  offices 
otherwise  occurring;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  to  sustain  a  sufficient  school  in  such  district  at 
least  four  months  in  each  school  year,  at  the  expense  of  such 
diBtrict,  and  such  Committee  shall  have  all  the  powers  given  by 
law  to  Prudential  Committees  duly  elected  in  legal  school 
meeting ;  and  such  Committee  is  hereby  further  empowered, 
without  previous  vote  of  such  district,  to  assess  a  tax  upon  the 
grand  list  of  such  district  for  the  amount  necessary  to  sustain 
Buoh  school  for  the  four  months  specified,  and  make  out  a  rate 
bill  therefor,  and  proceed  in  all  respects  in  the  collection  and 
disbursement  thereof,  as  though  directed  so  to  do  by  a  previ- 
ous vote  of  a  legal  scliool  meeting  in  such  district. 

J  Section  forty  of  chapter  twenty -two  of  the  General  Statutes 
fereby  amended  by  adding  thereto,  as  follows :  And  it  is 
further  provided  that  if  any  district,  either  by  vote  or  other- 
wise, shall  fail  to  commence  and  maintain  a  term  of  school, 
within  four  weeks  from  the  tenth  day  of  November  in  each 
year,  and  within  four  weeks  from  the  first  day  of  May  in  each 
year,  or  shall  fail  to  provide  and  keep  in  proper  repair  a  suita- 
ble place  for  both  winter  and  summer  school,  the  Selectmen  of 
the  town  on  the  application  of  any  two  legal  voters  in  the  dis- 
trict and  upon  heanng  of  the  parties,  may  declare  all  offices  in 
the  district  vacant,  and  thereupon  shall  proceed  to  provide  a 
suitable  place  for  a  winter  and  a  summer  school,  and  may  em- 
ploy some  suitable  person  to  teach  school  in  said  district,  for 
a  period  not  less  than  three  months ;  and  to  defray  the  expen- 
ses, they  may  lay  a  tax  on  the  district  in  the  manner  now  pro- 
vided by  law,  by  Prudential  Committees,  and  may  appoint  a 
Collector  of  taxes  and  Clerk  who  shall  have  the  same  powers 
and  perform  the  same  duties  as  are  now  provided  for  school 
district  Collectors  and  Clerks.] 

Sec.  41.     The  meetings  of  a  school  district  shall  be  appoint- 14  Vt.800. 
ed  and  notified  by  the  Clerk,  on  application  to  him  in  wnting,  J^v^qqS' 

S  three  or  more  legal  voters  of  the  district ;  and,  in  case  of  20  vt  «7 
9  absence  or  neglect  of  the  Clerk,  one  or  more  of  the  Pru- 22  Vtisoo! 
dential  Committee  shall  appoint  and  notify  such  meetings  on 
9ach  application ;  and  the  meeting  shall  be  notified  by  posting 
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up  notices  in  one  or  more  of  the  most  public  places  in  the  dis- 
trict, specifying  the  time,  place,  and  object  oi  the  meeting,  at 
least  seven  ana  not  more  than  twelve  days  before  the  tune 
therein  specified  for  the  meetings;  and  every  district  Clerk 
and  Prudential  Conmiittee,  who  shall  wilfully  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  imposed 
in  section  fifty-eight  of  this  chapter. 

Seo.  42.  The  annual  meeting  of  a  school  district  may  be 
appointed  and  notified  by  the  Clerk  of  said  district  without 
any  application  to  him  therefor  by  any  of  the  voters  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  such  annual  meeting,  shall  be  notified  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law  for  the  notification  of  special  school  district 
meetings.  And  in  case  of  the  absence  or  neglect  of  the  Cleric, 
one  or  more  of  the  Prudential  Committee  may  appoint  and 
notify  such  annual  meeting  as  aforesaid,  without  any  applies 
tion  to  him  therefor  by  any  of  the  voters  of  the  district 
28Vt.416.     SsG.  43.     The  several  school  districts  may,  by  vote  in  a 

81  Vt.837.  legal  meeting,  appointed  and  notified  as  required  m  the  forty- 

82  Vt.769.first  section  of  this  chapter,  raise  money  by  a  tax  on  the  lists 

of  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
or  repairing  a  school  house,  or  to  purchase  or  hire  a  building 
to  be  used  as  a  school  house,  and  to  purchase  land  for  a  schod 
house  to  stand  upon,  and  for  yards,  and  for  the  necessary  erec- 
tion of  out-buildiugs  thereon,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  tiie 
same,  and  to  support  a  school  in  such  district  as  may  be  judged 
necessary  or  expedient. 

Sec  44.  Each  district  may  also  determine,  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  legal  voters  present,  in  what  place  and  in 
what  part  of  the  district  the  school  house  shall  bo  located,  and 
may  cnoose  a  committee  to  superintend  the  building,  repair- 
ing or  purchasing  of  such  school  house,  for  procuring  the  ne- 
cessary furniture  and  utensils  for  the  same;  and  if  the  voters 
in  any  district  cannot  agree  upon  the  location  of  the  school 
house,  the  Sele^  tmen  of  the  same  town,  on  application  to  them 
by  the  Prudential  Committee,  may  ^k  upon  the  place  for  the 
school  house  in  such  district. 

Sec  45.  When  a  tax  bill  shall  be  laid,  or  ordered  by  vote 
of  any  district  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  all 
real  estate  shall  be  taxed  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated. 

AUTHORIZING  SELECTMEN  TO  BUILD  SCHOOL  HOUSES  IN  CERTAIN  CASES. 

[If  any  school  district  shall  omit  or  neglect  to  provide  a  suit- 
e  school  house  for  such  district,  for  the  period  of  two  years 
next  previous  to  the  application  herein  provided,  on  applica- 
tion in  writing  of  three  legal  voters  in  such  district,  to  the 
Selectmen  of  any  town  in  which  such  district  is  located,  such 
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ilectmen  shall  appoint  a  time  and  place  when  such  applioa- 
in  shall  be  heara  by  said  Selectmen,  and  shall  cause  such 
(plicants  to  give  notice  of  such  application,  and  of  the  time 
la  place  of  hearing,  to  such  school  district,  by  service  of  such 
tice  in  the  same  manner  as  writs  of  summons,  at  least  twenty 
m  before  such  hearing. 

Duch  Selectmen  shall  carefully  investigate  the  matter  set 
rth  in  such  application,  and  if  in  their  opinion,  such  district 
guilty  of  negligence  in  the  premises,  and  the  interests  of  ed- 
ition so  require,  such  Selectmen  shall  order  such  district  to 
lild  a  school  house,  which  order  shall  be  served  on  such 
strict  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  process  in  civil  causes. 
If  any  school  district  shall  neglect  for  the  period  of  six 
onths  after  the  service  of  such  order,. to  direct,  by  vote  of  a 
pi  school  meeting  of  said  district,  a  school  house  to  be  built 
compliance  with  such  order,  and  shall  for  the  liame  period 
time  after  the  service  of  such  order,  omit  to  raise  money  for 
e  purpose  of  building  such  school  house,  the  Selectmen  of 
eh  town  making  such  order  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  em- 
>wered  to  assess  a  tax  upon  the  grand  list  of  such  school  dis- 
ict  for  an  amount  necessary  to  build  such  school  house,  and 
ake  a  rate  bill  therefor,  and  proceed  in  the  collection  thereof 
the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by  law  for  the  collection  of 
*wn  taxes ;  and  snid  tax  shall  be  collected  by  the  First  Con- 
able  of  such  town,  and  paid  over  to  such  selectmen,  and  by 
em  appropriated  in  building  such  school  house. 
All  proceedings  under  this  act  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Town 
lerk^s  office  of  any  town  in  which  such  district  is  located,  and 
ipies  of  such  record  certified  by  the  Clerk  of  such  town  shall  be 


gel  evidence  thereof] 


Ito.  46.  At  any  meeting  of  any  school  district,  legally 
amed,  the  le^  voters  in  such  district  may  instruct  the  Fru- 
mtial  Committee  to  omit,  in  making  up  the  tax  bill  for  the 
ipport  of  schools,  the  names  of  such  persons  as  are  not  able 
>  pay  their  proportion  of  such  tax;  two-thirds  of  the  voters 
resent  assenting  thereto. 

Sic.  47.  The  Prudential  Committee  shall,  as  soon  after  the  81  Vt.337. 
>te  of  the  district  for  that  purpose,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  82  Vt.769. 
ise  ma^  require,  assess  a  tax  for  the  amount  voted  to  be  raised 
B  the  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  district  and  on  landf  in 
lob  district  belonging  to  persons  living  out  of  it,  and  make 
lit  a  rate  bill  of  the  same ;  and  any  justice  of  the  same  county 
iflll,  on  application  for  that  puro«  se,  make  out  a  warrant  in 
n€i  form  of  law,  directed  to  the  Collector  of  such  district,  au- 
lorizing  and  requiring  him  to  levy  and  collect  such  tax,  with- 
t  the  time  limited  therein,  and  pay  tbe  same  to  the  treasurer 
fsuch  district. 
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Sbo.  48.  All  school  district  tax  bills  shall  be  made  pa^ 
ble  to  the  treasurer ;  and  the  selectmen,  upon  making  a  divi- 
sioQ  of  the  public  school  money,  shall  make  the  orders  of  the 
same  payable  to  the  treasurers  in  the  several  school  districts, 
and  the  Prudential  Committees  shall  draw  orders  for  all  sums 
due  from  said  districts  upon  the  respective  treasurers  thereof 

Sec.  49.  When  such  tax  bill  and  warrant  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  Collector,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  proceed  in 
levying  and  collecting  such  tax  in  the  same  manner,  and  he 
shall  have  the  same  power,  as  provided  by  law  for  coUectorB 
in  collecting  town  taxes ;  and  shall,  within  the  time  limited, 
collect  and  pay  the  same  to  the  Treasurer,  to  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  authorized  by  the  vote  of  the  district. 

Ssc.  50.  All  monies  raised  by  the  school  districts  for  the 
support  of  [schools  shall  be  raised  upon  the  grand  hst  of  said 
districts ;  and  all  expenses  incurred  by  school  districts  for 
the  support  of  schools  shall  be  defrayed  by  a  tax  upon  the 
grand  list  of  said  districts.] 

Sec.  61.  The  prudential  committee  of  any  school  district 
shall  have  the  same  authority  to  enforce  the  collection  and 
payment  of  the  money  voted  and  assessed  by  such  district 
as  the  treasurer  of  the  town,  by  law  has,  for  enforcing  the 
payment  and  collection  of  town  taxes. 

Sec.  52.  The  legal  voters  in  any  district,  at  a  legal  meet- 
ing warned  for  that  purpose,  may  remit  or  make  abatement 
on  any  tax  bill  made  out  for  the  collection  of  taxes  assessed 
by  such  district,  to  an  amount  not  exc^'eding  five  per  cent, 
of  the  same,  two-thirds  of  the  voters,  present  at  each  meet- 
ing, agreeing  thereto. 

Sec.  53.  When  any  school  district  shall  have  been  form- 
ed from  territory  or  inhabitants  belonging  to  two  or  more 
towns,  the  inhabitants  of  such  district,  belonging  to  either 
town,  may,  if  there  shall  be  sufficient  cause  for  it,  procure 
their  union  with  the  other  towns  to  be  dissolved  ;  and  for 
that  purpose,  three  or  more  of  the  legal  voters  may  make 
application  to  a  judge  of  the  county  court  of  the  same  coun- 
ty, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  appoint  three  justices  of  the 
same  county,  not  inhabitants  of  either  town  in  interest,  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Sec  54.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  such  justices,  it  shall  be  ex- 
pedient to  dissolve  such  district,  they  shall  order  tlie  same 
lobe  dissolved,  and  shall  make  a  certificate  thereof  and  leave 
the  same  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  of  each  town  inter- 
ested, to  be  recorded  ;  and  shall  thereupon  order  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  property  belonging  to  such  district,  to  the  inhab- 
itants thereof  residing  in  the  several  towns,  and  may  order 
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the  payment  of  each  damages  by,  or  to,  the  inhabitants  of 
either  town,  as  shall  be  just  and  equitable. 

Sko  55.  The  inhabitants  of  each  town,  after  the  separa- 
tioD,  shall  be  deemed  a  legal  school  district,  and  may  be- 
come organized  in  the  manner  provided  for  the  organization 
of  other  districts,  and  may,  by  vote,  assume  a  corporate 
name,  unless  a  corporate  name  shall  otherwise  have  been 

S'ven  to  it,  and  may  receive,  recover  and  take  care  of  such 
images  or  property,  as  may  be  awarded  to  it  by  the  jus- 
tices. 

Skc.  56.  Any  school  district,  heretofore  organized  accord- 
ing to  previous  laws,  shall  remain  a  legal  school  district, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  ch&pter  ;  and  the  officers 
which  shall  have  been  appointed,  shall  have  the  same  power, 
perform  the  same  duties,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  liabili- 
ties, as  are  provided  in  this  chapter. 

Sec.  67.  If  any  district  clerk  shall  wilfully  neglect  to 
make  such  return  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  his  district, 
as  is  required  in  this  chapter,  or  shall  knowingly  and  wil- 
fully make  a  false  return,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
town,  for  the  use  of  schools  in  such  town,  a  sum  equul  to  the 
amount  of  moneys  which  his  district  would  have  been  enti- 
tled to  draw  from  the  treasury  of  the  town,  during  the  year 
in  which  the  offence  shall  be  committed,  to  be  recovered  in 
an  action  in  the  name  of  the  town,  with  costs. 

Sec  58.  If  any  district  clerk  or  prudential  committee, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  warn  a  meeting  of  any  school  dis- 
trict, for  the  purpose  of  choosing  the  necessary  officers,  or 
for  other  purposes,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  warn  such  meet- 
ing, for  the  space  of  ten  days  after  application  shall  have 
been  uiade  to  them  in  writing,  by  three  or  more  legal  voters 
belonging  to  such  district,  the  person  so  offending  shall  for- 
feit and  pay,  for  the  use  of  the  school  in  such  district,  twenty 
dollars  for  each  delay  of  ten  days,  to  be  recovered  in  an  ac- 
tion in  the  name  of  such  district,  with  costs. 

Sec.  59.  If  any  prudential  committee,  in  any  school  dis- 
trict in  this  State,  shall  pay  out  of  the  moneys  of  said  district 
to  any  teacher  employed  therein,  who  has  not  obtained  a  cer- 
tificate of  qualification  from  the  town  superintendent  in  the 
manner  required  by  law,  or  in  case  there  shall  be  no  town 
superintendent  in  such  town,  from  the  superintendent  of 
some  other  town  in  the  same  county,  such  committee  shall 
bo  liable  to  such  district  for  all  such  moneys  so  by  him  or 
them  paid,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  on  the  case,  prose- 
cuted in  the  name  of  such  district,  and  it  is  herehy  made  the 
duty  of  the  town  agent,  of  the  town  wherein  such  district  is 
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situated,  to  prosecute  all  such  actions  to  effect  at  the  ex- 
pense of  and  in  the  name  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  district. 
20Vt.495.    Sec.  60.     Any  contract  for  teaching  hereafter  made,  be- 
26  Vt.llS.tween  the  prudential  committee  of  any  school  district,  and 
27Vt.281.any  common  school  teacher,  shall  be  null  and  void,   if  the 

28  Vt.575.said  teacher  shall  have  failed  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  quali- 

29  Vt.483.fication  of  the  saperintendent  of  the  town  in  which  sucn  dis- 
80  Vt.586.trict  shall  be  situated,  as  provided  for  in  the  eleventh  section 

of  this  chapter,  before  the  commencement  of  the  school  for 
which  such  contract  shall  have  been  made. 

HIGH,  OR  CENTRAL,  OR  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  61.  When  the  children  of  any  school  district  shall 
have  become  so  numerous  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  prudential 
committee,  to  require  more  than  one  teacher,  the  clerk  of 
such  district  shall,  on  application  of  such  committee,  call  a 
meeting  of  such  district,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
views  of  the  district  thereon. 

Sec  62.  If  at  such  meeting,  a  majority  of  the  legal 
voters  shall  vote  to  have  two  or  more  schools  in  the  district 
at  the  same  time,  such  district  may  vote  to  erect  as  many 
school  houses  in  the  district  as  shall  be  found  necessary, 
and  shall,  by  vote  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  legal 
voters  present  may  determine,  fix  on  the  location  of  such 
school  house  or  houses. 

Sec  63.  Any  such  district  so  composed  of  several  schools 
may  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  such  district,  at  any  meeting 
legally  warned  for  that  purpose,  direct  the  teacher  of  the 
higher  or  central  school  of  the  district,  to  teach  any  of  the 
sciences  or  higher  branches  of  a  thorough  education,  which 
may  not,  by  existing  laws,  have  been  authorized. 

Sec  64.  The  prudential  committee  of  such  district,  or  a 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  shall  have  power  to 
examine  as  to  the  age  and  qualifications  of  the  children,  and 
designate  the  school  they  shall  each  attend. 

Sec  65.  Children  not  residing  in  such  district  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  attend  the  higher  school  of  such  district,  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  the  prudential  committee,  who  may 
prescribe  the  terms  upon  which  they  may  be  admitted. 

UNION    DISTRICTS. 

Sec  66.  Any  two  or  more  contiguous  school  districts 
in  this  State  may  associate  together  and  form  a  union  dis* 
trict,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  union  school,  to  bo 
kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  old^r  children  of  such  associated 
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diBtriots,  if  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  such  districts  shall,  at 
legral  meetings  called  for  that  purpose,  agree  to  form  such 
union  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  legi^  voters  thereof, 
present  at  such  meeting. 

Sec.  67.  The  several  union  districts  in  this  State,  in  the 
distribution  of  the  public  school  money,  by  the  several  towns 
in  which  such  union  districts  may  be  situated,  as  to  that  part 
which  is  to  be  distributed  for  attendance  of  scholars,  shall 
be  accounted  as  a  common  school  district,  and  shall  receive 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  public  school  money,  under  the 
same  regulations  and  conditions  that  are  provided  for  com- 
mon school  districts.  Provided,  however,  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  constructed  as  affecting,  in  any  way,  the 
provisions  of  "  an  act  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Montpe- 
licr  Union  District,"  approved  November  21,  1859. 

Sec.  68.  Every  union  district  thus  formed  shall  be  a  body 
corporate,  with  the  corporate  powers  of  other  school  dis- 
tricts, in  relation  to  prosecuting  and  defending  suits  at  law, 
and  holding  real  and  personal  property ;  and  shall  be  called 
by  such  name  as  said  district  at  its  first  meeting  shall  deter-  . 
mine. 

Sec  69.  The  first  meeting  of  such  union  district  shall  be 
called  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  time  and  place,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  associate  districts  respectively,  by  a 
vote  of  the  same,  at  the  time  of  forming  such  union. 

Sec  70.  Such  union  district,  at  the  first  meeting  thereof, 
shall  choose  by  ballot  a  clerk,  who  shall  perform  the  same  ^ 

duties  as  are  prescribed  in  relation  to  the  clerks  of  other 
school  districts,  and  shall  hold  his  office  until  another  shall 
be  chosen  in  his  stead. 

See  71.  The  several  union  school  districts  shall  hold 
their  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  on  the  first 
Wednesday  after  the  last  Tuesday  of  March  in  each  year ; 
and  the  term  of  office  of  the  officers  then  elected  shall  con- 
tinue for  one  year,  and  until  others  are  elected. 

Sec  72.  Such  union  district  may,  at  any  legal  meeting 
called  for  that  purpose,  raise  money  for  erecting,  purchasing, 
renting  or  repairing  any  building  to  be  used  as  a  school 
house  for  the  union  school  aforesaid,  and  purchasing  or  rent- 
ing land  for  the  use  and  accommodation  thereof ;  also,  for 
purchasing  fuel,  furniture,  and  other  necessary  articles  for 
the  use  of  said  school,  and  in  assess  ing  and  collecting  a  tax 
or  taxes  for  the  above  purposes,  the  like  proceedings  shall 
be  had  as  are  prescribed  by  law  for  other  school  districts : 
said  district  may  also  determine  where  said  school  house 
shall  stand,  and  in  case  the  location  thereof  should  not  be  so 
determined  by  said  district,  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  the 
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selectmen  of  the  town  in  which  snch  districts  so  uniting  are 
situated,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of 
other  districts,  and  said  districts  may  choose  a  committee  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  aforesaid. 

Sec.  73.  The  chairman  of  the  prudential  committees,  of 
the  various  districts  composing  tho  Union  district,  shall  to- 
gether constitute  the  prudential  committee  of  the  union  dis- 
trict, and  the  member  of  the  prudential  committee  of  any 
school  district  first  elected,  shall  be  considered  the  chairman 
thereof :  Provided,  that  whenever  such  union  district  shall 
be  formed  of  an  even  number  of  districts,  there  shall  be  add- 
ed to  said  committee  one  person,  resident  in  such  union  dis- 
trict, who  shall  be  chosen  annually  at  any  legal  meeting  of 
said  union  district,  duly  warned  for  that  purpose,  and  who 
shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year  thereafter,  and  until  another 
shall  be  chosen. 

Sec  T4.  The  prudential  committee  of  the  union  district 
shall  also  determine  the  ages  and  qualifications  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  associated  districts,  who  may  attend  the  union 
school ;  and  every  union  school  district  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  their  proportion  of  the  public  school  money  as  pro- 
vided in  section  sixty- seven  of  this  chapter,  and  under  the 
regulations  and  conditions  therein  prescribed  ;  provided, 
however,  that  the  schools  in  each  of  the  associated  districts 
shall  continue  to  be  maintained  in  the  same  manner  as  if  there 
had  been  no  provision  for  the  establishment  of  union  dis- 
tricts. 

Sec  75.  Each  union  district,  at  its  annual  meeting,  shall 
choose  a  moderator  and  collector  or  collectors  of  taxes,  and 
treasurer,  who  shall  perform  the  same  duties  as  prescribed 
in  relation  to  moderator,  collector  and  treasurer  of  other 
school  districts,  and  shall  hold  office  until  others  shall  be 
chosen  in  their  stead,  and  such  union  district  may,  at  any 
legal  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  raise  money  for  pay- 
ing teachers'  wages,  and  in  assessing  and  collecting  a  tax 
or  taxes  for  that  purpose,  the  like  proceedings  shall  be  had 
as  are  prescribed  by  law  for  other  school  districts. 

Sec  76.  In  case  any  district,  being  a  member  of  a  union 
school  district,  becomes  dissatisfied  therewith,  it  may  with- 
draw therefrom  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
voters  present,  at  meetings  duly  warned  for  that  purpose 
of  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  said  districts  respectively,  to- 
wit :  the  dissatisfied  district  and  the  union  district :  Pro- 
vided, that  the  inhabitants  of  said  dissatisfied  district  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  meeting  of  the  union  district 
on  the  question  of  permitting  them  to  withdraw  therefrom. 

Sec  77.    If  any  contiguous  school  district  wishes  to  join 
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a  nnion  school  district,  it  may  do  so  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  legal  voters,  inhabitants  of  said  contiguous  district, 
at  a  meeting  duly  warned  for  the  purpose,  and  shall  there- 
upon become  a  member  of,  and  entitled  to  share  equally  with 
the  original  members  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  belong- 
ing to  said  union  district :  provided,  such  union  district 
shall,  by  a  majority  of  two- thirds  of  the  voters  present,  at  a 
meeting  duly  warned  for  that  purpose,  vote  to  receive  such 
contiguous  district. 

TOWN    SCHOOL    FUND. 

Sec.  78.  The  selectmen  of  the  several  towns  shall  have 
the  charge,  care  and  management  of  all  real  and  personal 
estate,  in  any  town,  appropriated  as  a  fund  for  the  use  of 
schools  in  such  town,  uuIohs  otherwise  provided  for  by  law, 
or  unless  the  person,  granting  such  estate,  shall  direct  the 
same  to  be  kept  and  managed  in  some  other  way,  or  by  some 
other  persons  :  and  the  selectmen  shall  lease  all  lands, 
which  may  be  appA)priated  for  such  purposes,  and  loan  all 
moneys,  on  annual  interest  and  with  sufficient  security,  and 
shall  annually  render  an  account  of  the  same  to  the  town  ; 
and  may  in  the  name  of  the  town,  commence,  prosecute  and 
defend  all  actions  necessary  for  the  recovery  or  protection 
of  the  estate,  so  entrusted  to  their  care. 

Sec,  T9.  All  leases,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securi- 
ties, belonging  to  such  fund,  shall  bo  deposited  in  the  office 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  town  :  and  the  rents,  interest  and  in- 
come of  such  fund,  and  all  moneys  received  on  account  of  the 
same,  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  such  town  ;  and  a 
separate  account  of  the  same  shall  be  kept  on  the  books  of 
the  treasurer. 

Sec  80.  The  selectmen  of  each  town  shall,  annually,  pre- 
vious to  the  first  day  of  January,  assess  a  tax  of  nine  cents 
on  the  dollar,  of  the  list  of  such  town,  to  be  collected  and 

Said  to  the  treasurer  of  the  town  previous  to  the  first  day  of 
[arch  succeeding,  in  the  same  manner  that  other  town  taxes 
are  collected,  except  as  provided  in  the  two  following  sec- 
tions. 

Sec.  81.  If,  in  any  town,  the  income  appropriated  in  such 
town  for  the  use  of  schools,  after  deducting  one-half  the  in- 
come arising  from  the  United  States  deposit  money,  shall 
amount  to  as  large  a  sum  as  would  be  raised  by  such  tax, 
the  selectmen  shall  not  be  required  to  assess  the  same  ;  or 
if  such  income  shall  be  less,  the  selectmen  shall  assess  a  tax 
only  sufficient,  with  such  income,  to  amount  to  the  sum 
which  would  be  raised  by  a  tax  of  nine  cents  on  the  dollar. 
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Sso.  82.  The  several  towns  may,  at  the  annual  March 
meeting,  or  at  any  other  meeting  warned  for  that  purpose, 
raise  such  sum  for  the  use  of  schools  as  they  may  think  pro- 
per, by  a  tax  on  the  list  of  such  towns  :  and  if  the  sums  so 
raised,  together  with  the  income  appropriated  to  that  use, 
after  the  deductions  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section, 
shall  in  any  one  year  amount  to  as  large  a  sum  as  would  be 
raised  by  the  tax  required  by  this  chapter  to  be  assessed  by 
the  selectmen,  such  tax  may  be  omitted. 

Sec.  83.  The  one-third  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax 
assessed  by  the  selectmen,  with  the  income  of  any  town  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  schools,  and  all  sums  raised  by 
vote  of  the  town  for  such  use,  shall  annually,  on  the  Friday 
next  preceding  the  last  Tuesday  of  March,  be  divided  by 
the  selectmen  of  such  town  between  the  several  common 
school  districts  in  such  town  equally,  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  scholars  such  districts  may  contain  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder shall  be  divided  between  such  districts,  including 
also  any  union  district,  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  at- 
tendance of  the  scholars  of  such  districif,  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  twenty  years,  upon  the  common  schools  in  such 
districts  during  the  preceding  school  year,  such  aggregate 
attendance  to  be  ascertained  from  the  record  thei-eof,  to  be 
kept  in  the  registers  of  such  schools,  by  adding  together 
the  number  of  days  of  actual  attendance  of  each  legal 
scholar,  as  shown  by  the  register,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid 
over  under  the  direction  of  the  selectmen,  to  the  several 
treasurers  of  such  districts ;  provided,  that  no  union  dis- 
trict, nor  district  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  shall 
receive  any  share  of  such  moneys,  unless  there  shall,  during 
the  year  next  preceding  such  distribution,  have  been  kept 
in  such  district  a  school  for  the  term  of  two  months  with 
other  moneys  than  those  which  may  be  drawji  from  the  town 
treasury  ;  nor  unless  the  moneys  so  drawn  from  the  treas- 
ury shall  have  been  faithfully  expended  by  such  district,  in' 
paying  teachers  wages  and  board,  and  for  fuel  for  such 
schools,  and  for  no  other  purpose  ;  provided,  also,  that  noth- 
ing herein  shall  effect  the  powers  of  the  Montpelier  union  dis- 
trict, under  the  a:.t  entitled  "An  act  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
such  district,"  approved  November  21,  1859. 

Sec.  84.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  selectmen,  in  making 
their  distributions  of  public  moneys,  as  required  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  of  this  chapter,  to  regard  the  returns  of  dis- 
trict clerks,  as  provided  for  in  this  chapter,  as  returns  for 
the  year  preceding  such  distribution. 

Sec  85.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  of  each 
town,  in  the  month  of  April  annually,  after  they  shall  have 
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made  division  of  the  public  money  to  the  several  districts  as 
required  by  law,  to  leave  with  the  town  clerk  of  the  town,  a 
written  statement  of  the  amount  of  money  by  them  divided 
to  each  district  during  the  current  school  year. 

Sec.  86.  When  any  district  shall  be  formed  of  territory, 
or  of  inhabitants,  belonging  to  two  or  more  towns,  such  dis- 
trict shall  receive  from  the  treasury  of  each  town  a  propor- 
tion of  the  moneys  so  distributed,  as  follows  : 

First.  Of  that  part  which,  by  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, is  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  districts,  such  sum 
as  is  in  the  proportion  to  the  sum  severally  received  by  the 
other  districts  in  such  town,  which  the  number  of  children 
in  such  district,  residing  in  such  town,  bears  to  the  whole 
number  of  children  in  such  district : 

Second.  Of  that  part  of  the  public  money  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  divided  among  the  districts  in  proportion  to 
the  aggregate  attendance  of  the  scholars  of  such  districts  be- 
tween the  age  of  four  and  twenty  years,  such  districts  shall 
receive  such  sums  as  will  be  in  the  proportion  to  the  whole 
sum  to  be  divided  in  such  towns  which  the  aggregate  at- 
tendance of  children  in  such  district,  residing  in  such  town, 
bears  to  the  aggregate  attendance  of  the  whole  number  of 
children  in  such  town  ;  and  the  clerk  of  such  district  shall 
make  returns  to  the  town  clerk  in  each  town,  specifying  the 
number  of  children  iu  the  district  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  twenty  years,  and  the  number  residing  in  each  of  the 
towns  composing  such  district,  and  the  aggregate  attend- 
ance of  children  in  such  district  residing  in  eadh  town,  also 
the  aggregate  attendance  of  the  whole  number  of  children 
between  ^e  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years  in  such  district. 

Sec  87.  If  the  Selectmen  of  any  town  shall  neglect  or  18  Vt.565. 
refuse  to  assess,  collect  or  appropriate  the  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  as  provided  in  this  chapter,  such  town  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  to  the  county,  in  which  such  town  may  be 
situated,  as  a  penalty,  a  sum  equal  to  double  the  amount 
which  the  selectmen  shall  be  required  to  raise  by  tax,  with 
costs,  to  be  recovered,  by  information  or  indictment,  in  the 
county  court  of  such  county. 

Sec.  88.  One-fourth  part  of  such  penalty  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  county,  and  the  other  three-fourths  thereof  shall 
be  paid  to  the  selectmen  for  the  use  of  schools  in  such  town; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  county  im- 
mediately after  the  receipt  of  such  money,  to  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  and  the  selectmen  shall 
forthwith  receive,  apportion  and  appropriate  the  same  to  the 
support  of  schools  in  such  town,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
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should  have  been,  if  raised  by  tax,  assessed  by  the  select- 
men. 

Sec.  89.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  grand  jurors  empan- 
nelled  before  the  several  county  courts,  annually  to  inquire 
and  ascertain,  whether  the  several  towns  in  their  respective 
counties  shall  have  duly  assessed,  collected  and  expended 
the  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  as  required  in  this  chapter; 
and  in  case  of  any  neglect,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  grand 
.   jurors  to  present  their  indictment  thereof  to  tie  Court. 

Sec.  90.  If  any  person  intrusted,  according  to  the  provis- 
ions of  this  chapter,  with  the  care,  charge  or  management 
of  any  money,  land  or  other  property,  belonging  to  any  town 
or  school  district  for  the  use  of  schools,  shall  embezzle,  mis- 
apply or  conceal  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  bo  removed  from  his  trust,  and  shall  forfeit  to  such 
town  or  district,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  sum  double  the 
amount  so  embezzled,  misapplied  or  concealed,  to  be  recov- 
ered in  an  action  on  the  case  in  the  name  of  such  town  or 
district,  with  costs. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPOSIT  MONEY. 

Sec.  91.  The  Treasurer  of  this  State  shall  be  authorized 
to  receive  any  moneys  belonging  to  the  United  States,  here- 
after to  be  deposited  with  this  State,  and  to  give  a  certificate 
of  deposit  for  the  same,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  law. 

Sec.  92.  A.11  such  moneys  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
which  have  been  heretofore,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be 
received  by  the  Treasurer  of  this  State  by  deposit  from  the 
United  States,  shall  be  apportioned  to  and  continue  to  be 
distributed  and  deposited  with  the  several  towns  in  the 
State,  organized  and  unorganized,  and  to  the  gores  of  land  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each,  according 
to  the  census  of  the  United  States,  of  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  :  Provided,  however,  that  the  treas- 
urer of  the  State  shall  hold  in  trust  so  much  of  such  money  as 
shall  appertain  to  such  unorganized  towns  and  gores,  to  be 
put  to  interest  for  the  use  of  such  unorganized  towns  and 
gores,  as  he  shall  deem  most  expedient ;  and  he  shall  pay  so 
much  of  the  interest  thereof  annually,  as  may  be  apportioned 
to  the  population  thereof,  to  such  unorganized  towns  and 
gores  as  may  be  entitled  to  the  same,  for  having  maintained 
a  school  or  schools  therein  the  previous  year;  tlie  inhabitants 
of  said  unorganized  towns  and  gores  being  hereby  authorized 
to  form  themselves  into  districts  for  the  support  of  schools, 
and  the  payment  of  such  interest  shall  be  made  to  the  treas- 
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nrem  of  such  districte ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  school 
district  in  any  unorganized  town  or  gore,  the  same  rate  shall 
be  observed  in  apportioning  the  money  among  the  districts, 
as  is  provided  for  in  organized  towns. 

Skc.  93.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  State 
to  see  that  a  just  and  true  apportionment  among  the  organ- 
ized and  unorganized  towns  and  gores  shall  be,  or  shall  have 
been  made  of  the  public  moneys  so  deposited  as  soon  as 
may  be,  according  to  the  United  States  census  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty  ;  and  whenever  there  shall  be  from  time 
to  time  a  new  census  of  the  population  of  this  State  under 
the  laws  of  congress  or  of  this  State,  a  new  apportionment 
of  such  moneys  shall  be  made  by  such  treasurer  among  such 
towns  and  gores  as  need  be. 

Sec  94.  Whpnever  it  shall  be  found,  that,  upon  any  ap- 
portionment which  shall  have  been  made,  upon  the  United 
States  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  or  upon  any 
new  and  subsequent  apportionment,  any  town  shall  have 
more  of  such  monies  than  its  just  proportion,  the  treasurer 
shall  have  a  right  to  demand  and  recover  from  such  town 
the  amount  of  such  excess  ;  and  if  it.  shall  be  found  that  any 
town  shall  have  less  than  its  just  proportion,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  treasurer  to  make  up  the  deficiency  and  pay 
over  the  same  to  such  town. 

Sec  95.  The  several  towns  shall,  at  each  annual  meeting, 
elect  one  or  more  trustees,  not  exceeding  three,  in  the  same 
manner  other  town  officers  are  elected,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  receive,  take  care  of,  and  manage  the  money  deposited 
with  the  respective  towns,  and  they  shall,  at  each  annual 
meeting  of  their  respective  towns,  make  a  full  report  of  the 
condition  and  situation  of  the  deposit  money  received  by 
them. 

Sec  96.  If  any  town  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  appoint 
such  trustees,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
State  to  retain  the  proportion,  which  may  belong  to  such 
town,  and  put  the  same  to  use,  as  he  shall  deem  most  expe- 
dient for  obtaining  interest  for  it,  and  he  shall  annually, 
previous  to  the  first  day  of  March,  pay  to  the  treasurer  of 
such  town,  all  the  interest  or  income,  which  he  may  receive 
for  the  same. 

Sec  9t.  The  trustees  of  the  several  towns,  before  they 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  office,  shall  execute  a  bond  to 
such  towns,  with  three  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  in  such 
sum  as  the  selectmen  shall  direct  and  accept,  with  a  condi- 
tion : 

First,  Faithfully  to  perform  their  duty  in  loaning,  man- 
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aging  and  accounting  for  all  sums  of  money,  which  may  be 
placed  in  their  charge,  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Second,  To  pay  over  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  may 
be  required  by  law. 

Sec.  98.  If  any  person,  elected  trustee  according  to  the 
provisions  of  section  ninety-five  of  this  chapter,  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  give  bonds  as  provided  by  the  preceding  secticm 
of  this  chapter,  his  office  shall  be  vacant,  and  such  vacancy 
may  be  filled  by  the  town  by  a  new  choice  at  any  legal 
meeting,  as  in  other  cases  of  vacancy  m  town  offices. 

Sec.  99.  When  trustees  shall  be  appointed  by  any  town, 
as  provided  in  this  chapter,  and  shall  have  given  bonds,  as 
required  in  section  ninety-seven  of  this  chapter,  the  treasurer 
of  the  State  shall  pay  over,  to  such  trustees,  all  such  moneys 
as  such  town  shall  be  entitled  to :    and  the  trustees  shall 

0 

thereupon  execute  to  said  treasurer  their  receipt  for  the  same, 
of  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  certificate  of  deposit  which  the 
treasurer  has  been  or  shall  be  required  to  give  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  100.  Each  town,  which  has  or  shall  appoint  trustees, 
and  through  them  shall  or  shall  have  received  its  proportion 
of  the  moneys  of  the  United  States,  so  deposited  with  this 
State,  shall  be  accountable  to  the  State  for  the  return  of  the 
same,  or  any  part  thereof,  whenever  it  shall  be  required  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  State,  on  the  requisition  of  the  United 
States,  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  a  new  ap- 
portionment, in  like  manner  as  towns  are  accountable  for 
State  taxes. 

Sec  101.  The  trustees  of  the  several  towns  shall  loan  the 
money  deposited  with  such  towns,  in  such  sums  and  to  such 
persons  as  they  shall  judge  expedient,  with  sufficient  per- 
sonal security  or  on  mortgage,  as  they  may  deem  amply 
safe,  taken  and  made  payable  to  the  respective  towns,  at  an 
interest  of  six  per  cent,  payable  annually. 

Sec  102.  The  loans  shall  be  made  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing one  year  at  one  time  ;  and  the  money  may  be  collected 
at  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  it  shall  be  loaned, 
and  be  loaned  anew  to  other  persons,  or  the  loan  may  be 
extended  to  the  same  persons  for  an  additional  period,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  trustees. 

Sec  103.  The  trustees  of  the  surplus  money  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  several  towns  in  this  State,  are  authorized  to 
loan  the  same  to  their  several  towns,  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  :  Provided,  that  the  town  shall,  at 
a  meeting  legally  warned  and  ho! den  for  that  purpose,  au- 
thorize the  selectmen  to  borrow  the  same  for  the  benefit  of 
the  town. 
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Sbc.  104.  All  the  income  received  for  interest  on  the 
moneys  89  deposited  with  any  towns,  and  all  the  income, 
which  may  be  paid  over  by  the  treasurer  of  this  State,  for 
interest  to  any  towns,  when  such  towns  shall  not  appoint 
trustees  and  receive  their  shares  of  such  moneys,  shall  be 
annually  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools  in  the  re- 
spective towns. 

Sec  105.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees,  annually, 
previous  to  the  first  day  of  March,  to  pay  over  to  the  treas- 
urer of  their  respective  towns  all  the  income  received  for 
interest  on  such  moneys ;  and  the  treasurer  shall  add  all 
sums  so  recfHved,  and  such  as  may  be  received  from  the 
treasurer  of  this  State,  for  interest,  according  to  the  provis- 
ions of  this  chapter,  to  the  other  school  moneys,  and  shall 
give  credit  for  tiie  same,  in  his  account  of  that  fund  ;  and 
ihe  same  shall  be  distributed  by  the  selectmen,  as  other 
moneys,  to  the  several  school  districts,  for  the  support  of 
schools  therein. 

Sec.  106.  If  any  town  shall  have  other  school  funds,  the 
income  of  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  support  schools  in  all 
the  districts  in  such  town  for  six  months  in  each  year,  such 
town  shall  not  be  required,  as  provided  in  the  two  preceding 
sections,  to  appropriate  the  income  of  such  deposit  money 
for  the  support  of  schools  ;  but  may  appropriate  the  same 
to  any  other  use,  as  said  town  shall  direct. 

Sec.  107.  If  any  town  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform 
any*  of  the  duties  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
in  relation  to  the  management  or  disposition  of  the  money 
so  deposited  with  such  town,  or  the  interest  thereof,  such 
town  shall,  on  indictment  and  conviction  thereof,  forfeit  and 
pay,  as  a  fine  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  in  which  such 
town  shall  be  situated,  and  for  the  use  of  such  county,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  double  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  such 
moneys. 

Sec.  108.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  grand  jury,  empan- 
nelled  before  any  county  court,  to  inquire  into  the  manner 
in  which  the  several  towns  shall  have  managed  and  disposed 
of  the  moneys  so  deposited  with  them,  and  the  annual  inter- 
est thereof ;  and,  in  case  of  any  failure  of  any  town  to  com- 
ply with  the  requisitions  of  this  chapter,  relating  to  such 
deposit  money,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  present  to  the  court 
their  indictment  therefor  against,  such  town  ;  and  notice 
thereof  shall  be  given  to  such  town,  as  is  required  in  case  of 
indictment  for  not  repairing  highways. 
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STATISTICS. 

Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  is 
hereby  required  to  prescribe  blank  forms  for  a  school  regis- 
ter, conveniently  arranged  for  keeping  a  daily  record  of  the 
attendance  of  children  upon  the  school,  and  containing 
printed  interrogatories  addressed  to  teachers,  and  to  district 
clerks,  for  the  procurement  of  such  statistical  information  as 
the  board  may  seek  to  obtain  in  each  year ;  and  such  inform- 
ation as  will  enable  the  selectmen  of  any  towns  interested 
to  divide  the  public  money  in  districts  composed  of  fractional 
parts  of  two  or  more  towns,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  and  in  the  month  of  January  of  each  year,  the 
secretary  shall  procure  and  furnish  to  the  town  clerk  in  each 
town  in  this  State,  a  sufficient  number  of  such  registers  to 
supply  each  district  clerk  in  said  town  with  one  register  for 
each  school  in  his  district  for  the  *»nsuing  school  year.  And 
it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  each  town  clerk  to  receive 
such  registers  for  his  town,  and  immediately  forward  by 
mail  to  the  secretary  his  receipt  therefor  ;  and,  on  failure  to 
receive  such  registers  by  the  first  day  of  February  in  each 
year,  the  town  clerk  shall  immediately  notify  the  secretary 
thereof,  who  shall  supply  the  deficiency  forthwith.  And  it 
is  made  the  duty  of  each  district  clerk  during  the  first  week 
in  March  annually,  to  procure  of  the  town  clerk  a  register 
for  each  school  in  his  district  and  be  responsible  for  the  safe 
keeping  thereof. 

Sec  110.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  every  teacher  of 
a  common  school  or  of  a  union  school,  before  he  commencofi 
his  school,  to  procure  from  the  clerk  of  the  district  in  which 
he  shall  teach,  a  school  register,  and  therein  keep  a  true 
record  of  the  daily  attendance  of  each  scholar  who  may  attend 
such  school,  while  under  his  instruction,  in  accordance  with 
the  form  prescribed  in  such  register,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
school  shall  enter  in  said  register  correct  answers  to  all  statis- 
tical inquiries  therein  addressed  to  teachers,  and  return  such 
register  to  the  district  clerk  previous  to  the  receipt  of  his  wages 
as  such  teacher.  And  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  each 
district  clerk  to  comply  with  all  the  requirements  made  of  him 
in  the  register  or  registers  of  his  district  in  reference  to  the 
statistics  of  his  district,  and  make  oath  to  the  correctness  of 
his  returns  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  in  which 
he  resides,  and  file  said  register  or  registers  in  the  ofi^ce  of 
the  town  clerk,  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  March  in  each 
year ;  and  no  portion  of  the  public  money  in  any  town  shall 
be  distributed  in  any  district  whose  school  register  or  registers 
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diall  not  be  properly  filled  out  and  filed  in  the  town  clerk's 
office,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

[The.  several  teachers  of  common  schools  in  this  State  shall 
biuiAilly  keep  all  the  records  required  by  section  one  hundred 
and  ten,  chapter  twenty-two  of  tne  General  Statutes,  and  shall 
make  correct  answers  to  all  statistical  inquiries  required  by 
said  section,  and  shall  make  due  return  thereof  to  the  district 
derk  or  such  person  as  he  may  designate ;  and  no  prudential 
committee  shall  be  authorized  or  allowed  to  pay  such  teachers 
for  their  services  until  the  register  properly  filled  up  and  com- 
pleted shall  be  so  returned. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  in  each  school  district  in  the 
State  to  make  a  list  annually  of  the  number  and  names  of  the 
children  resident  in  his  district,  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
between  the  a^e  of  four  and  twenty  years,  with  the  names  of 
beads  of  families  and  number  of  children  in  each,  and  return 
the  same  to  the  town  clerk  during  the  said  month  of  January.] 

Sso.  111.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  town  clerk  of  each 
town,  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  to 
prepare  an  abstract  of  the  returns  of  the  several  district  clerks, 
and  deliver  the  same  to  the  town  superintendent  of  schools 
when  called  for — which  abstract  shall  be,  as  near  as  may  be, 
in  the  following  form : 


DIsirlcts 
No.1. 
8. 


»» 


No.  heads 
offlunl- 
Uet. 

No.  child, 
reaof 
school 
age. 

Weeks 
tanght 

males. 

Weeks 
Uaght 
by  fo- 
males. 


Wages  paid 
males. 


Wagespaid 
females. 


Cost  of 
board. 


Costol 
ftiel,  Ae. 


Share  of 
public 
money. 


The  foregoing  is  a  true  statement  of  the  statistics  of  the 
common  schools  in  the  town  of  as  obtained  by  me 

from  the  returns  of  the  district  clerks,  made  to  me  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  April,  A  D.  18 

Attest,  C.  D.,  Town  Clerk, 

Seg.  112.  Town  superintendents  of  schools  shall,  annually, 
on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  April,  make  out  and  return  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Eaucation,  the  statistics  of  the 
schools  in  each  district,  in  their  respective  towns,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  forms  prescribed  by  said  secretary,  agreeably 
to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  And  the  secretary  is  direct- 
ed on  the  receipt  of  such  return,  to  forward  a  certificate  there- 
of to  the  superintendent  making  the  return. 

Sec.  113.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  all 
the  academies  and  granunar  schools,  which  have  been  incorpo- 
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rated  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  to  oaose  thw 
priDcipals  to  return  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  in  each  year,  true  aud  cor- 
rect answers  to  such  statistical  inquiries  as  may  have  been 
addressed  to  them  by  the  secretaiy  in  the  month  of  January 
previous. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES  AND  YARDS. 
88Vt.271. 

Sec.  114.  Whenever  it  shall  be  determined  in  any  school 
district  in  what  place  in  said  school  district  the  school  house 
shall  be  located,  and  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  land  upon 
which  it  is  proposed  to  locate  such  house,  including,  also, 
sufficient  land  for  school  house  yards,  and  convenient  and 
necessary  out-buildings,  shall  refuse  to  sell  and  convey  the 
same,  by  deed,  to  such  district,  or  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
prudential  committee  of  such  district,  demand  an  unreasonable 
sum  therefor;  and  also,  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  any  school 
district,  expressed  by  vote  of  such  district,  at  a  legal  meeting 
warned  for  that  purpose,  it  shall  become  necessary  to  have 
more  land  attached  to  the  school  house  of  such  district,  for 
the  accommodation  and  convenience  of  the  same,  or  to  enlarge 
the  grounds  or  lands  belonging  to  and  adjoining  such  school 
house  lands,  such  district  may  purchase  for  the  use  of  the 
same,  such  lands  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  accommodation 
and  convenience  of  the  same ;  and  if  the  owner  or  owners  of 
such  land  shall  refuse  to  convey  the  same  by  deed,  to  said 
district,  or  in  the  opinion  of  such  district  shall  demand  an 
unreasonable  sum  therefor,  such  district,  by  their  prudential 
committee,  in  any  of  the  aforesaid  cases,  may  apply  to  the 
selectmen  of  the  town  in  which  such  district  is  located,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  locate  and  set  out  such  lands  as  may  be 
required  for  any  of  the  aforesaid  purposes,  and  when  the  same 
shall  have  been  determined  upon  by  them,  to  cause  the  same 
to  be  surveyed ;  and  they  shall  proceed  to  ascertain  what 
damages  shall  be  sustained  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the 
same ;  but  before  they  shall  determine  the  amount  of  damages 
which  any  one  may  sustain,  they  shall  cause  him  to  be  notified 
of  the  time  and  place  of  hearing,  either  personally  or  by  leav- 
ing written  notice  at  the  residence  of  such  owner  or  owners  of 
the  land ;  and  when  they  shall  have  completed  their  inquiries, 
they  shall  make  their  report,  stating  particularly  all  their  pro- 
ceedings and  decision,  with  their  survey  and  appraisal  of  dam- 
ages, if  any,  and  shall  file  the  same  in  the  town  clerk's  office 
in  the  town  where  such  lands  are  situated,  and  shall  cause  the 
same  to  be  there  recorded. 
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Sec.  115.  Before  the  sohool  district  shall  enter  on  such 
lands  it  shall  pay,  or  tender  to  such  owner  or  owners,  the 
amount  of  such  daroages  so  appraised  by  said  selectmen. 

8x0.  116.    If  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  land  shall  not  ao- 

St  the  damages  so  appraised  hj  said  selectmen,  the  pmden- 
committee  of  such  district,  on  behalf  of  such  district,  may 
agree  with  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  land,  to  refer  the 
question  of  damages  to  one  or  more  disinterested  persons, 
whose  award  shall  be  made  in  writing  and  shall  be  final. 

Sjsc  li7.  If  any  person  interested  in  the  land,  which  the 
selectmen  may  have  located  and  set  out,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
dissatisfied  with  such  location,  or  with  the  compensation 
awarded  for  his  damages,  he  may  make  his  application  in  wri- 
tiog  by  petition  to  the  county  court  in  the  same  county,  and  at 
their  next  stated  term,  if  there  should  be  sufficient  time  for 
notice,  and  if  not,  to  the  next  succeeding  term,  and  any  num- 
ber of  persons  aggrieved  may  join  in  uie  petition ;  and  the 
petition,  together  with  a  citation  for  that  purpose,  shall  be 
served  on  one  or  more  of  the  prudential  committee  of  such 
school  district,  at  least  twelve  days  before  the  session  of  the 
county  court,  and  the  court  shall  appoint  three  disinterested 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  convenience  and  the  necessity 
of  such  school  house,  and  the  manner  of  its  location,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  such  lands  and  the  amount  required,  as  well  as 
the  matter  of  damages  which  may  have  been  sustained  by  the 
persons  interested  therein. 

Sxc.  118.  The  commissioners  shall  give  six  davs'  notice  to 
one  or  more  of  the  prudential  committee  of  such  scnool  district, 
of  the  time  and  place  when  and  where  they  will  make  such  in- 
quiry, and  hear  the  parties ;  and  on  the  report  of  such  com- 
missioners, the  court  may  establish  or  set  aside  such  location, 
or  such  parts  thereof  as  shall  appear  just,  and  may  render 
judgment  for  the  petitioner  to  recover  against  such  school 
district  such  sum  for  damages  as  shall  appear  to  said  court  to 
be  just  and  reasonable,  and  the  court  may  tax  costs  for  either 
party  as  shall  appear  to  be  just. 

Sxo.  119.  When  application  shall  be  made  to  the  county 
court  OS  provided  in  the  two  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter, 
the  openmg  of  the  lot  of  land  surveyed  and  laid  out  by  the 
selectmen  shall  be  stayed  until  the  decision  of  the  county 
court  in  the  premises;  and  such  court  may  fix  the  time  for 
opening  the  same  and  the  payment  of  damages,  and  if  such 
damages  shall  not  be  paid  within  the  time  limited,  the  court 
may  award  execution  for  the  same. 

&MC.  120.  If  any  school  district  shall  require  lands  for  anv 
of  the  purposes  specified  in  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth 
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section  of  this  chapter,  and  the  lands  so  required  be  encum- 
bered by  mortgage,  such  school  district  sh^  cause  the  same 
notice  to  be  given  to  the  mortgagee,  or  the  assignee  of  the 
mortgage,  that  is  required  to  be  given  to  the  owner ;  and  fte 
damage  agreed  upon  or  otherwise  determined,  as  specified  is 
this  chapter,  shall  be  paid  to  the  mortgagee  or  his  assignee; 
but  if  the  sum  due  on  the  mortgage  be  less  than  the  damage, 
the  amount  due  thereon  shall  be  paid  to  the  holder,  and  uie 
balance  to  the  owner,  on  the  payment  of  which  damage  a  valid 
title  shall  vest  in  the  district  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

An  Act  iireciing^  the  Board  of  Education  to  tehd  a  Text  Book 

of  the  Oeogrojihy  and  History  of  Vermont. 

Sec.  121.  The  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  directed  to 
select,  at  its  session  next  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
some  book  or  books  to  be  used  in  the  district  schools  of  this 
State,  as  text  books  of  the  geography  and  history  of  Vermont, 
which  selection  shall  be  published  as  soon  as  may  be  in  all  the 
newspapers  of  th^  State,  and  also  inserted  in  each  school  reg- 
ister; and  such  selection,  when  thus  made  and  published, 
shall  be  authoritative  and  binding  upon  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, superintendents  and  teachers,  until  January  first,  A.  D. 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

[An  Act  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 

examination  of  Teachers, 

Sec.  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  arrange  two  courses  of  study,  one  of  which  shall  include  all 
the  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State,  and  the  other  shall  include  all  contained 
in  the  first  course,  and  such  higher  English  branches  as  the 
Board  shall  deem  best  adapted  for  use  in  the  advanced  classes 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  and  forward  the  same  to 
the  principal  of  each  academy  in  this  State,  and  to  cause  the 
same  to  be  published  in  all  school  registers  hereafter  issued, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  alter  and 
revise  said  courses,  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required. 

Sec  2.  At  each  teachers'  institute  now  required  by  law 
to  be  holden  annually  in  each  county  in  the  State,  there  shall 
be  holden  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  two  or  more  practical  teach- 
ers, to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  from  the  county  in  which 
the  Institute  is  holden,  an  examination  of  all  such  persons  as 
shall  present  themselves,  in  either  or  both  of  the  courses  estab- 
lishea  as  aforesaid.     Aud  said  Board  are  authorized  to  give 
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to  each  person  who  shall  present  satisfactory  evidence  of 
flood  moral  character,  and  pass  a  thorough  examination  in 
3ie  first  course,  a  certificate  which  shall  entitle  the  holder 
to  the  right  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 
in  any  part  of  the  State,  lor  the  term  of  five  years 
fix)m  the  date  of  sucli  certificate;  and  to  each  person 
who  shall  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  ^ood  moral 
character  and  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  both  of  said 
oourses,  a  certincate  which  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  the  right 
to  teach  in' the  common  schools  of  the  State,  in  any  part  of  the 
State,  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  such  certi- 
ficate. All  such  certificates  shall  be  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  persons  conducting  the 
examination  under  the  direction  ol  the  Board.  The  Board 
ahall  have  authority  to  revoke  such  certificates  at  any  time  on 
good  cause  shown,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Board  shall 
establish. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  teach  in  any  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  State,  alter  five  years  from  the 

Sassage  of  this  act,  unless  such  person  shall  have  such  a  certi- 
cate  as  provided  for  in  this  act ;  and  all  power  of  town  su- 
perintenclents  to  grant  certificates  is  revoked  after  five  years 
from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  Persons  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  to 
make  examinations  in  connection  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  under  section  two  of  this  act,  shall  receive  Irom  the 
treasury  of  the  State,  the  sum  of  three  dollars  for  each  day 
spent  in  such  examination,  to  be  paid  on  the  allowance  of  the 
Auditor  of  Accounts. 

Approved  Nov.  19, 1866.] 


[An  Act  for  establishing  Town  Libraries, 

Sec.  1.  Any  town  or  city  in  this  State  may  establish  and 
maintain  a  public  library  therein,  with  or  without  branches, 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  provide  suitable 
rooms  therefor,  and  make  such  regulations  for  its  management 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed  necessary  by  such  town 
or  city. 

Seo.  2.  Any  town  or  city  may  appropriate  money  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  for  suitable  rooms  or  buildings,  and  for 
the  necessary  expanses  for  such  library.  And  such  library 
shall  contain  such  books  as  may  be  owned  by  such  town  or 
dty,  whether  obtained  by  purchase,  donation  or  otherwise.] 
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[An  Act  to  estalluh  a  State  Normal  School 

Skc.  1.  The  Orange  County  Grammar  School  at  Randolph 
Centre  ib  hereby  constituted  and  established  a  Normal  School 
for  the  State  of  Vermont,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  the 
present  trustees  of  said  grammar  school  and  their  suecesBOfBi 
are  constituted  trustees  of  said  Normal  School. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  EdocatioD 
to  nominate  a  principal  teacher  for  the  school,  and  no  peraoD 
not  so  nominated  shall  be  employed  as  such  principal,  but  the 
principal,  T;^hen  nominated  and  employed,  shall  be  allowed  to 
select  his  assistants,  and  to  provide  K)r  the  discipline  of  the 
school. 

Sec  3.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  arrange  two  courseB 
of  study  for  the  school,  and  wholly  control  the  examinations 
for  admission  and  graduation,  and  shall  have  power  to  grant 
certificates  in  the  cases  and  with  the  effects  hereinafter 
mentioned,  and  to  revoke  the  same  for  cause  shown,  and  in  a 
manner  to  be  by  them  established.  One  course  of  study  shal' 
include  all  the  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the 
common  schools  of  Vermont ;  the  other  course  shall  include  all 
contained  in  the  first  course  anchhigher  branches ;  and  shall 
require  for  its  completion  at  least  one  foil  year  of  study ;  and 
certificates  of  graduation  shall  be  granted  to  all  who  pass  the 
required  examination  in  the  first  course  or  in  both  courses. 

Sec.  4.  The  certificates  of  graduation  from  the  lower 
course  shall  have  the  effect  of  licenses  to  teach  in  the  conunon 
schools  of  the  State  for  five  years  from  the  date  thereof,  and 
certificates  of  graduation  from  the  higher  course  shall  have 
the  effect  of  licenses  to  teach  in  such  schools  for  fifteen  years 
from  the  date  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  of  Education  at  its  first  meeting  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  and  at  each  of  its  annual  meetings 
thereafter,  shall  designate  one  of  its  members  whose  duty  it 
shall  be,  together  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  to  attend 
the  examinations  for  ^aduation  ana  determine  who  shall  re- 
ceive ceilificates ;  and  also  to  visit  the  schools  at  least  twice  a 
year  on  other  occasions ;  and  for  such  attendance  and  vi«ts 
such  member  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  is  or  shall  be 
allowed  for  attending  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  Education  shall,  in  their  annual  re- 
port, state  the  condition  of  the  school,  the  terms  of  admission 
to  it  and  of  graduation  from  it,  and  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  its  sessions ;  and  they  shall  cauke  to  be  printed  on  Uie 
cover  of  the  school  registers  a  statement  of  the  terms  of  ad- 
mission and  graduation,  and  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
sessions. 
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SEa  7.  The  Board  of  Education  may  consider  similar 
proposals  from  other  academies  in  the  State,  and  establish  not 
exceeding  one  Normal  School  in  each  congressional  district, 
and  arraoffo  for  them  com'ses  of  study,  coDQuct  examinations, 

S've  certificates,  nominate  teachers,  and  generally  exercise  over 
em  the  same  supervision  as  provided  m  this  act.  And  the 
trustees  of  such  academies  as  may  be  designated  as  State 
Normal  Schools,  shall  be  respectively  trustees  of  such  Normal 
Schools  and  have  the  same  powers  and  rights  as  the  trustees 
of  the  Normal  School  hereby  established,  provided  that  the 
State  Normal  School  hereby  established,  and  such  others  as 
the  Board  of  Education  may  establish,  shall  be  established 
and  maintamed  without  any  expense  to  the  State,  excepting 
the  payment  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  their  services. 

Sec  8.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  or  be  binding  upon 
the  Orange  County  Grammar  School  until  the  trustees  thereof 
shall,  in  writing,  notify  the  Secretary  of  State  of  their  accept- 
ance of  the  same. 

Approved  Nov.  17, 1866.] 

[An  Act  in  addition  to  section  seven^  of  chapter  twenty-two  of  the 
•    General  Statutes j  relating  to  text  hooks  prescribed  for  use  in  the 
District  Schools  of  this  State, 

Sec.  1.  The  list  of  grammars,  geographies,  arithmetics,  read- 
ers and  spellers,  which  have  been  selected  by  the  Board  of 
Education  under  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  Novem- 
ber 28,  1858,  to  be  used  in  the  school  districts  of  this  State, 
with  sach  limitations  of  text  books  in  each  of  said  branches, 
as  the  said  Board  have  seen  fit  to  prescribe  under  said  act, 
such  selection  having  been  made  prior  to  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1859,  and  having  been  pabtished  in  all  the  newspapers 
in  the  State,  in  the  month  of  January,  1859,  and  also  inserted 
in  each  school  register,  and  also  the  Geography  and  History 
of  Vermont,  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education,  under  the 
act  approved  November  29,  IS 62,  shall  be  and  remain  au- 
thoritative and  binding  upon  the  Board  of  Education,  super- 
intendents and  teachers,  until  November  1, 1868,  and  teachers 
and  superintendents  shall  recommend  for  use  in  the  district 
schools  as  new  books  shall  become  necessary  for  instruction 
in  the  branches  named,  no  other  than  the  books  included  in 
said  list  so  established. 

Sec  2.    The  Board  of  Education  are  hereby  authorized, 

and  it  is  made  their  duty,  on  or  before  July  1,  lb67,  and  on  or 

before  said  date  every  fifth  year  thereafter,  to  select  a  list  of 

such  grammars,  geographies,  arithmetics,   histories  of  this 
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State  and  of  the  United  States,  philosophies,  algebras,  readers 
and  spellers,  not  exceeding  one  book  of  a  kind  in  each  brandi, 
as  they  shall  deem  best  suited  for  instruction  and  use  in  the 
district  schools  of  this  State,  in  each  of  said  branches ;  and 
shall  cause  the  list  so  selected  to  be  published  in  all  the  news- 
papers published  in  the  State,  during  the  month  of  January 
neict  following  the  making  of  such  selection ;  and  also  to  be 
inserted  in  each  school  Register  issued  one  year  from  the 
making  of  such  selection ;  which  list,  so  selected  shall  be  and 
remain  authoritative  and  binding  upon  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, superintendents  and  teachers,  for  and  during  five  years 
from  and  after  November  1, 1868,  and  each  five  years  thereaf 
ier;  and  superintendents  and  teachers  shall  recommend  for 
use  in  the  district  schools,  as  new  books  become  shall  neces- 
sary for  instruction  in  the  branches  named,  no  other  than  the 
books  included  in  said  list  so  selected  and  published. 

S«c.  3.  The  authority  herein  granted  for  the  revision  of 
the  list  of  school  books,  is  hereby  so  limited  that  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  not  at  any  revision  after  1868,  cause  to  be 
changed,  the  same  kind  of  book  oftener  than  once  in  five  years, 
and  when  any  change  of  books  is  contemplated  by  the  said 
Board  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  they  shall  request  the 
prominent  teachers  throughout  the  State,  to  examine  the  dif- 
ferent text  books  in  the  branches  under  consideration,  and  to 
furniz<h  to  the  Board  their  opinion  in  writing;  and  when  any 
change  is  recommended  by  the  Board,  they  shall  in  their  next 
annual  report  after  such  recommendation,  pub  ish  the  reasons 
which  governed  their  action,  together  with  such  opinions  of 
teachers  as  shall  have  [been]  furnished  them  as  herein  provided. 

8bc.  4.  If  at  any  time  the  publitthers  of  any  of  the  text  books 
recommended  by  the  said  Board  shall  charge  an  exorbitant 
price  therefor,  or  for  any  cause  any  of  such  books  shaU  fail  to 
accomplish  the  end  for  which  they  were  recommended,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  Board  to  report  through  the  Governor 
to  the  Legislature  such  facts,  recommending  such  action 
thereon  as  m  their  judgment  is  required. 

Sec.  5.  When  any  change  is  recommended  by  the  Board 
as  herein  provided,  it  shall  be  only  a  gradual  change,  not  in- 
volving any  extra  expense  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools  of  the 
State,  and  the  direction  given  by  the  Board  shall  be,  that  new 
books  hereafter  purchased,  as  new  classes  are  formed,  shall  be 
those  by  them  selected  and  prescribed. 

Sbc.  6.  Whenever  an  exchange  of  books  shall  be  made, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  upon  the  conditioDS 
entered  into  with  the  publishers  of  any  new  books  adopted 
that  they  shall  receive  all  the  books  in  the  hands  of  book  deal* 
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in  this  State,  in  good  oondition,  diiioontinued  by  theBoMrd 
of  EdacatioD,  and  shall  allow  to  the  dealers  the  full  trade  value 
therefor,  and  shall  receive  all  books  in  the  hands  of  familiee  or 
flcholars  in  this  State,  discontinued  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tioD,  in  exchange  for  the  new  books  ordered  of  the  same  class, 
allowing  therefor  the  true  value  of  the  same  according  as  they 
have  or  have  not  been  used.] 

OF  INSTRUCTION  OF   THE   DEAF   AND  DUMB 

AND  BLIND. 

Sbc.  1.  The  Governor  of  this  State  shall,  ex  oflScio,  be 
comniisBioner  of  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind :  and  as 
such  commissioner,  shall  constitute  the  board  for  their  iostmo- 
tion. 

Sbc.  2.  A  sum  not  exceeding  three  thousand  doUars  may 
be  annually  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  this  titate,  by  the 
governor,  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  sum  not 
exceeding  twenty-seven  hundred  dollars,  may  also  be  annually 
drawn  by  him,  from  the  treasury,  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  to 
be  appropriated  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Sbc.  3.  Until  provision  is  otherwise  made  by  law,  the  ben- 
eficiaries mentioned  in  this  chapter  shall  be  instructed  at  the 
following  places,  tb.at  is  to  s'iv : — ^the  deaf  and  dumb  at  the 
American  Asylum,  established  in  the  City  of  Hartford,  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
and  the  blind  at  the  New  England  Institution  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind,  established  in  the  City  of  Boston,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Sbc.  i.  The  board  of  civil  authority  in  each  town  shall 
ascertain  and  certify  to  the  county  clerk,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  February,  annually,  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  and  the  number  of  blind  pei-sous  in  such  town,  their 
respective  a^es,  coudition  and  circumstances,  aud  ihe  abilitjr  of 
their  parenls  to  educate  them,  and  whether,  in  the  opinion 
of  such  board,  such  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  persons  are 
proper  subjects  of  the  charity  of  this  State,  and  whether  they 
and  their  parents  or  guardians  are  willing  they  should  become 
beneficiaries  of  either  of  the  institutions  mentioned  in  the  third 
section  of  this  chapter,  or  such  other  institution  as  may  be 
provided  by  law,  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind 
persons. 

Sbc.  5.  Each  couotv  clerk  shall  make  return  to  the  gov- 
ernor before  the  first  day  of  March  in  each  year,  of  all  the 
information  he  receives  from  the  several  bcHirds  of  civil  au* 
tbori^  in  his  county. 
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Beo.  6.  The  ^vernor  shn)!  have  power  to  approbnte  pnd 
designate  beneficiaries,  as  afc  resaid;  to  draw  orders  on  the 
treasury  for  any  part  (»f  the  appropriations  provided  in  the 
second  section ;  to  superintend  and  direct  all  concerns  rehiting 
to  t}  e  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  persons,  inhabitants 
of  this  State,  and  to  allow  all  or  any  portion  of  the  expenses 
of  their  conveyance  to,  and  support  in  the  institutions  in 
which  they  are  instructed,  for  such  term  or  time  as  he  shall 
deem  proper,  and  4ie  may,  in  his  discretion,  take  bonds  to  in- 
demniiy  the  State  against  expenses,  which  may  accrue  in  cod* 
sequence  of  the  sickness,  clothing  or  transportation  of  any  of 
the  beneficiaries. 

Sbc  7.  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  approbated  and  de- 
signated a  beneficiary,  unat:r  this  chapter,  the  selectmen  of 
the  town  in  which  such  beneficiary  resides  are  empowered  and 
authorized  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  conveyance  of  such 
beneficiary  to  and  from  the  mstituUon  in  which  such  beneficiary 
is  to  be  instructed,  out  of  the  treasuries  of  their  respective 
towns,  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  ben- 
eficiary have  not  sufiiicient  means  to  pay  the  same. 

Sec  8.  The  governor  shall  annually  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture the  proceedings,  with,  an  account  of  the  expenditures 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties. 

Sio.  9.  The  governor  of  this  State  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  the  State  treasury  annually,  fifty  dollars,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  his  services  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  re- 
quired by  this  chapter. 
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THE   FIGURES    REFER    TO   THE    SECTIONS   OF   THE    LAW. 


ACADKMIBS. — ^Trustees  of  Academies 
incorporated  by  the  State  shall,  on 
or  before  the  1st  of  April  annaaJlj, 
return  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  correct  answers  to  such  statis- 
tical inquiries  as  may  have  been 
addressed  to  them  by  the  Secretary 
in  the  month  of  January  pre- 
vious 113 

Aysragb  Daily  Attendakce. — ^How 
ascertained.  83 

Aooouicr— Of  Town  Superintendent  of 
Schools  to  be  audited  by  State  Au- 
ditor. 9 
Copy  of,  to  be  filed  in  Town 
Clerk's  Office  before  March  meet- 
ing, annually.                              10 

Auditor  of  Accounts — Shall  audit 
the  accounts  of  Town  Superintend- 
ents of  Schools,  and  draw  orders 
therefor  on  the  State  Treasurer  9 
Shall  draw  no  order  for  Superin- 
tendent's account  till  he  exhibit 
the  receipt  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  for  his  statistical  returns.    9 

Akkual  MsBTmo — Of  Board  of  Edu- 

cation.  2 

Of  School  District.  32 

Of  Union  District.  71 

Akkual  Report — See  report  of  Secre- 
tary. 

AtJTHENTic  List  op  Books— To  be  bind- 
ing  till  November  1, 1868.  7 

Board  of  Education — To  be  nomi- 
nated annually  by  the  Governor, 
and  appointed  by  the  Governor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  1 

To  consist  of  six  members,  to- 
gether with  the  Governor,  who 
shall  be  a  member  ex  officio.  1 

Shall  hold  an  annual  meeting, 
commencing  on  Tuesday  of  the 
second  week  of  the  session  of  the 
Legislature.  2 


Shall  hold  a  special  meeting  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  Legislature, 
in  the  discretion  and  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Governor.  2 

Shall  appoint  a  Secretary  at  their 
annual  meeting.  8 

Shall  recommend  to  the  Legisla- 
ture necessary  alterations  and 
amendments  of  law.  4 

Shall  make  an  Annual  Report 
when  required.  4 

May  at  any  time  fill  any  vacancy 
in  the  Board  or  office  of  Secretary.  6 

Compensation  of.  6 

To  select  a  Text  Book  in  Geogra- 
phy and  History  of  Vermont.  121 
Books — Authentic  list  of,  to  be  binding 
till  November  1, 1867.  7 

Chairman — Of  Prudential  Committee 
of  district  is  the  member  thereof 
wlio  is  first  chosen.  78 

(Certificate  of  Superintendent— 
To  be  obtained  by  every  Teacher 
before  he  opens  his  school.  11 

To  be  available  for  one  year 
only.  11 

Of  the  Superintendent  of  an  ad- 
joining town  to  be  obtained  by  a 
teacher  who  is  himself  a  Superin- 
tendent. 12 

May  be  revoked  for  incompetence 
to  teach,  or  to  govern,  or  for  setting 
an  evil  example.  lo 

After  revocation  to  become  null 
and  void  thereafter,  unless  by  a 
vote  of  the  district.  16 

Unless  obtained  by  Teacher  be- 
fore he  l)egins  his  school,  the  con- 
tract made  with  him  shall  be  null 
and  void.  60 

Clerk — Of  fractional  district  shall 
make  statistical  returns  of  each 
fractional  portion  to  the  town  to 
which  it  belongs.  26 

Of  district,  shall  be  choden  at 
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tlio  annual  meetings,  and  shall  hold 
his  office  till  another  be  chosen.  82 

Vacancy  In  office  of,  from  any 
cause,  shall  be  sapplied  by  Select- 
men till  a  new  election  be  had.  85 

In  absence  or  disability  of»  Pni- 
dential  Committee  shall  discharge 
his  daties  in  recording  proceedings 
and  certifying  same  86 

Shall  keep  a  fair  record  of  votes 
and  proceedings,  and  certify  the 
same  when  required.  87 

Shall  forfeit  twice  as  much  as 
district  would  be  entitled  to  draw 
ham  town  Treasury  if  he  neglect 
to  make  return  of  scholars  accord- 
ing 10  law,  or  if  he  make  false 
returns.  57 

Shall  forfeit  $20  for  every  ten 
days'  neglect  to  call  School  Meet- 
ing after  legal  application  to  him 
therefor.  58 

His  returns  in  the  School  Regis- 
ters shall  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
turns for  the  precisding  vear.       84 

Of  fractional  district,  shall  return 
to  the  Town  Clerk  of  each  town 
composing  it,  the  number  of  child- 
ren in  the  district  beiiween  the  ages' 
of  4  and  20  years,  the  number  of 
scholars  residing  in  each  of  the 
towns,  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  the  cliildren  of  such  dis- 
trict resident  in  each  town,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  the 
whole  number  of  children  in  such 
district.  86 

Shall  procure  of  the  Town  Clerk, 
during  the  first  week  in  March,  a 
Register  for  each  school  in  his  dis 
trict.  and  bo  responsible  for  t Un- 
safe keeping  thereof.  109 

Shall  comply  with  all  requ  fo- 
ments of  the  School  Registers, 
make  oath  to  the  correctness  of  his 
returns  before  some  Justice  of  the 
Peace  of  the  County  where  he  re- 
sides, and  tile  the  Register  or  Re- 
gisters of  his  district  bo  properly 
filled  out,  in  the  Town  Clerk's 
office,  in  the  month  of  March, 
annually.  110 

If  he  fail  to  fill  up  and  file  the 
Register  or  Registers  of  his  district 
according  to  law,  his  district  shall 
receive  no  portion  of  the  public 
money..  110 


Collector  op  District — Shall  be 
chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  and 
hold  his  office  till  another  he 
chosen.  83 

First  Constable  of  the  town  may 
be  chosen  collector.  S3 

Vacancy  in  office  of,  from  any 
cause  shall  be  filled  by  Selectmen 
till  another  election  be  had.         35 

All  warrants  on  tax  bills  shall 
be  directed  to  him.  47 

Shall  pay  over  the  amount  of  all 
taxes  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  dis- 
trict. 47  and  48 

On  receipt  of  tax  bill,  shall  pro- 
ceed to  collect  the  tax  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  powers 
as  the  town  collector  in  the  collec- 
tion of  town  taxes,  within  the  time 
limited,  and  pay  the  same  to  the 
district  Treasurer.  49 

Compensation— Of  Board  of  Edncation 
and  Secretary.  6 

Of  Board  and  Secretary  to  be 
paid  by  State  Treasurer  on  the 
certificate  of  the  Governor.  6 

Of  Town  Superintendent.  9 

Of  Town  Superintendent  for  pri- 
vate examinations  of  teachers.  14 
Constable— First  Constable  of  any 
town  may  be  chosen  to  be  Collector 
of  any  district.  83 

Contract — Any  contract  with  a 
Teacher  who  has  failed  to  obtain  a 
certificate  of  qualification  from  the 
Superintendent  of  the  town  in 
which  the  district  is  situated  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  his 
school,  acc^irding  to  Section  11. 
shall  be  null  and  void.  60 

Districts  —  VVhere  inhabitants  cannot 
be  accommodated  in  one  district, 
more  shall  be  formed  by  the 
town.  20 

Shall  be  defined,  limited,  united, 
divided  and  altered  by  the  town  in 
town  meeting  warned  therefor.   20 

Shall  be  numbered  in  regular 
series  from  No.  1  upward,  and  their 
number  and  bounds,  and  all 
changes  therein  shall  be  re- 
corded. 21 

How  originally  organized  in  an 
organized  town.  22 

How  organized  in  an  unoigan- 
ized  town  or  gore.  23 

Fract  ional  districts  may  be  organ- 
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ized  from  porilcms  of  two  or  more 
towns-see  "Fractional  Di8trict8"24 

Any  person  may  be  set  to  a  dis- 
trict m>m  an  adjoining  town  in 
which  he  resides  by  vote  of  that 
town.  27 

Shall  tax  the  property  of  any 
person  set  to  it,  as  would  have 
been  done  in  his  former  district  had 
no  such  removal  occarred.  28 

When  organized,  shall  have  all 
the  powers  of  a  corporation  for  sup- 
porting schools.  20 

Voters  in,  shall  be  all  citizens  of 
the  age  of  21  years,  who  reside  and 
are  liable  to  pay  taxes  therein.    29 

May  at  their  annual  meeting  des- 
ignate the  number  of  weeks  during 
which  at  least  their  Winter  and 
Summer  schools  shall  be  sustained, 
and  appoint  the  time  for  their  be- 
fldnning,  and  if  the  Prudential 
Committee  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
for  more  than  two  weeks  after  the 
time  appointed,  to  provide  such 
school,  their  office  becomes  va- 
cant. 80 

May  take,  hold,  take  care  of,  and 
dispose  of  any  r^  or  personal  es- 
tate conveyed  to  them  for  support 
of  schools,  and  may  sue  or  be  sued 
on  contract  or  for  damage  done  in 
regard  thereto.  81 

Oncers  of,  shall  be  a  moderator, 
clerk,  collector,  treasurer,  and  pru- 
dential committee  of  1  or  8  voters 
in  district.  82 

Otfic;^?rs  of,  shall  be  chosen  at  their 
annual  school  meeting,  which  shall 
be  held  on  the  last  Thursday  in 
March,  annually,  and  their  term  of 
office  shall  begin  at  the  time  of 
their  election  and  continue  till 
others  are  chosen.  Si 

May  elect  the  First  Constable  of 
any  town  to  be  their  Collector.    83 

Clerk  of,  to  keep  fair  record  of 
votes  and  proceedings,  and  to  cer- 
tify the  same  when  required.       87 

If  district  omit  for  six  months 
after  their  annual  meeting  to  sus- 
tain any  school  for  at  least  two 
months,  all  its  offices  become  va- 
cant, and  on  application  of  two 
voters  the  Selectmen  shall  proceed 
to  fill  such  vacancies.  40 

Meetings  of,  shall  be  appointed 


and  notified  by  the  clerk,  or  in  his 
absence  or  neglect,  by  one  or  more 
of  the  Prudential  Oommittee,  on 
application  in  writing  by  three  or 
more  voters  in  the  district,  by  post- 
ing up  notices  in  one  or  more  of 
the  most  public  places  in  the  dis- 
trict, specuying  the  time,  place  and 
object  of  the  meeting,  at  least 
seven  and  not  more  than  twelve 
days  before  the  time  specified  for 
the  meeting.  41 

Annual  meeting  of,  may  be  noti- 
fied by  the  clerk,  or,  in  his  absence, 
or  neglect,  by  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee without  any  application  of 
voters.  42 

At  a  legal  meeting  legally  warn- 
ed, ma^  raise  money  l^  tax  on 
Grand  lAst  for  erecting  or  repairing 
their  school  house,  or  to  purchase 
or  hire  a  building  for  a  school 
house,  and  to  purchase  land  for 
their  school  house  to  stand  upon, 
and  for  yards,  and  the  erection  and 
accommodation  of  necessary  out- 
buildings, and  to  support  a  tcttocH 
as  may  be  judged  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient. 48 

May  determine,  by  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  legal  voters  present,  the 
location  of  the  school  honse,  and 
choose  a  committee  to  superintend 
the  building  and  procure  fomi* 
ture.  44 

If  the  voters  of  district  cannot 
agree  unon  a  location,  the  Select- 
men of  tne  town,  on  application  of 
the  Prudential  Committee,  may  lo- 
cate the  school  house.  44 

All  real  estate  in  the  district 
shall  bo  taxed  therein.  45 

May,  at  any  legal  meeting,  by 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters 
present,  instruct  the  Prudential 
Committee  to  omit  from  the  tax 
bill  the  names  of  persons  unable 
to  pay  their  proper  ion  of  each 
tax.  46 

Shall  raise  all  moneys  for  the 
support  of  schools  upon  the  Grand 
List.  50 

May  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
voters  present  at  a  meeting  legally 
wamea  therefor,  abate  a  tax  bill 
assessed,  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing five  per  cent  thereof.  52 
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When  oompofied  of  portions  of 
different  t<iwn8,  the  inhabitants  of 
either  portion  of  it  may  procure  a 
cUfisolution  ot  the  union.  58 

When  fractional  district  is  thus 
dissolved,  the  inhabitants  of  either 
town  shall,  after  dissoiutioo,  be 
deemed  a  school  district  with  all  its 
rights  and  powers.  55 

When  heretofore  orpranized  ac- 
cording to  previous  laws,  shall  re- 
main a  legal  district.  56 

At  meeting  properly  warned 
therefor,  may  vote  to  have  two  or 
more  schools  in  the  district,  and  to 
erect  as  many  school  houses  as  are 
necessary.  62 

And  having  thus  graded  their 
schools,  may  by  vote  of  majority, 
direct  the  sciences  and  the  higher 
branches  of  a  thorough  education 
to  be  taxight  in  the  higher  or  cen- 
tral school.  63 

Any  two  or  more'contiguous  dis- 
tricts may  unite  and  form  a  union 
district  tor  the  support  of  a  union 
school,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  legal  voters  present,  at  legal 
meetings  called  therefor  in  each 
district.  66 

After  forming  a  union  district, 
shall  thereafter  maintain  schools  in 
each  district  as  if  no  provision  werr; 
made  for  union  district.  74 

When  composing  a  xmion  district 
and  dissatisfied  therewith,  may 
withdraw  therefrom  by  concurrent 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  union  dis- 
trict and  dissatisfied  district,  at 
legal  meetings  warned  therefor, 
but  the  inhalutants  of  the  dissatis- 
fied district  shall  not  vote  at  the 
meeting  of  the  union  district  on 
the  question  of  withdrawal.        76 

Any  contiguous  district  may 
unite  with  a  union  district  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  legal 
voters  at  a  meeting  duly  warned 
therefor,  provided  that  two-thirds 
of  the  voters  present  at  a  legal 
meeting  of  the  union  district 
duly  warned  therefor,  shall  vote  to 
receive  such  contiguous  district.  77 

Shall  receive  a  Sstributive  share 
of  public  money  under  certain  con- 
ditions, (see  "public  money.'')      83 

Fractional  district's  share  of  pub- 


lic monev,  how  determined.        88 

Method  of  pr<«et-ding  when  dii- 
tricts  rt^uire  for  school  house  yard 
and  out-buildings,  when  first  loca- 
ted, or  when  additional  land  is  ne- 
cessary   for    the  enlargement   of 
school  premises  and  the    owners 
thereof  refuse  to  convey,  or  demand 
an  unreasonable  price  there- 
for. 114  to  120 
District  Clerk— See  clerk. 
District  CJollector— See  collector. 
Distribution   of    Public  Monkt— 
How  made.  88 
Dissolution  of  Fractional  district. 

53  to  55 
Examination  of  Teachers — Shall  be 
held  in  April  or  May,  and  Novem- 
ber. 14 

Shall  be  public  and  in  some  pub- 
lic place  after  due  notice.  14 

Citizens  generally  shall  be  in- 
vited to  attend.  14 

Shall  not  be  other  than  public 
except  in  the  discretion  of  the  sup- 
erintendent, and  in  the  cases  of 
applicants  prevented  by  sickness  or 
other  unavoidable  circumstances 
from  attending  the  public  exami- 
nation. 14 
Embezzlement  of  School  Funds— If 
any  person  interested  therewith, 
shall  embezzle,  misapply  or  conceal 
the  same,  he  shall  be  removed  from 
his  trust,  and  forfeit  double  the 
amount  so  embezzled.  90 
Fractional  Districts— May  be  or- 
ganized from  portions  of  two  or 
more  adjoining  towns.                 24 

To  have  same  rights  and  liabili- 
ties as  other  districts.  24 

For  all  purposes  of  visitation  and 
returns  shall  be  deemed  to  belong 
to  the  town  in  which  the  school 
house  is  located.  25 

Clerk  of,  shall  make  staUstical 
returns  of  each  component  portion 
to  the  town  to  which  it  belongs.   26 

Inhabitants  of  either  town  com- 
posing it,  may  procure  a  dissolution 
of  it.  68 

And  after  such  dissolution  each 
portion  shall  be  deemed  a  legal 
school  district  with  all  legal  powers 
and  rights.  50 

ShaU  receive  of  that  portion  of 
the  public  money.  86 
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of,  Bhal  retarn  to  the 
Town  Clerk  of  each  town  compos- 
ing it,  tae  number  of  cldldren  in 
the  district  between  the  apres  of  4 
and  20  years,  the  number  resldinpf 
in  each  of  the  towns,  the  average 
dailj  attendance  of  the  children  ot 
such  district  resident  in  each  town 
and  the  average  dailj  attendance 
of  the  whole  number  of  children 
in  such  district.  80 

Fuel — Furniture  and  all  appendages 
and  things  necessary  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  schools,  to  be  pro- 
Tided  by  the  Prudential  Committee 
at  the  expense  of  the  district.      89 

Qrammar  Schools — The  Trustees  of 
all  Grammar  Schools  and  Acade- 
mies, which  have  been  incorporated 
by  the  State,  shall,  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  April,  annually,  return  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  correct 
answers  to  such  statistical  inquiries 
as  may  have  been  addressed  to 
them  by  the  Secretary  in  the  month 
of  January  previous.  118 

QrahdJuboks— Shall  annually  inquire 
wheUier  the  several  towns  in  their 
respective  counties  have  duly  as- 
sessed, collected  and  expended  the 
tax  for  the  support  of  schools  as 
required  by  law,  and  in  case  of 
neglect  shall  present  their  indict- 
ment therefor.  89  and  108 

GsAiVD  List — Taxes  on,  may  be  laid 
by  vote  of  legal  meeting  legally 
warned,  to  erect  or  repair  school 
houses,  to  purchase  or  hire  build- 
ings for  school  houses,  to  purchase 
land  for  school  house  to  stand  upon, 
and  for  yards  and  for  erection  and 
accommodation  of  necessary  out- 
buildings, and  to  support  schools 
as  may  be  necessary  and  expedi- 
ent. 48 

Graded  or  High  Schools— See  "High 
Schools." 

Gore — Districts  in,  how  organized.    28 

GoYERNOR — To  nominate  the  Board  of 

Education.  1 

To   be   ex-officio  a  member  ot 

Board  of  Education.  1 

To   certify  expenses    of  Board 

and  SecretaiT'.  6 

HiOH  OR  Graded  Schools—How  or- 
ganized. 61  to  05 
Any  of  the  sciences  or  higher 


branches  of  a  thorough  education 
may  be  directed  to  be  taught  there- 
in, by  vote  of  mi»jority  of  district 
at  any  meeting  legally  wamen 
therefor.  08 

Prudential  Commtttee  of ,  or  a 
special  committee  shall  examine 
scholars  and  designate  which  school 
they  shall  attend.  04 

Prudential  Committee  may  con- 
sent to  the  attendance  of  non-resi- 
dent children  upon  the  higher 
school,  and  prescribe  the  terms 
therefor.  06 

Ins  I rruTES— For  teachers  shall  be  hdd 
annually  in  each  County.  8 

The  time  soent  by  teachers  in 
attending  the  Institutes  not  exceed- 
ing two  days,  shall  be  allowed  to 
teachers  as  though  the  same  were 
spent  in  teaching  their  school.  18 
Meb  1  inG — Of  school  district  shall  be 
appointed  and  notified  by  the  clerk, 
and  in  his  absence  or  neglect,  by 
one  or  more  of  the  prudential  com- 
mittee, on  application  in  writing  of 
three  or  more  I^b^  voters  in  the 
district,  by  posting  in  one  or  more 
of  the  most  public  places  in  the 
district,  notices  specifying  the  time, 
place,  and  object  of  the  meeting, 
at  least  seven  and  not  more  th&n 
twelve  days  before  the  time  speci- 
fied for  the  meeting.  41 

Annual,  shall  be  held  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  March,  annually.  92 
Moderator — Of  sdiool  meeting  shall 
be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting, 
and  hold  office  till  another  be 
chosen.  82 

Pro  tempore,  to  preside  at  any 
meeting  legally  warned,  may  be 
chosen  in  case  of  the  death,  absence 
or  disability  of  the  moderator.  84 
Moneys— Raised  by  districts  for  the 
support  of  schools  shall  be  raised 
on  the  Grand  List.  50 

Officers — Of  district  shall  be  Modera- 
tor, Clerk,  Collector,  Treasurer  and 
Prudential  Committee  of  one  or 
three  voters  in  the  district.  82 

Shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual 
meeting,  which  shall  be  held  on  the 
last  Tuesday  in  March  annually.  82 

Shall  hold  their  office  from  the 
time  of  their  election  till  others  be 
chosen.  82 
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Of  union  district,  shall  be  chosen 
At  the  annual  meeting,  and  hold  of- 
fice for  one  year,  and  till  others  be 
chosen.  71 

Pbofebtt — Of  a  person  set  to  a  district 
in  an  adjoining  town,  shall  be  taxed 
in  such  district  as  it  would  have 
been  in  his  former  district  had  no 
such  removal  occurred,  and  shall 
be  taxed  only  there.  28 

Pbudbntial  Couutttek — Cannot  law- 
^^7  W^  teacher  for  services  per- 
formed after  revocation  of  his  certi- 
ficate, unless  by  a  vote  of  the 
district.  16 

Office  to  become  vacant  upon 
neglect  or  refusal  to  provide  a 
school  within  two  weeks  from  the 
time  appdnted  by  the  district  for 
the  commencement  of  the  school.  80 

Shall  consist  of  one  or  three  voters 
in  the  district.  82 

Shall  be  chosen  at  annual  meet- 
ing. 82 

Shall  hold  office  till  another  be 
chosen.  82 

Vacancy  in  office  of,  from  any 
cause,  shall  be  supplied  by  the 
selectmen  till  a  new  election.       85 

Shall  discharge  the  duties  of  clerk 
in  his  absence  or  neglect,  in  record- 
ing the  proceedings  ot  the  district 
and  certifying  the  same.  36 

Shall  keep  the  school  house  in 
good  order  at  the  expense  of  the 
district.  39 

In  case  there  be  no  school  house, 
shill  provide  a  suitable  place  for 
school  at  the  expense  of  the  dis- 
trict. 39 

Shall  see  that  fuel,  furniture,  and 
all  appendages  and  things  neces- 
sary tor  the  advantage  of  the  school 
be  prpvided.  89 

Shall  appoint,  and  agree  with 
teacher,  and  remove  Mm  when 
necessary.  39 

Shall  adopt  all  requisite  measures 
for  the  inspection,  examinution  and 
regulation  of  the  school,  and  tor 
the  improvement  of  the  scholars  in 
learning.  89 

When  appointed  by  selectmen  lo 
fill  vacancy  arising  irom  omission 
to  support  two  months  school  for 
six  months  after  a  school  meeting, 
shall  sustain  at  least  four  monthis 


sufficient  school  in  such  district  ibr 
each  school  year,  at  the  expense  of 
the  district,  and  without  previous 
vote  of  such  district  may  assess  the 
tax  necessary  for  such  purpose,  and 
make  out  a  rate-bill  therefor.      40 

When  voters  cannot  agree  upon 
the  location  of  school  house,  shall 
apply  to  the  selectmen  who  maj 
locate  the  same.  44 

As  soon  as  necessary  after  vote 
of  district  raising  a  tax,  shiUl  assese 
a  tax  on  the  list  of  the  inhabitanta 
of  district,  and  on  lands  of  non- 
residents, and  make  out  rate-bill  of 
same.  47 

Shall  draw  orders  on  the  Treasu- 
rer of  district  for  all  sums  due  there- 
from. 48 

Shall  have  the  same  authority  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  district 
taxes,  which  the  Treasurer  of  a 
Town  has  to  enforce  payment  of 
town  taxes.  51 

When  it  is  his  duty  to  warn  school 
meeting,  shall,  if  he  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  warn  such  meeting  after 
legal  application  therefor,  forfeit 
twenty  dollars  for  every  delay  of 
ten  days.  58 

Shall  be  liable  in  an  action  to  the 
district,  for  any  money  he  may  pay 
to  a  teacher  who  has  not  obtained 
a  certificate.  51 

Of  district  having  two  or  more 
schools,  sliaU  have  power  to  exam- 
ine the  qualification  of  scholars 
and  designate  what  school  they 
shall  each  attend.  64 

Of  dii^trict  having  two  or  more 
schools,  may  allow  children  of  non- 
residents to  attend  the  higher  school 
and  prescribe  the  terms  theretor.  65 

Of  union  district  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  chairman  of  the  pru- 
dential committees  of  the  compo- 
nent districts,  one  being  added  oy 
vote  of  district  when  the  number  of 
component  districts  is  even.         73 

Chairman  of,  is  the  member  first 
elected.  73 

Of  union  district,  shall  determine 
the  ages  and  qualifications  of  the 
children  of  the  associated  districts 
who  may  attend  the  union  school.74 
Public  Money— Upon  the  division 
thereof,  the  orders  therefor  shall 
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be  made  pajable  to  the  Treasurers 
of  the  several  districts.  48 

One-third  of,  shall,  annually  on 
the  flrst^Tuesdaj  of  April,  be  by 
the  selectmen  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  common  school  districts; 
and  two-thirds  thereof  shall  be 
divided  between  the  common  school 
districts  and  union  districts,  if  any 
in  town,  in  proportion  to  the  agpgre- 
gate  daily  attendance  of  the  scho- 
lars of  sach  district  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  twenty  years,  upon 
the  schools  of  such  districts,  but  no 
district  shall  receive  any  portion 
thereof,  unless  there  shall  have 
been  kept  therein  during^  the 
preceding  year,  school  for  the  term 
of  two  months  with  other  moneys 
than  those  drawn  from  the  town 
treasury,  nor  unless  the  moneys  so 
drawn  from  town  treasury  shall 
have  been  faithfully  expended  in 
payment  of  teacher's  wages,  board, 
and  fuel,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose.  oo 

Distributive  share  of  public 
monev,  belonging  to  any  district 
shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  there- 
of. 83 
How  distributed  to  fractional  dis- 
trict, "see  fractional  districts  "    86 

Ratk  Bill — Shall  be  made  out  by  the 
prudential  committee,  as  soon  as 
necessary  after  the  vote  of  the  dis- 
trict raising  the  tax.  47 
Hhall  have  a  warrant  attached, 
made  out  by  some  justice  of  the 
peace,  directed  to  the  collector,  and 
requiring  iiim  to  collect  the  tax 
within  the  time  therein  limited, 
and  pay  the  same  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  cUstrict.  47 

Rbal  Estats— All  real  estate  taxable 
for  school  purposes  shall  be  taxed 
in  the  district  where  it  is  situa- 
ted. •    45 

RXCOBD — Of  votes  and  proceedings  of 
school  meeting  shall  bo  kept  by  the 
derk  and  certified  by  him  when 
required.  87 

Rkfort  op  Secrbtary— Sliall  annu- 
ally be  made  to  the  Board  at  their 
annual  session.  8 

8,500  copies  shall  be  prepared 
annually.  8 

Shall  be  ready  for  distribution 


on  the  first  day  of  the  aenlon  of 
the  Legislature.  8 

How  distributed.  8 

Rkvocatio  — Of  certificate  of  teacher, 

may  be  made  for  incompetence  to 

teach  or  to  govern,  or  for  setting 

an  evil  example.  1(5 

Makes  sucn  certificate  thereafter, 
null  and  void.  16 

Shall  be  filed  in  the  town  clerk's 
office.  16 

Statistics — Secretary's  receipt  for, 
must  be  exhibited  to  the  auditor 
before  the  superintendent's  aooount 
can  be  audited.  9 

Forms  for  school  registers  shall 
be  prepared  and  furnished  by  the 
secretary  for  procuring  statistics.  1 09 

[see  "registers." 

Each  teacher  and  district  clerk 
sliall  duly  answer  all  questions  in 
the  registers  in  refercfnce  to.      110 

Registers  shall  be  filled  oat,  and 
filed  Ui  March  annually.  110 

No  portion  of  public  money  shall 
be  distributed  to  any  district  that 
shall  not  duly  furnish  its  statis- 
tics. 110 
Selectmen — Shall  appoint  superin- 
tendent when  from  any  cause  a 
vacancv  exists.  17 

Shall  orgMnize  districts  and  how, 
in  oriranized  town.  82 

Of  any  organixed  town,  may  or- 
ganize districts  in  an  unorganised 
town,  and  how.  88 

Shall  locate  school  honse  on  ap- 
plication of  the  prudential  com- 
mittee when  the  voters  cannot 
agree.  44 

Of  town  or  towns  in  which  a 
union  district  is  situated,  may  lo- 
cate school  house  of  union  district 
on  the  fiiilure  of  union  district  to 
agree.  78 

Shall  have  charge  and  manage- 
ment of  all  real  and  personal  estate 
appropriated  as  a  fund  for  the  use 
of  schools  in  any  town,  unless  other 
provision  is  made  by  law  or  bv  the 
grantor,  and  shall  lease  §11  lands 
and  loan  on  annual  interest  all 
moneys  with  sufficient  security, 
that  are  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
schools,  and  aooount  annually  fbr 
the  same  to  the  town,  and  may  pio> 
secute  or  defend  all  actions  necea- 
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may  for  the  recovery  or  protection 
of  such  estate.  78 

Shall,  annually  before  the  Ist  of 
January,  assess  a  tax  of  nine  cents 
on  the  dollar  of  the  Granfl  List,  to 
be  collected  and  paid  to  town  treas- 
urer before  the  1st  of  March  suc- 
ceeding. 80 

May  omit  the  nine  cent  tax  if  the 
income  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
schools  after  deducting  one-half  of 
the  income  of  the  United  States 
deposit  money  shall  equal  the 
amount  that  would  be  raised  by 
the  nine  cent  tax.  81 

Or  may  assess  a  tax  sufficient, 
with  such  income,  to  equal  the  nine 
cent  tax.  81 

And  may  omit  the  nine  cent  tax 
if  the  money  voted  for  the  use  of 
schools  in  the  annual  March  meet- 
ing, together  with  the  income  ap- 
propriated to  use  of  schools,  shall 
equal  the  amount  of  the  nine  cent 
tax.  82 

Shall  annually  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  April  divide  the  public 
money,  one-third  thereof  equally 
between  the  conmion  school  dis- 
tricts, and  two-thirds  thereof  be- 
tween the  common  school  and  union 
districts,  if  any,  in  proportion  to  the 
aggregate  daily  attendance  of  the 
sdiolars  of  such  districts,  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years, 
upon  the  common  schools  of  such 
districts,  and  shall  pay  over  their 
respective  shares  to  the  treasurers 
of  such  districts,  provided  that  no 
common  or  union  district  shall  re- 
ceive any  portion  ol  such  money, 
unless  there  shall  have  been  sus- 
tained during  the  year  preceding, 
in  such  districts,  schools  for  the 
term  of  two  months,  with  other 
moneys  than  those  drawn  from  the 
town  treasury,  nor  unless  the 
moneys  drawn  from  the  town  tresr 
sury  shall  have  been  faithfully  ex- 
pended in  the  payment  of  teacher's 
wages,  board  and  fuel,  and '  for  no 
other  purpose.  83 

Shall  annually  in  the  month  of 
April,  after  making  division  of  pub- 
lic money,  leave  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  amount  distributed 
with  the  town  clerk.  85 


• 

On  neglect  or  refusal  of  select 
men  of  any  town  to  asseas,  collect 
or  appropriate  the  tax  for  the  sup 
port  of  schools  provided  by  Uw, 
such  town  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to 
the  county  in  which  it  is  situated, 
double  the  amount  which  the  select- 
men were  required  to  raise  hj 
tax.  87 

One-fourth  of  such  penalty  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  county,  and 
the  other  three>fourths  riiall  be  paid 
to  the  selectmen  ibr  the  use  of 
schools  in  such  town.  88 

Secretart  of  Board  of  Education— 
Shall  be  appointed  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  board.  3 

Shall  keep  a  record  of  the  doings 
of  the  board.  3 

Shall  hold  annually  one  Institute 
in  each  county.  8 

Shall  visit  all  parts  of  the  State 
and  deliver  lectures.  3 

Shall  confer  with  superintend- 
ents, and  furnish  them  blank  forms 
for  statistics.  3 

Shall  prepare  and  present  an  An- 
nual Report.  3 

Shall  make  suggesUons  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools.         3 

Shall  present  information  in  re- 
gard to  systems  of  instruction  in 
other  states  and  countries.  3 

Compensation  of.  6 

Shall  prescribe  forms  for  a  school 
register,  arranged  for  keeping  a 
record  of  daily  attendance,  and 
containing  printed  interrogatories 
addressed  to  teachers  and  district 
clerks  for  the  procurement  of  statis- 
tical information.  109 

Shall  arrange  the  register  so  as 
to  contain  the  information  necessary 
to  enable  the  selectmen  to  divide 
the  public  money  to  fractional  dis- 
tricts. 109 

Shall  furnish  annually  in  the 
month  of  January  enough  registers 
to  each  town  clerk  to  supply  each 
district  with  one  register  for  each 
school  in  such  district,  for  whidi 
he  shall  receive  the  receipts  of  the 
various  town  clerks.  109 

Shall  supply  all  defidenoes  in 
registers  when  notified  thereof.  109 

Shall,  on  receipt  of  the  statistlcB 
ol  ito  schoolB  from  the  various 
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superintendents,  forward  to  them  a 
certificate  thereof.  112 

Special  BIebting  of  BoARi>~Sball  be 
called  bj  the  Qovemor  in  his  dis- 
cretion. 2 
Schools — Soggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of,  shall  be  made  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  secretary.      2 

Shall  l:^  visited  bj  the  superin- 
tendent at  least  once  in  each 
year.  10 

Each  organized  town  in  the  State 
shall  keep  and  support  one  or  more 
schools,  provided  with  competent 
teachers,  of  good  morals,  in  which 
shall  be  taught  orthography,  read- 
ing, writing,  English  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  history  and 
constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  special  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  the  geography,  history, 
constitution  and  principles  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. 19 

Fuel,  furniture,  and  all  append- 
ages and  things  necessary  for  the 
advantage  of,  shall  be  provided  by 
the  prudential  committee.  89 

All  requisite  measures  for  the  in- 
spection, examination  and  reg^ula- 
tion  of,  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
prudential  committee. 
School  Districts — See  "Districts." 
School  Registers — Blank  forms  of,  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Board.  109 

Shall  be  arranged  for  keeping  a 
record  of  the  daily  attendance  ot 
scholars,  and  contain  printed  inter- 
rogatories addressed  to  teachers 
and  to  district  clerks,  for  the  pro- 
curement of  statistical  information, 
and  to  enable  the  selectmen  to  dis- 
tribute the  public  money  to  frac- 
tional districts.  109 

Shall  be  furnished  and  forwarded 
to  each  town  clerk  in  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  supply  to  each  district 
derk  in  ev^ry  town,  one  for  each 
school  in  the  district.  109 

Shall  be  received  by  the  town 
derk,  and  a  receipt  therefor  imme- 
diately forwarded.  109 

If  not  received  by  February  1st, 
the  town  derk  shall  immediately 
notify  the  secretary.  109 

Any  defidency  of  registers  sluJl 


be  immediately  supplied  by  the  i 
retary.  109 

Of  each  district  shall  be  procured 
by  the  district  derk  in  mX  week 
of  March  annually  109 

District  clerk  shall  beresponsilde 
lor  the  safe  keeping  of  the  regis- 
ter. 109 

Of  each  school  shall  be  procured 
by  the  teacher  before  he  begins  his 
school.  110 

A  true  record  therein  shall  be 
kept  by  each  teacher.  110 

All  statistical  inquiries  therein 
addressed  to  teachers  shall  be  an- 
swered correctly  in  accordance  with 
the  forms  therein  prescribed,  by 
each  teacher,  and  tne  register  re- 
turned by  him  to  the  district  derk 
before  he  receives  his  wages.     110 

All  the  requirements  therein 
made  of  the  district  clerk  to  be 
complied  with  by  him,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  answers  to  all  statis- 
tical inquiries  verified  by  oath  be- 
fore a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  where  he  resides,  and  the 
register  be  filed  by  the  district 
clerk  in  the  town  clerk's  office,  in 
the  month  of  March  annually.  110 

No  portion  of  the  public  money 
to  be  distributed  to  any  district 
whose  register  shall  not  be  duly 
filled  out  and  filed  according  to 
law.  110 

School  Fund — All  real  and  personal 
estate  in  any  town  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  schools,  unless  other- 
wise provided  for  by  law,  or  by  the 
grantor,  shall  be  under  the  charge 
and  management  of  the  selectmen, 
who  shall  lease  all  lands  and  loan 
with  good  security  on  annual  in- 
terest all  moneys  and  render  annu- 
ally their  account  to  the  town,  and 
who  may  prosecute  and  defend  sll 
necessary  actions  in  regard  there- 
to. 78 

All  leases,  lands,  mortgages  and 
securities  belonging  to  the  school 
fund  shall  be  deposited  in  the  offioe 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  town,  and 
rents,  interest,  income  and  all 
moneys  received  an  account  of  same, 
shall  be  paid  into  the  town  treasury, 
and  a  separate  account  shall  be  kept 
thereof.  79 
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A  nine  cent  tax  on  the  dollar  of 
the  grand  list  shall  be  assessed  by 
the  selectmen  on  the  1st  of  January 
annually,  to  be  collected  and  paid 
to  the  town  treasarer  before  the  Ist 
of  March  succeeding.  80 

Trustees  of,  shall  be  annually 
elected  at  the  March  meeting  in 
each  town,  who  shall  take  care  of 
the  fund  and  report  in  regard  to 
its  situation  annually  to  the  annual 
town  meeting.  95 

If  town  neglect  or  refuse  to  elect 
trustees  as  provided  by  law,  the 
treasurer  shall  retain  the  portion  of 
the  public  money  belonging  to  such 
town,  and  annually  before  the  first 
of  March,  pay  the  income  thereof 
to  the  town  treasurer.  96 

Trustees  of,  shall  give  bonds  be> 
fore  they  enter  on  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  97 

If  trustees  fail  to  give  bonds, 
their  offices  sliall  become  vacant, 
and  may  be  filled  by  election  at  any 
legal  meeting.  98 

Trustees,  when  appointed,  and 
having  given  bonds,  shall  receive 
fipom  the  treasurer  and  give  receipts 
for  such  moneys  as  the  town  may 
be  entitled  to.  •  99 

Each  town  shall  be  accountable 
to  the  State  for  tho  return  ot  its 
proportion  of  the  U.  S.  deposit 
money  if  hen  required  on  the  re- 
quisition of  the  U.  S.  or  fur  a  new 
apportionment.  100 

Money  deposited  with  towns  to 
be  loaned  on  sufficient  security 
taken  to  the  town,  at  6  per  cent. 
on  interest.  101 

Loans  to  be  nuule  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  one  year.  102 

May  be  loaned  to  town.  108 

Income  of,  shall  be  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  schools  in  the 
respective  towns.  104 

Income  of,  shall  be  annually  paid 
to  the  town  treasury  before  the  first 
day  of  March,  who  shall  give  credit 
therefor,  and  the  same  shall  be 
distributed  as  other  moneys  by 
the  selectmen  to  the  various  dis- 
tricts. 105 

No  portion  of  income  of,  shall  be 
distributed  to  any  district  whose 
register  shall  not  have  been  filled 


out  and  filed  according  to  law.  110 
School  Tear — ^Begins  on  the  first  day 
of  April,  and  ends  on  the  last  day 
of  March  annually.  38 

School  Housb — Location  of,  in  frac- 
tional district  shall  determine  the 
town  to  which  it  belongs,  for  pur- 
poses of  visitation  and  returns.    25 

Shall  be  kept  in  good  order  by 
the  prudential  committee  at  the 
expense  of  the  district.  89 

In  case  there  be  no  school  house, 
the  prudential  oomndttee  shall  pro- 
vide a  suitable  place  at  the  expense 
of  the  district.  89 

District  may  locate  by  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  legal  voters  present,  and 
if  the  voters  cannot  agree,  the  se- 
lectmen may  locate  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  prudentisl  committee.  44 

When  located,  and  the  owners  of 
land  refuse  to  convey  tilie  necessary 
land  for  school  house,  yard  and  out- 
buildings, or  shall  demand  an  un- 
reasonable sum  therefor,  or  when 
the  owners  of  land  refuse  to  convey 
land  necessary  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  school  premises— method  of 
procedure.  114— ISK) 

SUPIsJlINTENDKNTS— Of    SChools    shall 

recommend  only  books  from  authen- 
tic list.  7 

Shall  be  elected  at  March  meet- 
ing. 9 

Shall  hold  office  during  ensuing 
school  year.  9 

And  when  appointed  by  select- 
men, during  the  remainder  of  the 
school  year.  9 

Compensation  of.  9 

Shall  make  a  detailed  account.  9 

Shall  make  oath  or  afikrmation  to 
his  account.  9 

Shall  present  his  account  to  the 
auditor  of  accounts.  9 

His  account  shall  be  paid  from 
the  State  treasury.  9 

Can  receive  no  order  for  his  ac- 
count till  he  exhibit  the  secretary's 
receipt  for  statistics.  9 

Can  only  charge,  in  any  visit,  for 
twice  as  many  days  as  there  are 
schools  in  town.  9 

Shall  visit  all  the  common  schools 
in  town,  at  least  once  in  each 
year.  10 

Shall  examine  into  the  state  of 
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schools,  and  advise  the  teachers  as 
to  the  government  and  Instruction 
of  them.  10 

Shall  adopt  requisite  measures 
for  the  examination,  rej]rulation  and 
improvement  of  schools.  10 

Shall  file  a  copy  of  his  account 
for  services  witli  tne  town  clerk,  on 
or  before  the  day  previous  to  March 
meeting;.  10 

Shall  require  of  teachers  full  evi- 
dence of  g^ood  moral  character.    11 

Shall  examine  teachers  as  to 
capacity  to  teach  and  govern 
schools.  11 

When  himself  desiring  to  teach, 
shall  obtain  the  certificate  of  the 
superintendent  of  some  adjoining 
town.  12 

Shall  ^ve  public  notice  of  exami- 
nation of  teachers.  13 

Shall  examine  teachers  publicly 
in  some  public  place,  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  and  November, 
after  due  notice.  14 

Shall  invite  citizens  to  attend  the 
public  examinations.  14 

Shall  examine  teachers  at  public 
examinations,  except  in  his  discre- 
tion, and  when  applicants  are  pre- 
vented by  sickness  or  other  un- 
avoidable circumstances  from  at- 
tending public  examination.        14 

Shall  lodge  in  town  clerk's  office, 
on  or  before  the  first  of  February 
annually,  a  list  of  the  names  of 
teachers  certified  during  the  year, 
with  the  dates  of  their  certifi- 
cates. 15 

May  revoke  the  certificate  of 
teacher  on  finding  him  incompetent 
to  teach  or  govern,  or  setting  an 
evil  example.  16 

On  revoking  certificate,  shall  de- 
liver a  copy  of  such  revocation  to 
the  prudential  committee,  and  to 
the  teacher,  and  file  the  same  in  the 
town  clerk's  office.  16 

In  case  of  vacancy,  shall  bo  ap- 
X)ointed  by  the  selectmen.  17 

When  appointed  by  selectmen, 
to  have  same  legal  powers  as  when 
regularly  elected.  17 

Shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the 
tenth  of  April,  make  out  and  return 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board,  the 
Btatistics  of  schools  In  each  district 


in  their  respective  towns,  accord' 
ing  to  the  forms  proscribed  by  the 
secretary.  112 

School  STUDiEs-Each  organized  town 
in  the  State  shall  keep  and  support 
one  or  more  schools,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  in  orthography, 
reading,  writing,  English  gram- 
mar, geography,  arithmetic,  history 
and  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  good  behavior ;  and  spe- 
cial instruction  shall  be  given  in 
the  geography  and  history,  consti- 
tution and  principles  of  govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Vermont.  19 
Taxks — The  property  of  any  person  set 
to  a  district  in  an  adjoining  town 
shall  bo  taxed  in  such  district,  and 
only  there.  28 

For  support  of  school  fi^r  four 
months  in  each  year  where  the  dis- 
trict offices  are  vacated  by  neglect 
to  support  at  least  two  months 
school  for  six  months  after  annual 
meeting,  may  be  assessed  by  the 
prudential  committee  that  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  selectmen.        40 

On  grand  list  may  be  laid  by  dis- 
trict, by  vote  in  legal  meeting  legal- 
ly warned,  to  erect  or  repair  school 
house,  to  purchase  or  hire  building 
for  school  house,  to  purchase  land 
for  school  house  to  stand  uix)n,  and 
for  yards,  and  for  the  erection  and 
accommodation  of  the  necessary 
out-buildings,  and  to  support  school 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or 
expedient.  43 

All  real  estate  shall  be  taxed  for 
school  purposes  in  the  district  in 
which  it  is  situated.  45 

In  the  collection  of  district  taxes, 
the  collector  may  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same 
powers  as  may  the  town  collector 
in  collecting  town  taxes.  49 

For  the  support  of  schools,  shall 
bo  raised  upon  the  grand  list.       50 

The  payment  of,  may  be  enforced 
by  prudential  committee,  who  shall 
have  the  same  authority  therefor 
which  tho  town  treasurer  has  to 
enforce  payment  of  town  taxes.    51 

Abatement  of  taxes  assessed  bv 
district,  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing five  per  cent,  of  tho  tax  bill, 
may  bo  made  by  vote  of  two-thirds 
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of  the  voters  present  at  a  meeting 
legally  warned  for  that  purpose.  52 

A  town  tax  of  nine  cents  on  the 
dollar  of  the  grand  list  shall,  annu- 
ally previous  to  January  first,  be 
assessed  by  the  selectmen,  to  be 
collected  and  paid  to  the  town 
treasurer  previous  to  the  first  of 
March  succeeding.  80 

If,  in  any  town,  the  income  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  schools,  after 
deducting  one-half  of  the  income  of 
the  United  States  deposit  money, 
shall  amount  to  as  much  as  would 
be  raised  by  the  nine  cent  tax,  the 
selectmen  need  not  assess  it,  or  if 
such  income  be  less,  the  selectmen 
shall  assess  only  a  tax  sufiScient, 
with  such  income  to  equal  the 
amoimt  of  a  nine  cent  tax.  81 

If  the  amount  raised  in  any  town 
by  tax  at  the  annual  meeting,  to- 
gether with  the  income  appropri- 
ated to  schools,  shall,  after  the  de- 
duction required,  equal  the  amount 
of  the  nine  cent  tax,  the  same  may 
be  omitted.  82 

Tax  Bills— Shall  be  made  payable  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  district.  48 
TEAcnERS*  Institdtes— See  "  Insti- 
tutes." 
Teachers  of  Common  Schools— To 
recommend  only  books  that  are  in 
the  authentic  list.  7 

To  be  examined  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  obtain  certificate  of 
qualification  before  opening 
school.  1 1 

To  be  allowed  the  time  spent  in 
attending  the  Institute,  not  exceed 
ing  two  days.  18 

To  be  appointed  and  agreed  with 
by  prudential  committee,  and  to  be 
removed  by  him  if  necessary.     39 

Contract  for  teaching,  of  one  who 
fails  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  the 
town  in  which  the  district  is  located 
before  he  begins  his  school,  accord- 
ing to  Sec.  11,  shall  be  null  and 
void.  60 

Shall  pi*ocure  the  register  of  his 
school  before  he  begins  his  school. 

110 

Shall  keep  a  true  record  in  the 
register,  according  to  the  form 
therein  prescribed ;  shall  answer  all 
the  statistical  inquiries  therein  ad- 


dressed to  him,  and  return  the  re- 
gister to  the  district  derk,  before 
the  receipt  of  his  wages.  110 

Treasurer  op  State— To  pay  com- 
pensation of  the  board  and  secre- 
tary, on  the  certificate  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. 6 

Shall  receive  and  give  certificates 
of  deposit  for  the  United  States  de- 
posit money.  91 

Shall  hold  in  trust  the  share  of 
United  States  deposit  money  be- 
longing to  unorganized  towns  and 
gores,  paying  them  the  interest 
thereof  annually.  92 

Shall  cause  a  true  and  just  appor- 
tionment of  deposit  money  to  be 
made  among  the  organized  and  un- 
organized towns  and  gores,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  census  of 
1860,  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  when, 
from  time  to  time,  a  new  census, 
under  national  or  State  law  shall 
be  taken,  he  shall  make  a  new 
apportionment.  93 

When,  upon  any  apportionment, 
any  town  shall  be  found  to  have 
more  than  its  just  proportion  of 
public  moneys,  the  treasurer  shall 
demand  and  recover  of  it  the  ex- 
cess, and  if  any  town  liave  less  than 
its  just  proportion,  the  treasurer 
shall  make  up  the  deficiency.  94 
Treasurer  of  District— Shall  be 
chosen  at  the  annual  meeting,  and 
hold  otHce  till  another  be  chosen.  <i2 

Shall  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  district  of  the  amount  of  money 
rectived  and  disbursed  by  him.  ^ 

Vacancy  in  oflice  of,  from  any 
cause,  shall  be  supplied  by  the 
selectmen  till  a  new  flection.      35 

All  taxes  shall,  by  the  warrant, 
be  made  payable  to  the  treasurer 
of  district.  48 

The  distributive  share  of  the  pub- 
lic money  belonging  to  each  dis- 
trict, shtdl  be  pida  to  its  treas- 
urer. 83 
Trustees  op  Public  Moitey— One  or 
more,  not  exceeding  three,  shall  be 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
each  town,  who  shall  receive  and 
take  care  of  money  deposited  with 
the  various  towns,  and  annually 
report  to  March  meeting  the  condi- 
tion and  sitoation  of  the  deposit 
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money  received  by  tliem.  95 

If  any  town  neglect  or  refuse  to 
elect  such  trustees,  the  treasurer 
shall  retain  the  proportion  of  pub- 
lic money  belonginjo^  to  such  town, 
and  annually  before  the  1st  of 
March,  pay  the  income  thereof  to 
the  treasurer  of  such  town.         90 

Shall  give  bonds  before  they 
enter  upon  their  duties.  97 

If  they  neglect  to  give  bonds, 
their  offices  are  vacated.  98 

Such  vacancy  may  bo  filled  by 
election  at  any  legal  meeting.    98 

Shall  loan  the  public  money  on 
sufficient  personal  or  mortgage 
security,  taken  to  the  town,  at  six 
per  cent,  annual  interest.  101 

All  loans  shall  be  made  for.  a 
term  not  exceeding  one  year,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  the  money 
may  be  collected,  or  the  loan  ex- 
tended, in  the  discretion  of  the 
trustees.  102 

May  loan  the  deposit  money  to 
their  towns,  provided  the  towns,  at 
legal  meetings,  warned  therefor, 
shall  authorize  their  selectmen  to 
borrow  the  same  for  the  town.  103 

All  the  income  arising  from  the 
deposit  money  in  any  town,  shall 
be  annually  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  schools  in  such  town.  104 

Shall  annually  before  the  first  of 
March,  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  ol 
their  respective  towns  all  the  in- 
come received  for  interest  on  de- 
posit money,  and  the  treasurer  shall 
give  credit  therefor  in  his  account, 
and  the  same  shall  be  distributed, 
as  other  moneys  are  by  the  select- 
men to  tlie  various  districts.  105 
Towns — Shall  elect  a  town  superinten- 
dent of  schools  at  their  annual 
March  meeting.  9 

Each  organized  town  shall  keep 
and  support  one  or  more  schools, 
provideil  with  competent  teachers, 
of  good  morals,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  young  in  orthography,  read- 
ing, writing,  English  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  history  and 
constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  good  behavior ;  and  special  in- 
struction shall  be  given  in  the  geo- 
graphy and  history,  constitution 
and   principles  of  government  of 


the  State  of  Vermont.  19 

Shall  form  additional  districts 
when  the  inhabitants  cannot  be 
accommodated  in  one.  20 

In  town  meeting  notified  there- 
for, may  define,  determine,  limit, 
unite,  divide  and  alter  districts.  20 

Shall  number  districts  in  regular 
order,  and  cause  their  boundaries 
and  all  changes  therein  to  bo  re- 
corded. 21 

In  organized  town,  districts  to  bo 

organized  by  the  selectmen.         23 

*ln   unorganized  town,  districts 

may  be  organized  by  the  selectmen 

of  any  organized  town.  2tJ 

Two  or  more  towns,  by  concur- 
rent vote,  may  organize  fractional 
districts  from  portions  of  each 
town.  24 

May  set  any  person,  resident 
therein,  to  a  district  in  an  adjoining 
town  by  vote  in  town  meeting.    27 

Shall  previously  to  January  1st 
annually,  have  assessea  by  the 
selectmen,  a  tax  of  nine  cents  on 
the  dollar  of  the  grand  list.         80 

And  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  mako 
such  assessment,  shall  forfeit  twice 
the  amount  that  would  be  raised 
bv  a  tax  of  nine  cents  on  the  dollar 
of  grand  list.  87  and  88 

If  town  fail  duly  to  assess,  collect, 
or  appro])riate  the  tax  as  required 
by  law,  for  support  of  schools,  it 
shall  be  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury.  89 

Shall,  annually  at  annual  meet- 
ing, elect  one  or  more,  not  exceed- 
ing  three  trustees,  who  shall  re 
ceive  and  take  cam  of  the  deposit 
money  of  the  town  and  annually 
render  an  account  of  its  condition 
to  the  annual  meeting.  95 

If  any  town  refuse  or  neglect  to 
elect  such  trustees,  the  treasurer 
shall  retain  the  town's  proportion 
of  deposit  money  and  pay  the  in- 
come thereof  annually  to  the  town 
treasurer  before  the  Ist  of  March. 

96 

Trustees  of  public  money  shall 
give  bonds.  97 

If  trustees  fail  to  give  bonds  their 
offices  are  vacated,  and  may  bo 
filled  by  election  at  any  legal  meet* 
ing.  98 
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Shall  be  accountable  to  the  State 
for  the  return  of  their  shares  of  the 
United  States  deposit  money  when 
required  on  requisition  of  the 
United  States,  or  for  a  new  appor- 
tionment. 100 

May  borrow  the  income  of  deposit 
money.  108 

Shall  appropriate  for  the  support 
of  schools  all  the  Income  arising 
from  the  deposit  money.  104 

Unless  the  town  have  other 
school  funds,  the  income  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  support  schools  in 
all  its  districts  for  six  months  in 
each  year.  106 

Shall  be  liable  to  Indictment  for 

neglect  or  refusal  to  perform  the 

duties  required  by  law.  107 

Town  School  Fund— See  "School 

Fund." 
Town  Clerk— To  receive  and  file  copy 
of  superintendent's  account.        10 

To  receive  and  give  receipts  for 
school  registers.  109 

On  failure  to  receive  registers  by 
February  Ist,  he  shall  immediately 
notify  the  secretary  thereof.       109 

Shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the 
first  Tuesday  in  April  deliver  to 
the  superintendent  when  called  for, 
an  abstract  of  the  returns  of  the 
district  clerk.  Ill 

Town  Superintendents— See  "Sup- 
erintendents." 
United  States  Deposit  Money— The 
treasurer  of  state  shall  receive  and 
give  certificate  of  deposit  for  any 
moneys  of  United  States  hereafter 
to  be  deposited  with  this  State.   91 

All  such  moneys  belonging  to 
the  United  States  heretofore  or 
hereafter  received,  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  and  continue  to  be  distri- 
buted and  deposited  with  thetowuF 
organized  and  unorganized,  and 
gores,  in  proportion  to  the  numbei 
of  inhabitants  by  the  United  Statef 
cansus  of  1860,  till  another  United 
States  census  be  taken.  92 

Treasurer  shall  hold  in  trust  the 
shares  of  unorganized  towns  anc 
gores,  paying  the  interest  annually, 
in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants 
thereof.  92 

A  true  and  just  apportionment 
of  deposit  money,  among  the  organ- 


ized and  unorganized  towns  and 
gores,  shall  be  made  by  the  treas- 
urer of  state  as  soon  as  may  be 
after  the  United  States  census  of 
1860,  and  so  from  time  to  time  after 
each  new  census  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  State  law.  93 

Upon  each  new  apportionment 
of  deposit  money,  the  respective 
shares  of  the  several  towns  shall 
be  regulated.  94 

One  or  more,  not  exceeding  three, 
trustees  of  deposit  money  shall  be 
annually  elected  in  each  town  at 
March  meeting.  95 

If  town  neglect  or  refuse  to  elect 
trustees,  the  treasurer  shall  retain 
its  portion  and  annually  ]>ay  the 
interest  thereof  to  the  town  treas- 
urer. 96 

Trustees  of,  to  give  bonds.       97 

If  trustees  neglect  to  give  bonds 
their  offices  b^me  vacant,  and 
may  be  filled  at  any  legal  meet- 
ing. 98 

Each  town  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  State  for  the  return  of  its 
share  of  United  States  deposit 
money  when  required  on  requisi- 
tion of  United  States,  or  for  a  new 
apportionment.  100 

The  income  of  deposit  money  in 
each  town  shall  be  loaned  on  suffi- 
cient personal  and  mortgage  secur- 
ity, to  be  taken  to  the  town,  at  six 
X>er  cent,  annual  interest.  101 

Loans  of,  shall  be  made  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  one  year  at  a 
time.  103 

Income  of,  may  be  loaned  to  the 
various  towns  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 103 

Income  of,  in  each  town  shall  be 
annually  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  schools.  104 

Trustees  shall  annually  before 
the  1st  of  March  pay  over  to  town 
treasurer  all  the  income,  and  treas- 
urer shall  give  credit  therefor,  and 
same  shall  be  distributed  as  other 
moneys  by  the  selectmen  to  the 
various  districts.  105 

Need  not  be  so  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  schools  if  the  town  has 
other  school  funds  the  interest  of 
wlddi  shall  be  sufficient  to  support 
six  months  aohool  in  all  Ham  dis> 
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triett  in  town.  106 

UsTOir  DiBTBiCTB — Any  two  or  more 
oontigaooB  districts  nuij  unite  and 
form  a  union  district,  for  tlie  sap- 
X>ort  of  a  onion  school,  by  vote  oi 
two-thirds  of  the  voters  present  at 
meetings  legally  warned  in  each 
district  for  that  purpose.  66 

As  to  that  portion  of  the  public 
money  diRtrlbuted  for  the  Attend- 
ance of  scholars  in  the  towns  wher^ 
they  are  located,  union  dintiicts 
shall  be  accounted  as  common 
school  districts  and  receive  a  ^iro- 
portionate  share  of  public  mouey 
under  the  regulations  provided  lor 
common  schoul  districts.       67 — 74 

Shall  be  bodies  corporate  like 
common  school  districts,  and  he 
called  by  such  name  as  the  district 
at  its  first  meeting  shall  deter- 
mine. 68 

ilrst  meeting  of,  shall  be  called 
at  such  time  and  place  as  the  asso- 
ciate districts  respectiviily,  shall,  by 
vote  of  same  determine.  69 

At  first  meeting  shall  choose  a 
clerk  with  usual  powers  and  duties, 
who  shall  hold  office  till  another 
be  chosen.  70 

Annual  meeting  of,  shall  be  held 
on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the 
last  Tuesday  in  March  annually.  71 

Officers  of,  shall  be  chosen  at  an- 
nual meeting,  and  shall  hold  office 
one  year  and  till  others  be  chosen.71 

May,  at  any  legal  meeting  called 
therefor,  raise  money  to  erect,  re- 
pidr,  rent  or  purchase  building  for 
school  house  and  for  land  for  same, 
and  for  purchasing  fuel,  furniture 
and  other  necessary  articles,  and  in 
assessing  and  collecting  taxes 
therefor,  like  proceedings  shall  be 
had  as  in  common  school  dis- 
tricts. 72 

May  determine  the  location  of 
school  house,  and  if  the  district  do 
not  determine  its  location,  it  may 
be  referred  to  the  selectmen  of  town 
or  towns  in  which  the  uniting  dis- 
tricts are  situated.  72 

May  choose  committee  to  carry 
theprovisions  made  into  effect.   72 

Chairmen  of  the  prudential  com- 
mittees of  the  uniting  districts  shall 
constitute  the  prudential  committee 


of  the  union  district,  the  union  dis* 
trict  adding  one  when  the  number 
of  uniting  district  is  even.  78 

Schools  shall  continue  to  be  main- 
tained in  each  of  the  uniting  dis- 
tricts, after  forming  a  union  district, 
as  if  no  provision  ujt  the  formation 
of  a  union  district  were  made.    74 

At  annual  meeting  shall  choose 
moderator,  collector,  and  treasurer, 
all  with  the  same  powers  and  rights, 
and  duties  that  pertain  to  similar 
offices  in  common  school  dis- 
tricts. 75 

Such  officers  shall  hold  office  till 
others  be  chosen.  75 

May  raise  money  to  pay  teacher's 
wagrs  at  any  legal  meeting  called 
therefor.  76 

Any  united  district,  or  district 
forming  part  of  union  district,  be- 
ing dissatisfied,  may  withdiraw 
therefrom  by  concurrent  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  voters  present  at 
legal  meetings,  both  of  the  union 
district  and  dissatisfied  district, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  dissatis- 
fied district  shall  not  vote  at  the 
meeting  of  the  union  district  on 
the  question  of  withdrawal.         76 

Any  contiguous  district,  by  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  legal  voters  there- 
of at  a  meeting  thereof  duly  warn- 
ed therefor,  may  join  and  become 
a  member  of  a  imion  district,  if 
said  union  district  by  a  migority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  voters  present  at 
a  legal  meeting  warned  therefor, 
,  shall  vote  to  receive  such  con- 
tiguous district.  77 
Vacancy — In  the  board  or  office  of  secre- 
tary may  be  filled  by  the  board.      5 

In  the  office  of  superintendent, 
from  any  cause,  to  be  filled  by  the 
selectmen.  .  17 

In  office  of  prudential  committee 
on  account  of  neglect  or  refusal  to 
provide  a  school  within  two  weeks 
from  time  appointed  by  district, 
may  be  filled  by  vote  of  legal  school 
meeting  warned  therefor.  80 

In  office  of  clerk,  collector,  treas- 
urer, or  prudential  committee  from 
any  cause,  shall  be  supplied  by  the 
selectmen  until  a  new  election.     85 

WiU  be  caused  in  all  the  offices 
of  the  district  by  a  neglect  of  six 
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months  after  its  annual  meetiniar 
to  support  at  least  two  months 
school.  40 

And  such  vacancies  shall,  on  ai>- 
plication  of  two  voters,  l)e  filled  by 
the  selectmen.  40 

Voter  in  School  Meeting— Any  man 
shall  be.  who  is  of  the  a^e  of  21 
3'ear8,  and  shall  reside  and  l>e  liable 
to  pay  taxes  in  the  district.  29 

Warning — For  school  meeting  shall 
be  issued  by  the  clerk,  or  in  his 
absence  by  the  prudential  commit- 
tee, on  application  in  writing  of 
three  or  more  legal  voters  in  dis- 
trict, and  posted  in  one  or  more  of 
the  most  public  places  in  the  dis- 


trict, specifying  the  time,  place  and 
object  of  the  meeting,  at  least  seven 
and  not  more  than  twelve  days  be- 
fore the  time  specified  for  the  meet- 
ing. 41 
For  annual  meeting,  may  be 
issucKl  by  the  clerk,  or  in  his  al)- 
sence  or  neglect  by  the  prudential 
committee  without' any  application 
by  voters.  42 
Warrant — On  tax  bill  shall  be  made 
out  by  some  justice  of  the  peace  of 
the  county,  and  directed  to  the 
collector,  requiring  him  to  collect 
the  tax  therein,  within  the  time 
therein  limited,  and  pay  the  same 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  district.    47 
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AN  ABSTKACT   OF  THE  DECISIONS 


OF  TIIB 


SUPREME  COIIET  OF  VEMOIfT, 

OF  QUESTIONS  ARISING  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
LAWS  OF  THE  STATE.  ARRANGED  ALPHABETICALLY,  BY  TOPICS. 


COLLECTOR. 

Sec.  1  The  Collector  of  a  school  district,  iu  order  to  justify,  must 
not  only  show  his  rate-bill  and  warrant,  but  also  the  organization  of 
the  district,  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  and  the  vote  laying 
the  tax.  Unless  the  authority  of  the  collector  be  shown,  an  assist- 
ant acting  under  the  direction  of  the  collector  will  not  be  justified. 
(1  Vt.— p.  81.) 

Sec.  2.  The  CoUtetar  of  a  school  district  tax  is  liable  in  trespass 
for  seizing  property  by  virtue  of  his  warrant  and  rate-bill,  if  the  dis- 
trict have  no  power  to  grant  the  tax  ;  or  if  there  be  any  illegality 
in  voting  it ;  although  such  warrant  and  rate-bill  are  regular  on 
their  face.     (4  Vt.— p.  601.) 

Sec  8.  A  District  ColUctor  holds  his  office  for  one  year,  and  until 
another  is  chosen  in  his  stead.  If  the  office  is  vacant,  the  district 
may  appoint  a  new  collector  ;  but  while  he  is  collector,  his  duties 
cannot  be  assigned  to  another,  nor  any  part  of  them  ;  and,  of  course, 
the  district  can  make  no  temporary  appointment,  or  choose  a  collect- 
or to  collect  one  tax  or  the  iirrearagcs.     (11  Vt. — p.  618.) 

Sec  4.  A  Collector  of  a  scliool  district,  distraining  property  to 
satisfy  a  tax,  need  not  hcII  tlie  propcMty  in  his  dist.ict ;  it* sold  in  the 
town  it  is  Rufficient.     (16  Vt  — p.  439.) 

A  Collector  liaving  calicMl  upon  one  legally  assessed,  and  being  refu- 
sed, is  not  bound  to  give  fnrlh.T  lime,    (y  Vt.— 3*29,  and  26  Vt.— 381. 

CERTIFICATES  TO  TEACHERS. 

Sec.  5.  The  Statute  of  1827.  requiring  school  teachers  in  the  sev- 
eral towns  to  obtain  certificateH  of  their  qualifications  was  intended 
to  make  such  ceriificates  pre-reqnisites  to  the  performance  of  any 
legally  meritorious  service  in  that  capacity.    (12  Vt. — p.  192.) 

Sec  6.  The  plaintiff  contracted  to  teach  school  for  the  defendants, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  he  commenced,  and  before  commenc* 
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log  his  school,  he  applied  to  the  Superintendent  for  examination  and 
certificate  ;  but  the  examination  was,  at  the  request  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  iipon  his  assurance  that  it  would  be  as  well,  postponed 
until  evening  ;  at  which  time,  after  the  commencement  of  his  school, 
an  examinaton  was  had  and  a  certificate  given  ;  and  after  this  the 
school  proceeded  for  about  seven  weeks  without  objection,  and  with- 
out any  new  contract'  being  made.  Held  that  there  was  a  substantial 
compliance  with  the  statute  requiring  a  certificate  to  be  obtained 
before  the  commencement  of  the  school,  and  that,  in  any  view  of  the 
case,  the  certificate  would  be  sufficient  for  the  school  kept  after,  if 
not  for  the  same  day  it  was  given.     (28  Vt. — p.  576.) 

Skc.  7.  A  cortiticatc  of  scliool  teacher's  qualifications  which  is 
made  out  and  signed  by  the  Town  Superintendent  at  its  date,  and  is 
thereafter  kept  by  liim  to  be  delivered  whenever  called  for,  will  take 
effect  from  its  date,  though  not  delivered  till  long  after  ;  the  act 
giving  the  certificate  its  effect  and  validity,  being  the  decision  <»f  the 
Superintendent  respecting  the  teacher's  qualifications.     29 — 433. 

Sec  8.  The  statute  (Com.  Stat,  page  144,  sec.  12)  makes  it  a 
condition  precedent  to  any  valid  contract  for  teaching  a  common  school, 
that  the  teacher  obtain  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  Town 
Superintendent ;  and  a  teacher,  in  order  to  recover  his  wages  of  a 
school  district,  must  first  show  a  compliance  with  this  requirement 
(Welch  &  Brown  v,  Vose  &  Tr.,  School  District.)     30—586. 

The  mere  fact  that  there  was  ill  feeling  between  the  Town  Super- 
intendent and  the  teacher,  is  no  excuse  for  not  obtaining  such  certi- 
ficate.    2i)— 433. 

EDUCATION. 

A  good  common  school  education  is  now  fully  recognized  as  one 
of  the  necessaries  for  an  infant.     (Royce,  J.,  16  Vt.  683.) 

EVIDENCE. 

Sec.  9.  The  true  time  of  the  execution  of  a  written  instrument, 
which  has  a  false  date,  may  be  shown  by  parol.     27 — 281. 

Sec.  10.  That  a  written  instrument,  which  purports  to  be  a  writ- 
ten certificate,  never  had  any  legal  existence,  or  binding  force  as 
such,  may  be  shown  by  parol.     27 — 281. 

Sec  11.  The  certificate  given  to  a  teacher  by  a  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  and  the  effect  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be 
entitled,  may  be  impeached  by  parol  testimony,  showing  that  it  was 
given  when  the  teacher  was  not  entitled  to  it,  under  an  assurance 
that  no  legal  use  should  be  made  of  it.     27 — 281. 

Sec  12.  The  organization  and  existence  of  a  school  district,  and 
that  a  certain  person  was  its  Prudential  Committee,  may  be  proved 
by  reputation,  by  the  fact  that  such  district  has  exercised  corporate 
power  as  a  district,  and  that  such  person  acted  as  a  Prudential  Com- 
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mittee  without  the  production  of  the  records,  where  the  queBtiona 
arise  collaterally,  and  in  proceedings  to  which  the  district  is,  in  no 
way  a  party.    27 — 765, 

Sec  13.  Where  by  the  pleadings  it  is  admitted  that  certain  per* 
sons  were,  at  a  particular  time,  the  Prudential  Committee  of  a  school 
district,  testimony  to  show  they  were  not,  is  inadmissible  ;  but  tes- 
timony showing  tlie  identity  of  particular  persons  with  those  named 
in  the  pleadings,  is  proper.    29—188. 

GRANT. 

A  Legislative  grant  for  the  purpose  of  education  cannot  after* 
wards  1^  controlled  by  the  Legislature.     11  Vt.  682. 

GRAND  LIST. 

The  Grand  List  of  a  town  does  not  become  the  legal  basis  of  taxa- 
tion until  the  majority  of  the  Lifters  have  signed  and  sworn  to  a 
certificate  thereon,  as  required  by  law.    82  Vt.  285. 

OFFICERS  OF  DISTRICT. 

Sbc.  14.  School  district  officers,  elected  at  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  district  will  hold  their  offices  until  others  are  elected  at  anouier 
annual  meeting  to  supersede  them  ;  and  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  second  is  a  few  more  or  a  few  days  less  than  one  year 
from  the  time  the  first  meeting  was  held.    26 — 41  8;  32  Vt. 

Sec.  15.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Moderator  chosen  at  the 
annual  school  meeting  should  preside  at  all  subsequent  meetings  of 
the  district  during  the  year;  the  proceedings  will  be  valid  if  the  district 
should,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  elect  a  moderator  to  preside  over 
that  meeting.    26—508. 

Sbc.  16.  A  public  officer  is  entitled  to  reasonable  intendment  in  his 
favor,  the  same  as  are  applied  to  the  proceedings  of  courts.   26 — 508. 

PLEADING. 

Sec  17.  In  an  indictment  against  a  town  for  the  neglect  of  the 
Selectmen  to  assess  the  three-cent  school  tax,  under  the  act  of  1827, 
the  duty  of  the  Selectmen,  and  their  neglect  should  be  stated,  and 
also,  that  there  was  no  legal  excuse  for  such  neglect,  and  that  the 
town  had  no  funds  equal  to  any  part  of  the  sum  to  be  raised,  if  the 
neglect  relied  on  is  tliat  the  Selectmen  neglected  to  raise  the  whole 
tax.     13—565. 

Sec  18.  In  an  action  of  trespass,  where  the  declaration  contains 
several  counts,  a  plea  which  commences  and  concludes  in  bar  of  the 
action  generally,  and  the  obvious  and  natural  import  of  the  language 
of  which  should  be  understood  in  a  plural  and  distributive  sense,  as 
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applyiDg  to  the  different  occasions  on  which  the  trespasses  are 
charged,  must  be  taken  as  a  plea  to  the  whole  declaration. 

A  plea  to  the  whole  declaration,  to  be  sufficient,  must  appear  to 
contain  an  answer  to  all  that  is  alleged  as  the  direct  ground  and  gist 
of  the  action,  and  such  answer  must  be  valid  and  sufficient  in  law. 

Matter  of  aggravation,  correctly  understood,  does  not  consist  in 
acts  of  the  same  kind  and  description  as  those  constituting  the  gist 
of  the  action,  but  is  something  done  by  the  defendant,  on  the  occasion 
of  committing  the  trespass,  which  is  to  some  extent,  of  a  different 
legal  character  from  the  principal  act  complained  of 

But  a  declaration  which  charges  the  defendant  with  having  struck 
the  plaintiff  a  great  many  violent  blows  with  a  club,  and  with  a  raw 
hide,  and  with  his  fist,  and  with  having  with  great  violence  shaken 
the  plaintiff,  and  pulled  him  about,  and  with  having  thrown  down 
the  plaintiff,  and  there  harshly  and  brutally  kicked  him  and  struck 
him  other  violent  blows,  and  with  having  wounded  him,  and  torn  his 
clothes,  exhibits  a  mere  succession  of  acts  of  direct  trespass,  all  reme- 
diable by  an  action  of  the  same  class,  and  each  requiring  some  com- 
plete justification,  or  excuse,  in  the  plea. 

But  a  plea  to  such  declaration,  which  professes  to  ans\^er  the 
"  assaulting,  beating  and  ill-treating,''  using  the  explanatory  words 
"  as  in  the  declaration  mentioned,"  will  be  considered  as  co-extensive 
with  the  alleged  cause  of  action. 

But  it  was  held,  that  a  plea  to  a  declaration  alleging  such  acts  of 
trespass,  which  avers  merely  that  the  defendant  was  a  school  master 
and  the  plaintiff  was  his  scholar,  and  that  the  plainti9  was  insolent 
and  refused  to  obey  the  reasonable  commands  of  the  defendant,  and 
thereupon  the  defendant  moderately  chastised  him,  and  which  set 
forth  no  acts  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  requiring  excessive  severity 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  such  as  resistance  by  the  plaintiff,  did 
not  disclose  a  sufficient  justification  in  law,  for  tlie  acts  alleged  in 
the  declaration.     Hathaway  vs.  Rice.     19 — 112. 

Sec  19.  The  Supreme  Court  will  not,  on  cxceptioiis,  examine  a 
question  not  decided  by  the  Ci)unty  Court.     20 — 495. 

SfcX.  20.  An  averment  that  the  listers  put  the  plaintiff's  real 
estate;  in  the  Grand  List  at  a  certain  sum,  is  a  si.fficiently  direct  and 
positive  averment  that  he  had  a  Grand  List  to  that  amount,  for  his 
real  estate.    27—221. 

Sec  21.  If  a  material  averment  is  argumentativoly  made,  it  can 
only  be  taken  advantage  of  by  special  demurrer.     81 — 837. 

Sec  22  If  a  referee  find  and  report  the  legal  existence  of  a  school 
district  merely  from  parol  testimony  "that  it  had  been  considered  as 
a  district  for  forty  years,"  although  such  testimomy  is  very  indefinite, 
and  open  to  just  criticism  on  that  account,  still  it  is  not  sofatally 
defective  as  to  justify  a  reversal  of  the  referee's  report  on  that  gpround. 
80—273. 
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PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Sec.  23.  Where  a  school  district,  at  their  annual  meeting,  have 
decided,  that  they  will  appoint  but  one  prudential  committee,  and  have 
appointed  him ;  they  cannot  at  a  subsequent  meeting  daring  the  year, 
warned  for  that  purpose,  determine  that  the  committee  shall  consist 
of  three  persons,  ana  proceed  to  appoint  two  additional  members  of 
the  committee.  They  cannot  again  act  upon  the  subject,  during  tho 
year,  unless  a  vacancy  shall  have  occurred  by  the  death,  resignation, 
removal,  or  disability  of  the  committee  first  appointed.  20—487  and 
23—416. 

Ssc.  24.  The  Prudential  Committee  refusing  to  do  a  particular  act, 
in  his  oflBcial  duty,  in  good  faith,  not  believing  it  to  be  a  duty,  will  not 
create  a  vacancy  in  the  office ;  but  if  a  new  district  should  be  erected, 
and  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  old  district  is  included  within  the 
limits  of  such  new  district,  it  will  create  a  vacancy  in  the  office.  26— 
603, 15—657. 

The  Prudential  Conunittee  of  a  school  district  have  no  authority, 
without  a  vote  of  the  district  to  that  effect,  to  employ  counsel  in  the 
name  of  the  district  to  defend  a  suit  against  an  officer  of  the  district, 
ID  which  the  district  may  be  interested. 

The  fact  that  tho  pendency  of  such  a  suit,  and  even  the  employ- 
ment of  an  attorney  by  the  Prudential  Committee,  without  authority, 
to  defend  it,  are  known  to  the  officers  of  the  district,  and  to  the  votepi 
therein  generally,  has  no  legal  tendency  to  show,  on  the  part  of  the 
district,  any  acquiescence  in,  or  adoption  of,  the  employment  of  the 
attorney.    30 — 154. 

Sec.  25.  The  Prudential  Committee  man  of  a  school  district  is  its 
general  official  agent,  and  the  proper  person  to  see  that  means  are  pro- 
vided to  pay  the  school  teacher  hired  by  him,  and  if,  before  the  close 
of  the  school  term,  and  shortly  before  the  service  of  trustee  process 
on  tho  district  as  Trustee  of  the  teacher,  he,  in  good  faith,  pays  the 
teacher  his  wages,  although  without  tlie  direction  or  knowledge  of  the 
district,  and  out  of  his  own  private  fundH,  there  being  no  funds  in  the 
district  treasury  at  the  time,  the  district  may  rely  on  such  payment  as 
against  the  teacher,  or  in  its  discharge  as  his  Trustee.     33  Yt.  77. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

Sec  26.  The  existence  and  organization  of  a  school  district  may 
be  proved  by  reputation  where  its  organization  docs  not  appear  of 
record.  All  that  is  necessary  in  such  cases  is  to  show  that  there  is  a 
district,  long  known  and  recognized  as  such.     6 — 889. 

Sec  27.  Districts  are  required  by  statute  to  be  defined  by  geot 
graphical  limits  and  should  be  described  by  territorial  boundaries,  and 
not  by  the  names  of  the  inhabitants.     8 — 402. 

Sec  28.  DistrictSj  Limits  of,  must  bo  defined  by  the  vote  of  the  town, 
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or  the  vote  must  contain  such  directions  as  will  render  its  limits  capable 
of  being  definitely  ascertained.     10 — 480. 

Bbc.  29.  District,  When  a  school  district  has  been  organized,  in 
fact,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  chosen  its  officers  fn)m  time  to 
time,  the  Selectmen  cannot  organize  it  again,  as  an  unorganized  district, 
because  doubts  are  entertained  of  the  regularity  of  the  former  organ- 
ization.    11—607. 

Sec.  so.  Aft<^r  an  acquiescence  of  all  concerned,  for  more  than 
fifteen  yeora  in  the  pniceedings  of  school  disiricts  in  a  town,  as  such, 
the  regular  division  of  the  town  into  euch  districts,  and  the  regular 
organization  of  such  districts  will  be  presumed 

The  fai-t  of  the  existcm-e  and  continued  operation  of  a  school  dis- 
trict, for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  presumption  <.f  its  legal  organization, 
may  be  shown  by  witnest'cs  upon  the  stand,  where  the  loss  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  district  is  shown,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such 
proof  would  not  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  without  proof  of  the 
loss  of  the  records. 

A  school  district,  after  the  suspension  of  all  its  functions  for  ten 
years,  may  properly  organize  anew,  when  required  so  to  do  by  the 
town;  and  that  without  being,  by  vote  of  the  town,  set  oflT  anew  and 
constituted  a  school  district.     16 —439. 

Sec  31.  A  town  may  by  vote  annex  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  to 
a  district  in  an  adjoining  town,  which  shall  consent  to  receive  them,  but 
although  the  eficct  of  this  is  to  extend  the  corporate  jurisdiction  of 
such  district,  so  as  to  embrace  the  persons  thus  annexed,  together  with 
the  property  subject  to  taxation  belonging  to  them  in  the  particular 
territory  inhabited  by  then:,  yet  the  territory  itself  is  not  annexed  to 
the  district,  as  it  is  in  case  where  a  district  is  formed  from  territory  be- 
longing to  the  town,  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both  towns. 

And  the  arrangement  between  a  town  and  a  district  in  an  adjoining 
town,  by  which  the  town,  by  vote,  annexes  some  of  its  inhabitants  to 
such  district,  and  the  district  consents  to  receive  them,  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  compact,  absolutely  and  perpetually  binding,  but  as  a 
mere  license  and  temporary  consent  on  both  sides,  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  be  revoked  or  cancelled  by  either  party. 

And  the  town,  in  such  case,  may  at  any  time,  by  vote,  resume  its 
jurisdiction  over  its  citizens,  and  dissolve  their  connection  with  the  dis- 
trict, without  the  intervention  of  a  board  of  three  justices  of  the  peace, 
as  is  required  when  a  district  has  been  formed  from  territory  in  two  towns, 
by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both  towns.     21 — 402. 

Sec.  32.  The  plaintiffs  proposed  to  sell  to  defendants,  who  were  a 
school  district,  certain  land,  upon  which  a  school  house  was  to  be 
erected,  with  the  restriction,  that  the  front  of  the  school  house,  when 
erected,  should  be  upon  a  line  with  the  front  of  a  certain  meeting  house, 
and  that  no  building  should  be  erected  upon  the  land  in  front  of  the 
school  house  and  meeting  house. 
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This  propoBition  was  made  in  school  meeting,  and  the  districts 
thereupon  voted  to  instruct  their  Prudential  Comniittee  to  purchase  ttie 
land.  The  purchase  was  made  accordingly;  and  in  the  deed^  executed 
by  the  plaintiffs  to  the  defendants,  the  restriction  was  expressed  to  be 
that  no  erecitions  should  be  made  upon  said  land  between  the  school 
house  and  the  highway.  In  the  declaration  in  an  action  of  assumpsit 
brought  by  the  plamtifTs  to  recover  the  price,  which  the  defendants 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  land,  this  restriction  was  expressed  in  the  words 
used  in  the  deed.  Held  that  there  was  no  variance  between  the  con- 
tract declared  upon  and  that  proved. 

At  the  time  the  proposal  was  made  for  the  sale  to  the  district,  the 
land  had  been  unenclosed  for  some  years,  and  open  to  the  public,  and 
one  restriction  imposed  by  the  plaintiffs  in  their  proposal,  was  that  the 
land  should  be  kept  open. 

Id  the  deed  it  was  expressed  that  the  land  should  remain  as  a  public 
common.  And  in  the  declaration,  the  restriction  was  expressed  as  in 
the  deed.  Held,  that  this  difference  constituted  no  objection  to  the 
plaintiffs  recovery,  that  deed  only  imposed  upon  the  district  the 
obligation  to  keep  the  land  free  as  it  then  was. 

Held,  also,  that  the  plaintifis  in  such  suit  were  properly  allowed  by 
the  County  Court,  to  prove  the  terms  upon  which  they  so  offered  to 
Bell  the  land  to  the  district. 

And,  where  it  appeared,  in  such  case,  that  the  selectmen  of  the 
town,  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  district,  had  located  the  school 
upon  the  land  in  question,  and  that  the  district  voted  "to  instruct  the 
Prudential  Committee  to  purchase  the  land  designated  by  the  select- 
men for  the  location  of  a  school  house,  at  the  price  of  $100,"  and  that 
tiie  Prudential  Committee  had  purchased  the  land  at  the  special  price, 
but  the  district  should  hold  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
school  house  thereon,  and  that  the  school  house  should  be  so  located, 
that  the  front  should  be  upon  a  line  with  the  front  of  a  meeting  house 
staLding  near,  and  that  no  erection  should  be  placed  upon  the  land, 
between  the  school  house  and  the  highway,  but  the  land  should  remain 
as  a  public  common,  it  was  held,  that  these  restrictions  did  not  defeat 
or  impair  the  object  of  the  purchase,  and  that  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee had  power  to  accept  a  deed  containing:  such  restrictions,  and  that 
the  plaintitis  might  recover  from  the  district  the  price  of  the  land 
under  a  general  count  for  land  sold. 

And  such  deed  being  executed  with  covenants  of  warranty,  it  waB 
held  no  defonce  to  such  action  that  there  was  a  defect  in  the  plaintiff's 
title  to  the  land.     22—309. 

Sec.  33.  Where,  after  organization  into  school  districts,  a  town  is 
divided  and  incorporated  into  two  distinct  towns,  and  by  such  division, 
a  school  district  is  divided,  part  falling  in  the  old  and  part  in  the  new 
town,  neither  portion  ot  sucn  district,  so  severed,  can  be  considered  as 
AQ  entire  and  several  district,  or  can  act  as  such,  legally.    28— 421t 
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Sec.  34.  When  a  school  district  has  been  formed  from  territory  in 
two  towns,  either  by  concurrent  vote  of  the  towns,  or  by  act  of  the 
legislature  previous  to  the  power  to  constitute  such  districts  being 
conferred  upon  towns,  qucere  whether  one  of  the  towns  has  authority  to 
alter  the  limits  of  such  district  by  setting  the  individuals,  within  such 
town,  from  sucii  district  to  another  district  within  the  town. 

But  if  the  exercise  of  such  authority  by  the  town  be  inconsistent 
with  the  right  of  such  district,  such  right  may  be  waived  by  vote  of 
the  district ;  and  if  the  district  consent  by  vote,  that  an  individual 
within  its  limits  may  unite  with  some  other  district,  and  such  individual 
be  set,  by  vote  of  the  town,  to  another  district,  the  union  district  can- 
not afterwards  assess  a  tax  against  such  individual.     23 — 626. 

Sec.  35.  The  geographical  limits  of  a  school  district  must  bo  de- 
fined by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  at  a  legal  meeting  warned  for 
that  purpose,  and  unless  so  defined  the  survey  should  not  be  recorded. 

And  when  a  town  simply  authorized  a  division  of  a  school  district, 
without  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  now  district,  it  was  held  in- 
sufficient to  show  a  legal  division  and  organization  of  the  new  district, 
though  the  district  voted  to  divide. 

But,  where  a  division  was  in  fact  made  and  recorded,  and  the  town 
afterwards  recognized  or  ratified  the  same,  it  was  held,  that  this  was 
sufficient  to  render  the  division  legal  and  binding  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  and  district.     25 — 311. 

Sec  36.  The  plaintiff  built  a  school  house  for  the  defendants,  un- 
der the  employment,  upon  a  qiuintuni  t)ieruUy  of  one  member  only  of 
their  building  committee,  who,  it  was  claimed,  could  not  act  without 
the  concurrence  of  his  asscciates,  and  that  the  committee  could  not 
bind  the  district  to  an  amount  exceeding  $100.  The  school  hou^e  was 
worth  8"200,  and  after  its  completion,  the  defendants  voted  to  accept 
it,  and  voted  to  pay  the  plaintiff  §105.  Therefore  held^  that  the  ac- 
ceptance was  absolute,  and  amounted  to  a  ratification  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee-man,  and  bound  the  defendants  to  pay  the  plain- 
tiff what  the  school  house  was  worth.     28— S. 

An  article  in  the  warning  for  a  town  meeting  was  *'to  see  if  the 
voters  present  would  vote  to  set  off"  the  plaintiff  and  six  other  persons 
named,  "and  their  real  estate  from  school  district  No.  5,  the  same  to 
constitute  a  new  district."  Held  that  this  was  a  sufficiently  definite 
description  of  the  real  estate  proposed  to  be  set  off,  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject within  the  scope  of  the  action  of  the  town  meeting ;  and  that,  the 
town  having  at  such  meeting  voted  "to  constitute  a  new  school  district 
agreeably  to  such  article  in  the  warning,  the  plaintiff  and  his  real 
estate  were  legally  set  to  such  new  district." 

And  if  an  article  in  the  warning  for  a  town  meeting  be  to  see  if  tie 
town  will  divide  a  school  district  and  annex  a  poilion  of  it  to  one  dis- 
trict, and  the  remainder  to  another,  the  town  may,  at  such  meeting, 
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IwaBj  set  the  whole  difitrict,  which  is  proposed  to  be  divided  to  either 
of  the  districts  named  in  the  warning.    33  Vt.  219. 

SCHOOL  MEETINGS. 

Sec.  37.  A  School  meeting  should  have  seven  days'  notice— a  notice 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  seventh, 
is  not  sufficient,  and  the  warrant  for  such  meeting  must  specify  the 
business  to  be  done. 

School  meetings.  Proceedings  of  school  meetings  rendered  void  by 
omissions  and  neglects  as  above.     14 — 300. 

Sec.  38.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  in  the  warning  of  the  school 
meeting  for  such  new  organization  (or  of  other  school  meetings)  nor  in 
the  record,  that  such  meeting  was  warned  upon  the  application  of  the 
required  number  of  free-holders ;  the  proceedings  in  this  respect  will 
bo  presumed  regular.     16 — 439. 

Sec  39.  A  school  meeting,  warned  without  naming  in  the  wamins 
the  hour  of  the  meeting,  is  irregular,  and  its  proceedings  are  void,  and 
the  defect  is  not  cured  by  an  adjournment  to  another  day,  naming  the 
hour  of  that  day. 

A  vote  of  the  district,  at  such  meeting,  to  raise  a  tax,  will  not  jus- 
tify the  collector  in  an  action  of  trespass  against  him  for  taking  pro- 
perty to  satisfy  the  same.     16 — 439. 

Sec.40.  It  is  necessary  that  the  warning  for  a  meeting  of  a  school 
district  should  be  recorded  by  the  District  Clerk.     17  Vt.  337. 

The  records  of  a  school  district  should  not  be  amended  on  the  trial 
of  a  cause,     li  Vt  618. 

If  it  do  not  appear  from  the  record  of  the  warning,  in  such  case, 
that  the  hour  of  the  day  for  the  meeting  was  specified  in  the  warning, 
the  defect  cnnnot  be  supplied  by  parol  evidence  that,  in  the  original 
warning,  the  hour  for  the  meeting  was  named.     17 — 337. 

Sec  41.  A  collector,  justifying  under  h\i  warrant  and  rate-bill, 
cannot  supply  defects  in  the  record,  by  parol  evidence  that  all  the  legal 
voters  were  present  at  such  meeting  and  voted  upon  the  question  of 
raising  the  tax.     17 — 337. 

Sec  42.  Any  fact  that  should  be  matter  of  record,  should  be  prov- 
ed by  the  record.     17—337. 

Sec  43.  If  a  meeting  of  a  school  district  be  duly  warned  by  the 
Clerk,  without  any  application  to  him  in  writing  for  that  purpose,  and 
a  meetinfi"  be  held  pursuant  to  the  warning,  such  meeting  vnll  be  legal 
and  valid. 

That  provision  of  the  statute  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Clerk 
to  warn  a  meeting  of  the  district  upon  a  written  application  to  him 
for  that  purpose,  was  intended  to  act  compulsorily  upon  the  Clerk,  and 
and  not  to  withhold  from  him  the  power  of  calling  meetings  without 
such  application. 

But,  if  it  was  essential,  that  such  application  in  writing  should  have 
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been  made,  the  Court  would  presume  that  it  was  made.  20—487; 
23—416. 

Big.  44.  In  computing  the  length  of  time,  during  which  notice  of 
a  meeting  of  a  school  district  was  given,  the  same  rule  will  be  ap- 
plied as  in  the  case  of  service  of  process ;  either  the  day  on  which  the 
notice  was  posted,  or  the  day  on  which  the  meeting  was  held,  will  be 
counted.    20 — 487. 

Sec.  45.  The  Court  will  not  grant  a  writ  of  MandamtUj  requiring 
the  clerk  of  a  school  district  to  amend  his  records,  when  it  appeared 
that  he  had  ceased  to  be  clerk,  and  has  removed  without  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court.    20—487. 

Bec.  46.  When  a  district  does  not  own  land,  on  which  to  erect  a 
school  house,  and  one  article  in  the  warning  of  a  meeting  is,  ''To  see 
"  what  measures  the  district  will  take  in  relation  to  building  a  school 
''  house,"  it  is  competent  for  the  district,  at  such  meeting,  to  vote  to 
purchase  land  for  that  purpose,     20 — 487 ;  22 — 309. 

Beg.  47.  An  article  in  the  warning  of  a  school  meeting  to  see 
whether  the  district  will  have  a  school  the  ensuing  winter,  and  to  see 
what  method  the  district  will  take  to  pay  the  expense  of  said^school, 
is  sufficient  to  authorize  the  district  to  vote  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  school. 

And  a  vote,  at  a  meeting  so  warned,  ''to  pay  the  expense  of  the  school 
''  with  money  drawn  from  the  town,  and  the  residue,  if  any,  on  the 
**  Grand  List  of  the  district,^'  will  authorize  the  committee  to  make  a 
rate-bill  upon  the  Grand  List  of  the  district,  for  a  sum  sufficient  to 
pay  the  excess  of  the  expense  of  the  school  above  the  amount  raised 
from  the  town,  whenever  the  amount  shall  be  ascertained. 

And  it  will  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  rate-bill,  that  it  is  made  for 
an  amount  exceeding,  by  some  small  sum,  the  actual  amount  of  the 
expense  of  the  school  above  the  amount  received  from  the  towa 
23—416. 

The  Clerk  of  a  town  or  other  municipal  corporation  while  in  office, 
and  having  the  custody  of  the  records,  may  generally  make  them  con- 
formable to  the  facts  by  altering  or  amending  them,  and  this,  although 
he  may  have  been  out  of  office,  but  is  again  restored. 

But  such  alterations  or  amendments  should  ordinarily  be  made  by 
original  document  or  minutes,  and  not  upon  the  testimony  of  third 
persons,  or  upon  the  clerk^s  own  recollection,  unless  in  very  obvious 
cases  of  omission  or  error.    27  Vt  207. 

SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

Sec.  48.  By  implication,  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  school 
district  must  have  the  right  to  occupy  the  school  house,  when  the 
school  is  in  operation  ;  but  neither  the  statute,  nor  the  inoplications 
growing  out  of  the  general  powers  and  duties  of  the  rrndential 
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Committee,  give  him  the  exduBive  control  of  the  school  hoa&c  in  his 
diBtrict,  that  power  must  be  in  the  district.     24 — 528. 

When  a  school  district  employed  the  plaintiff  to  superintend  the 
repairs  of  a  school  house,  they  knowing  his  habits  and  ability  in  this 
respect,  held  that  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  for  the  work  what 
it  was  worth  to  him  to  do  it.     24  Vt.,  297. 

Sec.  49.  When  a  district,  at  a  meeting  for  that  purpose,  voted  to 
have  a  private  school  in  the  school  house,  and  nothing  appeared,  but 
that,  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  proceed  it  would  have  answered  all 
the  purposes  of  a  public  school,  and  been  open  to  all  the  children  in 
the  district,  and  taught  all  the  branches  of  common  school  instruction 
enumerated  in  the  statute,  and  no  others  ;  under  these  circumstances 
it  was  held  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  right  of  the 
district,  in  allowing  the  school  to  continue  there  for  the  time  being 
merely  ;  but  the  district  clearly  could  not  confer  any  exclusive  right 
to  the  posiession  of  the  school  house,  for  any  definite  time,  upon  any 
one. 

It  was  also  held,  that  the  privilege,  which  conferred  upon  the 
plaintiffs,  was  of  a  legally  beneficial  character,  and  the  defendants  for 
causelessly  and  wantonly  disturbing  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same,  are  liable  to  an  action,  and  that  case  is  the  appropriate  remedy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  scliool  district  have  no  estate  in  any  form, 
in  the  property  belonging  to  the  district,  and  the  district  alone  can 
bring  trespassj  qttare  clausum  fregit,     24 — 528. 

The  taking  of  land  for  a  location  of  a  district  school  house  is  for 
a  public  use,  and  therefore  the  act  of  1857,  providing  for  taking  land 
m  invitum  for  that  purpose,  is  not  unconstitutional. 

Under  that  act  the  quantity  of  land  allowed  to  be  taken  is  not 
limited  to  the  mere  eite  of  the  school  house,  but  it  also  includes  such 
adjacent  land  for  the  purpose  of  a  yard,  &c.,  as  the  selectmen  or 
commissioners  may  think  requisite.     33  Vt.  271. 

TAXES. 

Sec  50.  A  district  cannot  vote  a  tax  on  a  list  which  is  not  to  be 
completed  until  after  thirty  days  from  voting  the  tax. 

A  tax  voted  in  May,  on  a  list  not  to  be  completed  till  December 
following,  and  which  thus  could  not  be  assessed  within  thirty  days 
after  voting  the  tax,  as  requind  by  statute,  held  to  be  illegal,  with 
all  subsequent  proceedings  to  enforce  its  collection. 

A  tax  is  not  necessarily  void,  because  it  is  not  assessed  withia 
thirty  days  after  it  is  voted.     4 — 601. 

Since  the  above  decision,  it  has  been  enacted  that  "the  Grand  List 
to  be  completed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  for  the  assessment  of 
town  and  highway  taxes,  shall  be  the  list  on  which  all  school  district 
and  village  taxes,  voted  on  the  first  day  of  March,  or  at  any  time 
thereafter,  within  one  year,  shall  be  assessed.     Sec.  1  of  66  of  1854. 
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Sec.  51.  Under  the  school  act  of  Nov.  182T,  and  the  explanatory 
act  of  1833,  the  voters  in  any  school  district  may  assess  a  tax  for  the 
support  of  a  school,  upon  such  scholars  cnly,  as  actually  attend  the 
school,  and  the  term  "  otherwise,"  in  the  former  act,  is  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  practice  that  obtained  under  the  original  school  act  of 
1197.     12—473. 

Sec  52.  The  limitation  to  a  maximum  amount  of  the  sum  to  be 
raised  in  a  school  district,  imparts  sufficient  certainty ;  and  the 
expenses  to  be  incurred  within  the  limit  prescribed,  is  a  matter 
properly  intrusted  to  the  Prudential  Committee.     12 — 473. 

Sec  53.  The  fact  that  a  school  district  mistook  their  rights,  and 
the  location  of  their  school  house  proved  to  be  illegal,  and  upon 
indictment  was  adjudged  a  nuisance,  will  not  affect  the  validity  of  a 
tax  raised  to  build  the  school  house.     26 — 503. 

Sec  54.  A  vote  by  a  school  district,  that  a  tax  be  raised  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  repairs  of  their  school  house,  is  sufficient  and 
valid  without  a  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  or  its  rate  per 
cent.     27—221. 

Sec  55.  When  the  statute  requires  the  real  estate  situated  in  a 
school  district  to  be  assessed  for  the  district  taxes,  but  provides  for 
no  separate  valuation  of  that  portion  of  an  individual's  real  estate 
which  is  situated  in  the  district,  it  is  competent  for  the  Prudential 
Committee  to  make  the  assessment  upon  such  a  proportion  of  tlie 
general  valuation  of  all  the  individual's  real  estate,  in  the  town,  as 
tiie  value  of  his  real  estate  in  the  district  bears  to  that  of  the  whole. 
27—221. 

Sec.  56.  A  school  district  may  sustain  au  action  against  the  list- 
ers, if  they  designate  any  part  of  the  property  which  belongs  to  and 
is  taxable  in  their  district,  as  belonging  to  another  school  district, 
so  that  the  plaintiff  district  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  list  upon 
that  property  in  the  assessment  of  their  taxes. 

If  such  a  designation  has  been  wrongfully  made,  the  listers  will 
be  liable  if  they  refuse  or  neglect  to  correct  it,  when  requested  by  a 
special  committer  of  the  injured  district,  though  no  request  be  made 
by  the  Prudential  Couiniittee.     27 — 650. 

Sec.  57.  The  appraisals  and  assessments  which  libters  are  com- 
missioned to  make  (as  also  whenever  it  is  the  evident  intention  of 
the  law  that  they  shall  act  solely  upon  their  own  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion) are  of  a  judicial  character,  and  they  incur  no  personal 
responsibility,  when  not  actuated  by  malice. 

But  in  regard  to  the  other  duties  enjoined  upon  the  listers,  their 
acts,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  universally,  are  ministerial. 

The  duty  of  the  listers,  under  the  act  of  1847,  "  to  set  in  the  list 
"  the  appraised  value  of  all  real  and  personal  estate  in  each  school, 
district  "  severally,"  was  in  its  character,  wholly  ministerial.    24 — 4. 

Sec  58.  And  when  members  of  a  firm  carried  on  business  in 
school  district  No.  1,  and  their  personal  property  on  the  1st  day  of 
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April,  1848,  was  in  said  district,  except  what  they  had  sent  abroad  for 
sale,  it  was  held  that  the  statute  does  not  authorize  an  ideal  separa- 
tion of  their  joint  property,  so  as  to  set  a  portion  of  the  property  in 
school  district  No.  2,  where  one  of  the  partners  resided  ;  but  the 
property  should  be  designated  as  being  in  school  district  No.  1,  where 
a  portion  was  actually  situated — where  the  partnership  business  was 
carried  on  and  where  a  majority  of  the  partners  actually  resided. 

And  if  the  firm  suffer  any  injury  or  damage  from  the  listers  setting 
their  property,  or  a  part  thereof,  in  some  other  school  district,  they 
will  be  liable,  and  the  firm  can  sustain  an  action  against  them.  24 — 9. 

Sec.  59.  The  Grand  List  which  by  the  act  of  1842  (com.  stat.,  ch. 
80,  sec.  50,)  was  required  to  be  completed  and  returned  to  the  Town 
Clerk's  office  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  September,  became  and 
was  <m  that  day  the  existing  Grand  List  upon  which  a -tax  voted  on 
that  day  was  required  to  be  assessed. 

A  school  district  tax  on  that  list  could  be  voted  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  December  by  a  school  district  meeting  which  had  been  ad- 
journed to  that  day  from  a  previous  one. 

Under  the  law  as  it  was  in  1844,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  of  a  school  district  in  assessing  a  tax,  to  assess  all  the 
lands  situated  in  the  district,  which  were  set  in  the  Grand  List  of  the 
Town,  though  they  were  not  designated  in  the  list  of  the  district, 
and  to  exclude  from  their  assessment  such  lands  as  were  not  in  the 
district,  though  they  were  incorrectly  designated  as  being  there. 
But  could  not  include  in  their  assessment  lands  within  the  district 
which  were  wholly  omitted  in  the  list.     29 — 188. 

Sec.  60.  Rule  for  the  apportionment  of  the  appraised  value  of 
lands  which  were  situated  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  dis- 
trict.    29—188. 

Sec  61.  Since  the  act  of  1854  (Laws  of  1854,  p.  44.)  authorizing 
school  districts  to  elect  a  treasurer,  it  is  proper  that  the  warrant  for 
the  collection  of  a  school  district  tax  should  require  the  money,  when 
collected,  to  be  paid  to  that  officer,  if  one  has  been  elected,  and  not 
to  the  Prudential  Committee 

If  an  inhabitant  of  a  school  district  has  no  list  in  his  district,  his 
name  need  not  appear  in  the  rate  bill  of  a  tax  laid  by  such  district. 
30—273. 

Sec  62.  A  person  resident  in  a  school  district  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  who  is  assessed  as  the  owner  of  personal  estate,  and  whose 
list  is  designated  by  the  listers  as  belonging  to  such  district,  is  liable 
to  pay  taxes  in  such  district,  while  such  list  continues  in  force,  though 
he  has  removed  from  the  district.     31 — 337. 

A  person  resident  in  a  school  district  on  the  1st  of  April  and  pro- 
perly listed  there,  remains  subject  to  taxation  therein  upon  such  list 
while  it  remains  in  force,  notwithstanding  he  has  subsequently  re- 
moved from  the  district. 

The  neglect  to  comply  with  the  provision  of  the  statute  requiring 
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the  warrant  for  the  collection  of  a  school  tax  to  specify  a  limited 
time  within  which  the  tax  is  to  be  collected,  is  not  a  defect  of  which 
a  person  taxed  can  take  advantage  ;  and  though  it  may  render  the 
warrant  informal  and  defective  as  between  the  district  and  the  col- 
lector, it  does  not  invalidate  the  action  taken  by  the  latter  to  collect 
the  tax.     32  Vt. 

TEACHERS. 

Sec.  63.  The  right  of  a  schoolmaster  to  correct  his  scholar  has 
always  been  practically  and  judicially  sanctioned  But  it  rests  upon 
similar  ground  as  the  right  to  correct  a  child  or  a  servant,  and  the 
chastisement  must  not  exceed  the  limits  of  a  moderate  correction. 
And  though  courts  arc  bound,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of 
necessary  order  and  decorum  in  schools,  to  look  with  all  reasonable 
indulgence  upon  the  eicercise  of  this  right,  yet,  whenever  the  correc- 
tion,' as  confessed  by  the  pleadings,  or  as  proved  on  trial,  shall  appear 
to  have  been  clearly  excessive  and  cruel,  it  must  be  judged  illegal. 
19—102. 

Sec.  64.  In  an  action  brought  by  a  school  teacher,  vs.  a  school 
district,  to  recover  pay  for  having  taught  the  district  school,  evidence 
that  a  majority.of  the  voters  in  the  district  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
plaintiff,  and  that  the  plaintiff  and  the  Prudential  Committee  who 
employed  the  plaintiff  knew  this,  at  the  time  the  plaintiff  was  em- 
ployed, is  inadmissible.     20 — 487. 

Sec  65.  The  power  of  employing  and  dismissing  teachers  in 
school  districts,  is,  by  law  vested  in  the  Prudential  Committee  ;  and 
the  district  have  no  power  over  the  subject.  A  teacher  who  has  been 
employed  by  the  Prudential  Committee  to  teach  the  school,  is  entitled 
to  all  the  benefit  of  the  contract  unless  he  have  relinquished  it,  or 
been  guilty  of  some  derelicton  of  duty,  or  failure  to  perform  his  part 
of  the  contract.  The  district  have  no  power,  by  vote,  to  annul  the 
contract.    20—487. 

Sic.  66.  Where  a  teacher  contracted  to  instruct  a  district  school 
during  a  specified  time,  and  during  the  time  he  was  absent  ten  days  at 
one  time,  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Prudential  Committee, 
and  he  closed  the  school  a  few  days  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  and 
this  also  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Prudential  Committee, 
but  it  appeared  that  he  had  sufficient  reason,  in  both  instances,  for  so 
doing,  and  that  the  Prudential  Committee,  when  the  cause  was  made 
known  to  him,  was  entirely  satisfied,  it  was  held  that  the  teacher  was 
entitled  to  recover  pay  for  the  time  during  which  he  actually  taught,  at 
the  same  rate  of  compensation  agreed  upon  for  the  entire  time.  20-487. 

Sec  67.  Nor  can  the  committee  dismiss  a  teacher  except  for  good 
and  sufficient  cause.     20 — 487. 

Sec  68.  When  the  teacher  of  a  district  school,  without  use  of 
any  fraudulent  or  improper  means,  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  his 
qualifications,   in  due  form,  from  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
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Schools,  for  the  town,  it  is  no  defence  to  an  action  brought  by  the 
teacher  against  the  district,  to  recover  his  wages,  that  the  certificate 
was  granted  without  any  examination  having  been  in  fact  made  by 
the  Town  Superintendent.    20 — 496. 

Sec.  69.  The  statute  requires  every  teacher  to  obtain  a  certi- 
ficate of  his  qualifications  before  he  opens  his  school ;  and  the 
obtaining  of  such  certificate  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  right  of  action  for 
his  services  as  teacher. 

And  the  fact  that  the  teacher  was  a  minor,  and  that  the  Superin- 
tendent was  sick  and  diseased,  and  no  Superintendent  was  appoint- 
ed to  fill  the  vacancy  till  after  his  school  commenced,  cannot 
supersede  the  statute. 

And  the  Prudential  Committee  have  no  power  to  waive  the  require- 
ments of  the  statute,  nor  can  the  Prudential  Committee  bind  the  dis- 
trict, by  contract  with  the  teacher,  that  he  may  teach  the  school 
without  procuring  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications.    26 — 116. 

Sec.  70.  The  teacher  of  a  private  school  has  the  right  to  require 
a  scholar,  who  is  guilty  of  insubordination  and  misconduct,  to 
leave  the  school ;  and  if  the  scholar  refuse  to  do  so,  upon  being  re- 
quested, a  third  person  will,  upon  the  request  of  the  teacher,  be  jus- 
tified, as  the  servant  and  agent  of  the  teacher,  in  using  the  necessary 
force  for  removing  him.    21 — 755. 

Sec.  71.  The  fact  that  scholars  and  parents  are  dissatisfied  with 
a  school  teacher,  is  no  sufficient  cause  for  dismissing  him  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he  has  been  employed.  Evidence 
to  show  such  dissatisfaction  is,  therefore,  inadmissible  in  an  action 
to  recover  damages  on  account  of  such  dismissal.  To  justify  it, 
actual  incapacity  or  unfaithfulness  must  be  shown.    28 — 576. 

Sec.  72.  A  school  teacher  who  contracts  to  teach  for  a  definite 
term  and  leaves  before  the  term  is  finished,  without  excuse,  cannot 
recover  anything  for  his  part  performance.    29 — 217. 

Sec.  73.  Though  a  schoolmaster  has  in  general  no  right  to  punish 
a  pupil  for  misconduct  committed  after  the  dismissal  of  school  for 
the  day,  and  the  return  of  the  pupil  to  his  home,  yet  he  may,  on  the 
pupil's  return  to  school,  punish  him  for  any  misbehavior,  though 
committed  out  of  school,  which  has  a  direct  and  immediate  tendency 
to  injure  the  school  and  to  subvert  the  master's  authority. 

A  schoolmaster  is  not  relieved  from  liability  in  damages  for  the 
punishment  of  a  scholar  which  is  clearly  excessive  and  unnecessary, 
by  the  fact  that  he  acted  in  good  faith,  and  without  malice,  honestly 
thinking  that  the  punishment  was  necessary  both  for  the  discipline 
of  the  school  and  the  welfare  of  the  scholar. 

But  if  there  is  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  punishment  was  ex- 
cessive, the  master  should  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Upon  the  question  whether  the  punishment  of  a  pupil  by  his  master 
was  excessive  or  not,  evidence  that  the  ordinary  management  of  the 
latter  as  a  teacher  was  mild  and  moderate  is  not  admissible. 
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It  seenUj  however,  that  such  evidence  would  be  admiflsible  in  regard 
to  the  question  whether  the  punishment  was  wanton  and  malicious. 

Whether  a  rawhide  is  a  proper  instrument  of  punishment  of  a  pupil 
by  his  master  is  for  the  jury  to  decide,  in  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

Upon  the  question  whether  a  school  teacher  acted  maliciously  in 
the  punishment  of  a  scholar,  it  is  competent  for  the  former  to  show 
that  m  other  schools  in  the  vicinity  the  same  instrument  of  punishment 
is  used  as  that  resorted  to  by  him. 

In  trespass  against  a  school  master  for  the  punishment  of  a  scholar 
on  account  of  misconduct  out  of  school,  it  was  held  that  it  was  com- 
petent evidence  against  the  charge  that  the  punishment  was  excessive, 
to  show  that  at  a  former  trial  of  the  same  case,  no  claim  of  that  kind 
was  made,  but  that  the  plaintifif  then  only  claimed  that  the  master  had 
no  right  to  punish  for  such  misconduct.    32  Vt  114. 

SCHOOLS. 

Sec  74.  A  requirement  by  the  teacher  of  a  district  school,  that 
the  scholars  in  Grammar  shall  write  English  compositions,  is  a  reason- 
able one ;  and  if  such  scholar,  in  the  absence  of  any  request  from  his 
parents  that  he  may  be  excused  from  so  doing,  refuse  to  comply  with 
such  requirement,  he  mav  be  expelled  from  school  on  that  account 

It  seems  also  that  such  requirement  would  be  reasonable  and  proper 
in  the  case  of  the  scholars  in  a  majority  of  the  studies  prescribed  for 
district  schools  by  the  statute.     32  Vt.,  225. 

TOWN  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Sec.  75.  If  Superintendent  neglects,  before  granting  certificate,  to 
make  such  examination  of  the  applicant  as  is  necessary  to  afiord 
reasonable  evidence  of  possessing  requisite  qualification,  he  is  undoubt- 
edly guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty.     20 — 495. 

U.  S.  DEPOSIT  MONEY. 

Sec.  76.  U,  S  Deposit  Money.  The  interest  of  the  public  moneys 
of  the  United  States,  which  by  the  act  of  1836,  is  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  common  schools,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds ol  the  school  fund,  within  the  purview  of  the  proviso  to  the  9th 
section  of  the  act  of  1827,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  common  schools" — and  to  go  so  far  as  a  relief  against  the  three 
cent  tax  required  by  law.     12 — 127. 
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CERTIFICATES 

Of  teacher's  qualifications  are  prerequisite  to  the  performance  of  any  Imtl- 
\j  meritorious  service  hy  them  in  that  capacity.  8ec.  5,  12  Vt.  1&.  Bee 
also  sec  8.    20  Vt.  433. 

*'  For  which  application  was  made  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  school 
but  on  the  motion  of  Superintendent  was  not  ^ranted  till  evening  of  the 
same  day,  indicates  substantial  compliance  with  the  law,  and  at  all  events 
avails  for  one  year  subsequent  to  that  day.  Sec.  6.  28  Vt.  57G. 
Made  out  and  signed,  though  not  then  delivered,  will  take  effect  from  this 
date.    Sec.  7.    29  Vt.  433. 

Non  reception  of,  will  not  be  excused  by  existence  of  ill  feeling  between 
Superintendent  and  Teacher.    Sec.  8.    29  Vt.  433. 

Apparentlv  legal,  may  be  shown  by  parol  never  to  have  had  any  legal  ex- 
istence or  bin£ng  force  as  such.    Sec.  10.    27  Vt.  281. 

Given  to  teacher  not  entitled  thereto,  under  his  assurance  that  no  legal 
use  should  be  made  of  it,  may  be  impeached  by  parol.    Sec.  11.   27  Vt.  281. 

When  obtained  without  fraudulent  or  improper  means,  will  not  be  inval- 
idated by  the  fact  that  no  actual  examination  was  made.  Sec.  68.  20  Vt. 
495. 
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"  Must  be  obtained  by  the  teacher  before  he  opens  his  school,  and  the  mi- 
nority of  the  teacher,  or  the  absence  or  sickness  of  the  Superintendent,  or 
a  vacancy  in  the  office,  will  not  supersede  the  statute ;  nor  can  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  waive  the  requirements  of  law,  or  bind  the  district  by 
a  contract  with  the  teacher  that  he  may  teach  the  school  without  procu- 
ring a  certificate.    Sec.  69.    26  Vt.  116. 

COLLECTOR 

In  order  to  justify,  must  show  rate  bill  and  warrant,  and  organization  of 
District,  and  appointment  of  Committee,  and  the  vote  laying  the  tax. 
Seel.    IVt.  81. 

"  Is  liable  in  trespass  for  seizing  property  if  the  tax  is  illegal  or  illeffally 
voted,  although  his  rate  bill  and  warrant  be  regular.    Sec.  2.    4  Vt.o01. 

'*  Holds  his  office  for  one  year  and  until  another  be  chosen,  and  while  he  is 
collector  no  other  can  be  chosen,  even  temporarily,  nor  can  his  duties  in 
part  or  in  whole  be  assigned.    Sec.  3.    11  Vt.  618. 

Pro  tempore.    There  can  be  no  such  officer.    Sec.  8.    11  Vt.  618. 

Distraining  property,  need  not  sell  it  in  his  district ;  if  sold  in  town  it  is 
sufficient.    Sec  4.    16  Vt  439. 
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'*  And  Laving  demanded  taxes  legally  assessed,  being  refused  need  not  give 
further  time.    9  Vt.  329  and  26—381. 

"  In  justifying,  cannot  supply  defects  in  the  record  by  parol  evidence  that 
all  the  legal  voters  were  present  and  voted  at  the  meeting  when  a  tax 
was  laid.    Sec.  41.    17  Vt.  337. 

COMPOSITION 

An  exercise  in  composition,  in  connection  with  Grammar  and  other  stud- 
ies, may  be  requir^  by  the  teacher,  with  the  assent  of  the  Prudential 
Committee,  and  may  be  enforced.    Sec.  74.    82  Vt.  225. 

EDUCATION 

A  good  common  school  education  is  fully  recognized  as  one  of  the  neces- 
saries for  a  minor.    Sec.  8.    16  Vt.  683. 

DISTRICT 

While  it  has  a  legal  collector,  cannot  appoint  any  other  to  collect  any  par- 
ticular tax,  or  the  arrearages,  or  make  temporary  appointments.    Sec.  3. 

Organization  and  existence  of  may  be  proved  by  reputation  in  cases  to 
which  the  District  is  in  no  way  a  party.  Sec.  12.  Sec.  28.  6  Vt.  389, 
and  see  16  Vt.  489. 

Officers  elected  at  an  Annual  Meeting  will  hold  till  others  are  elected  at 
another  annual  meeting  to  supersede  them,  whether  it  be  a  few  days 
more  or  less  than  a  year.    Sec.  14.    23  Vt.  416. 

Are  required  by  statute  to  be  defined  by  geographical  limits,  and  should 
be  described  by  territorial  boundaries  and  not  by  the  names  of  the  inhab- 
itants.   Sec.  27.    8Vt.  402. 

Limits  of  must  be  defined  by  vot«  of  the  town,  or  vote  must  contain  di- 
rections that  will  render  its  limits  definitely  ascertainable.  Sec.  28.  10 
Vt.  480. 

Having  been  organized  in  fact,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  chosen  its  offi- 
cers from  time  to  time,  cannot  be  organized  again  by  the  Selectmen 
because  doubts  are  entertained  of  the  regularity  of  previous  organization. 
Sec.  29.    11  Vt.  607. 

The  regular  division  of  the  town  into,  and  the  regular  organization  of 
school  district  will  be  presumed  after  the  acquiescence  of  all  concerned  in 
their  i>roceeding8  for  more  than  fifteen  years.    Sec.  30.     16  Vt.  439. 

After  suspension  of  all  its  functions  for  ten  years,  may  properly  organize 
anew  at  the  requirement  of  the  town,  >vithout  being  set  off  and  constitu- 
ted anew.     Sec.  30.     16  Vt.  439. 

The  annexation  by  vote  of  a  town  of  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  to  a  dis- 
trict in  an  adjoining  town,  does  not  annex  the  territory  owned  by  such 
persons,  and  in  this  resjHict  differs  from  the  effect  of  the  erection  of  a 
district  from  territory  of  two  different  towns,  by  concurrent  vote  of  both 
towns.  Sec.  31.  21  Vt.  402.  And  such  an  arrangement  is  only  tempo- 
rary, and  can  be  revoked  by  thither  party.  And  the  town  in  such  a  case, 
may  at  any  time,  bv  vote,  resume  its  jurisdiction  without  the  intervention 
of  a  board  of  justices.    Sec.  31.    21  Vt.  402. 

When  A.  B.  proiwsed  to  a  district  in  a  whool  meeting  to  sell  a  certain  lot 
to  them  under  certain  restrictions,  for  the  erection  of  a  school  house,  and 
the  district  instructed  their  committee  to  purchase  said  premises,  upon 
which  the  selectmen,  pursuant  to  the  vote  of  the  district,  had  located  the 
school  house,  and  the  Prudential  Committee  did  purchase  said  premises, 
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and  take  a  deed  of  them,  in  which  deed  there  were  imposed  certain  re- 
strictions, according  mainly  with  the  restrictions  of  the  original  proposi- 
tion ;  the  contract  and  deed  were  sustained,  and  it  was  held  that  these 
restrictions  did  not  defeat  or  impair  the  object  of  the  purchase,  and  that 
the  Prudential  Committee  had  power  to  accept  such  deed.  And  such  deed 
being  executed  with  covenants  of  warranty,  it  was  held  no  defence  to  the 
action  for  the  purchasers'  price,  that  there  was  a  defect  in  the  vendor's  title. 
Sec.  32.    23Vt.  309. 

The  division  and  incorporation  of  a  town  into  two  towns,  which  divides  a 
school  district  into  two  portions,  severed  by  the  line  of  the  town  division, 
so  affects  the  severed  portions  that  neither  can  be  considered  as  an  entire 
and  legal  district,  nor  can  act  as  such.    Sec.  33.    23  Vt.  421. 

Quere,  whether,  when  a  district  has  been  formed  from  territory  of  two  or 
more  towns  by  concurrent  vote  thereof,  or  by  act  of  Legislature,  either 
one  of  such  towns  has  power  to  alter  the  limits  of  such  d^trict  by  setting 
individuals,  >vithin  such  town,  from  such  district,  to  another  district  in 
such  town. 

But  any  exclusive  rights  of  such  district,  in  such  respect,  may  be  waived 
by  vote  of  the  district.    Sec.  34.    23  Vt.  626. 

The  geographical  limits  of  a  school  district  must  be  defined  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  town,  at  a  legal  meeting  warned  for  that  purpose,  and  unless 
80  defined  the  survey  should  not  be  recorded.  And  where  the  town  simply 
authorized  such  division  without  defining  the  boundaries,  it  was  held  insuf- 
ficient. But  a  division  made  and  recorded,  and  subsequently  recognized 
by  the  town,  was  held  to  be  legal  and  sufficient.     Sec.  35.    25  Vt.  811. 

"  A  contract  made  with  one  of  the  building  committee  in  which  the  others 
of  the  committee  do  not  concur,  to  build  a  school  house,  upon  a  quantum 
merait,  if  completed  and  the  district  accept  the  house,  will  be  considered 
as  ratified  by  and  binding  upon  the  district.    Sec.  36.    28  Vt.  8. 

"    Alone  can  bring  an  action  of  quare  clausum  fregit.    Sec.  49.  24  Vt.  528. 

'*  Cannot  vote  a  tax  on  a  list  which  is  not  to  be  completed  until  after  thirty 
days  from  voting  the  tax.    Sec.  50.    4  Vt.  601. 

"  Can  assess  a  tax  upon  such  scholars  only  as  actually  attend  the  school. 
Sec.  51.    12Vt.473. 

*'  May  sustain  an  action  against  the  listers  for  designating  its  taxable  prop- 
erty as  belonging  to  another  district,  so  that  it  suffers  a  loss  thereby. 
Sec.  56.    27Vt.  650. 

"  Has  no  power  over  the  subject  of  employing  a  teacher ;  that  power  is 
vested  in  the  Prudential  Committee.    Sec.  65.    20  Vt.  487. 

EVIDENCE 

"  In  justification  of  his  acts,  Collector  must  show  rate  bill,  warrant,  organi* 
zation  of  district,  appointment  of  Committee  and  vote  laying  the  tax. 
Sec.  1.    1  Vt.  81. 

"  Of  the  true  time  of  execution  of  a  written  instnmient  whieh  bears  a  false 
date  may  be  given  by  parol.    Sec.  9.    27  Vt.  281. 

That  a  certificate  which  purports  to  be  legal,  never  had  any  legal  existence, 
or  binding  force  as  such,  may  be  given  by  parol.    Sec.  10.    27  Vt.  281. 

Parol,  may  be  given  that  a  certificate  was  given  to  one  not  entitled 
thereto,  under  his  assurance  that  no  legal  use  should  bo  made  of  it,  and 
thus  the  certificate  be  impeached.    Sec.  11.    27  Vt.  281. 
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The  organization  and  existence  of  a  School  District,  and  that  A.  B.  wu 
Prndential  Committee  may  be  proved  by  reputation,  by  the  fact  that 
such  District  has  exorcised  corporate  power,  and  that  A.  B.  acted  as 
Prudential  Committee,  without  the  production  of  the  records,  where  the 
questions  arise  collaterally,  and  in  proceedings  to  which  the  District  is 
not  a  party.    Sec.  12.    27  Vt.  755. 

Where  the  pleadings  admit  certain  persons  at  certain  times  to  have  been 
Prudential  Committee  of  a  School  District,  testimony  to  show  that  they 
were  not  is  inadmissible,  but  testimony  of  the  identity  of  certain  persons 
with  those  named  in  the  pleadings  is  proper.    Sec.  13.    29  Vt.  188. 

Parol  evidence  that  all  the  legal  voters  were  present  and  voted  at  the 
laying  of  a  tax  cannot  supply  defects  in  the  record  where  the  Collector 
justifies  under  his  warrant  and  rate  bill.    Sec.  41.    17  Vt.  337. 

Facts  that  should  be  matter  of  record,  should  be  proved  by  the  record. 
Sec.  42.    17Vt.  837. 

Of  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  a  district  with  a  teach- 
er is  inadmissable,  in  an  action  brought  by  the  teacher  for  his  wages. 
Sec.  64.    20  Vt.  487,  and  see  28  Vt.  576. 

"  That  no  examination  was  in  fact  made  will  not  invalidate  a  certificate 
obtained  by  a  teacher  without  fraud  or  improper  means.  Sec.  68.  20  Vt.  495. 

EXCEPTIONS 

Supreme  Court  will  not  on  exceptions,  examine  a  question  not  decided  bj 
the  County  Court.    Sec.  19.    20  Vt.  495. 

GRANT 

A  Legislative  grant  for  the  purpose  of  education  cannot  afterward  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Legislature.    11  Vt.  032. 

GRAND  LIST 

The  Grand  List  is  not  a  legal  basis  for  taxation  till  signed  and  sworn  to 
by  a  majority  of  the  Listers,  as  required  by  law.    32  Vt.  285. 

USTERS 

Are  liable  to  district  for  designating  its  property  as  belonging  to  another 
district,  if  on  request  of  a  special  committee  they  reiuse  to  correct  their 
designation  though  no  request  be  made  by  the  Prudential  Committee. 
Sec.  66.    27  Vt.  650. 

"  In  making  apprisals  and  assessments,  act  in  a  judicial  capacity  and  incur 
no  personal  responsibility,  where  not  actuated  by  malice ;  and  the  same 
is  true  wherever  it  is  the  evident  intention  of  the  law  that  they  shall  act 
solely  upon  their  own  judgment  and  discretion ;  but  in  regard  to  other 
duties,  their  acts  are,  for  the  most  part,  ministerial.  The  duty  of  the 
listers  to  set  in  the  list  the  appraised  value  of  all  real  and  personal  estate, 
in  each  school  district  severally,  is  wholly  ministerial.    Sec.  57.    24  Vt.  9. 

MODERATOR 

Chosen  at  annual  meeting  not  necessarily  to  preside  over  all  enbaequent 
meetings  in  the  year ;  the  election  of  another  to  preside  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  will  not  invalidate  its  proceedings.    Sec.  15.    26  Vt.  6^. 

NOTICE 

For  school  meeting  should  issue  seven  days  before  the  meeting,  and  should 
specify  the  business  to  be  done.    Sec.  37.    14  Vt.  800. 

OFFICERS 

District,  elected  at  an  annual  meeting,  hold  till  others  are  elected  at 
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another  annual  meeting,  to  anpersede  them,  whether  it  ia  a  few  daja 
more  or  less  than  a  year.    Sec.  14.    23  Vt.  416. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  moderator  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting 
ahould  preside  over  every  subsequent  meeting  in  the  year ;  the  election 
of  another  to  preside  over  a  subsequent  meeting  will  not  invalidate  the 
proceedings  then  had.    Sec.  15.    26  Vt.  503. 

"  Public  officers  are  entitled  to  reasonable  intendments  in  their  favor,  the 
same  that  are  applied  to  the  proceedings  of  courts.    Sec.  15.    66  Vt.  508. 

PROPERTY 

Sold  to  satisfy  district  tax  need  not  be  sold  in  the  district  taxing ;  if  sold 
in  town  it  is  sufficient.    Sec.  4.    16  Vt.  430. 

PLEADINGS 

Indictment  against  town  for  neglect  of  selectmen  to  assess  the  three  cent 
school  tax— what  it  should  state.    Sec.  17.    13  Vt.  565. 

"  In  an  action  of  trespass,  where  the  declaration  contains  several  counts 
and  a  plea  commences  and  concludes  in  bar  of  the  action  generally,  fully 
discussed.    Sec.  18.    19  Vt.  102. 

"  Supreme  Ck>urt  will  not,  on  exceptions  examine  a  question  not  decided 
by  the  County  CJourt.    Sec.  19.    20  Vt.  495. 

"  An  averment  that  the  listers  put  the  plaintiffs  real  estate  in  the  Grand 
List  at  a  certain  sum,  sufficient  averment  that  he  had  a  grand  list  of  that 
amount.    Sec.  20.    27  Vt.  221. 

A  material  averment  argumentatively  made,  can  only  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  special  demurrer.    Sec.  21.    81  Vt.  837. 

If  referee  find  and  report  the  legal  existence  of  school  district  from  parol 
testimony  "that  it  haa  been  considered  a  district  for  forty  years" — ^though 
such  testimony  is  indefinite,  report  would  not  be  reversed  on  that  ground. 
Sec  22.    80Vt.273.  « 

PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE 

ViHien  districts  at  their  annual  meeting  have  decided  to  appoint  but  one 
Prudential  Committeee,  they  cannot  change  it,  or  again  act  upon  it  dur- 
ing the  year  unless  a  legal  vacancy  occurs.    Sec.  23.    20  Vt.  487. 

"  Refusal  to  do  a  certain  act  in  good  faith,  not  believing  it  to  be  a  duty, 
will  not  create  a  vacancy  in  the  office ;  but  the  erection  of  a  new  district 
including  wiiliin  its  limits  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  old,  will 
create  a  vacancy.    Sec.  24.    26  Vt.  503  and  15  Vt.  657. 

"  Without  vote  of  district  to  that  eflfect,  has  no  authority  to  employ  counsel 
in  a  suit  against  a  district  officer,  in  which  suit  the  district  has  an  interest. 
Sec.  25.    30  Vt.  154. 

"  Has  exclusive  power  of  hiring  teachers,  the  district  have  no  power  over 
the  matter.    Sec.  65.    20  Vt.  fe7. 

"  Cannot  waive  the  requirements  of  law  in  regard  to  certificates  to  teach- 
ers, or  bind  the  district  by  a  contract  with  the  teacher  that  he  may  teach 
the  school  without  procuring  a  certificate.    Sec.  99.    26  Vt.  116. 

"    Is  the  general  official  agent  of  a  school  district.    Sec.  25.    33  Vt.  77. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT.    See  District. 

SCHOOL  HOUSE 

Prudential  Committee  have  a  right  to  occupy,  while  school  is  in  operation^ 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  district. 
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District  at  a  meeting  held  for  that  purpose,  voted  to  have  a  private  school 
in  the  school  house,  and  nothing  appearing  but  that  it  would  have  an- 
swered all  the  purposes  of  a  public  school,  and  been  open  to  all  the 
children  of  the  district,  etc.,  it  was  held  that  there  was  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  the  district  in  allowing  the  school  to  continue 
for  the  time  being  merely,  but  that  the  district  could  not  confer  any 
exclusive  right  to  the  possession  of  the  school  house,  for  any  definite 
time,  upon  any  one. 

The  district  alone  can  bring  an  action  of  quare  clausum  fregit.  Sec.  489. 
24  Vt.  528. 

The  taking  of  land  for  a  school  house,  under  act  of  1857,  being  for  public 
use,  is  not  unconstitutional,  and  need  not  be  limited  to  a  mere  site  for  a 
house,  it  may  include  land  for  a  yard,  &c.    Sec.  49.    83  Vt.  271. 

SCHOOL  MEETING 

Should  have  seven  days  notice,  and  a  notice  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
for  meeting  on  the  seventh  is  not  sufficient.    Sec.  37.    14  Vt.  300. 

"  The  notice  or  warrant  for,  should  specify  the  business  to  be  done,  and 
without  such  notice,  the  proceedings  will  be  rendered  void.  Sec.  87. 
14  Vt.  800. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  state  in  the  warning  or  record  of  a  school  meeting, 
that  the  warning  issued  upon  the  application  of  the  required  number  of 
freeholders;  the  proceedings  will  be  presumed  to  be  regular  in  this 
respect.    Sec.  38.    16  Vt.  439. 

Warned  without  specifying,  in  the  warrant,  the  hour  of  meeting,  is  irre- 
gular and  its  proceedings  are  void.    Sec.  40.    16  Vt.  439. 

Held  pursuant  to  a  warrant  issued  by  the  Clerk  without  application  in 
writing,  will  be  considered  legal  and  valid.  Sec.  43.  20  Vt.  487  and 
28  Vt.  416. 

In  computing  the  length  of  notice  for  school  meeting,  the  rule  for  service 
of  process  tvSI  be  applied ;  and  either  the  day  of  posting  notice,  or  the 
day  of  holding  the  meeting  will  be  counted.    Sec.  44.    20  Vt.  487. 

May  vote  to  purchase  land  for  school  house  when  warned  'To  see  what 
measures  the  district  will  take  in  relation  to  building  a  school  house." 
Sec  46.    20  Vt.  487,  and  see  22  Vt.  309. 

Under  a  warning  "to  see  whether  the  district  will  have  a  school  the  ensu- 
ing winter,  and  to  see  what  method;  the  district  will  take  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  said  school"  may  vote  a  tax  on  the  Grand  List  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  school,  and  a  vote  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  school  with 
money  drawn  from  the  town,  and  the  residue,  if  any,  on  the  Grand  List 
of  the  district,  will  authorize  the  Committee  to  make  a  rate  bill  on  the 
Grand  List  of  the  district.    Sec.  47.    28  Vt.  416. 

"  Records  of,  may,  by  tlie  officer  ha\'ing  them  in  charge,  be  made  conform- 
able to  the  facts  by  amendment ;  but  such  amendment  should  be  made 
from  original  documents  or  minutes.    Sec.  47.    27^Vt.  207. 

«*    Should  not  be  amended  on  trial.    Sec.  40.    11  Vt.  618. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  ^ 

If  he  neglects,  before  granting^cx^rtificate,  to  make  such  examination  as 
is  necessary  to  affi)rd  reasonable  evidence  of  possessing  requisite  qualifi- 
cations, is  unquestionably  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty.  Sec.  75. 
20  Vt.  495. 
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TRESPASS 

Will  lie  against  Collector  for  seizinjo^  property,  if  the  tax  be  illegal  or 
illegally  voted,  altbouprli  the  rate  bill  and  warrant  may  be  regnlar  on 
their  fece.    Sec.  3.    4  Vt.  001. 

TAXES 

IMBtrict  cannot  vote  a  tax  on  a  list  which  is  not  to  be  completed  until  after 
thirty  days  from  voting  the  tax. 

**  Bat  a  tax  is  not  necessarily  void  because  It  is  not  assessed  within  thirty 
days  after  voting  it.    Sec.  50.    4  Vt.  601. 

"  May  be  assessed  upon  such  scholars  only  as  actually  attend  the  school. 
Sec.  51.    12Vt.473. 

"  Raised  to  build  a  school  house,  will  not  be  invalidated  by  the  fact  that 
the  school  house  was  illegally  located  and  was  adjudged  a  nuisance.  Sec. 
53.    26Vt.503. 

"  Voted  by  a  district  to  pay  for  repairs  on  school  house,  without  limitation 
as  to  amount  or  rate  per  cent.,  is  sufficient  and  valid.  Sec.  54.  27  Vt.  2^1 . 
12  Vt.  478. 

"  The  warrant  for  the  collection  of,  since  the  act  authorizing  districts  to 
elect  a  Treasurer,  properly  requin^s  the  money,  when  collected,  to  be  paid 
to  the  Treasurer,  if  one  lias  been  elected.    Sec.  61.    20  Vt.  188. 

"  A  resident  in  a  school  district  and  properly  listed  there  on  the  Ist  of 
April,  remains  subject  to  taxation  therein,  upon  such  list  while  it  remains 
in  force.    Sec.  62.    82  Vt.  769. 

TEACHER 

Must  procure  a  certificate  before  he  can  perform  any  legally  meritorious 
service  as  teacher.    Sec.  5.    12  Vt.  192. 

Who  applied  for  examination  and  certificate  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
day  of  school  but  being  deferred  till  the  evening  of  the  same  day  by 
Superintendent,  and  then  receiving  an  examination  and  certificate,  has 
substantially  complied  with  the  law,  and  at  all  events  his  certificate  will 
BYaXi  thereafter.    Sec.  6.    28  Vt.  576,  and  Sec.  8.    29  Vt.  433. 

Not  excused  for  not  obtaining  certificate,  by  the  fact  that  ill  feeling 
existed  between  him  and  Superintendent.    Sec.  8.    29  Vt.  433. 

Right  of  to  correct  his  scholar  similar  to  the  right  to  correct  a  child  or 
servant.  But  correction  appearing  on  trial,  or  confessed  to  be  excessive 
and  cruel,  is  illegal.    Sec.  63.    19  Vt.  102,  and  Sec.  73.    82  Vt.  114. 

Evidence  of  dissatisfaction  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  a  district,  is 
inadmissible  in  an  action  by  teacher  for  wages.  Sec.  64.  20  Vt.  ^7, 
and  28  Vt.  576. 

The  power  of  employing  a  teacher  is  vested  in  the  Prudential  Conmiittee ; 
the  district  have  no  power  over  it.    Sec.  65.    20  Vt.  487. 

Cannot  be  dismissed  by  the  Prudential  Committee  without  good  and  suf- 
ficient cause.    Sec.  67.    20  Vt.  487. 

If  without  fraud,  and  by  proper  means,  a  teacher  has  obtained  a  certifi- 
cate, the  fact  thai  it  was  granted  without  actual  examination  will  not 
invalidate  the  certificate.    S«c.  68.    20  Vt.  495. 

Must  procure  a  certificate  before  he  opens  his  school ;  and  cannot  be  ex- 
cused by  the  facts  that  he  is  a  minor,  that  the  Superintendent  is  sick  or 
absent,  or  that  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office,  or  that  the  Prudential 
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Committee  consented  to  his  commencing  school  withont  a  certificate. 
Sec  69.    26Vt.  115. 

"  Of  a  private  school,  may  require  a  scholar  to  leave  school,  for  insubordi- 
nation, and  on  refusal  may  remove  him,  or  cause  him.  to  be  removed 
Sec.  70.    27Vt.  775. 

Leaving  his  school  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  his  contract,  with- 
out excuse,  can  recover  nothing  for  part  performance.   Sec.  72.    29  Vt.  317. 

The  teacher  of  a  district  school,  with  the  assent  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee, may  require  an  exercise  in  composition,  in  connection  with 
grammar  and  other  studies,  and  enforce  such  requirement.  Sec  74.  S3 
Vt.  225. 

U.  S.  DEPOSIT  MONEY 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Money  is  not  to  be  taken  as  i 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  school  fund,  and  to  go  so  iar,  as  a  relief  against 
the  three  cent  tax  required  by  law.    Sec.  76.    12  Vt.  127. 

WAKNING 

For  school  meeting  should  give  seven  full  days  notice,  and  should  specif 
the  business  to  be  done.    Sec.  37.     14  Vt.  300. 

"  For  school  meeting  need  not  state  that  it  is  issued  upon  the  application 
of  the  required  number  of  free  holders ;  but  it  must  specify  the  hour  of 
the  meeting.    Sec  38.    16Vt.  4C9.    See  also  Sec.  40.    17  Vt.  337. 

'*  Should  be  recorded  by  the  District  Clerk ;  its  record  should  show  that 
the  hour  for  the  meeting  was  specified  in  the  warning.  Sec.  40.  17 
Vt.  337. 

'*  In  computing  the  length  of  notice  given  in  warning  for  school  meeting, 
as  in  the  service  of  process,  cither  the  day  of  posting  notice,  or  the  day 
of  holding  meeting  will  be  reckoned.    Sec  44.    20  Vt.  487. 

"  To  see  what  measures  the  district  will  take  in  relation  to  building  a 
school  house,  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  district  to  vote  to  purchase  land  for 
that  purpose.    Sec  46.    20  Vt.  384.    See  also  22  Vt.  309. 

"  An  article  in  a  warning  for  town  meeting  "to  see  if  town  will  set  off  A, 
"B,  and  C,  and  their  real  estate,  from  school  district  No.  5,  the  same  to 
"constitute  a  new  district,"  held  sufficiently  definite  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  town  meeting.    Sec.  36.    33  Vt.  219. 

WARKANT 

An  omiesion  to  specify  therein  a  time  limited  for  the  payment  of  taxes, 
cannot  be  taken  advantage  of  by  tax  payers.    32  Vt.  769. 


\/ 


FORMS 


OF  VARIOUS  DOCUMENTS,  NECESSARY  IN  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 

BUSINESS  CONNECTED  WITH  SCHOOLS. 


Nol. 

a  bsquest  by  tli&ee  votebs  of  a  school  d18trict  to  the  distriot 
Clerk  to  Warn  a  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  baib  School 
District  for  Erecting  or  Eepairing  School  House. 

To  the  Clerk  of  School  District  number  —  in  the  Town  of 

in  the  County  of 

We  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of         ■■    in 

the  County  of residicg  in  school  district  number  —  and 

legal  voters  in  the  same,  hereby  request  you  to  appoint  and  notify  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  school  district,  to  consider  and  act 
on  the  following  propositions. 

[Applicable  thus  far  for  any  school  meeting.] 

1.  To  see  if  the  District  will  erect  a  new  school  house  in  said  Dis- 
trict, or  take  measures  for  the  repair  of  their  present  house. 

2.  To  appoint  a  Committee  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  of  such 
erection  or  repair,  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  thereof. 

3.  To  raise  money  by  tax  or  otherwise  to  defray  the  expense  of 
such  erection  or  repair. 

4.  To  do  any  other  business  within  the  scope  of  the  foregoing 
propositions. 

Dated  at , ,  A.  D.  18— 


G.  H- 
R  B- 

L.  N- 


[The  above  may  be  adapted  to  all  varying  exigencies  by  substitu- 
ting the  different  specifications  under  Form  No.  5  and  others,  in  place 
of  those  above  inserted,  or  in  addition  thereto. 
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No.  2. 

FoBM  of' THE  Warning  by  the  Clerk  of  ▲  School  District  for  a 
School  Meeting  for  the  Erection  or  Repair  of  School  House. 

To  tho  inhabitants    of  school  district  number  —  in  the   Town 
of in  the  County  of 

Whereas  an  application  in  writing  signed  by  three  of  the  inhabitants 

of  school  district  number  —  in  the  Town  of has  been  filed  in 

my  office  requesting  me  as  the  Clerk  of  said  district  to  appoint  and 
notify  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  district     Therefore,  you, 

the  inhabitants  of  school  district  number  —  in  said  Town  of , 

liable  to  pay  taxes  in  said  district,  are  hereby  notified  and  warned  to 

meet  at ,  in  said  district,  on  the day  of •, 

18 —  at  —  o'clock,  in  the noon  of  said  day,  to  consider  and  act 

on  the  following  propositions : 

1.  To  see  if  the  District  will  order  the  erection  of  a  new  school 
house  in  said  district,  or  take  measures  for  the  repair  of  their 
present  one. 

2.  To  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  of  such 
erection  or  repair,  with  the  probable  expense  of  the  same. 

8.  To  raise  money  by  tax  or  otherwise  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
such  erection  or  repair. 

4.  To  do  any  other  business  within  the  scope  of  the  foregoing 
propositions. 

Dated  at , ,  A.  D.  18—. 

J.  D ,  Clerh. 


No.  3. 


Warning  of  Annual  Meeting  of  School  District,  which  may  issue 

WITHOUT  previous  APPLICATION  THEREFOR. 

SCHOOL  MEETING. 
The  inhabitants  of  School  District  No.  — ,  in  the  Town  of 


are  hereby  notified  to  meet  at ,  in  said  town,  on  the  last 

Tuesday  of  March,  A.  D.  18 —  at  —  o'clock  in  the noon,  to  con- 
sider and  act  on  the  following  propositions  : 

[The  above  heading  will  serve  lor  a  general  one] 

1st     To  choose  a  Moderator  to  govern  said  Meeting. 

2d.  To  choose  a  Clerk,  Collector,  Prudential  Committee,  and 
Treasurer  for  tho  year  ensuing. 

3d.  To  see  if  said  District  will  vote  to  sustain  a  school  or  schools 
therein  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  if  so,  for  what  length  of  time,  and 
from  what  day  or  days. 

4th.     To  see  if  tho  District  will  vote  to  raise  a  tax  upon  the  Grand 
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List  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  school,  or  take  other  measares 
therefor. 

6th.    To  transact  any  other  proper  and  necessary  businesa 

X y ,  Clerk  of  District  No.  — . 


No.  4. 


Vasious  Specifications  of  Business  to  bb  Tbansacted,  that  mat  bb 
Inserted  in  ant  Application  for  a  Warning,  or  in  ant  Warn- 

mo,  AS  THET  ICAT  BE  NEEDED. 

To  divide  the  school  of  any  District  into  two  or  more  di^artmenU^  and 

■ 

provide  therefor. 

[Same  heading  as  in  No.  3.] 

To  see  if  said  District  will  vote  to  divide  its  school  into  two  or  more 
departments,  and  grade  the  same  with  reference  to  each  other. 

To  see  if  said  District  will  provide  additional  accommodations  for 
Us  schools  by  adding  to  or  altering  its  school  house,  or  by  erecting 
another. 

To  raise  money  by  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List  of  such  District  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  such  addition,  alteration  or  construction. 

To  see  what  directions  said  District  will  give  to  the  teacher  of  its 
higher  school  in  reference  to  teaching  in  such  school  any  of  the  sciences, 
or  higher  branches  of  a  thorough  education. 


No.  5. 

Relating  to  the  Formation  aitd  Dissolution  of  Union  Districts. 

(a)  To  see  if  said  District  will  agree,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  voters  thereof  present  at  such  meeting,  to  unite  with  contiguous 
Districts,  No.  — ,  and  No.  — ,  in  said  town,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  Union  School,  to  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  tne  older  children 
of  such  Districts  as  may  thus  unite. 


Where  a  District  unshes  to  unite  with  Union  Districts, 

{b)  To  see  if  said  District,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  legal 
voters  will  vote  to  join  Union  District  No.  —  in  said  town,  contiguous 
to  said  District 

6 
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WTier$  a  Diairiet  taiahei  to  ivUhdrato  from  a  Union  DMrui. 
(c)    To  see  if  said  District,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  leg^ 
voters  present,  will  vote  to  withdraw  from  UnioD  District  No.  — ,  in 
said  town. 


For  Union  Ditirici  in  regard  to  last  two  ea$ei. 

(d)  To  see  if  said  Union  District  will,  bv  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
its  voters  present,  permit  the  withdrawal  of  Pistriot  No.  —  in  acoord- 
ance  with  its  request. 

(d)  To  see  if  said  TJDion  District  will,  b^  a  majority  of  two-tUrds 
of  its  legal  voters  present,  vote  to  receive  District  No.  —  in  said  town, 
the  same  being  a  contiguous  District  and  desiring  to  be  thus  received. 


No.  6. 

RECORD  OF  SCHOOL  MEETING. 

[Insert  the  warning  for  the  meeting  in  full,  including  Clerk's  signa- 
ture, and  then  proceed  as  follows :] 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  original  warning. 

Attest,        A.  B ,  a&rk 

Be  it  remembered  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  School 

District  No.  — ,  in  the  town  of ,  held  pursuant  to  the  fwe- 

going  warning  at  the in  said  District,  on  the day 

of ,  A.  D.,  18 — ,  the  Moderator  of  said  District  presiding. 

[For  Annual  Meeting  of  Diatrict.l 

(a)    The  following  business  was  transacted. 

H.  K ,  was  elected  Moderator,  L.  M was  elected  Clerk, 

N.  0 was  elected  Collector,  P.  Q ,  R.  S ,  and  T.  V 

were  elected  Prudential  Committee,  and  X.  Y was  elected  Treas- 
urer of  said  district  for  the  year  ensuing. 

It  was  voted  to  sustain  a  school  in  said  District  during  seven  months 
of  the  year  ensuing,  viz :  a  summer  school  of  four  months  from  and 
after  the  second  Monday  in  May,  and  a  winter  school  of  three  months 
from  and  after  the  second  Monaay  in  November. 

It  was  voted  that  a  tax  of cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  Grand 

List  of  said  District  be  assessed,  and  that  the  same  be  made  payable 

on  or  before  the day  of then  next 

A  true  record. 

Attest,        L.  M ,  Cbrk. 
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To  Sreet  or  Bspair  School  Motue, 

(h)    [Insert  warnbg  and  commence  aa  in  Fonn  No.  6.] 

The  following  buainess  was  transacted : 

It  was,  upon  motion,  Resolved^  That  the  comfort  of  the  children  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  District,  demand  the  erection  of  a  new  school 
house. 

It  was  voted  that  J.  D and  R.  S be  appointed  a  Commit- 
tee, to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  for  such  new  school  house,  with  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  expense  of  the  same,  and  report  thereon  as 
soon  as  may  be. 

It  was  voted  to  adjourn  to  the day  of ,  A.  D.  18 — ,  at 

—  o'clock,  P.  M. 

And  now  on  this day  of •  A.  D.  18 —  the  meeting  having 

re-assembled,  was  called  to  order  by  the  Moderator. 

J.  D and  R.  8 ,  the  Committee  appointed  therefor,  made 

their  report  of  a  plan  of  a  school  house  together  with  an  estimate  of 
the  expense  of  construction,  which  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to 
be  recorded,  and  is  in  the  words  and  figures  followmg : 

[Here  insert  report.] 

After  consideration  and  discussion  of  said  report,  it  was  voted  that 
the  same  be  adopted,  and  that  the  Prudential  Committee  be  directed 
to  proceed  in  the  erection  of  a  house  in  accordance  with  such  plan. 

It  ^%i8  voted  that  a  tax  of  —  cents  on  the  dollar  on  the  Grand  List 

of  said  District,  and  payable  on  the day  of ,  A.  D.  18 — 

be  assessed  and  collected  to  defray  the  expense  of  such  school  house. 


To  Divide  and  Grade  tJie  Schools, 
{c)    (Insert  the  warning  and  proceed  as  in  form  No.  6.) 

The  following  business  was  transacted  : 

It  was  resolved  that  the  convenience  and  economy  and  the  interests 
of  the  scholars  require,  and  the  District  hereby  directs,  that  the  school 
in  said  District  be  divided,  and  formed  into  two  departments  or  grades. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Prudential  Committee  be  directed  to  proceed 
immediately  to  make  an  addition  to  the  school  house  of  said  district, 

upon  the side  thereof,  said  addition  to  be  constructed  of to 

be feet  by feet  on  the  ground,  and  at  least  ten  feet  from 

floor  to  ceiling. 

It  was  voted  that  a  tax  of cents  on  the  dollar  on  the  Grand  List 

of  said  District,  payable  on  the day  of -,  A.  D.  18 — ,  be  as- 
sessed and  collected  to  defray  the  expense  of  making  such  addition. 

It  was  voted  that  the  teacher  of  the  higher  of  the  schools  of  said 

District  be  directed  to  give  instruction  to  those  who  desire  it,  in 

and and . 
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To  unite  informing  Union  District, 

{(l)    (iDsert  warning  and  proceed  as  in  No.  6.) 

It  was  voted  that  tho  interests  of  the  District  require  that  the  older 
children  should  receive  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  that  opportunity  therefor  should  be  given. 

it  wqs  voted  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  voters  pre- 
sent, that  said  District  hereby  declares  its  desire  to  unite  with  adjoining 
Distiicts  No. ,  No  ,  and  No. ,  in  said  town,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  a  Union  School  to  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the 
older  children  in  such  Districts. 


To  unite  with  a  Union  District 

(e)  It  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  legal 
voters,  that  the  District  hereby  declares  its  desire  to  unite  itself  with 
and  become  a  part  of  Union  District  No.  —  in  haid  town. 


To  withdraw  from  Union  District. 

(/)    It  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  legal 
voters  of  said  District  present,  that  said  District  hereby  ezpr^lses  its 

desire  to  withdraw  itself  from  Union  District  No. ,  in  said  town, 

ot  which  it  now  forms  a  part 


No.  7. 

Application  to  Selectmen   fob  Locahon  of  School  Housb  wheki 
District  cannot  agree. 

To  a.  B ,  C.  D ,  and  E.  F ,  Selectmen  of  the  Town 

ol , 

The  undersigned.  Prudential  Committee  of  District  No ,  in  said 

To>^  n,  represent  that  said  District,  at  a  meeting  thereof,  legally  warned 

and  held  on  the  —  day  of ,  voted  to  erect  a  new  school  house  for 

the  use  of  the  schools  oi  said  District,  but  are  not  able  to  agree  upon  a 
locati'^n  therefor. 

Wt  therefore  officially  request  that  you,  the  Selectmen  of ,  will, 

in  pursuance  of  law  in  su^'h  case  provided,  proceed  to  select  and  fix 
upon  such  a  riaco  within  said  District  for  a  location  for  such  school 
house,  as  to  you  shall  seem  best. 

Dated  at ,  this day  of ,  A  D.  IF — . 

L.  M ,  )  Prudential  Com. 

N  O ,  }  0/ 

P.  R. ,  S  Diit.  No, 
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No.  8. 

Form  of  ▲  CiRTincAix  by  the  Prudential  Committee,  agcompantino. 
▲  Bate  Bill. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Prudential  Committee  of  School  District  No.  -- 

in  the  Town  of ,  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  correct  Bate  Bill 

of  a  tax  of  —  cents  on  the  aollnr  of  the  Grand  List  of  the  inhabitants 
of  said  School  DiHtrict,  and  of  the  property  in  said  District  liable  to 

school  taxes,  raised  for  the  purpose  of 

ID  said  District,  and  ordered  tu  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  said  Dis- 
trict by  the day  of ,  A  D.  IS—,  agreeably  to  a  vote  of  the 

inhabitants  of  said  District,  at  a  meeting:  thereof  legally  warned  and 
holden  for  that  purpose,  on  the  --  day  of A.  D.  18 — . 

Approved  and  certified  by  us,  this  —  day  of A.  D.  IP—. 

Prudential  Com* 


No.  9. 
Form  of  a  Warrant  for  thb  Collection  of  a  School  Tax. 
STATE  OF  VEBMONT,  \ 

COONTY.  \ 

To        ■      ,  Collector  of  school  taxes  for  the  School  District 

number  —  in  the  town  of in  said County.     Greeting. 

By  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Vermont  you  are  hereby  com- 
manded to  levy  and  collect  of  the  several  pci-sons  named  in  the  Bate 
Bill  herewith  committed  to  you,  the  sum  of  money  annexed  to  the 
name  of  each  person  respectively,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  Treasurer 

of  School  District  number  —  in  said  town  of on  or  before  the 

—  day  of—  A.  D.  18 — ,  and  if  any  person  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
to  pay  the  sum  in  which  he  or  she  is  atisesscd  in  said  Bate  Bill  you  are 
further  hereby  commanded  to  distrain  the  goods,  chattels  or  estate  of 
such  person  so  refusing  or  neglecting,  and  the  same  dispose  of  accord- 
ing  to  law,  for  the  satisfying  the  said  sum  with  your  fees,  and  for  want 
thereof  you  are  hereby  commanded  to  take  his  or  her  body,  and  him 

or  her  commit  to  the  keeper  of  the  common  jail  in in  said 

'■■'  County,  within  the  said  prison,  who  is  hereby  commanded  to 
receive  such  person,  and  him  or  her  safely  keep  until  he  or  she  shall 
pay  said  sum  so  assessed  with  legal  costs,  together  with  your  fees,  or 
be  otherwise  discharged  or  released  according  to  law. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  ,  this  —  day  of A.  D.  18 — . 

-^ ,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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No.  10. 

Appucation  by  three  voters  in  an  unorganized  town  to  the  Select- 
men OP  AN  ADJOINING  ORGANIZED  TOWN,  TO  ORGANIZE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT* 
IN  SUCH  UNORGANIZED  TOWN. 

To  the  Selectmen  of ,  in  the  County  of ,  the  same  be- 
ing an  organized  town. 

The  undersigned,  inhabitants  of in  said  County,  freeholders 

and  voters  in  the  same,  show  that  said is  an  unorganized  town, 

and  that  no  School  Districts  have  as  yet  been  established  in  the  same. 
We  therefore  request  that  you  will  organize  one  or  more  School  Dis- 
tricts in  such ,  lor  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  that  you 

will  define  and  determine  the  limits  of  said  School  Districts,  and  num- 
ber the  same  agreeably  to  the  statute  laws  of  this  State  in  such  case 
made  and  provided. 

Dated  at , ,  A.  D.  18 — . 

A.  S- 
0.  T. 
J.  D- 


No.  11. 


Warning  for  the  organization  op  School  District  in  an  unorgan- 
ized TOWN. 

To  the  inhabitants  of ,  in  the  county  of ,  the  same 

being  an  unorganized  town. 

Whereas  A.  S ,  C.  T ,  and  J.  D ,  three  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  said  town  of ,  have  by  their  request  in  writing,  setting 

forth  that  said  town  is  unorganized,  and  no  School  Districts  are  as  yet 
organized  therein,  requested  that  one  or  more  School  Districts  may  be 
organized  therein  for  the  instruction  of  the  young. 

Therefore  you,  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  of ,  residing  and 

liable  to  pay  taxes  therein,  are  hereby  notified  and  warned  to  meet 

at in  said  town,  at  —  o'clock  in  the noon  of  the  —  day 

of A.  D.  18 —  to  act  upon  the  subject  matter  of  said  petition 

and  see  if  the  said  inhabitants  will  organize  a  School  District  in  said 
town  by  the  appointment  of  a  Moderator  and  Clerk  of  said  District, 
according  to  law. 

Dated  at ,  this  —  day  of A.  D.  18—. 

E.    S ,  ^  Selectmen  of 

T.  U ,  >  adjoining  iaid  town 

V.W ,)o/ • 
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No.  12. 

a  bbqitest  bt  thbee  voters  dt  ax  unoboanized  school  dibtrict,  to  trx 
Selectmen  of  the  town  for  the  oroanization  of  said  District. 

To  the  Selectraen  of ,  in  the  County  of . 


We  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  said ,  residing  in  School 

District  number  —  in  said  town,  and  voters  in  the  same,  show  that  the 
said  School  District  number  —  has  not,  as  yet,  been  organized,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  said  District  are  desirous  that  said  School  Dis- 
trict may  be  or^ranized.    Wherefore  we  make  this  request  in  writing 

that  said  School  District  number  —  in  said be  dul^  and  legally 

organized  according  to  the  statute  law  of  this  State  m  such  oaae 
provided. 

Dated  at , ,  A.  D.  18—. 

A.  B 

CD. 
E.P. 


No.  13. 

FOBM    OF    A  WaXHIHO    FOB    THS    ORGANIZATIOir    OF    A    SOHOOL    DISTRICT    DT    AH 

ORGAIOZID  TOWir. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  School  District  number  —  in  the  town  of 
in  the  County  of 

Whereas  A.  B ,  C.  D ,  and  E.  F — — ,  three  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  said ,  residing  in  School  District  number  — ,  in  said 

towUi  have  by  their  request  in  writing  setting  forth  that  said  School 
District  has  not,  as  yet,  been  organized,  prayed  that  the  same  may  be 
or^mized. 

Therefore  you,  the  inhabitants  of ,  residing  in  said  School 

District  number  — ,  liable  to  pay  taxes  in  the  same,  are  hereby  notified 

and  warned  to  meet  at ,  in  said  School  District,  at  — 

o'clock  in  the  — ^noon,  of  the  —  day  of ,  18 — ,  to  act  on  the 

subject  matter  of  said  petition,  and  see  if  the  said  inhabitants  will 
organize  the  said  school  district  number  —  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Moderator  and  Clerk  of  said  district,  according  to  tne  provisions  of 
the  laws  of  this  State. 

Dated  at , ,  A.  D.  18—. 

0.  D , )  Selectmen 

S.  F ,  J       of 

T.H< 
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No.  14. 

Form  of   Proceedings  for  the  Dissolution  of  a  School  District 
formed  of  contiguous  territory  in  two  towns. 

To  Hod. ,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  County  Court  for 

County : 


We,  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of in  — — •  County,  residing 

in  a  School  District  called  Number  — ,  which  is  formed  of  territorr 

lying  partly  in  said ,  and  partly  in  the  Town  of in  said 

County,  and  being  legal  voters  in  said  School  District,  show  to  said 
Judge  that  there  are  prudential  reasons  for  the  dissolution  of  said 
district,  and  that  we  desire  that  said  district  may  be  dissolved.  "We 
therefore  pray  your  Honor  to  appoint  three  Justices  of  the  Peace  of 

said County,  to  make  inquisition  iri  the  premises,  and  if  sufficient 

cause  therefor  bo  shown,  that  they  will  order  the  said  district  to  be 
dissolved. 

Dated  at , ,  18— 

A.  B , 

C.  D , 

E.  F .  ' 


To  E.  W ,  H.  M ,  and  S.  T ,  three  Justices  of  the  Peace 

within  and  for  the  County  of : 

Whereas,  A.  B ,  CD ,  and  E.  F ,  of ,  in 

County,  have  represented  to  me  that  the  ochool  District  called  Number 

—  in ,  is  formed  of  territory  lying  partly  in  said and  partly 

in in  said  County,  and  that  they  desire  the  union  of  said  District 

may  be  dissolved,  and  have  made  their  application  in  writing  to  that 
effect. 

Therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the  statute  in  such  case  provided,  I  hereby 
appoint  you,  the  said  Justices,  to  make  inquiry  into  the  circumstancee, 
and  if  in  your  opinion  it  shall  be  expedient  to  dissolve  said  DiBirict, 
that  you  order  the  same  to  be  dissolved,  and  make  the  proper  certifi- 
cate thereof  for  record  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office  of  said  and 

,  and  order  such  distribution  ol  the  property  of  said  District,  and 

tbe  payment  of  such  damages,  if  any,  as  shall  be  just  and  equitable. 

Given  under  my  hand  at ,  this —  day  of ,  A.  D.  18 — . 

,  Assistant  Jvdg$  of 

County  durt. 
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To  all  whom  it  may^  concern : 

The  undersized,  Justices  of  the  Peace  for County,  appointed 

to  make  inquisition  as  specified  in  the  ivithin  commission,  having  first 
given  due  notice  to  all  parties  interested,  have  attended  to  the  duties 
assigned  in  our  appointment,  rnd  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
circumstances,  think  it  expedient  that  said  District  be  dissolved. 
Wherefore,  we,  the  said  Justices,  do  hereby  order  and  direct  that 

said  School  Disbict  Number  — lying  partly  in and  partly  in , 

be  dissolved,  and  the  same  is  hereby  dissolved.    And  we  further  order 
the  property  of  said  Distiict  to  be  distributed  as  follows :  that  is  to  say, 

that  the  school  house,  furniture  and  fixtures  standing  in  said  be 

assigned  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  district  residing  ]n  said  — ,  and 
that  the  sum  of  —  dollars  be  paid  to  the  inhabitants  of  suid  district 

residing  in  said ,  by  the  said  inhabitants  residing  in  said , 

and  that  the  same  be  paid  in  six  months  from  date,  and  we  have  made 

out  and  certified  a  copy  of  this  our  order  for  record  in  said ^  and 

a  like  copy  for  record  in  said ,  and  herewith  return  this  our 

commission  with  this  report  of  our  execution  of  the  same. 
Dated  at this  —  day  of 18—. 

E.  W- 

H.  M ,  ^  Jmticii  of  ih$  Peace. 

S.  T- 


No.  15. 

FOEM  OF  AN  EXTINT  WHICH  MAT    Bl   IB8UXD   AQlINtT  THB   GoLLSOTOB  QT 
OASB  OF  HIS  nXLlNQUlNCT. 

STATE  OF  VEBMONT, )  To  any  Sheriff  or  Constable  in  the  State. 
County.  \  '     Greeting. 

Whereas,  a  rate  bill  and  warrant  for  the  collection  of  a  school  tax 
voted  by  the  inhabitants  of  School  District  Number  — ,  in  the  Town  of 

of —  cents  on  the  dollar,  amounting  in  all  to  the  sum  of  — ^ 

dollars,  and  made  payable  on  or  before  the  —  day  of A.  D.  18— 

was  duly  deliverea  to ■■-,  the  Collector  of  said  District,  for 

collection.     And  whereas  the  said has  failed  to  pay  over 

the  full  amount  of  said  rate  bill  by  the  time  specified  therefor,  and  is 
now  delinquent  in  the  sum  of  —  dollars,  which  has  been  duly  demand- 
ed of  him ;  and  whereas  the  Prudential  Committee  of  said  District 
have  presented  their  petition  in  writing  to  me,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 

Peace  in  said  County  of ,  setting  out  the  above  facts,  and  praying 

that  an  extent  may  be  issued  against  the  said ,  Collector  as 

aforesaid,  for  the  said  sum  of  —  dollars,  now  in  arrears,  and  the  said 

having  been  duly  summoned  to  appear  and  show  cause 

why  such  extent  should  not  be  issued,  has  neglected  to  show  any  good 
cause  why  such  extent  should  not  issue  for  the  arrears  of  said  tax, 
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Therefore,  By  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Yeimoiit,  you  are  here- 
by commanded,  that  of  the  goods,  chattels,  or  estate  of  the  said 
to  be  by  him  shown  unto  you  or  found  within  jour  pre- 
cinct, you  cause  to  be  levied,  and  the  same  being  disposed  of  accord- 
ing to  law,  you  pay  to  th^  said  Prudential  Committee  of  said  Sdiool 
District  the  said  sum  of  —  dollars,  being  the  residue  of  said  rate  bUl 
for  which  said  collector  is  now  in  arrear,  and  also  satisfy  your- 
self for  your  Qwn  fees,  and  for  want  of  the  goods,  chattels  or  stock 
of  the  said to  be  by  him  shown  unto  you  or  foand  with- 
in your  precinct,  you  are  hereby  commanded  to  take  the  body  of  the 

said ,  Collector  as  aforesaid,   and  him  commit  to  the 

keeper  of  the  common  jail  in ,  in  said  County,  within 

the  said  prison,  who  is  hereby  commanded  to  receive  the  said  

,  and  him  safely  keep  until  be  pay  the  aforesaid  sum  of  — 
dollars,  and  legal  cost  together  with  your  fees,  or  otherwise  be  dis- 
charged or  released  according  to  law. 

Hereof  fail  not,  but  of  this  extent  and  your  doings  thereon,  make 
due  return  within  sixty  days. 

Given  under  my  hand  at ,  this  —  day  of ,  18 — . 

A.  B ,  Juttice  of  ih$  Piac$. 


No.  16. 

List  OF  OhILDRSK  BfiTWEBN  THE  AGES  OF  4  AND  18,  AND  THE  HbaDS  OF  FA]^ 
ILIES  RESmENT  IN  THE  DISTRICT  ON  THE  IST  OF  JaNUART,  ANNUALLY  TO 
BE  MADE  BT  THE  DISTRICT  ClERK,    AND  BT  HIK  RETURNED  TO  THE  TOWX 

Clerk's  office  between  the  15th  and  25th  days  of  February. 


List  of  Children,  Heads  of  Families,  Ac,  in  District  No.  —  in ^. 

Heads  of  Families.       Names  of  Children. 

A.  B.  G.  B.,        H.  B.,        R.  B.  3 

G.  H.  FH.,        W.  H.,  3 

No.  of  weeks  school  taught  by  male  teacherSi  — 

No.  by  female  teachers,  — 

Amount  of  wages  paid  male  teachers,  exclusive  of  board,     $ — 
Amount  paid  female  teachers,  — 

Cost  of  board  for  teachers,  for  year,  — 

Cost  of  fuel,  furniture  and  incidentals,  — 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  true  returns  for  District  No.  — ,  as  requi- 
red by  law. 

Attest,  0.  D ,  Dutrid  Cbrk. 
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No.  17. 

Abbxract  fbom  District  Glebe's  Returns,  required  to  be  hade  bt  Town 

Clerk  on  or  beforb  the  Ist  Tuesday  of  April,  annually,  and 
delivered  to  Town  Superintendent. 


DMrleto. 

Kal. 

"  a. 


Ha  Head! 

ofFuni- 

Um. 


No.  Chlldreo 

of  lehool 

age. 


Weaks  tanjiht 
by  malet. 


Weeks  taught 
by  femalea. 


Wagea  paid 
males. 


Wages  paid 
females. 


Cost  of 
board. 


Cost  of 
ftiel,  Ae. 


Share  or 
Pabllc 
money. 


The  foregoing  is  a  true  statement  of  the  statistics  of  the  Common 

Schools  in  the  Town  of ,  as  obtained  by  me  from  the  returns  of 

District  Clerks,  made  to  me  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  A.  D.  18 — . 

Attest,  C.  D.,  Toum  Chrk. 


No.  18. 

Notice  by  Superintendent  op  time  and  place  of  Public  Exakination  of 
Teachers. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  persons  who  are  intending  to  apply 

for  situations  as  teachers  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  Town  of , 

in  the  County  of ,  that  the  public  examination  for  teachers  re- 
quired by  law  within  said  town,  will  be  held  at in  said  town, 

on  the  —  day  of  [cither  in  April  or  May,  or  November]  at  —  o'clock 

in  the noon.      A.II  persons  designing  to  teach  in  the  Common 

Schools  of  said  town,  are  desired  to  be  present  promptly  at  the  time 
and  place  aforesaid. 

All  citizens  are  respectfully  and  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

A.  B ^,  Tmtm  Superintendent  of . 


No.  19. 
CERTIFCATE  TO  TEACHER. 
Teacher's  Certifcate. 
This  certifies  tliat  (»n  the day  of  — 


D. 


•,of 


A.  D.  18—, 

-,  was  examined,  and  is  approved  as  a 


teacher  of  Common  Schools  in  the  Town  of 

X.  Y ,  Town  Superiniendeni  of  the 

Toum  of 
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No.  20. 


99 


Suwkintendent's  List  of  TsiCHERs  Examined,  to  be  lodged  ik  Tomr 
Cleiik's  Office,  ok  or  before  February  1st,  in  each  Year. 


I. 


,  Town  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  Town  of 

,  hereby  render  the  following:  as  a  statement  of  the  different 

teachers  examined  by  me  since  the  first  day  of  February  last,  to- 
gether with  the  dates  of  their  certificates. 

A.  B . 


CD 
E.F. 


—  day  of ,iA.  D.  18-  -  ; 


If     if 


ff     II 


ff 


ti 


ff 


ff 


ft 


»< 


&c.,  &c. 


I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  what  it 
purports  to  convey. 

Dated  at ,  this  —  day  of A.  D.  18—. 

X.  T ,  Toum  SupirinUiUhnt  ff 


No.  21. 

Su?EtttMTEKDENT*8  REVOCATION    OF  TeaCHBR*S  CERTinCATE,   TO  BE  FILED  IN 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  and  copt  thereof  dbliverbd  to  Prudential 

COMMTTTEE  AND  TO  TeACOER  WHOSE  CERTinCATE  IS  REVOKED. 


1.- 


-,  Town  Superintenflent  of  Schools  in  the  Town  of 


hereby  certify  that,  upon  repeated  perHonal  examinations  of  the  school 
taught  by  — ^  — —— ,  in  the  District  No.  — ,  in  sa'id  town,  I  have  be- 
come satisfied  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  said ,  the 

teacher  of  said  school,  is  incompetent  to  teach  or  govern  said  school 
propei'Iy,  [or  is  setting  an  evil  example  before  his  school],  and  'on 
that  account,  and  pursuant  to  law  in  such  cases  made  and  provided, 

I  hereby  declare  the  certificate  heretofore  granted  to  said , 

liable  to  revocation,  and  the  same  is  revoked. 

X.  Y ,  Town  SvpirmtmLfU 9f  ■ 
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No.  33. 

Supebintendbnt'b  Account  for  Services,  to  be  presentxd  to  the  Gousr 
Auditor,  together  with  the  Receipt  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
FOR  STAnsncAL  Returns. 


A.  D.  18 — .    State  of  Vermont,  in  account  with  X.  T- 


Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  Town  of  < 

in County, 

May  — ,  To  one  day  spent  in  examination  of  teachers, 


Dr. 
$100 


To  —  days  spent  in  visiting  schools  at  the  following 
dates,  viz : 

Jane  — ,  and  — ,  and  —  and  — ,  5  00 

Jnly  — ,  and  — ,  and  —  and  — ,  and  — ,  6  00 

November  — ,  To  one  day  examination  of  teachers,  1  00 

To  so  much  for  Report  made  to  March  Meeting,  $ 

I  certify  the  above  and  foregoing  to  be  a  true  and  correct  account 
of  services  rendered  by  me  oflScially. 

X.  T ,  Town  SuperifUendent  of . 


STATE  OP  VERMONT, ) 

County,    ss.  J  At 


,  this  —  day  of 


18—, 


Then  personally  appeared  the  said  X.  Y ,  Superintendent,  and 

made  oath  (or  a£Srmat\on)  to  the  correctness  of  his  account,  as  above 
rendered. 

Before  me, 

-,  Jfutice  of  (he  Pamv • 


>,' 


DfDEX  OF  POEMS. 


-•»>»«-«- 


it 
ti 
u 
u 


it 


ft 
If 


Form^No.  l._  Request  to  District  Clerk  to  warn  meeting  for  erecting^  or  repair- 
^  ing  school  house. 

No.  2.     Warning  for  above  meeting. 
^No._3.     Warning  for  annual  meeting. 
No.~4.     Warning  for  dividing  and  grading  school,  &c 
No.  5.  (a)        "       to  unite  in  formation  of  Union  District. 

(b)  "       to  unite  with  Union  Districts  already  fonned. 

(c)  "       to  withdraw  from  Union  District. 

(d)  "      for  Union  District  to  allow  withdrawal. 

(e)  "      for  Union  District  to  receive  District. 
No.  6.         Heading  for  Record  of  school  meeting. 

(a)  Record  for  annual  meeting. 
(6)       "      for  meeting  to  erect  or  repair  school  house, 
(c)        "       for  division  or  grading  of  schools,  &c. 
"      (d)        "       for  meeting  to  unite  in  forming  Union  District. 
"       (e)       "■      for  meeting  to  unite  with  Union  District. 

If)       "       for  meeting  to  withdraw  from  Union  District. 
"     No.    7.    Application  to  Selectmen  for  location  of  school  house  where 

district  cannot  agree. 
**     No.    8.    Certificate  of  Prudential  Committee  accompanying  rate  bill. 
"     No.   9.    Warrant  for  rate  bill. 

No.  10.    Application  for  organization  of  District  in  an  unorganized  town. 
No.  11.     Warning  for  meeting  for  organization  of  IMstrict  in  unorganized 

town. 
No.  12.    Application  to  organize  District  not  yet  organized,  in  organized 

town. 
No.  18.    Warning  to  organize  District  in  an  organized  town. 
No.  14.    Form  for  proceedings  in  the  dissolution  of  school  district  formed 

of  contiguous  territory  in  difierent  towns. 
No.  15.    Extent  against  delinquent  collector.  K  i'-j^  ,-^ 

No.  16.    List  of  children,  &c,  to  be  taken  ,by  aistrict  clerks. 
No.  17.    Abstract  from  returns  of  district  clerks,  to  be  made  by  town  clerkt^. 
No.  18.    Notice  of  examination  of  teachers. 
No.  10.    Teacher's  certificate. 
No.  20.    Superintendent's  list  of  teachers  examined. 
No.  21.  **  Revocation  of  certificate. 

No.  22.  "  Account  for  services. 
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NOVEMBER,     18tt7. 


MONTPELIER: 

FREEMAN    STEAM    PBISTIXG    ESTABLISIIUEST 
1867. 


jaEPORT. 


To  the  Honorable y<he  Legislature  of  the 

Stale  of  Vermont^  now  in  session: 

Gentlemex  : — The  Board  of  Education  herewith  sub- 
mit a  supplement  to  their  Eleventh  Annual  Report. 

This  supplement  is  made  necessary  ky  the  peculiar,  and, 
indeed,  unprecedented  circumstances  in  which  that  report 
and  the  accompanying  report  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Board  have  been  presented  to  your  honorable  body  and 
to  the  people  of  the  State.  The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary,  "  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Board," 
^*  to  exert  himself  constantly  and  faithfully  to  promote  the 
highest  interests  of  education  in  the  State,"  and  annually 
to  present  to  the  Board  a  report  of  his  official  doings,  with 
suggestions  for  improving  the  organization  of  the  schools, 
and  the  mode  of  instruction  therein.  The  law  makes 
him  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board,  and  contemplates 
that  he  will  put  in  execution  the  plans  which  they  set  on 
foot.  It  does  not  make  him  the  adviser  of  the  Board, 
except  in  one  specified  particular,  and  even  in  that  par- 
ticular his  advice  has  only  the  weight  of  a  suggestion. 

Until  the  present  year,  this  has  been  the  practical  con- 
struction put  tipon  the  law  by  the  Board  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary. In  his  last  report,  however,  the  late  Secretary  has 
reversed  this  construction,  and  has  proceeded  upon  the 
principle  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  act  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary.     If  his  report  had  been 
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made'  to  the  Board^  as  required  by  law,  the  necessity  of 
this  supplementary  report  would  have  been  obviated,  and 
what  the  Board  are  now  obliged  to  say  could  have  been 
incorporated  into  their  original  report.  But  the  report  of 
the  late  Secretary  has  never  yet  been  presented  to  the 
Board,  even  since  it  was  printed,  but  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  procure  it  by  such  means  as  could  be  made  avail- 
able. 

Some  things  in  that  report  seem  to  require  notice  and 
correction  by  the  Board.  * 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  selection  of  books  by  the  Board 
^  was  made  with  such  haste'  as  utterly  to  preclude  all  pos- 
sibility of  the  calm  and  considerate  attention  due  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  even  to  propriety,"  and 
**  less  than  six  hours  "  is  said  to  be  the  time  in  fact  given 
to  the  decision.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  truth,  that 
for  three  full  months  prior  to  the  decision,  the  Board  had 
been  in  possession  of  all,^r  nearly  all,  the  books  from 
which  the  selection  was  made,  and  had  given  them  all  a 
calm,  considerate  and  protracted  examination.  For  more 
than  two  months  particular  members  of  the  Board  had 
given  special  attention  to  particular  classes  of  books 
especially  assigned  to  them  for  examination.  To  show 
how  rigid  and  minute  that  examination  was,  it  may  be 
mentioned  by  way  of  instance,  that  one  member  of  the 
Board  performed  the  wearisome  drudgery  of  reading  every 
article  in  five  series  of  reading  books,  comparing  each 
book  with  every  other  book  of  the  same  grade,  article  by 
article.  Other  members  of  the  Board  examined  other 
classes  of  books  in  an  equally  laborious  manner.  A 
decision  preceded  by  an  examination  so  protracted  as  that, 
hardly  deserves  to  be  called  hasty,  especially  as  it  was 
also  preceded  by  a  discussion,  in  which,  the  late  Secretary 
himself  being  witness,  ^  ample  opportunity  was  given  for 
all  who  wished  to  be  heard  in  regard  to  the  merits  of 


their  books."  After  the  boolcs  had  been  thoroughly  ex- 
amined, their  merits  fully  discussed,  and  the  Board  had 
matured  their  judgments,  it  would  seem  that  even  a  period 
of  less  than  six  hours  was  sufficient  in  which  to  express 
their  judgments.  While  it  is  true  that  there  were  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  diversities  of  judgment,  it  is  also 
true  that  in  the  final  decision  the  Board  were  unanimous 
in  every  particular  except  one. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  circumstances  preceding,  attend- 
ing and  following  the  decision  were  such  as  to  indicate  a 
pre-judgment  of  the  case,  and  so  to  detract  from  the  weight 
that  might  otherwise  attach  to  the  decision,  and  several 
specifications  are  presented.     1st,  It  was  currently   re- 
ported and  generally  believed  at  the  time  of  the  Water- 
bury  meeting  that  the  majority  of  the  Board  had  made  a 
previous  arrangement  by  which   the  leading  books  had 
been  determined  upon  before  the  hearing.     It  is  sufficient 
to  say  in  regard  to  this,  that  the  current  report  was  incor- 
rect, and  the  general  belief  was  unfounded.     There  was 
no  such  arrangement  nor  any  attempt  to  make  such  an 
arrangement.     2d,  ** This  feeling  was  strengtliened  by  the 
palpable  haste  with  which  the  formal  decision  was  hurried 
through."    But  that  feeling  was  without  good  grounds, 
and  the  palpable  haste  was  really  the  result  of  long  de- 
liberation.    3d,  Mr.  Pearl  and  Mr.  Cilley  were  invited 
to  make  a  joint  report  on  geographies.     But  they  were  so 
invited  only  upon  the  condition  that  their  judgments  agreed 
together  and  with  the  judgment  of  those  members  of  the 
Board  to  whom  the  subject  of  geography  was  especially 
committed.     4th,  **The  gentlemen  reported  to  have  agreed 
beforehand  upon  a  list,  voted  uniformly  together  through- 
out."    But  they  did  not  uniformly  vote  together,  and  when 
they  did  it  was  not  in  pursuance  of  any  previous  agree- 
ment to  that  effect.     5th  and  6th,  The  Board  attempted 
subsequently  to  make  their  action  in  regard  to  Guyot's 
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Geographies  appear  different  from  what  it  really  was* 
But  the  Board  did  not  attempt  any  sueh  action.  There 
were  two  or  three  motions  made  in  reference  to  the  adop- 
tion of  Guyot's  Geographies,  and  there  was  a  slight  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  different  members  of  the  Board 
as  to  which  motion  actually  prevailed.  Soon  after  the 
selection  was  made,  a  difference  arose  between  the  pub- 
lishers of  Mitchell's  and  Guyot's  series.  This  difference 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  some  members  of  the  Board 
at  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  but  no  action  was 
attempted.  At  Bristol,  the  first  time  the  Board  were  to- 
gether after  making  the  selection,  this  difference  of  opinion 
was  talked  over  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  the  views  of  all 
harmonized  so  as  to  accord  with  the  facts,  without  any 
motion  or  attempt  to  change  the  result. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  method  pursued  in  the  hearings 
was  uncourteous  and  unfair  towards  the  teachers  who  were 
called  to  advise  with  the  Board.  This  complaint  divides 
itself  into  two  specifications,  that  the  deliberations  of  the 
Board  were  held  in  private,  and  that  the  books  recom- 
mended by  the  teachers  were  not  adopted  in  every  in- 
stance. It  did  not  occur  to^  the  Board,  till  they  read  the 
report  of  the  late  Secretary,  that  the  opinions  of  eminent 
teachers  which  they  were  required  to  obtain,  were  to  con- 
trol the  judgment  of  the  Board.  And  having  re-examined 
the  law,  they  fail  to  see  that  they  were  required  to  accept 
those  opinions  as  conclusive,  especially  when  they  were 
quite  as  diverse  as  the  opinions  of  the  Board.  When  one 
teacher  strenuously  recommends  Eaton's  Arithmetic,  and 
another,  equally  eminent,  recommends  GreenleaTs,  whose 
opinion  should  the  Board  follow,  or  what  should  they  do, 
but  that  which  in  fact  tliey  did  do,  and  which  the  law  re- 
quired them  to  do, — select  the  one  which  in  their  judg- 
ment was  **best  suited  for  instruction  and  use  in  the 
schools  ?  "    When  one  teacher  recommends  Quackenbos^ 


History  I  and  another  Lossing'fl,  why  should  the  Board  oon-- 
cur  in  the  opinion  of  the  former  rather  than  that  of  the  lat* 
ter,  or  of  the  latter  rather  than  of  the  former  ?  Who  shall 
decide  when  teachers  disagree  ?  The  law  says  the  Board 
of  Education — and  the  Board  obeyed  the  law.  It  is» 
however,  the  truth,  notwithstanding  what  the  late  Secre- 
tary affirms  in  that  regard,  that  nearly  half  the  books 
finally  selected,  have  the  published  sanction  of  one  of  the 
two  teachers  whose  opinions  concerning  them  were  pro- 
cured. In  respect  to  a  part  of  the  rest  the  teachers. ex- 
pressed no  opinion  whatever,  and  in  respect  to  some  others, 
they  expressed  a  bare  opinion,  unaccompanied  by  any 
reason,  to  which  opinion  the  Board  gave  such  attention  as 
seemed  to  be  its  due. 

After  what  is  said  in  the  report  o(  the  late  Secretary 
in  regard  to  unfairness  and  discourtesy  towards  teachers 
in  excluding  them  from  the  final  deliberations  of  the 
Board,  it  may  be  difficult  to  l>elieve  that  it  was  through 
his  influence  that  the  meetings  of  the  Board  were  private 
rather  than  public.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  com- 
pliance with  his  urgent  recommendation,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  expressed  wishes  of  a  part  of  the  Board,  it  was 
voted  ^  that  in  tlie  examination  of  text-books  the  sessions 
of  the  Board  will  be  conducted  in  private."  This  vote 
was  passed  on  Monday ,  as  a{l|)ears  of  record  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  late  Secretary,  and  when  he,  at  noon  of 
Thursday,  informed  the  teachers  that  the  Board  would 
conduct  their  deliberations  in  private,  he  informed  them 
not  of  a  new  decision  discourteous  to  thcui,  and  against 
which  his  soul  revolted,  but  of  an  old  decision  made  at 
his  special  instance  and  request.  If  a  single  teacher  who- 
remained  after  all  the  rest  had  returned  home  was  finally 
permitted  to  be  present,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  courtesy 
to  him  could  be  discourtesy  to  any  one  else. 

The    Board  forbear  to  pursue  this  line  of  comuieiit. 
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They  would  not  have  pursued  it  thus  £Eur,  but  for  the  pos- 
sibility that  their  silence  might  be  construed  as  an  admis- 
sion of  the  truth  of  the  various  statements  upon  which 
they  have  commented.  If  they  arrest  the  discussion  at 
this  point,  their  silence  does  not  give  assent  to  any  of  the 
allegations  which  remain  unanswered. 

The  late  Secretary  has  recommended  that  the  Legisla- 
ture revise  the  decision  of  the  Board  by  substituting  some 
books  for  those  recommended,  or  at  least  by  adding  them 
to  the  list.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  body  so  large 
as  the  Legislature  and  pressed  with  the  consideration  of 
so  many  and  so  weighty  subjects,  can  give  the  books  in 
question  that  careful  examination  which  is  desirable.  In 
the  language  of  the  late  Secretary  as  applied  to  the  Board  : 
''To  suppose  that  so  many  men,  upon  so  difficult  a  subject, 
and  one  proverbially  so  prolific  of  diiFerences  of  opinion, 
could  in  so  short  a  time  reconcile  all  diversities  of  judg- 
ment, clear  away  all  misunderstandings  and  differences 
of  views,  and  all  with  that  freedom  of  discussion,  com- 
parison of  convictions,  and  that  calm  and  unprejudiced 
eonsideration  eminently  due  to  the  occasion,  is  simply 
preposterous."  If,  however;  the  Legislature  should  decide 
to  consider  the  subject,  the  Board  submit  a  few  remarks 
for  their  consideration. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  late  Secretary  that  Comeirs 
Geographies  be  substituted  for  MitchelPs.  Whether  this 
can  be  done  and  yet  preserve  the  good  faith  of  the  State, 
is  a  question  worthy  of  grave  consideration.  The  law  of 
last  session,  under  which  the  selection  of  books  has  been 
made,  declares  that  the  books  so  selected,  ''shall  be  and  re- 
main authoritative  and  binding,"  for  the  term  of  five  years. 
Since  the  selection  of  Mitchell's  Geographies,  the  publish- 
ers, relying  upon  that  law  and  upon  the  contract  implied 
in  it,  have  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  their  Intermedi- 
ate Geography  especially  adapted  to  the  schools  of  Ver- 
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mont,  with  a  new  and  oarefolly  corrected  map  of  the 
State,  and  several  pages  of  letter-press  and  questions  re- 
lating to  the  geography  of  the  State.  This  edition  is  now 
ready  for  use.  Having  incurred  this  large  expense,  in  re- 
liance upon  a  law  of  Vermont,  would  it  be  just  to  them 
and  creditable  to  Vermont,  to  exclude  those  books  from 
our  schools,  and  leave  them,  almost  entirely  unsalable  as 
they  would  need  be  in  any  other  state,  upon  the  handt? 
of  the  publishers  ? 

But  not  to  insist  upon  that  point.  Admitting  it  to  be 
true,  as  affirmed  by  the  late  Secretary,  that  CornelPs 
Geographies  were  regarded  by  the  Board  ten  years  ago  as 
the  best  then  extant,  it  does  not  follow  of  necessity  that  they 
are  the  best  now  extant.  On  the  contrary,  it  does  follow 
that  unless  they  have  been  subjected  to  continual  revision, 
correction  and  improvement,  they  are  not  the  best  extant. 
In  fact,  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  these  books  was 
one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Board  last  year  to 
recommend  a  new  selection  of  text-books.  Many  of  the 
most  experienced  teachers  in  the  State  were  emphatic  in 
condemning  them.  Neither  of  the  two  eminent  teachers 
whose  opinions  on  geographical  books  were  sought  by  the 
Board,  had  a  word  to  say  in  favor  of  them.  The  pub- 
lishers did  not  ask  that  they  should  be  continued  in  use, 
but  presented  specimen  maps  and  proof-sheets  of  a  few 
pages  of  a  new  edition  so  completely  reconstructed  that 
to  introduce  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  to  introduce  an 
entirely  new  work.  It  did  not  seem  judicious  to  adopt 
a  book  not  yet  published,  nor  does  it  now  seem  judicious 
to  adopt,  without  examination,  a  book,  the  introduction  of 
which  will  occasion  every  whit  as  much  inconvenience  and 
expense  as  the  introduction  of  that  which  has  been  thor- 
oughly examined  and  found  to  possess  peculiar  merits. 

The  late  Secretary  especially  complains  of  the  action  of 
the  Board  in  the  selection  of  reading  books.     This  was 
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the  only  selection  made  on  which  the  Board  were  not 
finally  unanimous,  and  here  there  was  but  one  dissenting 
vote.  The  late  Secretary  admits  that  he  was  committed 
to,  and  had  for  some  time',  advocated  Willson's  readers. 
The  Board  were  committed  to  no  series ;  and  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  late  Secretary,  adopted  a  resolution 
to  examine  and  adopt  each  book  upon  its  merits.  Were 
they  not  in  condition  to  judge  of  the  merits  as  impartially 
as  the  Secretary  ?  In  what  particulars  were  the  Board  to 
examine  these  books  to  determine  their  merits  ?  The  ele- 
mentary sounds  with  their  combinations, — exercises  in 
articulation  exemplifying  philosophically  and  practically 
these  combinations ; — rules  and  principles  for  elocution, 
systematically  arranged  for  class  drill,  practical  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  adapted  to  the  appropriate  reading 
of  different  styles  of  prose  and  poetry, — the  structure  and 
forms  of  sentences  in  prose  and  verse ;  and  the  figures  of 
speech ; — all  these  were  to  be  carefully  considered.  Sim- 
plicity and  style,  especially  in  tlie  primary  books,  combined 
with  interesting  and  instructive  matter  were  to  be  regarded. 
Especial  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  the  grading  of  the 
books  as  series,  that  the  pimils  might  pass  by  easy  and 
regular  steps  to  the  higher  literature.  Care  was  to  be 
taken  that  the  punctuation  was  systematic,  and  that  the 
sentences  were  free  from  objectional  and  inelegant  expres- 
sions, and  that  tlie  series  furnished  a  suitable  class  of 
pieces  for  practical  school  purposes ;  that  the  books  con- 
tained sentiments  and  instruction  worthy  to  be  treasured 
in  the  memory,  and  calculated  to  inspire  a  love  for  what- 
ever is  excellent  and  praiseworthy.  These  and  other  ex- 
cellencies were  all  to  be  sought  for  in  each  series.  Each 
series  was  examined  in  all  these  particulars.  The  result 
was  that  the  Board  selected  the  Progressive  Series  as  the 
most  meritorious  ; — and  that,  too,  after  having  fully  heard 
and  carefully  considered  all  the  reasons  urged  by  the  late 
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Secretary,  as  repeated  in  Us  report,  in  favor  of  Wilison's 
Series  and  against  the  Progressive.  It  was  tlien  urged,  as 
now,  that  some  teachers  were  tired  of  the  old  books,  and 
for  that  reason  desired  new  ones.  Can  this  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  discarding  a  series  of  books,  which,  as  the  late 
Secretary  says  in  his  report,  was  selected  by  that  very 
able  first  Board  of  Education  upon  their  merits  ?  Will 
excellence  tarnish  by  use  or  the  old  masterpieces  in  liter- 
ature ever  die  of  age  ? 

The  scientific  matter  contained  in  Willson's  Series  is 
the  only  excellence  claimed  for  it  by  the  late  Secretary. 
Can  science  be  effectually  taught  by  mere  reading  lessons  ? 
The  experiment  now  on  trial  by  Willson  is  not  the  first  of 
the  kind.  In  England  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  first 
by  Dr.  McCulloch  in  his  course  of  elementary  reading  in 
science  and  literature ;  and  again  by  Rev.  David  Blair  in 
his  class  book  of  reading  lessons  adapted  for  use  in  schools. 
But  after  the  novelty  had  passed,  the  result  was  a  failure 
in  each  case,  and  the  old  works  of  Enfield  and  Bell  kept 
the  field.  No  reason  can  be  given,  if  the  scientific  matter 
in  Willson's  Readers  is  fitted  for  elocutionary  practice, 
why  grammars  and  geographies  should  not  also  be  adopted 
as  reading  books.  The  encyclopedical  character  of  Will- 
son's  Readers,  gilding  the  scientific  pill  with  scraps  of 
poetry,  seems  to  the  Board  quite  inappropriate.  This 
strange  medley  of  science,  anecdote  and  poetry, — here  a 
little  geology,  there  a  little  ichthyology,  here  an  array  of 
Greek  proper  names  and  Latin  scientific  terms,  with  rhyme 
forced  in  to  relieve  the  dark  scientific  background  does 
not  seem  to  the  Board  to  furnish  appropriate  exercises, 
most  needed  and  best  fitted  for  instruction  in  the  art  of 
reading.  If  it  be  true,  as  urged,  which  we  deny,  that 
these  scraps  of  science  found  in  Willson's  readers  are  all 
that  many  of  our  youth  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  before  leaving  school,  do  they  acquire  them  by 
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skimming  them  over  as  a  reading  lesson  ?    A  knowledge 
of  science  is  acquired  bj  study  y  not  insinuated  in  a  sport- 
ive way  by  anecdotes  and  patches  of  rhyme.     The  Board 
believe  that  the  scientific  matter  contained  in  these  readers, 
is  wholly  inappropriate  for  reading  lessons — worthless, 
for  the  most  part,  for  elocutionary  exercises,  and  that  it 
does  not  secure  the  scientific  education  claimed  for  it. 
But  if  science  can  be  taught  in  this  way,  there  are  other 
subjects  which  have  equal  and  even  prior  claims  upon  the 
attention  of  the  young.     It  was  a  saying  of  the  great 
German  poet,  Goethe,  himself  a  man  of  science,  that  we 
must  encourage  the  beautiful,  for  the  useful  would  take 
care  of  itself.     There  is  a  world  of  thought,  moral,  polit- 
ical, practical,  religious  and  aesthetic,  as  important  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  the  youth,  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  classification  of  birds  and  beasts.     Every  reading 
book  should  contain  that  pure  literature  which  brings  be- 
fore the  pupil's  mind,  ideas,  words,  style,  and  the  use  and 
management  of  his  native  language,  which  gives  to  elo- 
cution its  lights  and  shades,  its  varieties,  its  emotional 
tones,  its  pathos  and  its  animation — pure  literature  in  that 
endless  variety,  which  will  permeate  and  touch  the  soul  of 
the  pupil  by  some,  if  not  every,  avenue  of  approach,  and 
lead  it  to  a  spontaneous  and  natural  outburst  of  eloquence. 
Can  the  dry  details  of  science  do  this  ? 

Is  not  a  page  in  the  dictionary  as  suitable  for  the  devel- 
opment of  educational  ability  as  much  of  the  matter  in 
Willson's  Readers  ?  In  giving  instruction  in  the  art  of 
reading,  does  not  the  teacher  need  the  exercises  best 
adapted  to  that  specific  end,  just  as  in  teaching  music  he 
needs  the  appropriate  tunes  and  words  ?  Is  not  a  relish 
for  the  proper  use  of  words,  for  the  graces  of  style,  for 
the  significance,  flexibility  and  compressed  power  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  elevating  influences  of  the  noble  truths 
conveyed  in  our  highest  poetry,  far  more  important  and  of 
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more  practical  utility  to  the  pupil  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
divisions,  or  of  the  habits  of  the  shark  fiunily?  Are  not 
the  noble  specimens  of  English,  contained  in  the  Pro- 
gressive series,  the  great  thoughts  expressed  in  aptest  lan- 
guage, in  extracts  from  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Cicero, 
Chatham,  Webster,  Burke,  Irving,  Addison,  and  many 
other  of  the  best  writers,  the  noble  and  patriotic  tributes 
to  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of  our  own  and  other  nations, 
more  important  to  the  young,  in  a  mere  utilitarian  point 
of  view,  than  all  the  details  in  Willson's  readers  in  rela^ 
tion  to  lizards,  turtles,  snakes,  bugs  and  birds? 

If  it  be  said  that  Willson's  series  gives  a  portion  of 
space  to  extracts  of  a  purely  literary  character,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  that  space  is  very  disproportionate  and 
not  well  filled.  They  are  wanting  almost  entirely,  in  or- 
atorical and  declamatory  pieces,  in  specimens  of  elo- 
quence, whether  of  the  Senate  or  public  assembly,  and  in 
patriotic  pieces  fitted  to  inspire  a  love  of  our  country,  her 
heroes  and  her  statesmen,  and  a  pride  and  confidence  in 
our  republican  institutions.  On  a  careful  review,  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  late  Sec- 
retary, and  of  the  teachers  of  whom  he  speaks,  the  Board 
find  no  reason  for  changing  the  selection  they  have  made. 

In  regard  to  arithmetics,  the  Board  refer  to  the  reasons 
given  in  the  report  to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  as  amply 
sufficient  to  justify  the  selection  which  they  made.  Those 
reasons  the  late  Secretary  does  not  attempt  to  controvert, 
nor  does  he  offer  any  reasons  that  should  have  induced  the 
Board  to  decide  otherwise,  nor  point  out  any  particulars 
in  which  the  books  that  he  recommends  excel  those  rec 
ommended  by  the  Board.  Colbum's  Intellectual  Aritli- 
metic  is  doubtless  an  excellent  book,  but  Greenlears  is 
equally  good,  much  more  extensively  used  in  the  State,  and 
was  adopted  upon  the  unanimous  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  Board  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  and  with  the 
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tacit  approbation  of  the  late  Secretary.  There  was  some 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  written  arithmetics,  but 
Walton's  was  not  recommended  by  either  of  the  practical 
teachers  or  members  of  the  Board  to  whom  that  subject 
was  assigned.  The  fact  that  there  is  such  a  book  as  Green- 
leaf's  Higher  Arithmetic,  which  is  not  recommended,  was 
not  urged  against  the  adoption  of  GreenleaPs  New  Prac- 
tical, nor  did  it  appear  that  Greenleaf's  Higher  Arithme- 
tic was  used  to  any  extent  in  the  State.  As  before  men- 
tioned, at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Secretary,  the  Board 
adopted  a  resolution  that  their  selection  should  be  based 
lipon  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  dooks  examined,  and  they 
are  clearly  of  opinion  that  Greenleaf's  New  Practical  has 
greater  merits  as  a  text-book  than  any  other  similar  book. 
In  fact,  the  author  of  the  book  now  recommended  by  the 
late  Secretary,  complained  to  more  than  one  member  of 
the  Board  that  the  peculiarities  and  excellences  of  his  arith- 
metic had  been  embodied  in  the  New  Practical.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  the  New  Practical  embodies  all  that 
is  excellent  in  any  other  book  of  the  same  kind,  and  has 
some^xcellences  that  are  peculiarly  its  own.  J  Nor  do  they 
believe  that  the  violent  dislike^  to  IGreeenleaPs  Higher 
Arithmetic,  frequently  expressed  by  the  late  Secretary,  ia 
a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  from  the  schools  of  the 
State,  all  books  bearing  the  name  of  Greenleaf,  even 
though  they  have  none  of  the  objectionable  features  of  that 
work. 

The  policy  of  the  State,  clearly  defined  and  steadily 
pursued  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  to  secure  the  ut- 
most possible  uniformity  in  text-books.  In  the  recent 
;  selection  the  Board  have  aimed  to  secure  also  the  utihost 
;  attainable  excellence,  and  they  are  fully  persuaded  that  in 
this  endeavor  they  have  not  been  unsuccessful.  To  pursue 
the  course  recommended  by  the  late  Secretary  would  surely 
defeat  the  policy  of  uniformity,  and,  as  they  believe,  would 
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introduce  books  of  inferior  merit.  They  renew,  therefore, 
their  recommendation  of  the  books  selected  and  annoonced 
in  their  report ;  and,  in  this  recommendation,  thej  are 
joined  by  their  late  associate,  Mr.  Edward  Conant,  not 
now  a  member  of  the  Board,  who,  though  differing  from 
the  majority  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  some  books,  now 
concurs  with  them  in  the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  our 
common  schools  will  be  best  promoted  by  introducing  the 
whole  list  of  books. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PLINY  H.  WHITE, 
MEBBITT  CLASK, 
JONATHAN  ROSS, 
D.  D.  GOTHAM, 
A.  J.  SANBORN, 


Board  of 
Education. 
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